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Let Them Make Their Mistakes! > . By "sidore Goldharame 


Peace Education at Thomas Jefferson ‘High School 
By Mollie Mabel, Pernt Stemi f 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 
E It is customary for most of the 

| set schools of Greater New York 

l to compile, a Scholarship Report 

= at the end of each semester. Such 

‘a report shows the number of stu- 

3 É dents taking each subject, the num- 

: a a. or percentage of students re- 
REVIEWS = | ceiving a passing mark in such 
| A fog oe =a ‘subject at the end of the term, the 
Reviewed by David H. Moskowitz _ number of Students taking the Re- 
: o 1, sanaa gents Examination, the number or 


College Reforms Needed . 


Luncheon for Dr. Tildsley 
Enrollment in Foreign Languages — in Evening High Schools. 











The Ideal School, by B. B. Bogoslovsky 
i | percentage of students receiving a 
‘a a + passing mark in the Regents. Most 
of the schools make mimeographed 
P copies of this report and send 


“Brief Reviews by A. H. Lass: 


Educational and Social Dividends, by Will F. French .', -> 


Education and the Social Conflict, by Howard D. Langford . 
j schools of the city. Our own 


Educational Statistics, by M. E. Broom : f 
: i i | 3 

Federal Support for Public Education, by Paul R. Mort .. o reesi 4 4 school, Evander Childs, received 

7 | reports from 32 of the other high 

| oS | Schools of the city. Our own re- 


_ port was added to this collection, 
| making a total of 33 reports. All 
4 of these were for the semester end- 
a> ing January, 1936. At the instance 
Of our principal, Dr. Alpern, I 
E Made an analysis of these reports. 
A san analysis is largely descrip- 
-f “ve in character. It is realized 
that not all high schools draw 
= Student body from the same 
tologieal sociological, and’ eth- 
Printed at the Herald-Nathan Press, Inc., 460 W. 34th St., "o aN cad the on ng = 


d T MEZ 


The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE EDUCATION INDEX 


which is on file in Libraries. a 







N. Y. City 


~ such copies to the various other 


rr. OF THE SCHOLARSHIP REPORTS 
OF THIRTY-THREE OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 


do the same general character of 
work, that some are concentrating 
upon commercial and manual train- 
ing subjects while others are con- 
centrating upon academic subjects. 
One is therefore; not justified in 
regarding the student bodies of 
these various high schools as sub- 
stantially homogeneous. It is fur- 
ther realized that not all schools 
pursue the same general policy in 
regard to passing students. 
therefore apparent that a high per- 
centage of passing is not neces- 
sarily an indication of a high stand- 
ard of excellence, nor is a low per- 
centage of passing necessarily an 
indication of an inferior faculty. 
It is nevertheless interesting to see 
to what extent schools differ from 
each other, to what extent subjects 
differ from each other, and to 
make comparisons of percentages 
passing the final marks with per- 
centages passing the Regents. Such 
is the purpose of this sruilysis, 
First, let us consider all pre- 
pared subjects. There was a total 
registration of 759, 181 of which 
number 648,436 passed for the 
term. This is an average of 
85.41%. For the Regents exam- 
inations there was â total registra- 
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tion of 155,473 of which number 


136,848 passed. This is 88.02%. 


It is to be noted that the percent- 
ape passing the Regents was 2.61% 
higher than the percentage passing 
the final marks. This does not 
necessarily indicate that the schools 
were stricter in their marking for 
the finals than they were for the 
Regents. In most subjects the Re- 


` gents is not taken until the stu- 


dent has advanced in the subject. 


‘In English the Regents comes at 


the end of four years, in the lan- 
guages at the end of two or three 
years. The total number of Re- 
gents marks was only about 2274% 
of the total final marks. Below is 
given a list of the five schools 
having the highest percentages pass- 
ing the finals compared with a list 
of the five schools having the high- 


_ est percentages passing the Re- 


gents. In each case the percent- 
age passing is given | 


Finals 
Walton = 95.0 
Abraham Lincoln 89.0 
Erasmus Hall 89.0 
Julia Richman 88.6 
Evander Childs 88.3 
Regents 
James Monroe 93.6 
Grover Cleveland - 93,4 
Stuyvesant 92.9 
Thomas Jefferson 92.6 
Girl’s High 92.6 


In like manner is given a list 
of the five schools having the low- 


J 
d a a lS! n a a eee ie a 


spread of the finals (from | 
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~ Haaren 7a 
Benjamin Franklin 79.0 
re Dae 
H. S. of Commerce 799. y 
| ie 3 
Standard Deviation ve 3.63. 3 


je 
=- 


Regents z Sau 
Benjamin’ Franklin . ~ “655 


Tottenville >. -s TSME 
à peN. |. 


Theodore Roosevelt 83.0 F 

3 ae 
Standard Deviation = > 5.707 E- 
= The above lists show seveni 
things that are of significance: | 


(1) Although the percentag - 


3 















passing the Regents is somewhih> 
higher than the percentage passin 

the finals, the Standard Deviation. 
of the Regents is- considerablf : - 
higher than the Standard Devs 
tion of the finals, 1. e. the Regen = 


show a much greater variation from 
school ta school than do the 104%. 


(from 65.5 to 93.6) is abo SA q 
i the ext) 
points greater than 71 


t* ~ pf 


95.0). This is doubtless 4° l 
the fact that the Regents are EN 


ject to review at Albany ‘ "9 fo 
thus less easy fot 2 school "adie 
low an individual policy *® wal! 
ing them than it is for 9 °° ig 
follow its own individu® £; j 
in the finals. Ge gh 5 

(2) None of the cent, 3 
having the highest eg : 


ry : 
TEER 
r ES 


a: 


i A a f ty " 
+ x 


sassing the nals- appears in the 


lis of “the five schools having the 


A jighest percentage passing the Re- 
gents. Though Walton had less 


than half as many failures in the 


` gnals than the next highest. school, 


Abraham Lincoln, it ranks only 


E tenth when the 33 schools are ar- 
< ranged in the order of the per- 
f- centage passing the Regents. See 
“— ‘Tables I and II. 


(3) Of the two lists of schools 
having the lowest percentages pass- 


ing, three schools, Haaren, Ben- — 


jamin Franklin, and Bryant, are 
common to both lists. , 

(4) ‘Taking the 33 schools as a 
whole, there is virtually no corre- 


lation between percentages passing 
the finals and percentages passing © 


the Regents. At the top of the 
lists there is a tendency toward a 
negative correlation; at the bottom 
of the lists there is a tendency to- 
ward positive correlation. 

It would thus seem that the per- 


ant Cefitages passing the finals is large- 
= The extreme spread of the Regt Ems nes 8 


ly a matter of the policy followed 


by the individual school rather 


than an indication of objective 
achievement. 
Secondly, let us consider the 


| - Various groups of the prepared sub- 


jects and see what differences 
there are in the percentages pass- 


E ing the finals and the Regents of 
cach group. All of the prepared 
_ Subjects may be broken up into the 


reise six groups arranged in 
ts Order of the percentages pass- 
“ng. 


: Finals 


Social Studies (18.3) 90.75 
English (23.0) 88.90 
Sciences (12.2) 85.98 
Others (19.3) 84.90 ~- 
‘Languages (17.1) 80.91 
Mathematics (10.1) 77.03 
Average (100.0) 85.41 
Regents 

English (10.1) 95.22 
Social Studies (25.8) 92.87 
Others (16.3) 87.50 
Sciences (14.2) 87.04 © 
Languages (16.5) 86.22 
Mathematics (17.1) 79.88 
Average (100.0) 88.02 


The numbers given in parenthe- 
sis represent the percentage of the 
total marks included in each group. 
Thus, 23.0% of all the final marks 
given in prepared subjects were 
fnal marks in English; 10.1% of 
all the Regents marks given in 


prepared subjects were Regents - 


marks in English; and so on. 


Here there is a much greater 
tendency toward positive correla- 
tion. (English and Social Studies: 
(Civics, History, Economics) head 
both. lists; Languages and Mathe- 
matics are at the bottom of both 
lists. Each group had a some- 
what higher percentage passing the 
Regents than passed the finals. In 
English the difference was decided, 
but this may be accounted for by 
the fact that there is only one Re- 
gents in English which is taken 
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at the end of the eighth term. 


This second arrangement, show- 
ing as it does a great tendency to- 
ward positive correlation, lends ad- 
ditional support to this thesis: The 
percentages passing the finals, when 
considered as differences from 
school to school, represent differ- 
ences of school policy quite as 
much as differences of achieve- 
ment. 


There is a considerable differ- 
ence in the number of failures, 
both in finals and in Regents, 
Mathematics and Languages hav- 
ing more than twice as many as 
English and the Social Studies. 
This is a rather bad indication. It 
shows that either the content of 
‘the various subjects is not properly 
adjusted to the capacities of the 
students taking them, or that the 
minimum standards required differ 
greatly from subject to subject, or 
both. ‘ Since Mathematics is a 
more objective subject than either 
the Social Studies or English, it is 
more difficult to pass students who 
fail to meet a certain standard of 
excellence. We may take our 
choice of the following conclu- 
sions: (1) the content of English 
is too easy, (2) the content of 
Mathematics is too hard, (3) the 
standards of English are too low, 
(4) the standards of Mathematics 
are too severe, (5) the average in- 
struction in English is superior to 
the average instruction in Math- 
ematics, See Chart I. 


in order. 
1. Walton 95 
2. Abraham Lincoln 89 
3. Erasmus Hall. 89 
4, Julia Richman 89 
5. Evander Childs. gg 
6. Thomas Jefferson 88 
7. Girls’ High 88 
8. Seward Park 
9. Dewitt Clinton 87i 
10. James Monroe - 86 
11. John Adams 86 
12. Jamaica 85 
13. Port Richmond 85 
14. New Utrecht . 85. 
15. Newtown 85. 
16. Tottenville 85 
17. Boys High E: P 
18. Samuel J. Tilden 85 
19. Far Rockaway 84 
20. Stuyvesant 
21. Brooklyn Technical i 
22. Grover Cleveland 84 
23, Richmond Hill 83 
24. Theodore Roosevelt 83 
25. Manual Training 83 
26. George Washington 85 
82 
27. Morris ai 
28. Flushing 
29. High School of om 
. r ai as 
30. Bryan | 
31. Benjamin Franklin - 
32, Haaren 77. 
33, Bushwick 


Deviation - 
from avera ee e 


These are the schools arranged 
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Thirdly, | let Us - consiaer me 4 wW 


various final marks were distrib- 
uted among the various subjects. 
The six major groups have already 
been given „above, but some of 
these can be broken down still fur- 
ther. A list arranged in the order 
of numerical importancė is given 
below. See Chart Il. 


% of total registration 


English 23.0 
-Others 19.3 
Social Studies 18.3 
Languages 17.1 
% of language registration 
French 43.9 
Spanish 23.3 
German 137 


Italian 4.3 


Total modern language 
% of language registration 


Latin 14.8 
Hebrew- 9 
Greek 1 


Total ancient language 
15.8% of language registration 


Total language 100.0 
100.0 of language registration 
Sciences | Da2 


% of science registration 


“TABLE” 
Regents Marks 


These are the schools arranged i 






in order. They have not been 


worked out to any decimal places, 4 | | 


but are in round numbers. 


Deviation 
from average | 












1. James Monroe `. 94 — Z i ) 
2. Grover Cleveland 93 <- a : 
3, Stuyvesant 93 5 ae 
4. Thomas Jefferson 93 5.4 
5. Girls’ High. 93 5am 
6. Abraham Lincoln 92735 ‘fi : 
7. Brooklyn Technical 92- ae $ 
8. New Utrecht O2? a 
9. Far Rockaway . 91° 3a 
10; Walton “1 3a LANGUAGES 
11. Seward Park "90 = 7228 T 3 
12. Boys High | 90. ab 
13, Samuel J. Tilden 90 2 d French Sp anish 
14. Port Richmond 89 laa 
15. Dewitt Clinton 88 "08 i MODERN 
16. John Adams 88 0. 0 ila 
17. Newtown 88. 0 Ser CES 7 
18. Evander Childs 87 1 4 
19. Bushwick 87 al 7 General eh Phystography 
20. Flushing 87 TEE 
21. Erasmus Hall 87 E r 
22. Jamaica 86 
23. Manual Training 86 4 
24. Richmond Hill s H 7 MATHEMATICS 
25. Julia Richmond 85- nE 
Biology 41.7 26. Morris 85 TAa 4 
General Science 28.7 27. H. S. of Commerce 85 77 P 
i ° ri E 9 2 22 
Chemistry 17.0 28. George Washington 84 É A ‘ = a 6 8 10 t2 bey 16 ig Q 
Physics Jai 29. Theodore Roosevelt 83 Sting E. c HART Il 
Physiography 4.9 30. Bryant 12. 9 _ Per Fi mal Mar hs 
Total science 100.0 31. Tottenville 12 S q 4 centag € D istribution of ‘ | 
Mathematics 10.1 32. Haaren e Hy Bi 
Total 100.0 ff 


33, Benjamin Franklin k 


il 
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From the ab 
see that English iS =the mo 
portant of all the subjects 
a numerical point of view. It 
alone accounts for 23.0%, of al- 
most a quarter, of the total regis- 
tration of prepared subjects. 





from 


Next in importance is a mis- 
cellaneous group listed as Others. 
This group includes all commer- 
cial subjects, such as stenography, 
typewriting, secretarial practice, 
business law, bookkeeping, etc. ; it 
also includes various manual train- 
ing subjects, such as shop, mech- 
anical drawing, etc.; it includes 
various subjects that might be 
classed under the general heading 
of homemaking, such as personal 
regimen, textile arts, cooking, etc. ; 
finally it includes such subjects as 
advanced art and advanced music. 


Social Studies rank third and in- - 


clude such subjects as civics, his- 
tory, economic geography, and 
economics. : 


The various languages taught in 
these 33 schools are given in the 
list together with the percentage 
that each language constitutes of 
the total language registration. 
French is the most popular of all 
and constitutes approximately half 
of the total. It is interesting to 
note that German constitutes only 
about an eighth of the total lan- 
guage registration. (This is ex- 
ceedingly small when one consid- 
ets the literary, scientific, and 
philological importance of the lan- 
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ethnologically more ¢ 
to the Germans than to those who 


speak any other language taught as. = 
The war and the recent JF 
political developments in Germany. . 
may have much to do with this.) — $ 
It is also interesting to note thar f | 
modern languages are far mote | F] 
popular than ancient languages, i : a ; | 

Of the sciences, Biology and- = a 
General Science constitute over 7: 


foreign. 


70% of the total. 


Mathematics accounts for about. E 
a tenth of the total registration. - 
Most of this is Elementary Alge- 


bra and Plane Geometry. 


= Those educators who feel that. 2d 
the more formal subjects, such as 3 |. 
foreign languages and mathematics, 
ought to give way to the study of of 
the problems more intimately con- a - 
nected with modern civilization f 
will find small comfort in the fact F 
that Languages and Mathematics | 
together constitute 27.2% of the = i: 
total registration, while the Social A | 
Studies constitutes only 18.3%. In 3 
view of the fact that the vast ma E 


jority of educators have abandone 


the doctrine of formal discipline, 


at 
these percentages are somewh 


surprising. | | 
Fourthly, it would be interest 
ing to see to what extent there 1S 
tendency for a school wht 
in one general departmen 
in others. 
ments are common to all O 


depast 


losely related — 
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and Mathematics. If one makes 
a list of the five schools having 
the highest percentage passing in 
each of these general departments, 
one will have five lists: The ques- 


tion thus becomes: to what extent 
- is there a tendency for schools ap- 


pearing in one of these lists also 


` to appear in one or more of the 


others? Below are given the names 
of all the schools that appear on 
one or more of these lists. After 
each school is given, the number of 


times it appears. This is done for . 


both finals and Regents. 


Finals 


Walton 

Evander Childs 
Samuel J. Tilden 
Boy's High 
Dewitt Clinton 
Julia Richman 
Abraham Lincoln 
Brooklyn Tech. 
Erasmus Hall 
Girl’s High 
Jamaica 

Seward Park 
Thomas Jefferson 
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Regents 
Brooklyn Tech. 
Boy’s High 
Girl's High 
Grover Cleveland 
New Utrecht 
Richmond Hill 
Stuyvesant 
| Thomas Jefferson 
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i sd io0ls, namely, English, So- 
dal Studies, Languages, Sciences, 


_ Abraham Lincoln 


Dewitt Clinton — , 
Far Rockaway 1 
James Monroe 1 
Newtown I 
Walton 1 


From this it appears again that 
final ratings do not reflect objective 
accomplishment as much as they re- 
flect the policy of the individual 
school, Walton, for instance, 
headed every one of the five lists 
of percentages passing the finals, 
yet appeared in only one of the 
Regents lists, and then not at the 
head of the list. Neither Evander 
Childs nor Samuel J. Tilden ap- 
pear even once in the Regents lists. 
It is quite clear that it is the ad- 
ministrative policy of each of these 
three schools to pass a percentage 
in the finals which they are quite 
unable to sustain in the Regents. 
Of the 14 schools appearing on 
the Regents list only 7 also appear 
on the finals list. Brooklyn Tech- 
nical, Boys High, Girls High, 
Grover Cleveland, New Utrecht, 
Richmond Hill, Stuyvesant, Thomas 
Jefferson, Far Rockaway, James 
Monroe, and Newtown all had high- 
er percentages passing the Regents 
than they passed in the finals. It 
is 
more than sustain per- 
centages passing the finals in the 


Regents. 


their 


In like manner a list can be 
made of these schools having the 
lowest percentages passing the f- 
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nals and the Keg 
as follows: —, 
Finals 
Bushwick 
Benjamin Franklin 
Bryant 
Haaren 
High School of Commerce 
Brooklyn Technical 
George Washington 
Flushing i 
Morris 
Tottenville 
Newtown 

Regents 


e eener  F 


Haaren | | 

High School of Commerce 

Tottenville 

Benjamin Franklin 

Bryant 

Theodore Roosevelt 

Brooklyn Technical 

Bushwick 

Evander Childs 

Far Rockaway 

Richmond Hill 1 

Of the Regents list of 11, seven 
names also appear on the finals 
list. This affirms what was pre- 
viously said, namely, that there is 
a much closer correlation between 
finals and Regents at the bottom 
of the list than there is at the top 
of the list. 

It is interesting to note that 
Brooklyn Technical appears in both 
the low and the high lists, both 
for Regents and for finals; yet on 
Regents it appeared on the high 


list more times than any other 
school. 


Pee ey ww Rm HR Bw 


are interesting tO 


‘Fifthly, a tewma 


prepared subjects, t 
Walton passed 


age, 95.0, and Bushwick the lowest, 


77.1. This means that Bushwick e a 
failed almost five times aS many - A a 
students as Walton did. For Re- f 


ne ext eme S 
‘note. For'all | 
aken together, ` 
the highest percent- 


gents, James Monroe had the high- 4 d f: 
est percentage passing, 93.6, and S.. 


Finals a 
English | aa 
Bryant 16.25 ae 
Regents ae 
Richmond Hill 99.7 5 ee 
Bad 
Finals sere et ; 
Social Studies eae 
Walton 96.9 © -A ; 
- Bushwick 79.87 fh $ 
Regents nye TE 
Dewitt Clinton 99.1 m ae 
Haaren 80.7 : d $ 
Finals E 
Languages W g 
Walton 91.8 E 
H. S. of Commerce ` 69.8. : I 
Regents | ae : 
New Utrecht 96.1. ee $ 
H. S. of Commerce . 54.5. É si 
Finals a 
Sciences a 
Walton i 96.2 e 


Benjamin Franklin 





Benjamin Franklin the : lowest, e. q 
For the various general depart-: f 


ments, taken separately, the ex- P 








= Regents ` 


l Brooklyn Tech, 99.7 
= Benjamin Franklin 61.0 
Finals 
E Mathematics 

- — Walton 89.0 
- Haaren 60.0 
Regents 

- Brooklyn Tech. 92.4 
Benjamin Franklin 49.3 


- When viewed as general depart- 
- ments, there is an extreme spread 
of 39.1 points in the percentages 
tremes ate given below, both for < | passing the finals between Walton’s 
finals and for Regents. r 


99.1 per cent and Haaren’s 60.0. 


-It must be borne in mind that this 


99.1% of Walton’s is not just for 
the final term of English; it is the 
average for all eight terms, In Re- 
gents there is an even greater ex- 
treme spread. Richmond Hill in 


English and Brooklyn Technical in 


sciences each had 99.7% passing 


.. the Regents; Benjamin Franklin 
` had 49.3% passing the Regents in 
_ Mathematics. The spread is 50.4 


` points, 


i Finally, let us consider the rela- 
tionship between the percentage 
Passing the finals and the percent- 


. age passing the Regents in each of 


the 33 schools. In doing this, we 
Shall compare the deviation from 
the norm in regard to finals as 
compared with deviations from the 
norm in regard to Regents. Thus 


We find that Bushwick, passing 


7% at the finals (all prepared 
Subjects), is g points below the 


- average (85%) of all the 33 


schools. In the Regents, however, 


Bushwick passed 87% and is 
thus only 1 point below the aver- 
age. It has therefore a sustenance 
record of 7 points. 


Walton, on the other hand, pass- 
ing 95% at the finals, is 10 points 
above the average of the 33 schools 
But in Regents Walton is only 3 
points above the average. Its sus- 
tenance record is therefore —7. It 
failed to maintain its relative posi- 
tion by 7 points in the Regents. 


In Chart III are given the sus- 
tenance records of each of the 33 
schools. We see from this chart 
that the three schools having the 
highest sustenance records were 
Bushwick, Grover Cleveland, and 
Stuyvesant; the three schools hav- 
ing the lowest sustenance records 
were Benjamin Franklin, Totten- 
ville, and Walton. It may be ar- 
gued that a high sustenance rec- 
ord is as objectionable as a low 
one; that those schools having the 
higher percentages passing the Re- 
gents should also have had an 
equally high percentage passing the 
finals and those having the lower 
percentages passing the Regents 
should also have had a lower per- 
centage passing the finals. If such 
an argument be accepted, then 
those four schools whose positions 
in regard to the norm were equal 
in both finals and Regents, were 10 

the best position. These schools 
were Morris, Manual Training, 

Newtown, and Lincoln. 
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Benjamin Fr 
Tottenvil 
Walton 
Julia Richman 
Erasmus Hall 
Bryant 
Evander Childs 
Haaren 
Theodore Roosevelt 
George Washington 
Dewitt Clinfon 
Jamaica 
Seward Park 
John Adams 
Richmond Hill 
Lincoln 
Newtown 
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Manual Training 
Morris 

Port Richmond 
Thomas Jefferson 
Girls’ High 

Boys’ High 

Tilden o 
High School of Commerce 
Flushing 

New Utrecht 

Far Rockaway 

James Monroe 
Brooklyn Technical 
Stuyvesant 

Grover Cleveland 
Bushwick 


CHART Ill 
Sustenance Record of the 33 Schools 


es | and Il are the source for the materials used in this chart in 
ST be read by rotating the page until the present ap 


becomes the base. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The first conclusion is that final 
marks reflect the administrative 
policy of the individual school 
quite as much as they reflect any 


- objective achievement. Statistically, 


this is shown by two things: (1) 
the absence of any positive corre- 
lation between percentages passing. 
the finals and percentages passing 
the Regents and (2) the greater 
scatter of Regents results compared 


_ with finals. ; 


Because of the aralanan of ` 
scholarship reports (described at 


the beginning of this analysis) 
schools have more or less set for 


themselves what might be called 


“standards of respectability.” In re- 
gard to finals they have been able 
to conform more closely to these 
standards of respectability than they 


. have in Regents. This is partly 
_ because the Regents are subject to 
= feview at Albany and thus repre- 
© . Sent the more objective test, and 


partly because the local syllabi and 
the Regents syllabi are not in com- 
plete agreement. 


The second conclusion is that 
there is a considerable difference 
between the percentages passing 
the various general divisions of 
Subject matter. This is true of both 


finals and Regents. Mathematics has- 


More than twice the percentage of 
failures that the Social Studies and 
-“Nglish have. ‘Insofar as this is due 
a Varying difficulties of content, 


it is a matter for the Board of 
Education to adjust. Insofar as this 
is due to different standards of 
marking, it is a matter for those in 
charge of the various general sub- 
ject divisions to adjust. It may well 
be that in Social Studies and English 
too high a percentage is passed. If 
this be true, the Social Studies and 
English standards might be raised 
and be brought more in line with 
those of the other subjects. 


_ The third conclusion is that con- 


siderably more time is being spent 


upon the study of foreign langua- 
ges and mathematics (27.2% of 


the total) than is being spent upon | 


the social studies (18.3% of the 
total). Those who hold that one 
of the major functions of educa- 
tion is to produce good citizens of 
a democracy and those who hold 
that subject matter is important 
will feel that too little attention is 
being given to acquainting students 
with the social problems of the so- 
ciety in which they are to play a 
part. Such people will see in these 
percentages substantiating evidence 
supporting the accusation that edu- 
cation always tends to follow rather 
than lead civilization, that educa- 
tion always tends to avoid ‘‘con- 
troversial issues, ’—and therefore 
virtually all of the really vital so- 
cial problems of the day. 


Others will take the point of 
view that mathematics and foreign 
languages are quite valuable in that 
they cultivate intelligence, they 
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roblem. Such peop We" 
le point of view that the primary 
purpose of education 1s to a 
people to think.” They will f 
that it is not desirable to spens a 
great deal of time in acquainting 
students with the social problems 
of the time for, in another decade 


or two, these social problems will 





ZATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS ON THE = | 
BASIS OF A LONGER RECITATION PERIOD | 


In 1932 the writer suggested a 
plan for reorganizing the high 
schools based upon a different dis- 
tribution of the time devoted to 
instruction instead of the present 

-= 40-minute period five times a 
week, 

It is our purpose to confine the 
present discussion of the subject to 
the pedagogical gains in the hope 
that an important educational ex- 
periment can be tried. The plan, 
with the suggested advantages, can 
most’ briefly be set forth by quot- 
ing in part from a letter sent to 
Principal Henry I. Norr in 1932: 
“I propose that the length of a 
period of instruction be increased 
from the conventional 45 minutes 
to one of 67 minutes, and that the 
number of periods per week be re- 
duced from five to three. The total 
amount of time devoted to each 
prepared subject would be precise- 
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` of thought an 
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taken their place. 


value of an education A 
d the power of anal- = E 


ysis. o 
BASIL THOMAS COLEMAN. | 


Statistician, Bureau of Tests and v S 
Measurements. ee 


Evander Childs High School, = | 
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ly the same as at present, only the = E 
division of time would be altered. 8 
“A pupil taking four prepared ` |: 


subjects would have only twelve. Ẹ 
periods of prepared work per. f 
week. The usual division of his | 


weekly program would be two pre- `} 
pared periods a day for three days. > 


d pe- f 
of the week and three prepared pe- „= f though the same syllabus must be 


riods for the remaining two days: } 


struction (sixty-seven minutes) has | 
much to commend it. To begin = 
with, whole topics of instruction 3 
could be more frequently finished f 


Lessons could be driven home y PR 
through drill, the inclusion of £e- f 


to a subsequent lesson. More A 
tensive work could be demanded 
of pupils, since for three days % 
the week only two periods of pre pés 





is the power ` | ' well prepared pupils, who would 
4 
E y case of the latter, the daily pe- 
“a t riods would be only three per day. 


ae A Petiod of 
lated topics of instruction, and i aE 
forth, which now must be deferred oF. 


red work must be accomplished 


Bin a day, and never more than 


The abiding A hree, except in the case of very 


be permitted five subjects or 15 
pe tods per week. Even in the 


~-— Homework assignments could be 
| far better arranged forthe pupils. 


At present, with four prepared 


| ! cag aa : subjects, a pupil must budget his 
EXPERIM ENT OF THE REORGANI- ~~ time in such a way as to give very 
SUGGESTED limited attention to each. A more 


q thorough and intensive job could 


be expected, if the pupils’ atten- 


~ tion is limited to two subjects for 


three days and three subjects for 
two days. It is reasonable to sup- 


=. pose, moreover, that, since topics. 


would be more thoroughly covered 
in class, accomplishing the work 


-f at home would be somewhat easier 


for the pupils. It is reasonable, 
furthermore, to suppose, that, even 


oF Covered, and therefore more work 
of the week, A long period of in. f g : 


‘per period accomplished, occasion- 
ally part of the proposed length- 


| ened period might be used for su- 


pervised study, thus further re- 


ducing h 
i pe omework, 
within the space of one period.  § 


“The summer high schools have 
used with enthusiastic success a 
lon instruction somewhat 

h set than the one suggested 
herein, 
bia far as the building is con- 
aben, there will be a tremendous 

On in traffic, a saving of the 
time necessary for the change 


of classes, a reduction of commo- 
tion in the halls, auditoriums, and 
elsewhere. While the pupils’ total 
time in the building in prepared 
subjects will be the same, the op- 
portunity of excusing them to. go 


home for their study period and | 


lunch period, will actually decrease 
the population of the building to 
some extent, effecting a saving in 
building space that I have roughly 
estimated at about 10%.. 
“Subjects like health education, 
music, drawing and the other un- 


. prepared subjects, would have their 


time altered in somewhat the same 
way. Music might be given for 
three terms instead of four during 


the school life of the pupil, and 


so on. 

“It would not be fatal to the 
plan to have overlapping sessions 
or even end to end sessions in the 
event that buildings become in the 
near future relatively smaller than 
demanded by the school population 
of the city. The teachers’ pro- 
grams and their hourly sessions 
would not have to be modifed 
seriously, if at all. 

“From the pedagogical and ad- 
ministrative points of view the re- 
organization of the high schools as 
above outlined has much to com- 
mend it'even under normal condi- 
tions, whereas under present con- 
ditions, in view of the saving sug- 
gested below, it should engage 
our serious attention. 

“The wear and tear on & teacher 
is partly accounted for by the 
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in a day, by ' h 
by the starting @ 
work and by the constant readjust- 
ment of new groups for new work. 
It is, moreover, certain on this 
plan that there will be far fewer 
study hall, lunch room, and other 
extra-classtoom assignments. 


THE LONGER SCHOOL PERIOD 
The longer school period, which 
is only part of the proposed plan, 
is, of course, nothing new. Some 
years ago the De Witt Clinton 
High School introduced an hour 
period, part of which was devoted 
to supervised study. The summer 
high schools have been using pe- 
tiods as long as 120 minutes, with 
notably successful results. Many 
secondary schools have introduced 
the lengthened period in order to 
include the supervised study pe- 
riod. A rigid application of the 
plan of supervised study, however, 
has by general consensus of opin- 
ion operated to defeat the advan- 
tages of the lengthened period of 
instruction. The main advantage 
is generally conceded to be the op- 
portunity to complete whole topics 
during a period, and to drive home 
to the pupil by adequate drill 
what has been covered. Obviously, 
topics are of different lengths and 
of varying difficulties, and accord- 
ingly require varying periods for 
development. Flexibility in the use 
of the lengthened period is one 
of its primary requirements, 


stil stopping of 
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cities forty Pef 
schools use 4 
and 60 per cen 
ing from 40 to 
W. Brown, 10 


that in medium sized] 


In a questionnaire sent out by him 
utes: Ann Arbor, Kalamazoo, Mt. - 


Island, Dubuque, Green Bay, Pue- 
tain, and others, many of which 


Koos, Troxel and Oliver, in “Ag 


? 


vantage from the lengthened pe 


port to the growing conviction 


there need be no essential differ: ¥ 


ence between the method used 10 


short and long periods; #4 longer 
periods, of course, offer greater o i 
portunity for desirable imp 
ments”, 

Numerous studies made “ 
number of investigators beat 7 
the same conclusion. Calvin 4 
Davis, in “High School Educetth, 
World Book Compan}: 
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>. , SE tinget, i 
cent of the higa schedule’, Sierra Education News 
60-minute period, P 
t use periods rang- ; | 
45 minutes. W, f 
“Making Profitable | 
Use of the Lenghthened Period”, $ i 
School Review 32, 694-706, No- } 
vember, 1924, reports strongly in f 
favor of the lengthened period: | 
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pe i eee | swe - 


by a 
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Pipes 328 and 539; %. B Bet- 
| n “Flexible High School 


96, 17-18, June 1930; Tenton and 
Struthers, in “Junior High School 
Procedure”, Ginn and Company, 
1926, Chapter 5; Denman and 
Kirby, in “Length of the Period 
and Pupil Achievement in High 
school”, Scool Review 41, 4849, 
April 1933; H. G. Kotz, in 


- “¢tatistical Summary of Annual 


he learned that the following cities f À Reports”, North Central Associa- 


use a period in €XCess of 55 min- f tion Quarterly 6, 70, 14, June 


. q ee i 1931; B. L. Joynson, in “The Pro- 
Clemens, Saginaw, Gran Rapids, ~ gram of Studies” Part II, U. S. 


Flint, Gary, South Bend, Rock f Department of the Interior Bulletin 


No. 17, 1932, Pages 323-27; Koos 


blo, Wichita, Topeka, New Bri- E and Troxel, in School Review 35, 


340-53, 1927; Martha McMillin, 


use periods of 70 minutes or more. | in “Economy and the Hour Pe 


$ riod’, American School Board 
Comparison of Teaching Proce- | ar 


dures in Short and Long Class Pe- f: and many other investigators too 


tiods”, School Review 35, 340-53, _ Numerous to include here, present 


May, 1937, report considerable ad- | 


Journal 88, 50, February, 1934, 


strong evidence of the value of 


i _ the lengthened period. 
riod. They state in part: The } 


data of this study lend some sup- } 
that f. 


The circular of the “Educational 


_ Research Service”, Circular No. I, 


Ta presents additional evidence 
a ns growing demand for a 
— pnas period of instruction in 
len re schools. A few quota- 
los tom this circular may be 
a “a3 “The hour period 
hoes g subjects has been in opera- 

Or six years, We are well 


Satish 
nie ed. Science, home economics, 


and simi ; 
| milar subjects do not require 


Ore ti 
n "ime than do other subjects. 
tradition is mistaken.” — 


senior High, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia. 

Sixty-minute periods. ‘The usual 
school period wastes time. We 
prefer decidedly our present ar- 
rangement adopted two years ago. 
Each period is an hour long and 
there are no double periods. This 
allows some individual work in 
supervised study in academic sub- 
jects and the necessary time for 
the subjects which frequently call 
for double periods. Each academic 
subject has four 50-minute periods 
weekly in place of the five 40-min- 
ute periods weekly on the former 
schedule”.—Central High, Spring- 
field, Mass. “Single periods are 
better, but should be for a longer 
time, say 70 minutes. This would 
allow English, History, etc., to 
have 40 minutes recitation and 30 
minutes study.” — Capitol Hill 
High, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Sixty-minute periods, single. “See 
no reason for double periods if 
the single period be lengthened, at 
least to one hour in the clear. We 
are very anxious to equalize the 
load of teachers for all depart- 
ments and make all subjects of 
equal value. This can only be 
done if we have at least one hour 
for recitation. It may also lead to 
a change in recitation plans; i€. 
more to the laboratory method”.— 
Grant High, Portland, Ore. 

Forty-five minute periods, double. 
“Four years ago we dropped the 
double period, 90 minutes, for a 
uniform single period in every- 
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thin z Time equivalent | 1S practi- 
She same. Periods will be 

cally the same, Ferro S 
` 60 minutes in length second na 
ester; at present overcrow ung 
lengthens day and shortens periods 


4 minutes.” —Senior High, Read- 
ing, Pa. 


A study made by Stewart at 


Teachers’ College is especially de- 
serving of attention. (Stewart: 
“A Comparative Study of the Con- 
centration and Regular Plans of 
Organization in the Senior High 
Schools”. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education No. 600. ) 
Stewart points out that the pre- 
sent length of the recitation period 
and the daily use of the periods 
grew out of the recommendations 
of the committee of ten on second- 
ary school studies, of the National 
Education Association in 1892, and 
was the result of a necessary com- 
promise to reconcile the reports of 
the “nine conference” in the vari- 
ous subjects of instruction, each 
making separate demands without 
reference to the needs of other 
subjects of the curriculum. He fuf- 
ther points out that the present 
plan has been accepted without 
any objective studies and maintains 
its position primarily by force of 
tradition, 


Stewart proceeded to study the 


lengthened period and the concen- 


trated plan of instruction in com- 
parison with the conventional plan. 
In order to do this, he divided the 
term into two parts, devoting the 
first half to two subjects and the 
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; dinarily ‘studied simu 


bjects or 
5 ga term. He useq™ 


taneously durin 
sophomore pY 


experiment only some of his con. : 
clusions can be set forth. He con. f 
cludes that the 80-minute period f 
is the best of the three with which : 
he experimented, that the concen. 4 
trated plan of instruction is supe. f 
rior to the conventional plan, and}. 
that the amount of learning tet 


tained at the end of a term, in the f _ _ be, if desired, a reduction in study 


a 


subjects taught only at the begin- f 
ning of the term and separated} 
from the final. test by a lapse off 
seven weeks, was greater than that f 
retained in the conventional plan. | 


~t -J 


5 PS aa 


This last conclusion is very in- f 


structive since it represents the} 
weakest element in the’ concen: f 
trated plan of curriculum arrange) 


ment, an element of weakness $ 
which is eliminated in the plan s&p. 


forth in this proposal. E 

The literature on the longer Pa 
riod does not include comparatii 4 
experimental work on the segmen p 


ation of the week into three PASP 


as suggested herein. According j 
there is no way of determining n 
value of this plan without 2% 

haustive test. It appears prove ‘ab 


K 
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, - crease 
that there will be an incre df: 


the efficiency of instrucioni Ai: 4 
improvement in the well beits 
both pupils and teachers. 
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PROGRAMMING 


It is reasonable to raise the ques- 


tion as to the practicability of the 
pils in the Mt. Ver. t 

non High School, who were given f 
periods in different classes of uof 
minutes, 80 minutes, and 40 mine ig 
utes. In this brief account of the k 


introduction of the plan into the 
high schools, should the new plan 
show a marked advantage over our 
customary procedure. Mr. Schul- 
man, Chairman of our Program 
Commitee, has made a sufficient 
study of the plan to warrant the 
conclusion that. the pupils’ and 
teachers’ programs could be written 
on a five period school day, either 
single session, double session, or 
overlapping sessions. He is fur- 
ther convinced that there would 


hall, lunch room and corridor as- 
signments, with a corresponding 


easing of the difficulties of school 


administration, 


THE EXPERIMENT 


To conduct the experiment ideal- 
ly, it would be best to isolate a 
gtoup of pupils in an annex that 


-would be wholly organized on the 


basis of the lengthened period, 
three times a week. At present 
Our pupils receive 40 minutes of 
instruction in each subject five 
times a week. In the proposed 
plan they could receive 67 min- 
utes of instruction three times a 
week or 201 minutes instead of 
200 Minutes, as at present. In both 


Cases they would receive 200 min- ` 


utes of instruction per week in 
each subject, 


The distribution of the teachers | 


time during the period must fe- 


main flexible. The plan would 
be defeated if a rigid system of 
supervised study be introduced into 
this experiment. With the co- 
Operation of the heads of depart- 
ments involved, a lesson procedure 
could be worked out that would 
fit the needs of the subject matter 
to be presented. 

The experiment can be conducted 
with one or two language groups 
preferably. Possibly French and 
Latin would be best. Because of 
the difficulties involved in pro- 
gramming, pupils of the first 
three terms should be used. This 
will take care of any situation 
from the admission of senior high 
school pupils. Testing this plan 
with these pupils gives us the most 
difficult group to work with. As 
pointed out by the chairman of 
our Latin Department, these pupils 
are the youngest, most restless, and 
least adjusted. Accordingly, if the 
results are favorable with them 
they are more likely to be favor- 
able with the others. ; 

The opinion of many teachers 
to whom the plan has been pre- 
sented is very favorable. Indeed, 
the sentiment is sufficient to wat- 
rant the feeling that there will be 
no difficulty in securing a cooper 
ative staff to carry out the expert- 
ment. 


PROPOSED EXPERIMENTAL SET-UP 


The following experimental - 
up was approved by the Bureau © 
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tatements: The follow- 


ing is based on a ten class annex: 5, 








The following is a typical weekly program for an entire official class: — f 
Typical Official Class Program a : 
ee ee ee 
Period Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday é a E, 
a H. E. ee | 
Zong | French | _ (Girls) |_ French Study French E 
TRR 2, Gen —— a E 
egular Science G.S. JE 
— GS. G.S. GS ia 5 a 
OPEL | CLAL PERIOD E: 
3. y Be BY 
Long En li H.E. H.E. z s ~ i 7 A 
ri English Eng. (Boys) Eng. __ (Boys) _ y | è 
Regular S H.E. k 4 
SEE I d |A Art Girls) | Sey — f 
k U N Cc H | 
5. ea AE ana p. 
y or +) RR D 
map. Mime Civics 7 Study or sas i 
Majors Civics Home COS 4 
each 3 A AAS 
d 3 3 A 


DA 


1. It is proposed that these 


ay 


classes should be organized 
in such a way as to have the 
same teacher instruct both 
long and short periods, this 
to be true of all subjects 1- 
structed. The pupils in all 
the classes will be arranged 
in a normal distribution ac- 
cording to their 1.Q.s so 
that there will be only one 
type of variable throughout 
the experiment, namely, the 
length of the period, and 
the number of times of its 
occurrence per week. The 











long be 








A p: 2 Toe rl 
be arranged TE 
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ds Wi 
so that recitations will occur 4 


ey 





minutes long. Eo 
The pupils will be given = y 
uniform examinations month- f- 
ly. Where possible, testing — 4 
of pupils at the beginning of | — ‘ 
the term will be undertaken, | 
This cannot be done in the a i 
case of pupils beginning a. ¢ | ) 
subject, where only prog. 3 l q 
nostic tests can be given. So f 
far as possible we will use a7. 


v 


eae 


wa 


standardized and validated a 
tests to check up our uniform f° 
examinations. SA 
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The “term” 
examination which is con- 


JE 
ducted throughout the school“ 
trol in the experiment. < f 


` 


will act as an additional con- f 
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| l fn ray of all official classes have similarly been worked out 
three times 4 week; each 67 = 


The following is a typical weekly program of a teacher in this experi- 


French Teacher 





ment. 
Period Monday Tuesday 
1. Long Fr. 101 
pea il ` 
2. Short Fr. 102 Fr. 102 
pe 
O F F I` 
E A Es 
3, Long Fr. 103 
4, Short © Fr. 104 Fr. 104 
: L U N C 
‘5. Long Fr. 105 


The programs of all teachers in 
worked out. 


Bell Schedule 
Long and Regular Period Day 


lst Period (long) 8:30........9:37 
' (67 minutes) 
2nd Period (reg.) 9:41........ 10:21 


(40 minutes) 
LOS Des exwees 10:35 
| ~ (10 minutes) 
3rd Period (long) 10:39........11:46 

(67 minutes) 


Offcial Period 


áth Period (reg.) 11:50........ 12:30 
a | (40 minutes) 
unch Period 12:40........ 1:20 

. (40 minutes) 

Sth Period (long) 1:24........ 2:31 


(67 minutes) 
The length of the school day is 


normal for both teachers and pu- 
pils, 











c 
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Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Fr. 101 Fr. 101 
Fr. 102 Fr. 102 Fr. 102 
C eA L| PERI O D 
Fr. 103 Fr. 103 
Fr. 104 Fr. 104 Fr. 104 
H 
Fr. 105 Fr. 105 


the experimental set-up have been 


The crowded conditions in 
Evander Childs High School pre- 
clude the possibility of carrying out 
the experiment at this time. While 
we propose eventually to arrange 
for its completion, this paper is 
presented in advance in the hope 
that some other school may have 
conditions favorable for carrying it 
out in the interim. 

It should be borne in mind that 
this experiment is proposed on a 
small scale in order that no upset 
should occur in a large organiza- 
tion such as exists in Evander 
Childs High School. 

The writer is greatly indebted 
to Dr. Hymen Alpern for the in- 
spirational encouragement that he 
has continously given, and to Mr. 
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3 practica working 
tails of the plan.. 


CREATIVE LISTENING = i 


THE MEANING OF GENUI 


Throughout the works of the 
eminent Swiss psychologist and 
progressive educator, Edouard a 
parède, there runs the theme, “La 
leçon doit être une réponse!” The 
primary meaning of this dictum, 
or rather the first meaning that 
strikes the eye of the casual reader, 
is at the root of the manifold, mis- 
directed efforts on the part of peda- 
gogues during recent years to “so- 
cialize” the recitation, to call forth 


the “activity” of each pupil, to en- 


sure a maximum of pupil-partici- 
pation in each lesson; in other 


words, to compel, cajole, or in- 


trigue the pupil into responding. 
The distortion of the dictum has 
been most pronounced in second- 
ary schools. For, when thirty-two 
out of a class of thirty-five pupils 
have had their little say during the 
course of a recitation, when thirty- 
two- mouths have opened to utter 
More or less sapient “responses”, 
when thirty-two little dots have 
been placed on the seating-plan, the 
average high school teacher is con- 
vinced (and many a supervisor 
agrees with him) that pupil parti- 
cipation has been high, and that a 
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thoroughly socialized recitation has 
taken place. aS 

Yet is it true? Certainly it js Eo 
not true if we comprehended the i 
real meaning underlying Clapa | E 
rède’s dictum. Professor . Clapa- | Eo 
réde says: 1 | Ben 


Pupil activity does not suffice f- 


to make a school creatively active E 

unless creative activity has been a 
defined in its fullest sense. The A 
word active is vague. Activity E 
means for many, moving about, f- 
stirring oneself, executing a task E 
writing, drawing, doing some f. 
thing besides merely listening, x 
Thus M. Chessex (a contempor re 
ary Swiss writer on pedagogy) BS 

„is of the opinion that if pupils” a 
are having an oral recitation, E 

‘that does not constitute creative $ 
activity; but if the recitation 1 ‘ k 

written, “we make a closet 2P E., 
proach to the activity school.: 3 E 
Yet an oral recitation, in ee E 
tain cases, | 


_ active “in the highest 4 


‘3 





1LEducation Fonctionelle; ris) 3j 
entitled The Psychology of + (a tion bf h 
School, Authorized trans 3 set f. 
Eleanor Blackman Manheim oF 
way Junior High School. 
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can be absolute E: 
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of the term”, while a written Pye 


recitation may not be so at all. 


‘Childs High School, - E g e As I have said elsewhere, a les- 
Evander Childs +H 00. ae 


son should be an answer. If it 
serves that purpose, then it can 
be termed active even though the 
_ pupils do nothing but listen. 
What a cold douche it must be 


for our American “methodologists” 


to note that their European con- 
frére (Chessex) does not view 


even their darling oral recitation © 


as being sufficiently “active”. Like 
the M. Chessex referred to, many 
of our most intelligent and com- 
petent teachers “grasp . ... by in- 
tuition the desiderata of-a whole- 
some education”, but they become 
so intent on technique, so bound 
up with method and methods, that 
their forest is once again obscured 
by its trees. 

Why should it be necessary to 
itemize twenty or more types of 
recitation and to analyze specific 
techniques appropriate to each? 
Like the nineteenth century psy- 
chiatrists, we are developing a ma- 
nia for classification.—and are 
thereby losing all sight of the ne- 


cessity of cure. There are really 


only two types of recitation, crea- 
tive lessons and perfunctory les- 
sons. There is such a thing as 
Creative “activity” (in the narrow 
sense of the word), but there is 
also Such a thing as creative listen- 
ng. To avoid this confusion in 
terminology, Professor Claparéde 
Proposes the substitution of an- 
, Other term for the word activity: 


_ «+ « in order to avoid this 
- equivocal use of the term active 
. . . I have always spoken of 


the functional concept of educa- 


tion. ; i 
Functional education is that 
which is founded on Need: — 
need of knowing, need of seek- 
ing, need of looking at, need of 
working. Need, and the interest 
resulting from Need, are the 
factors which convert a re-action 
into a veritable act. 
“But,” critics will say, “we are 


being regaled once more with the 


idealistic fantasies of a theorist. 
School is not life. For that rea- 


son, it can never be founded on — 


the Law of Need, which is felt 
only in real life. Between the 
school and life there is a wall that 
life can mever pierce. How can 
we possibly find in the classroom 
objectives arising out of the needs 
of the children?” 

Such an objection begs the 
whole question. It is based upon 
the outworn and vicious notion 
that education is not an end in 
itself but is a discipline, a prepara- 
tion for life to come, a necessarily 
unpleasant and artificial “earthly” 
—or even “purgatorial”—prelude 
to the “heavenly” period of adult 
life which is to follow. We do 
not impose upon the feeble young 
child the learning of a technique 
for carrying back-breaking loads 
because, when he reaches adult life, 
he will be physically able to bear 
such loads and will then be equip- 
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ae vith the best technique for 
handling them! Any physical 
training teacher can show us how 
the use of the natural instinct for 
play will equip the body for its 
future needs without violating any 
of the requisite responses to its 
present needs. Biologically and 
psychologically, the periods of 
childhood and ‘adolescence are 
functionally designed to prepare 
the individual for adult life. We 
need not seek to improve upon this 
natural adaptation by super-impos- 
ing any external disciplines upon 
the internal discipline of adoles- 
cent development. 

Success in teaching—and this is 
pre-eminently true of high school 
teaching—will depend wholly upon 
the personality of the teacher rather 
than upon the method pursued. 
The classification of lessons and 
methods, originally based upon ob- 
servation of the intuitive reactions 
of successful teachers to the im- 
mediate needs of the classes of 
pupils before them, has now de- 
veloped into an end in itself, The 
cart has been preceding the horse 
so long that the poor animal is, 
no doubt, used do it. The sensi- 
tive, successful teacher will be no 
more aware that he is producing 
an “inductive lesson”, 4 “deduc- 
Eve lesson”, an “object lesson”, an 
appreciation lesson”, or a “Iabo- 
ratory lesson”, than he is aware of 
the Successive muscular acts which 
from bis mara its his weight 

ight foot to his left foot 
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Mhe image is chosen 
dvisedly for the intuitive teacher 
adv 


will do everything in his power to 
avoid the predicament of the un- 


in wa ` 


fortunate centipede who lay on his E i 
back, unable to walk, when he’. 


focused his attention on the ques- 
tion which leg he moved first. 


What, then, are the qualifica- E 
tions of the progressive high school — 
teacher? First and foremost, there. f 
is enthusiasm, enthusiasm for his” Æ i 
“subject” and for teaching as such. — P. 


Professional pride and self-respect... 


should exist as a matter of course. F 


The professional man with pride’ N 
in his profession does not hesitate - 


to discuss its technical problems in- -` | 
formally and continually with the -< 


fellow-members of his profession. 


The physician and the lawyer “talk . “a 


shop” with a purpose. 


They ex- 198 
change opinions as to the problems» f. 
which confront them in their in- « 





dividual practice. No professional = 


man “talks shop’ as little as the f 
teacher, unless by talking shop we. 
mean caustic comments upon the | 


personalities and relationships of | 


his colleagues and superiors. 


Second, enormous erudition is _— 
required. If secondary "school 
classes are to be taught according =f 
to the. needs and interests of the- | 
pupils, the high school teaches — 


must be prepared to respond im- 


mediately and fully on a Er 4 
of Subjects. Rigid departmenta ig 


"A s . è . { e 
subject divisions will have tO ae ‘ 
in 


way to a genuine program © 


e > to > $ ; 
tegration, in many cases even a 


a Ear os 
eS K e y 
Rees a Sy Se Oe 
7 = : = 





visor ? 


4 fusion of courses. The teacher 
- will have to talk a great deal, be- 


cause his pupils will demand it of 


= him, and he must be prepared to 


talk effectively, interestingly, and 
fully on almost any topic. At the 
same time he must be able to 
shape his words into a semblance 
of order, drawn, perhaps, out of 
a chaos of questioning, so that the 
conclusion of a recitation, of a 
unit of work, or of a semester may 
leave behind it an integrated im- 
pression of material gained by- his 


`. pupils. | 


Lastly, what of the poor super- 
How is he to measure the 
act and the results of teaching? It 
is obvious that we cannot go into 
detail here. In the main, how- 
ever, the supervisor must realize 
that good teaching is fundamental- 
ly an art and not a science, and 


he must be prepared, as is any 


critic of an art, to judge it sym- 
pathetically, intuitively, and with- 
Out reference to too many rules of 
thumb. Yet some rules I feel that 
even I can suggest. If the class 
is laughing freely and frequently 
(with and not at the teacher, a 
distinction of which many teach- 
“tS seem to be unaware), -it is 
Probable that the lesson is in the 


course of being successful, If the 
pupils utter a groan at interrup- 
tion by the bell, there is another 

. indication of success. If the pupil 
seeks to be placed time and again 
in the same teacher’s classes, and 
ify during equalization periods, 
there ate more pupils to be taken 
out of his classes than put in, the 
indication is plain. And this is 
true whether the lessons are induc- 
tive, deductive, Socratic, or lec- 

“ture. Furthermore, if there is any 
magic in the word “socialized”, 
they will be socialized in direct 
ratio as the number of pupils 
whose needs are being met, in- 
creases. 

When criteria such as these are 
used in the measurement of teach- 
ing, when the personality and learn- 
ing of the teacher are the touch- 
stones of his success, rather than 
the way in which he has learned to 
parrot methodology, then the 
schools will be nearing the goal 
laid down in the prime tenet of 
Professor Dewey’s and Professor 
Claparéde’s educational philosophy: 
“Learning ?—Certainly, but living 
primarily, and learning through 
and in relation to this living.” 

LEONARD F. MANHEIM. 
Richmond Hill High School. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING 
CHILD GUIDANCE* 


There is evidence that even in 


—, 
* 


Address before the mady of the 
Boys High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


very ancient times those who did 
not conform to social customs were 
subjected to some form of correc- 
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-Skulls have been 
ch indicate clearly 
was practiced by 


The reason fot 
not 


tive treatment. 
unearthed whi 
that trepanning 
prehistoric man. 
this surgical operation a. 
definitely known, but it 1s T 
possible that it was pean h 
permit the demons of spirits w E 
were causing some bodily distur 
ance to escape from their human 
prison. Pe: 
Blood-letting for alleviating vari- 
nd mental ailments 
was resorted to long before the 
circulation and function of the 
blood were correctly understood. 
Some noxious influence, it was 
thought, was allowed to escape. 
Routine bleeding for this purpose 
was not abandoned until the early 
part of the nineteenth century. 
New situational problems arose 
when children began to associate 
in the classroom for group instruc- 
tion. The devil, perforce, had to 


ous physical a 


| s _ be expelled from the body of the 


unruly student. The use of the 


rod or lash seemed to be an 


i F orthodox procedure of accomplish- 


iag this objective. Flogging was 
a ‘common practice among _ the 
Romans, as is evidenced by a mural 
decoration! depicting a Roman 
school of ancient Pompeii in which 
a pedagogue is shown in the act of 
whipping a student. Of course, 
there is no way of knowing 
whether the pedagogue was con- 


ene 


1Paul Monroe: “Histo 
ip ty of Educa- 
7 » P. 90. The Macmillan Company, 
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‘ag to exorcise the | 






trying ne T 
demon from the body of the delin- ] 
The schools of the Jesuit Order < Y. 


were organized about the mi ddle i | l 
s f 
of the sixteenth centuty. 


poral punis charact a 
of the time, was almost eliminated © 
” R 3. aa 
from their schools.” ? Obedience. 
and proper conduct of pupils were- 
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obtained by close supervision, bys ` 


rap) i A 


relying upon the religious motive, =f- 


and by a system of rewards that f 












i 


made use of the desire for praise: P- 


and recognition. eae 

During the eighteenth century, it T 
was the custom in school3 to chas- ` 
tise the dullard by placing a dunce = f 
cap on his head. Attired in this- f- 


headgear, the was often compelled a 


A TON 


to sit astride a wooden donkey. == F 


-i 


The reforms of Pestalozzi, of f- 


“ha 


Herbart, of Froebel, and those of oa a 


lesser note among the pioneers 10 f- 


nex? 


the psychological treatment of chil- i x 
dren, found their inspiration in the | | 
teachings of Rousseau. Now, for 


I 4 


Bo 


oe | 
the first time, the child became Ki AE. 
center of interest in an educatiot®. f 
program. “To John Locke belongs f 


the honor of writing the Hrs 
on education that deals prima 
with the child, but to Rousseau f 
belongs the honor of 
educational theories fro 
of the child.” 4 





4Ibid., p. 294. 
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was publis 


hment, so characteristic ~f 
me | Ue 
word, 
- from the subject to the pupil. All 
~~ of the newer tendencies in educa- 


‘tion are essentially paidocenttic. _ 


' 2 superficial, investigations into the 
psychological . equipment of the 
~~. child. “In 1903 the scientific study 
© of the measurement of intelligence 


| a 


e first book f 
rily | 


deriving Mf 
m the nature f 


te 
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PSAjthough Rousseaus siine 
hed in 1762, it was not 


E cil within comparatively recent 


years that educators have focused 


their attention upon the pupil as 


the center of interest. G, Stanley 


= Hall coined the term “paidocen- 
tricism” which describes, in a 


the shifting of attention 


The impetus that G. Stanley 
Hall gave to paidocentricism® re- 
sulted in numerous, and very often 


was undertaken by Binet and 
others.5  ‘‘The original purpose 
of this investigation was to study 
those children who were so defec- 


tive mentally that they needed a 


special kind of training.” 6 
Terman and his associates con- 
tinued the work of Binet. They sys- 


_ tematized the intelligence tests and 
=œ. Correlated them to various age 


levels. The intelligence quotient 
became an invaluable aid in dis- 
tinguishing the mental chaff from 
the intellectual grain. Classifica- 
tion of pupils in terms of intelli- 
&ence rating was soon found to be 
inadequate and, at times, unjust to 


Se, 


me - Claparède: “Experimental Peda- 
rl >» P. 17. Longmans, Green and 
mpany, 1911. 
nage Adams: “Modern Develop- 
S in Educational Practice’, p. 78. 
‘tcourt, Brace and Company, 1922. 


the student. 


child seemed to contradict the re- 
sults of the testing program. Some 
of these unforeseen factors which 


were not divulged or measured by. 


the testing program were actual at- 


tainment, interest, character, moral ` ` 
force, emotional strength, and per- 


sistency. Today there are literally 
hundreds of tests. on the market 


that purport to give scientific data’ 


on almost every conceivable phase 
of the child’s mental organiza- 
tion. The avidity with which 
these tests are being adopted by 
many students of psychology is 


giving the testing movement in- 


education much unfavorable pub- 
licity. | | 

Self-testing, as a method of 
determining the reason for one’s 
delinquency, consists of an in- 
trospective examination by the 
student of the factors responsible 
for his acts. The child is thus 
directed in his subjective analysis 


_ by questions put to him by a guid- 


ance counselor. It is apparent that 
such information will in many 
cases be unreliable and difficult to 
verify.? 

The procedure of making case 
studies in order to obtain data 
relevant to the problem child is an 
attempt to elevate the introspective 
method to a scientific and objective 
basis. Whenever the information 


i i i “Tntro- 
TFor a brief discussion of 
spection” as & method of research see 
Claparède, op. Cty PP- 74-100. 
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obtained in a case history becomes 
voluminous, it is patent that the 
psychologist has delved too deeply 
inta the atomic nature of the child 
and has, to a large extent, lost 
sight of the gross structure and in- 
tegrated function of the complete 
organism. 

Psychoanalysis is a method of 
retrieving and interpreting past 
thought processes and experiences 
which, directly or indirectly, have 
contributed to some overt act. The 
Freudian procedure, as a means of 
discovering the reason for a be- 
havior disturbance, aims at recall- 
ing to consciousness such infantile 
experiences in the past as have in- 
fluenced sex life. With the new 

‘understanding of the coherence of 
his past acts and with the expres- 
sion of supressed emotions the 
complex may disappear and the 
subject is ready for re-education. 
The aid given to the delinquent by 
psychoanalysis, as practiced by the 
Freudian school, in removing un- 
fortunate inhibitions is its most 
important contribution to the guid- 
ance movement. It is not essential 
for the teacher to extract a detailed 
biographical history of the class- 
room disturber. Whatever in- 
formation is given wholeheartedly, 
‘during an informal sympathetic 
chat, may be used legitimately by 
the teacher. Evidence of a patho- 
logical trend in a student’s behavior 
calls for the expert attention of a 
psychiatrist. 
Whereas Freud goes back to the 
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: “period t 
of a complex, 
some experience in the immediate 
past or in the present for enlight- 


day life, Jung maintains,19 isa f 
means of determining the reason - 4 
for a complex, with its concomitant y 


Only an expert in | 


misbehavior. 


o seek the cause A 
“Jung looks for 


enment as to the nature of the trou- ; 


ble.” 9 Interpretation of Jeina 4 


in relation to the events of every f. 


As 
g 5 


, A 


dream-analysis should be permitted ` a 


to attempt this method in treating — f 


a child with a behavior problem. =- } 
Alfred Adler bases11 his psy- f 


chological principles in part. upon — 3 
his physiological investigations of Te. 


organ inferiority. If an organ be f- 
diseased or injured the rest of the ; 


body tends to be mobilized for the > 4 


protection and relief of the weak- 


ened structure. This physiological | 
compensation has its counterpart E 
reorganization | 
when the individual suffers a real f: 


in psychological 


or imaginary mental handicap. In- f. 


ability to adjust oneself to difficult 


social situations is compensated for 
by one of three types of activity, - 


as follows: (1). The individual 
uses his infirmity as a weap? 
dominate others, as in the case 0 


the sickly child or the cripple % ` 


: s 
the stutterer who tyrannizes ot ‘7 


by the right of invalidism of phys 


Adams, op. Cita, P- 260-261. 
10Adams, op. cit, P- 261. ‘a this 
11The information contained oa o 


and the following paragraphs es pfi 
tained from a series of i. Adlet: 


vately conducted by Dr. 


n to. 










>. 


al defect; (2) The individual 


uns away from the duties of life, 
as in the case of the truant who 
escapes from the responsibilities of 
-= school obligations ; and (3), The 


individual who strives for power 
to overcome a feeling of inferiority 
in a selfish but not necessarily in 
an unwholesome manner, for ex- 
ample, the debater and the excel- 
lent student who cannot succeed 
as athletes, or the athlete who feels 
that he cannot excel as a student. 


-Each of the three types, just men- 


tioned, seeks to secure social secur- 
ity and recognition in a style or 
attitude of living which he him- 
self has voluntarily chosen and de- 
veloped. Adler contends that 
these three types or mixtures of 
types—for there are no pure ones 


—form the basis for future delin- 
` quencies and neuroses. 


The criminal, the drug addict, 
the delinquent, the truant, the 
failure in school, and the over- 
submissive person, each is think- 
ing only in terms of his own 
prestige, his own interests, his 
overwhelming desire for attention, 
and his love for being in the lime- 
light, Out of the past life of the 
individual, particularly the first 
five years of life, from his own 
experiences, he is shown the 
Coherence of his actions, mental 
and physical. Again, as in psycho- 
analysis, the new. understanding 
84ined from seeing this coherence, 
Places the subject in the proper at- 
titude for re-education, for learn- 


ing to codperate with and con- 
tribute to the welfare of others. 
He is asked to think through care- 
fully the implications of these two 
questions: (1) Are you a help or 
a burden to your class? (2) Are 
you solving your problem of cor- 


rect living, or are you thinking of — 


your own selfish advancement and 


the gratification of your feelings — 


and desires? If it is possible to 
guide these delinquents in altering 
their style of living so that they 
codperate with and contribute to 
the welfare of the group, their be- 
havior difficulties would be elim- 
inated. 

From the Adlerian point of 
view, the normal or truly adjusted 
individual is the one who recog- 
nizes that social security is obtained 
by contributing to and codperating 
for the well-being of his fellow 
men. Instead of being a retard- 
ing influence in the community by 
thinking only of his personal in- 
terests, the normal child becomes 
a helpful factor in his family, his 
school, and other social groups. 

The free and unbridled expres- 
sion of a tendency (of instinct) 
may lead to delinquency. The so- 
called acquisitive instinct may find 
an outlet in stealing. Punishment 
for this anti-social activity may be 
ineffectual in reorganizing Of curb- 
ing the tendency. The urge to 
possess and hoard may be utilized 
in developing a hobby in which 
saving and collecting are prere- 
quisite. Innate pugnacity may 
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sublimated, by encouraging boys to 


participate in organized athletics., 


The impulse for self-assertion may 
be fulfilled in solid achievement 
such as debating, leading of class- 
room organization, and engaging 
in pupil self-government. Un- 
healthy curiosity may be redirected 
into worthwhile channels of simple 
forms of scientifc investigations. 
The function of the guidance coun- 
selor is to turn or transfer any 
undesirable tendencies of the 
delinquent into avenues of activity 
that may aid the individual in 
furthering his educational and cul- 
tural development. 

The observation of animal be- 
havior under very carefully con- 
trolled conditions was undertaken 
by Pavlov,12 the Russian physiol- 
ogist. In the United States, Wat- 
son performed many interesting 
experiments on infants patterned 
after Pavlovs physiological in- 
vestigations with animals. Watson 
maintains that, with few excep- 
tions, the responses of a child soon 
after birth are the result of learn- 
ing and conditioning. (Another 
point of view is to regard these 
responses as the result of a natural 
tendency which is the outcome of 
a simple maturation process.) The 
study of an individual's condi- 
tioned reflexes provides fruitful 
means of discovering the origin 
and development of his antisocial 


12For a brief and interesting account 
of Palov’s and Watson's ee see H. 
G. Wells: “The Science of Life”, pp. 
1288-1323. The Literary Guild, 1934. 
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children through faulty training H 
(conditioning) by parents. The“ 3 
child who enters school at the age 


of six has developed a large num- 


ber of conditioned reflexes. Not P 


all are favorable to the tasks of 


the school. Watson stresses the f 
point that a child’s behavior is not 4 
so much the result of inheritance -f 
or instinct, as the effects of train- eS 
ing. Consequently the onus of a -f 
student’s delinquencies is placed |S 
upon unwholesome influences and ` 


the ineffectual school program and 
conditioning. 2 


The terms used in literature13 J 
on the subject of guidance to de- z 3 
scribe two types of personality or 8 3 
ganization are extrovert and intro- 
vert. The extrovert comes in con- | > 
tact with life eagerly, spontaneous- | 
ly, and without preparation or E. 
plan. In school he becomes the 
cheer leader, the debater, the actor, = f 
‘the class captain, and the noise f 


ormed by — 


i 
TE 
4 










as Y 
ee, i , x 
fon and guidance. Paradoxically, 


he is the one who causes the least 


p> trouble in the classroom. Children 
= of this type are characteristically 
“shy, diffident, outwardly uncon- 


E cerned, difficult to understand, and 


aF P. Ro 
4 sah 
Soka 


maker. In general his delinquen- 
cies are the result of his supef- 


abundant energy. Early recogni A 
idual f 


tion of this type of indiv 
lightens the task of the guidance 


counselor. It is often possible to. 


i E N P ile 
direct his interests into worthwhil 


fields of productive activity: 
the other hand, the introv 
generally considered to be 1” ne 
of the maximum amount of 4 
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13June E. Downey: “The will 
perament and Its Testing » p. 
Appleton and Company, 1921. . 
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withdrawing at the first approach 


‘of teacher interest. The extrovert 


adjusts himself easily to the social 
environment. The introvert, on the 
other hand, shuts himself up in 
his own world and becomes sus- 
picious of the helpful intentions 
of his fellow students. If an in- 
trovert were to obtain an insight 
into his personality traits, he may 
equal or surpass the extrovert in 
understanding and controlling so- 
cial forces. The. function of the 
guidance counselor is to moderate 
any unwholesome exuberance of 
the extrovert, and to draw to the 
surface the latent potentialities of 
the introvert. 

A prerequisite for educational 
guidance is a thorough knowledge 
of mental hygiene. According to 
Burnham,14 the special effort in 
the mental hygiene of childhood 
should be to preserve the integrity 
of the child’s personality. The 
teachers become the guardians of 
the child’s happiness by removing 
any distracting and disintegrating 
conditions that tend to destroy the 


Very characteristics and modes of 


teaction necessary to the pupil's 
— 


ma Yilliam H. Burnham: “The Nor- 
al Mind”, p. 680. D. Appleton and 
ompany, 1921. 

“Ibid, p. 213. 


well-being. Burnham maintainsi5 ` 


that the essentials without which a 


_ person cannot be quite sound men- 


tally are, (1) a task—to be busy 
and to do something worthwhile, 


(2) a plan—to make the activity 


purposive, and (3) the necessary 
freedom to accomplish his ob- 
jective and ideal. 


It is desirable that teachers have 
a sufficient knowledge of the psy- 
chological methods and principles 
underlying child guidance. What- 
ever may be thought about the ap- 
plication of guidance procedures, 
the teacher ought to be aware of 
what has been achieved in the way 
of actual attainments. Further- 
more, it is his business to know 
his pupils as thoroughly as pos- 


sible. In dealing with disturbers 


within the classroom the teacher 
should adopt the conduct of the 
general practitioner in medicine. 
Although the physician is sum- 
moned to treat every kind of dis- 
ease, he has the courage to consult 
a specialist when conditions baffle 
him. The appreciation and knowl- 
edge of the psychological methods 
used in child guidance and the ex- 
perienced gained while serving an 
apprenticeship âs teacher and 
guide, will aid the teacher to meet 
intelligently most situational prob- 
lems arising within the classroom. 


ABRAHAM B. BERMAN. 


Boys High School. 
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ARISTA—A MEDIU 






M FOR PRACTICAL 


EDUCATION 


When a well known research 
educator told a convention of his 
colleagues that 95' per cent of su- 
perior college graduates were being 
rejected for jobs that had as a 
requisite executive ability, he 
pointed his finger at the weakness 
of a liberal arts education, and a 
traditional academic education. The 
thousands upon thousands of high 
school graduates walking the 
streets, bewildered and utterly 
demoralized, are mute evidence of 
the tragic failure of the academic 
educational process to prepare the 
individual for an effective pat- 
ticipation in the affairs of a prac- 
tical world. The core of the trou- 
ble is that there does not exist 
within the compass of the academic 
system any plan that aims primar- 
ily to direct the individual’s in- 
terest in some occupational en- 
deavor, and then, to provide him 
with an opportunity, while still 
in school, to take part in a pro- 
gram which will contribute train- 
ing in the fundamental require- 
ments of his job. 

In Richmond Hill High School, 
through the medium of Arista, a 
society comprising the most likely 
human material in the school, an 
experiment is in operation incor- 
porating this idea. The experi- 


eks two objectives. The 


ment se 


first of these is to give the superior ` 


= 


child of the school an opportunity _ 


for training and orientation in his. — 
occupational preference. Second, it f 
seeks to provide the members of ~~ = 
Arista with an opportunity for 
training in the use of tools and _ j 
techniques essential for an execu- 2i 


tive position. 


To initiate the experiment, the a = 


individual members of Arista were ~ 
organized into groups with similar 


vocational interest. Each 


group: 


was invested with the responsibility -7 


to plan, organize, 


ing and orientation. 


administer, ~ 
and publicize a project closely ¥ 2 
related in nature to their occupa- 
tional preference. From their pat- 
ticipation in the project, the mem- f 
bers were to gain vocational train 


And from | 


Ae EA 


their handling of the details of he $ 


planning, organizing, administrat- 


ing, and publicizing the projects, 


the students were to gain expert, 


ence in working with tools af 


techniques that are fundamental to 


leadership in any feld of human 


endeavor. 


) n 
The young men and wom 


. the 
seeking careers 1n politics, law, ack 


diplomatic service, and civ! 


ice agreed to work together ing 
project under the group he 





“Public 


writers and advertising copywriters 


A es 
VEs 


AE 


Service Unit.” Aspiring 





formed a Journalism Unit, with a 
roject of their own. There were 
rojects on the Arista agenda for 

the Business Unit and the Scientific 


Research group. ‘The prospective 


‘teachers formulated a plan for the 


introduction of a Tutorial Project. 

An account of the latter project 
may serve to make clear the man- 
ner in which the two objectives of 
the experiment were achieved. The 
tutorial project, undertaken by the 


. future teachers, was for the pur- 


pose of affording opportunities to 
the Arista participants to acquire 
practical experience and vocational 
orientation in some phases of the 
teaching profession. All the trap- 
pings of a typical teaching environ- 
ment were made available to this 
group. A classroom was reserved 
for their use for one period daily. 
Students deficient in any major 
subject could report to this room 
for help. 

The original plans of the project 
‘called for one tutor to one student, 
but the enthusiastic acceptance of 
the tutoring idea by the faculty 
and the student body necessitated 
a revision, and two, sometimes 
three and four pupils, were as- 
signed to a tutor. When a tutor 
had more than one pupil, they 
were usually of the same grade, 
and needed help in identical sub- 
ject matter, This arrangement 


eliminated undue strain on any one 
individual tutor. 


‘The description of the tutorial 
project is not complete, until the 
unit’s efforts to make the project 
a smoothly functioning affair have 
been told. The organization and 
administration of the tutorial 


project was outstanding, coming 


from a group without any previous 
experience in executive perform- 
ance. It must be remembered that 
help was to be given to students 
deficient in any major subject. A 
daily schedule of subjects was or- 
ganized for that purpose. The fol- 
lowing material, taken from a 
notice sent around to teachers and 
students in connection with the 
program, gives an idea of the scope 
of subject matter taught. It reads: 

“The schedule of subjects is as 
follows: 

Monday—Mathematics, Stenog- 
raphy, Accounting and Law; 

Tuesday—English, Speech and 
Latin ; | 

Wednesday—Social Sciences; 

Thursday—Physical Sciences and 
Biology; — 

Friday—Modern Languages. 

The tutoring will take place 
every day the ninth period in 
Room ....---- y 

The Board of Tutorial Chair- 
men responsible for these notices 
were members of the teachers’ unit 
who were elected by the group to 
act as chairman for each day's pro- 

ram. The duties of the chairman 
were defined by the unit, Each 
chairman was responsible for the 
order’ and conduct of the day's pr 
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gram. The chairman was entrusted 
with the authority to assign pef- 
manently students to tutors. Any 
question of procedure that arose 
during the period was to be refer- 
red to the chairman for final dis- 
position. The chairmen were also 
held accountable for checking åt- 
tendance records on the proper de- 
partmental bulletin boards. 

The enthusiasm of the faculty 
and student body for this project 
was not a spontaneous reaction. It 
was brought about by persistent 
follow-up and continuous adver- 
tising and publicity on the part of 
the teachers’ unit. All the intel- 
lectual ingenuity and nascent dip- 
lomacy that was brought into ac- 
tion by the group, in order to win 
the coöperation of the faculty and 
student body, indicated their grow- 
ing awareness Of where emphasis 
must be placed to put across an 
enterprise. The support of the 
faculty was sought by direct ap- 
proach and by mimeographed no- 
tices which stressed the potential 
value of the project to pupils 
deficient in their studies. Part of 
the strategy used by the future 
teachers to stimulate interest in the 
project among the students was to 
refer to it constantly in casual con- 
versation with other students, in 
Speech classes, and in composi- 
tions. 

A great deal of general interest 
in the tutorial project was brought 
about by the Journalism Unit, 
whose own project was to pub- 
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cupational groups: The school 

paper and the various local news- 

papers were used as forums by 

this unit to broadcast the benefits 
crue to the pupils and 


that would ac l 
tutors from the tutorial project. 


Members of the Journalism group 


‘who were on the editorial staff of 


the school paper used the availabil- 


ity of the editorial columns to 


laud the undertaking. They also — 


coined an expression which helped 
popularize the work of the Teach- - 


ers) Unit. “Share-the-Learning” -. F 
was the catch phrase and it really — Ee 


caught on. 


It was in the execution of the. f 
small but vital details, so neces-- SS 
sary for the success of the tutorial, f 
project, that the prospective teach- ` f 
ers gained use of the tools and f 
techniques of leadership. Train- f 
ing for leadership, if we are to. f 
get away from educational gen- f- 
eralities and vagaries on that sub- 
ject, is nothing more than train- 


ing in executive behavior. 


The effects of participating in 
the tutorial project were not long 
in making themselves apparent 10 


the profound changes that came 


over the deportment and per sonal: 
ities of a majority of the Tee 
Unit. From youngsters who fe 

an extreme self-consciousness ms pe 
they were first put in 4 
where they had to gi 
there grew self-confident ? jer 
men and women who could ° ere 
and command as though they ¥ 


ELT 
s to 
sal 





the manner born. May it be 
d in passing, that the pupil 
would be much, better equipped to 
cope with the exigencies of life, 
if the high schools provided him 
with opportunities for gaining in- 
sight into administrative leader- 
ship? P ‘ 

To the Public Service Unit, how- 
ever, goes the laurel wreath for a 
project that caught the public eye 
and ear. Their project evoked 


widespread and favorable comment 


in the metropolitan press, and one 
phase of it found itself broadcast 
over the air waves for a half hour 
via WNYC. 

The Public Service Unit made a 
study of the characteristics of men 
active in public life, in order to 
determine ‘an ideal type of pub- 
lic servant.” It was the conviction 
of this group that the cause of 
Democracy would be advanced in 
these socially turbulent times, if 
places of public leadership were in 
the hands of intelligent, well- 
trained, socially conscious, and 
highly ethical public officials. They 
sought in their project an “ideal 
civic leader” after whom they 
could pattern themselves. 

Individual members of this 
group carried on research in the 
public records of men like Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia, Police Com- 
missioner Valentine, Park Com- 
Missioner Robert Moses, Grover 
Whalen, President of the World’s 


F 1 . . 
tait Corporation, James Finnegan, 


Chairman of the Civil Service 


Board, and others of like status in 
public life. The outstanding 
qualities of leadership traits of 
these men were debated by their 
champions of the Public Service 
Unit, before a general meeing of 
the Arista Society. The outcome 
of the debates and speeches be- 
fore the entire Arista was that 
Robert Moses was voted the man 
in active public life who most 
nearly “embodies all the qualities 
of the ideal type of public 
servant.” 

The interesting culmination of 
the project was the formal pres- 
entation at a special school as- 
sembly of a gold medal to the 
Honorable Robert Moses, Park 
Commissioner of New York City, 
for his “meritorious service to the 
people of New York City.” 

The experience gained by the 
Public Service Unit from their con- 
trol of the organization, admin- 
istration, and publicity of the 
“Leadership” project was much 
the same as that gained by the 
Teachers’ Unit, with this addition: 
They acquired an ability to meet 
“big-name” personalities with com- 
plete self-possession and dignity. 
Even the excitement of being in- 
terviewed by reporters from the 
New York Times and other news- 
papers was met with the same 
poise and mental alertness. It was 
an unusual educational oppot 
tunity that enabled the future 
lawyers, diplomats, and political 
careerists to appraise the records 
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of men in public office, and to 
meet with them on a basis of 
mutual regard. 

As was mentioned previously 
there are many other projects on 
the Arista agenda. One especially 
may prove useful to all the mem- 
bers of Arista. It is a job analysis 
study et tam by representatives 
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HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CIVICS | | 
TEACHERS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK of 
_TEACHERS QP 1E Summe 


Inasmuch as there are over 
seventy teachers’ organizations in 
the City of New York, the birth 
of a new one calls for an explana- 
tion. With the spread of fascism 
and dictatorship all over the world, 
and the consequent destruction of 
democracy, no more important 
purpose can be ascribed to educa- 
tion in this country, than the de- 
velopment of effective citizenship ; 
we must develop in our students, 
not only skills in algebra, lan- 
guage, science, and shop-work, but 
also a thorough understanding of 
the American tradition. Complete 
knowledge of the practical and 
theoretical workings of our City, 
State and National governments 


given to mature high school stu- | 


dents is the best way to combat 
the evil forces that would destroy 
democracy in this country. Yet, 
today, Civics is the “neglected 
orphan” of the curriculum. Re- 
quirements for graduation from 
the schools of this state emphasize 
subjects in no way connected with 
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e results of the study 
groups. en dy 
are to be used to further the prac- 


tical orientation of the members of “4 
Arista to their future jobs. 
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ALFRED KuNITz, _ 


Faculty Adviser, Arista, f- 


Richmond Hill High School. 


$ $ 


ae = 


education for effective citizenship. noO = 
The letter of the National Self. | 
Government Committee to Dii S 


Luther Gulick, Director of the. 


Regents Inquiry, formulates the — E 
main purpose of public education E 


as stated by the Founders: 


Franklin: for public service. a 


Washington: am 
opinion of self government. af ¥ 
Adams: for civic and moral E 
duties. ee a 


Madison and Monroe: for. £00 — a 


ernment. E o 

Jefferson: to know what is gf 

ing on, and to make, each, E 

his part go on right. Ba E 

Is it possible any longer to 18 | 

nore the wisdom © these f 
men? A 
made that 


Charges have been 
the teaching of Civics 
to achieve the ends sought. te. 
outmoded syllabus, oe og 
texts, weak supervision, ipto 
of non-civics licensed te4 € “bust 
Civics classes, and OFF ‘ge 





mers 


enlightened ame 


has failed E 
AE 


ring 


Ming from within and destroy-. 
©, real teaching of Civics, have 


a 


Rent color to these charges. Teach- 


of Civics, sensing the challenge 
to the entire educational system, 
determined to form an organiza- 
tion designed to remedy these 


evils, dedicated to the improve- 


ment of Civics teaching. Joseph 
C. Driscoll, a teacher of Civics at 
Erasmus Hall High School in 
Brooklyn, took the initiative by 


calling for a meeting of interested 


teachers. On March 21, 1936 a 
body of teachers met at New York 


' University and formed the Asso- 


ciation of Civics. Teachers of the 
City of New York. The aims of 
the Association are best stated by 
the preamble to the constitution: 


~ 


1. To learn the best that is be- 
ing discussed in the field of 
Civics, government, and 
problems in democracy. 

2. To participate in conferences 
for the active discussion of 
questions and problems that 
concern the improvement of 
conditions in the community. 


3. To promote those means that 
will enrich the lives of chil- 
dren and to make them more 
useful citizens. 


| 4. To’ develop professional 
leadership so that teachers of 
Civics and government may 
more fully recognize their 
social and civic responsibil- 
ities and become a vital 
force in the community. 


The organization meeting proved | 


a lively one. As was to be ex- 
pected in a gathering of Civics 
teachers, a democratic constitution 
was adopted after much discussion. 
Provisions were made for sufficient 
membership meetings, nomination 
of officers by the membership and 
referendums. The Association ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Asso- 
ciation of Social Science Teachers 
to become one of the sections but 
keeping its own identity. Thus 
was born what we hope will be a 
strong force in elevating the teach- 
ing of Civics to a plane consonant 
with its importance in the life of 
the community. 


‘Many problems have presented 
themselves in the few months of 
our existence. What shall be the 
place of Civics in a revised cur- 
riculum and what shall be its rela- 
tion to other social sciences? A 
committee was appointed to study 
this problem. A preliminary re- 
port of the committee was de- 
livered by Mrs. Anne Janis, chair- 
man, at the meeting held on May 
23rd at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Revision of the syllabus, up-to-date 
text books containing illustrative 
material and approaching the 
pupils’ level, opportunity to see 
our government in action, and the 
building up of an adequate civics 
library in each school were some 
of the recommendations of the 
committee. The Association also 
went on record as favoring a course 
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in the problems of democracy to 
be given to mature high school 
students to combat the inroads on 
our democratic government. The 
present course in American His- 
tory has been so greatly enlarged 
in recent years that there is not 
time to deal with these problems 
in the year’s course in American 
History. Vital problems such as 
nominating conventions, charter 
revision, proportional representa- 
- tion and so forth, should be thor- 


oughly understood by our maturer 


students who are removed only a 
few years from active participation 
in community life. Immature ninth 
year students can not understand 
the problems facing out democ- 
racy, and the twelfth year course 
in American History has already 
expanded beyond the point where 
any additions can be reasonably 
made. “Civics must be taught all 
the time”, said James E. Finnegan, 
President of the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission addressing the 
Association on Problems of a Civil 
Service Commissioner. “It should 
be the main entrance to and the 
main exit from school.” Mr. 
Richard Welling, Chairman of the 
National Self Government Com- 
mittee, Inc. gave us some friendly 
advice, as did Mr. Lucian Lamm, 
chairman of the American History 
Syllabus Revision Committee, who 
spoke on “The Origins and Devel- 
opment of Our Democratic Insti- 
tutions.” Election of officers hav- 


ing been completed (officers, ex- 


ecutive DOA 







and 2 dvisory co un 
VUN. 


cil appended below), the meeting 4 
adjourned tO attend the joint — 


luncheon of Social Science Teach- 7 


ai — 
At this luncheon out digestion 


was considerably interfered with am 


by Superintendent John L.. Tilds. 


ley who flatly declared that “the i 


teaching of Civics has been’ a M 


. it has not been pró- Š 


failure . - 


perly taught and has failed to 
bring about good citizenship.” If. f 
we could make the other Super-. 5 E 
intendents, the Board of Educa-. P 


tion, and other civic bodies - con- E 


scious of the causes of the failure f 
in the teaching of Civics, and en- fo 
list their aid in eradicating these f 
causes, we can produce a Civis `f 
course, concerned not with methods f 
aot with 
devices for disposing of sewage, f 


of purifying water, 


1 


but concerned with endowing our E: 
students with the insight and in- aq 
ssfully |. 
public | 4 Bs 


telligence necessary tO succe 
approach the solution of 


problems. This course, moreovet f 
by properly f 


ics teachers, F A 


would be taught 
qualified licensed civics 
not by Art teachers, Latin t 

ers, Or Mathematics teachers. 
committee of the Association ™° 


iscusse 
with Dr. Tildsley and dS pe 
constructive suggestions ics i 
improvement of Civics 4° d 


teaching. The Committee to 
Dr. Tildsley sympathetic jr ions ! 
interested in its recomme? jean 
Dr, Tildsley was SUPS" 
that of the 371 teachers 
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teach Civics only 124 possessed 
4 Civics license. Teachers of 

thirty-four different licenses other 
than Civics are assigned by the 
' Board of Education on the recom- 
 mendation of the principals to 
C teach Civics. The inquiring tax- 
ayer should not wonder, then, 
why the teaching of Civics is in- 
adequate, “superficial in content, 
inculcated in perfunctory 
= fashion.” School Superintendents 
in the State of New York, ques- 


i- 


> and 


» ernment Committee, recently made 
- the following points. 7 


1. More time should be given 
to the teaching of Civics. 

2. The present course comes 
too early in the high school 
curriculum with the result 
that the students forget most 
of what they have learned by 
the time they receive their 
diplomas; and that is just 


the responsibilities of citizens. 
3. Civic training should be con- 

tinued through all four years 

of the high school course. 


What obstacles stand in the way 
to reform? The taxpayer who 
foots the bills for education wants 
to know why we in the school sys- 
tem do not turn out citizens capable 
of assuming: their place in the 
community with intelligence and 
effectiveness. Is it the fault of the 
colleges with their emphasis on 
language and mathematics? Is it 
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tioned by the National Self Gov- - 


the time when they assume 


the fault of the teachers, the syl- 
labus, the supervisors? Does the 


administrative branch of our 


schools tolerate Civics as the dump- 


ing ground for unqualified teach- 
ers? Whatever the causes, the 
Association of Civics Teachers will 
ferret them out, remove them, and 
raise the teaching of Civics to the 
high plane it deserves. To this 
end we will welcome the codpera- 
tion of all teachers, principals, 
superintendents, civic groups, and 
others interested in realizing the 
true aims of education in our 
democracy. 


SUMMARY 


Recommendations for the Im- 
provement of Civics and Civics 
Teaching: 

1. That the Community Civics 

© syllabus should be revised 

with a view to making the 
subject more practical and 
vital; that significant changes 
in the community operations 
and functions of the last 
decade be incorporated in a 
revised syllabus. 

>. That in view of the tremen- 

dous interest in government 
to-day and in view of its 
profound importance in the 
lives of all citizens, a Course 
in government of principles 
of democracy should be 
made compulsory for mature 
students in the senior high 


schools. 
3. That non-civics licensed 
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teachers be eliminated from 
teaching civics and that only 
properly qualified teachers be 


assigned to teach civics. 


4. That civic organizations in- 
terested in promoting good 
and a better 


government 
community life be contacted 
for the purpose of obtaining 
their support and codpeta- 
tion for the realization of 
worthy civic objectives. 

5. That the Office of Director 
of Civics and Civic Activities 
be continued and the Director 
‘of Civics shall not only 
supervise teachers, but also 
lead in the preparation of a 
new course of study, and 
new books. | 
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Girls Commercial High School. : E 


A GEOMETRY CLASS EXAMINES THE 
CONSTITUTION *.’ 


Once again the Constitution of 
the United States is current events. 
An economic earthquake has sent 





*This article, with the title “The 
Constitution: What It Means to Me”, 
received third prize in the Brooklyn 
Eliminations of the New York Times 
Constitution Contest of April, 1936. 
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repeated tremors through out i 
dustrial structure with 1n¢v p 
results. Chinks and cracks 10° 
appeared, many of alarming Pe 

eee . structu! 
portions. Whether the of 
continues to. stand depem™ e 


ss O $ 
course, upon the soundnes? = ye f. 
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foundation, the Constitutt? 





E 
this foundation, the greater the 
amplitude of sway, the greater the 


eK 


of scientific 










t is th a ultimate support of our 
‘conomic and political superstruc- 
ire, When the industrial edifice 


sways, stresses are transmitted to 





stress. Anxiously, we ask, “Is 
the structure large enough to with- 
stand the repeated shocks?” . 

To an examination. of this ques- 
tion let us apply the methodology 
and. mathematical 
thinking. This procedure may 


strike some as unorthodox. Let us 


proceed, nevertheless. 


We have in the Constitution “a 
striking example of general con- 
formation to the pattern of pos- 


tulational thinking, and in the re- ~ 


sult of it, since major terms are 


` undefined and so are variables, we 


have, in skeletal form, a doctrinal 
function of hypothetical type.” 1 
The claim is not made here that 


an unknown and mysterious math- - 


ematician was concealed in the con- 
vention hall in Philadelphia; that 


the Founding Fathers were in- 


fluenced to give the Constitution 
a mathematical form. As an ex- 
ample of a doctrinal function the 
Constitution is imperfect. Per- 
haps much of our present-day dif- 
“rence of opinion upon the con- 
Stitutionality of certain laws could 
never exist if a mathematician had 
Sat at the convention table! Al- 
though Gladstone characterized the 


Se 


1 
Tiga J. Keyser: “The Nature of the 
ice rinal Function”, Scripta Mathemat- 


» February, 1934, 


Federal Constitution as the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at 
a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man, it is no secret, his- 
torically, that very little, if any, of 
our Constitution was invented by 
the Convention of 1787. From the 
British and Colonial precedents the 
Framers had distilled that which 
to them appeared valuable and 
adaptable to new conditions. They 
began with a set of (perhaps in- 
complete) political and economic 
assumptions which may properly be 
called postulates. They selected a 
few undefined words (the selec- 


. tion was not conscious), to which 


they added a few defined words. 
During the long debates from May 
to September the postulates, the 
defined and undefined words, must 
have been subjected to very severe 
tests. That the political and eco- 
nomic postulates did not command 
anything like the universal accept- 
ance generally accorded mathe- 
matical postulates is attested to by 
the necessity for numerous com- 
promises. 

A particularly beautiful illustra- 
tion is the so-called “first great 
compromise.” Into the Declara- 
tion of Independence was written 
a postulate that had received at 
least partial unanimity, “that gov- 
ernments . . . (derived) their just 
powers from the consent of the 
governed.” Proportional representa- 
tion was a natural corollary of this 
postulate. Yet, to the smaller 
states “proportional representation 
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meant one thing; to the larger” 
states, another. The smaller states — 


were fearful lest, under the guise 
of proportional representation, the 
larger states would dominate the 
national government contemplated 
in the “Virginia Plan.” So bit- 
ter were the debates on this one 
question alone, that the acid en- 
gendered threatened to eat away 
the foundations of the Convention. 
The bicameral legislature with’ its 
two types of representation ap- 
peared to solve the problem. 
The very articles of the Consti- 
tution are postulates from which 
important conclusions were deriv- 
able. These conclusions are the 
great ends specified in the Pream- 
ble. We may, therefore, rightly des- 
ignate these conclusions theorems, 
“for the term theorem, properly 
used, signifies, not a mathematical 
proposition p implies g, but only 
the implicate g,”2 Was any proof 
offered for the validity of these 
conclusions? Yes,—the arguments 
offered in the debates attending th 
ratification. . 
For a clarification of the postu- 
lates we must consult the debates 
in the Convention Hall. For the 
cogency of the arguments estab- 
lishing a proof we must “sit in” | 
with the Fathers. Charles A. 
Beard in an article in The Nation 
of April, 1936 entitled, “What 
Shall We Do With The Consti- 
tution?” affirms this attitude in the 
following words: 


ne 
2C. J. Keyser, op. cit. 
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gs to come there is no D 
ter source of information than a 
records of the Convention which 
framed the Constitution. of the 


United States. If for a few Months 







of thin 


the rattle and chatter of debaters. i 
and discussers could. -be sto ped ¥ 
and attention devoted to the study | 
of these records, the American na. f- 
tion would be better equipped -for É: 












wrestling with the science and 
of governance.” | oe 
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The procedure outlined by Beard | E 
will not only apprise us of thai A ; 
“whys and wherefore’s” of- the { 
Constitution itself, but should aloi i : 
serve as a guide to our present | 
behavior. Talk of changing the | z 


a 


Constitution is in the air.. Partic |. 
ular attention is being directed to | 
curtailing the powers of the Su $- 
preme Court. It is charged that | i 
we have here “government by the} ~ 
divine right of judges.” Asaf 
postulate this is in direct contra: f 
diction to “government with .the | 
consent of the governed,” and no } 


logical structure based upon self: 
contradictory postulates can exist, 
whether the logical structure be the | 
science of chemistry or the scienc? 
of government. $ 


No greater service can be k 
the American people, 1° iat } 
mote patriotic can be undert 
than a reexamination of the 
lates, definitions, and theorems 
the Constitution. 
at the least, must be ™ is 
consistent, for consistency 
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requirement of any set of 
The right of Con- 


into harmony with the right of the 

Supreme Court to invalidate. In 

this respect the Convention left 

much undone. It did a much bet- 

ter job with respect to the second 

requirement of a set of assump- 
tions, that of independence. The 
quality of independence is often 
revealed indirectly. A small num- 
ber of postulates is highly desirable 
and usually indicates that one as- 
sumption 1s independent of and 
not derivable from a second as- 
sumption. ‘The small number of 
postulates used by the convention 
is still a source of wonder to stu-- 
dents of constitutions. It may 
have been particularly this quality 
that led Gladstone to make his fa- 
mous remark. 

An historical analogy with 
mathematics will be instructive. 
An immense change in the point 
of view toward the foundations of 
mathematics has been brought 
about. “Some one, I think it was 
Vailati, has suggested that this 
change is very similar to that which 
4 nation undergoes when it changes 
from a monarchic or aristocratic 
form of government to a democ- 
tacy. The point of view fifty years 
480 was very largely that the 
foundations of mathematics were 
axioms, and by axioms were meant 
self-evident truths, that is, ideas 
‘Mposed upon our minds a priori, 
with which we must necessarily 


begin any rational development of 
the subject. So the axioms dom- 
inated over mathematical science, 
as it were, by the divine right of 
the alleged inconceivability of the 
opposite. And now, what is the 
new point of view? . .. Simply a 
set of assumptions concerning the 
science which is to be developed. 
The choice of a set of assumptions 
is very much like the election of 
men in office. There is no logical 
reason why we should not choose 
the more complex propositions; 
but . . . we usually choose the 
simpler because it is easier to work 
with them. Not all propositions 
reach the high position of assump- 
tions; they are elected for their fit- 
ness to serve, and their fitness is 
very largely determined by their 
simplicity, by the ease with which 
the other propositions may be 
derived from them.” 3 
Finally, it may become necessary 
to select a mew set of undefined 
words. By way of example, the 
term “general welfare’, left un- 
defined by the constitution, con- 
notes to the Hamilitonian mind 
anything of general interest, but to 
some of our present day Supreme 
Court Justices the term is too re- 
strictive to include the N.RA., 
the A.A.A., and the like. 


CHARLES SALKIND. 


Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


———— 


3J. W. Young: “Fundamental Con- 
mk of Algebra and Geometry’, Past 
52. Macmillan Co., 1925. 
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HIGH POINTS 


By Way of Introduction 


: We need no psychologists to tell 
us of the importance of the first 
impression. Our daily classroom 

experiences are a constant reminder 
that a subject well introduced is a 
subject well taught. 

The difficulty, however, in this 
age of sensationalism, is to be able 
to present to our “movie’’-minded 
students a sufficiently striking 
first picture of a new topic. Our 
students are critical and demand 
novelty. Here are a few attempts 
to meet their demands: 


1. On Observation 


Since a good observer can 
usually be converted into a more 


able writer, I often take time to 


have one or two lessons on ob- 
servation and its relation to ex- 
pressive English. 

I sometimes open the frst 
lesson by reading from “Sherlock 
Holmes”. Holmes is astounding 
his friend Watson with his usual 
display of unusual knowledge. 
Then he proceeds to explanations, 
and shows how simple, after all, 
were his deductions. Watson is 
slightly annoyed and remarks, “I 
believe that my eyes are as good 
as yours,” “Quite so”, answers 
Holmes, "you see, but you do not 
observe, The distinction is clear,” 


this, our lesson is on. 
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The class is led into a discussion’ 


of this distinction. Soon I “pop” i 


a few questions. Do you notice f 

. zar 
trifles? Are you a good observer? f 
Very well, let's see. . 
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observe. It is surprising how ae = 
ful they become in detecting | E: 
Lists are then read “and a 
amplified. ‘Then I ask them to | 
look around the classroom 2 for E> 
something new. Everyone “finds — y 
contribute. . Still f 
later, I have a student tie his shoe- E. 
lace while the class inspects the f 
process. The students are asked f- 


trifles. 


something to- 


to explain what was done. They | 


eagerly try, but soon find | them: S 
selves deeply involved. It-is vey f 
difficult to explain exactly how f 
one ties a shoe lace. Finally somt TE 


one succeeds, and the class realizes f 


3 

that, while one must first observ | 
be able after p 

lf clearly f È 


carefully, one must 
wards to express himseit © 
and logically. 
tasks are assigned, an 


And with f 
= +, % a 
ay ae 4 


I place any old everyday -objet | _ 


a 


on my desk. The students are a = 


ya 
Pa 


Cam ef 
Further simp ae 
the 10% f 


has, I hope, made a Jasting 4 3 


forraula— 


pression, The simple lish Z 


Observation -++ Exact = 
ee 


Good Writing—has b puil i; 4 


All sorts of lesson 


on this introduction. 4 i Ẹ, 
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2. Their Other Names 


© Pupils hate to hear the words “a 
= famous writer’. They seem to 
build up an immediate resistance 


to the author so designated. To 
avoid this, and to attempt to in- 
troduce a group of writers new to 
the class, I sometimes have an 
hour or more devoted to pseudo- 
yms. The class, on entering the 
room, finds curious words on the 
board, as. Boz, Curver Bell, IK 
Marvel, Yellowplush, and Elia. 
They begin to ask: “What’s that? 
Who's this?” That, of course, is 
what I’ve been waiting for. They 
are then told who these people are 
and how they came to use pen 
names. Finally, interesting €x- 
cerpts and summaries from the 
books of these writers are presented. 
I use about a dozen bright stu- 
dents to help present, the program. 


3. Making the Acquaintance of 
the Gods 


Children love the “Odyssey” if 
they only know something in ad- 
vance about the various important 
gods and heroes. Before we study 
this great work, I usually have an 
introductory pageant. The scene 

_ 18 Mt. Olympus, and Zeus is seated 
On his throne, summoning the 
gods. Every god is neatly labelled 
with his name, and as he arrives he 
Proceeds to talk of himself .and 
Of the heroes he favors. If some 
Provision is made for costuming, 
and if each god starts thunderously 


with, “I am the great this or that,” 
the students enjoy the performance 


and gain the necessary background 


for their future studies. 


DOROTHY Byrns. 
John Adams High School. 


Handling Discipline Cases in the 
Department of Accounting and 
Business Law of the James 


Monroe High School 


Last year the Law Tribunal of 
the Department of Accounting and 
Business Law of the James Monroe 
High School was organized to 
handle certain types of disciplinary 
problems which were reported by 
teachers to the chairman of the 
department. It was believed that 
the transfer of minor behavior 
problems to a well managed and 
organized student group, would 
relieve the office of the chairman 
of one of its duties and at the same 
time give inestimably valuable 
training to the participating stu- 
dents. 

The project was to be carried 
on by members of the Law Club 
and students in the Law classes. 
To provide for this self-governing 
activity Mr. Kavee, faculty adviser 
of the Law Club and the Law 
Tribunal, and the writer drew up 
a series of self-explanatory forms, 
ie, Rights and Obligations of 
Jurors, Discipline Card Form for 
Chairman’s and Dean's Records, 
Summons, Subpoena, Jury Notice, 
Court Record, Docket. Officers of 
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the court were selected from the 


Law Club. The president of the 
club acted as presiding judge. 
Other members took the posts of 
defending attorneys, prosecuting 
attorneys, court clerks and bailiffs. 
Students of the advanced classes 
in Stenography were invited to 
‘take and transcribe their notes on 
important cases. 


At the beginning of the term, — 


each Law student was provided 
with a copy of Rights and Obliga- 
tions of Jurors. The Law teacher 
explained the function of the Law 
Tribunal and stressed the moral 
obligations which rested upon each 
student in connection with this 
work. ‘This procedure afforded an 
Opportunity for the study of the 
jury system in our own coutts, 
thus definitely linking student ex- 
periences with life situations. The 
Law teacher sent to the Law Club 
the class list from which the 
jurors were selected. While eighteen 
students were called each week for 
jury duty, only seven sat on a jury 
at any one time, and a new jury 
was drawn for each new case al- 
lowing wider student participation. 

When a teacher in the depart- 
ment reported.a student for dis- 
ciplinary action on the usual Be- 
havior Adjustment blank required 
by the Dean's office, the chairman 
determined whether the case was 
one that needed personal action or 
whether it could be handled by the 
students. If of the latter type, the 
chairman sent for the student, had 
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oe Bard i Docket, and on the 
the charges were true. or not in | Rec ord, in the A 


accordance with his own views 9 f 
the situation. The student was. 
dismissed after being informed Mee ci. of the Chairman., In 
that he would be called for trial; » cipline . 
i o ase, the teacher was notified 

and the chairman then transferreq f every > 
the two records to the Law Trib. J of the results. 
unal. 7 <8 During the term following the 

Court clerks then prepared al]. | E inception of this project, fifty- 
necessary records, e.g. Discipline — k ‘three cases were reported to the 
Card for Chairman’s and Dean's ~ chairman. Of this number, thirty- 
records, Summons, Subpoena, Jury ~ five were handled directly by the 
Notices, and Court Record. Dur... | 4 chairman or turned over to deans, 
ing the section officer’s period, -a a a grade advisers of the guidance 
clerk presented the summons to f- division. The other eighteen cases 
the student to be tried, and are = were ably disposed of by the Law 
tanged for a defense attorney m 
the student so desired. The sub- 
poenas were distributed in the » 
same manner if either side desired 
to have witnesses testify. Jury 
Notices were distributed via the 


ards was sent to the Dean's office, 
ihe other became part of the dis- 


it in on time. | 
Cutting recitation class. 
Misconduct during the section 
$ officer’s period. 
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Law classes. eee a l Insolence during recitation class 
On the day of trial (the Law. a periods. 


Excessive lateness or absence 
(exclusive of truancy). 
Disrupting class routine. 


Tribunal meets every Tuesday. j ; i 
afternoon from three to five P.M.) f 
the court clerk called the jury roll | | 

and. the first seven jurors took fo Contempt of court—failure to 
their places, the juror fist called | Catty out court orders 


fa y r y 
: We 
A > 


acting as foreman. The others } — In some cases, students were 
who had not been selected to at |. tied on more than one offense. 
as jurors in the first case, formed - 24 3 p pProximately . one hundred and 
partt of the body of spectators: i) S ty students participated as ju- 
ready for call when the next cas GE ni ten as officers of the court 
was reached, or were excused if F t: Ee = aş attorneys. The average 
the proper credentials were pres. $: ft session lasted a little over an 


e oe ae Our, I Pe oy = 

ire-. n addition. to the par 

ented in accordance with req? mn ticipants there always was 2 i 
ments. After the case was C0, Much j 


its dispos” interested audience. Where 
pleted, the record of its disper” 





a we . indicated on the Court the student was found guilty, 
on v punishments ranged through the 
Discipline Cards. One of these following: - 

Deductions in conduct rating, 


Probationary periods on good 
behavior under the super- 

_ vision of a teacher. 

Deductions from subject mark 
(in Law—for failing to ap- 
pear for jury duty or not fol- 
lowing regulations). 

Notations on permanent record 
(character trait). 

Referred back to chairman for 
conference with chairman or 
dean. 


È _ I believe that the Law Tribunal ` 
_ Tribunal. The charges included: ` was of immeasurable value to 


Failure to do homework or hand those students who participated. . 


. It provided splendid oppor- 
tunities for extemporaneous 


speaking and for develop- 
ment of reasoning ability. 


It encouraged the exercise of 


the ideal of fair play. 


_ Since the Tribunal was con- 


ducted on lines similar to a 
real court, it afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity for stu- 
dents to become acquainted 
with an important civic ac- 


tivity. 
4, It helped to develop a feel- 


ing of self-confidence and 
responsibility among those 
members who took an active 
part in the trials. 


It made students on trial re 


alize that here was a situa- 


st 
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tion that was not dominated 


by the teacher, but by hoe 


„own fellow students, and 
that he was being judged by 
his colleagues. 


6. It relieved the chairman and 
dean of details which were 
ably handled by this group 
of students. 


7. It was true self-activity. 


8. Visitors, faculty and stu- 
dents, who were present at- 
the court sessions, were im- 
pressed with the manner in 
which participants conducted 
themselves. 


Here was a definite contribution 
to training the student for good 
citizenship. Whether the procedure 
can be applied successfully to an 
entire school is a moot question, 7 
due to administrative and operative 
difficulties that might interfere, but 
there is no doubt of its success in 
the smaller field of activity. 


Much credit is due the faculty 
adviser, Mr. Harry Kavee, for his 
patience and perseverance in help- 
ing the boys and girls of the Law 
Club and the Law classes to ex. 
press and develop their personali- 


ties through the medium of the 
Law Tribunal, 


| Mary G. ASCHER, 
Acting Chairman, Department of 


Accounting and Business Law. 


James Monroe High School, 
52 


Je ATIC Civics 


The following letter was part g 
a project in Vocational Civics Car 
ried out at Bushwick High Schog 4 
last term. Each pupil in the | 


was required to obtain a letter , i 
vising her in the choice of ah 
reer from someone at present in thf 
profession. It has been suggested F 
that the advice might prove hel, E 


grou ) E, 


ful to others interested in “Com. R 


mercial work who are trying to ko 
settle definitely the vocational. E 
problem. v 3 
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Dear Miss Pantalone, ~~ f 


> 
sae 
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If accountancy is your chosen. 
profession, you have- open to. E 
you three fields of endeavor 2 
teaching, private practice’ (fof 
example, as accountant for a E 
mercantile establishment) -and f - 
public practice (as a public ac} 
countant or certified public ac | ; be 
countant). a 4 E 

In the first, the advantage 4 
most often referred to is “Pf 
manent tenure” ; that is, the Oo g 
tinuance of the position (unde ia 
the New York City ‘educationt | 4 
system as presently organizmi 5 
for the duration of one’s life uf 3 
to the statutory age limit. 
addition, there is frequent p i 
ence to the long vacation, a E 
merous holidays, an he: $ x 
hours, On the other hand, ad | 
ever, it must be borne i ck 5 : 
that the teacher's entire “qm 
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hot done in the classroom. 


~ Rather, it entails much outside 
= Jabor in the preparation of les- 


sons, the making up and mark- 
ing of examinations, the averag- 


“ing and entering of marks at 


stated intervals, the helping of 
slower pupils after school, and 
the necessity for the teacher’s 
“keeping on her toes” profes- 
sionaly through the pursuance of 
additional courses along educa- 


tional and professional lines— — 


all of which the private or pub- 
lic accountant may escape. 

In private practice, one finds. 
herself in a position of greater 
or less responsibility, with a 
definite amount of work to be 
performed by her or her sub- 
ordinates. Hers is usually the 
task of inaugurating new meth- 
ods, of seeing that the work is 
done in the most efficient man- 
ner possible, and of keeping her 
corps working harmoniously for 
the general welfare. The chief 
disadvantage lies in the lack of 
security—the inability to feel 
that one may continue indef- 
initely in the one position. New 
blood is constantly coming into 
the field and one’s ability to com- 

mand a higher salary is likely 

to dwindle as newcomers make 
lower and lower demands. 
Public practice calls for much 

&teater versatility than private 

Practice, inasmuch as the public 

4ccountant’s cases may cover nu- 

Meétous types of business activity. 


Here, one has full professional 
scope—she is “her own boss”, 
she may choose the types of 
work she wants to do and, even- 
tually, specialize in that which 
she prefers, However, she is 
confronted with the difficulty 
which any unknown professional 
must face, that of building up a 
clientele. If she is equipped 
with her “C.P.A.”, this ob- 
stacle will be less apparent. 
Lacking the ability to build up 
a personal practice, there is the 
possibility of working for an 
established firm of public ac- 
countants, where one loses her 
professional identity, perhaps, 
but is assured of constant prac- 
tice. 

Regardless of the field you de- 
cide on, you must have a college 
education. So far as private 
practice is concerned, there are 
people now employed who had 
not the benefit of a college 
education, but by inquiring of 
those now seeking such post- 
tions or of personnel managers 
controlling employment of large 
numbers of people, you will find 
that college graduates have a 
marked preference in most cases. 


In regard to teaching and 
public accounting, & college edu- 
cation is a requisite. Any one 
in a position to take and pass 
the C. P. A. examinations before 
1938 need not have a degree, 
but after that. the degree will 
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be required. 


sitting for the 


cessful in the examination, addi- 
tional public accounting experi- 
ence will be required before she 
may use the title, 


To teach, there is required in 
addition to the bachelor’s de- 
gree, one year of business ex- 
perience, one year of teaching 
experience, and one year of 
study toward the master’s degree. 


The cost of training will de- 


pend, of course, on'the college ” 


which you decide to attend. On 
this factor will also depend your 
ability to enter on a commercial 
diploma. Therefore, it is essen- 
tial- that you study the various 
possibilities and choose your 
elective courses in high school 
in such a way as to prepare you 
for entrance to the college of 
your choice. Should you choose 
a pay college in New York City, 
your tuition would probably 
range between $1,000 and 
$1,500. In addition, you must 
consider living expenses, extra- 
curricular activities, and books, 
Since you must buy all your own 
books, this last is a sizeable item, 


It is well to remember, too, that 


all of these expenses, except the 


tuition, would have to be met 
even in a free college, ` 


In addition, the = I 

candidate must have a year’s ex- please feel free to call upon’ me 
perience in accounting before | 
examination. 
_ Then, even though she be suc- 


“If I can help you ` furthe 


Very truly yours, | 
ELEANOR F. Lanning 


2 e ; 2 B, E > 
Personality and its Accessories Eo 
~ ae à 3 


“If you have it, you don’t Pe, a 
to have anything else . . > ange 
you haven’t it, it doesn’t mae 

what else you have.” So said Si 
James Barrie, author of “What 
Every Woman Knows” a a 
peats the 

and Fashion Studio” 
District High School ( 
tions). ad 


a8 


with reserva. f 


] 
Our organization, which spra i 


up a year ago and almost-instanta | 


neously became the largest “anc : oe 


= 


44 


most active group in the school, is E 
proud to report its progress of the 
past term. ba = 


ax. 


For the benefit of our reades ) 5 
who missed our previous repot, f 
we should like to state that ou f: 
main purpose has been to increas | 
the individual charm and persona d ; 
ity of the girls and at the samt f- 
i 


kt 
Dss 
BC. 


time to discourage slavish. emuli: 
tion of motion picture stats. 

The acting committees “i f 
chosen to continue the work © Rt 
their predecessors. The be es 
Board Committee throughout f k 
term was actively engaged 19 a: F 
ing in the girls’ gym, CUPP a pe 


r 


weel 


from newspapers and mae piob > 
relating to cosmetics, gro ip F 
and etiquette. ‘These pi $ $ i > 























Pretty Lady, How Do You Stay 


| 
a 

` This Season’s Fashions Call For 
: > and’ sofa 
Personality — Analysish 
of Eastem f° - 
They Also Were Lovely: To 


fang pe 


Ez mo N 
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w sre changed weekly to keep the January, 1936) appropriate coif- 
‘nterest alive and up to date. The 
sy following are some of the head- special design, which were cata- 
i ` liners: 


fures for such types and clothes of 


logued and arranged. These pic- 
tures were often used in our 
“clinic” as answers to questions 


t Way? . : Es: 
d Ta Face Tree Tiot submitted from time to time by our 
Happiet keg = members. 
sok : 
; The Secretarial Committee suc- 
F at Be note e ceeded in contacting a number of 
in 


interesting speakers who addressed 
our meeting on our open forum 
schedule. Among the speakers 
whom the girls had the pleasure of 
meeting were Mrs. Blanche Green- 
- berg, who spoke on ‘Personality 
in Business Relationships”, Miss 
Dodson, student in Professor 
Northrup’s class in Costume De- 
sign for Personality Types at 
Teachers College, Miss Margaret 
Picker, stylist with the McDowell 
Fashion Design School, and others. 
So much for our regular activi- 
ties. In addition to the above 
mentioned work, the organization 
was asked to present an assembly 
program which would have some 
bearing on our contribution to the 
student life entitled “Easter Pa- 
rade”. 
A play and fashion show in 
three acts written by one of the 
talented members of our group 
was produced with the assistance 
of approximately fifty students in 
the cast. The characters who had 


. . i ino parts were: Miss Lovely 
The Fashion Folio Committee speaking p ss Yin (effeminate 


added considerably to our collec- (heroine), > ish girl) 
tion of mounted pictures of per- girl), Miss Yang laaik ai, 
sonality types (see HIGH Ports, Miss Johnson (business execut tis 


Natural Make-Up 
Beauty Useless If One Neglects 
Good Grooming 


Look Atad- But ers 

The Standard By Which You 
Are Judged In The Critical 
Eyes Of The World | 

Is Bright Lipstick A Waning 
Fashion ? 

Musts in Modes and Manners 

How Much Charm Have You? 

Manners of the Moment 

Can Your Complexion Stand 
Close-Ups? 

Posture Speaks—Mute Evidence 
of the Woman Herself 

‘Flapper Fannie Says 

To Freshen Clothing 

Plucked Eyebrows Useless Says 
Beauty Expert 

Tonight—Make This “Armhole 
Test” 

Personality Counts More Than 
Brains in the Job Hunt 
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Miss Burns (secretary), Madame 


La Fleur (owner of dress shop), 

Mime (salesgirl), applicants and 

customers. Other students in the 

cast were dress models and their 
escorts. These students displayed 
correctly assembled outfits for 
their particular personality types 
and properly suited to such oc- 
casions as business or school, after- 
noon wear, sports wear (riding, 
tennis, hiking), and evening wear. 

The production met with the 

unanimous approval of students 

and faculty. It proved to be such 

a success that we consented to 

present our show in the “Little 

Theatre” of a well known New 

York department store during 

Easter week. ' 

Our activities have also met with 
the approval and great interest of 
'a ` Newsreel Corporation whose 
representative considered our work 
worthy of possible- nation wide 
publicity through the motion pic- 
tures. 

The underlying current running 
through all of our work has been 
a steady individual campaign at 
reform. Each member of our 
group had an opportunity to have 
herself photographed at the begin- 
ning of the term, so that she would 
have some definite means for 
analysis and fault-finding. 

Each student was asked in the 
light of all the knowledge ac- 
quired during the term and with 
the aid of the available illustra- 


eneo" improve upon her per- 
sonal appearance. Such improve- — 
ment was to be made quite obvious _ 
in a final snapshot taken at the 
end of the term. $ 

At one of our early meetings in a 
the fall we hope to award prizes — E 
to the girls who have shown the f 
most marked improvement. The 4 k; 
prizes, in the form of cosmetic kits, 3 
have been offered through the f. 
kindness of Miss Edythe Thornton | 
McLeod, well-known cosmetic and i: 
fashion authority who is also an : 4 
editor of “Toilet Requisites.” M 3 





We hope to be able to inform F: 


our readers of “bigger and better” f 
é ie i E 


doings from time to time. a x 
HARRIET S. ZUCKER. f 
Eastern District High School. 


A Project for Mathematics | 
Classes o a 
The purpose of the ‘project was | 
for children to answer for them- 
selves their question, “Where is f 
mathematics used in daily life?” f 
Children who desired to partic: J 
pate interviewed a business or pt- | 
fessional friend to ascertain at least LA 
one instance where that friend used j a 
Mathematics either when learning: : $ 
or conducting his business of pre aa 
fession. The friend explained thè 
situation and the Mathematics 1% 
volved to the child, The cl 
made an oral and a written repost 
Oral reports were heard in © A 
when convenient. The wr ae 
ports were filed on 4 class 


tive material in our files, to at- chart. 










was 
in a Geometry class. The results 


© following reasons: 


1 n just such a manner the project GENERAL INFORMATION 


carried out in an Algebra and I. Much of your information 


about school procedure comes to 
you through stencils from dif- 
ferent offices in the school: read 
each stencil carefully.. Check items 
attended to. Keep for reference. 


Classify the. stencils you receive 
under such headings as the follow- 
ing: 

Routine and general directions. 

Grade adviser and official class. 

Notices from the chairman re- 
garding subject class work. 

Minutes of meetings and any 
other category you think of. 

II. Study carefully fire drill 
directions. Notice fire drill cards 


were very gratifying for the 


1. Children of limited acquain- 
tance heard the views of persons 
better educated. 

2. The illustrative problems 
brought in motivated several 
lessons. 

3. The number of times certain 
problems were submitted proved 
the practicality of teaching them. 

4, Pupils heard, perhaps for the 
first time, of lines of work and 
endeavor entirely unfamiliar to 
them. | 

5. Pupils from other classes were 
interested in reading the reports on 
the chart. 

Note: The chart was made by , 
pasting envelopes to a large poster- Til. l Another oma of al 
card. As the written reports were formation is the pallens board in 
brought in they were inserted in the ‘“‘clock-room”. Notice each 

the envelopes marked with the re- day when you come in any an- 


i i sted. 
Spective occupations. nouncements po 
IV. Meetings are held on 
DoroTHy BARTA. 


Mondays. The three kinds of 
Samuel J. Tilden High School. meetings are: 

General faculty meetings. 

Grade adviser meetings. 

Department meetings. 

The following suggestions were Dates of these and ia -s 
given in January, 1936 to the announced in the at e 
teachers-in-training in the Depart- term and also posted on the clo 
ment of Biology of the Erasmus the day before the meeting. i 
Hall High School. They may be V. Your attendance is ome 
of value to other departments in on time cards kept in a num 


d by the 
this or oth j the high pocket and must be stampe 
schools, — Ap m MA = herself on entering school 
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information about fire drill is given 
in a special stencil. 


Suggestions to Teachers-in- 
Training in Biology 


and guides in the classroom, Other 
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in the morning and on leaving 
the afternoon. 
ever stamp your time card. If you 
forget, write the time in pencil and 
get Dr. McNeill or Miss Hodgdon 
to sign the card. If you need to 
leave the building during the 
school day, sign in a book in Miss 
Johnson’s office when you leave 
and when you return. 


VI. Your post box in room — 


102 should be cleared in the 
morning, at noon, and in the 
afternoon. 

. VII. You will need a. rubber 
stamp with your name in letters 
small enough to stamp the ledgers. 

VIII. There are two sources of 
supplies. 

A. General supplies, such as 
book cards, pasters, theme paper, 
and so forth. These are ordered 
by writing in ink on a special 
card. These supplies are issued 
by Miss Traendly in the stock room 
at periods that will be mentioned 
on a special stencil. 

B. Biology supplies: These 
are ordered by writing in the or- 
der book in room 365. The Biol- 
ogy laboratory assistants will ex- 

,plain the method. Orders for the 
next day should be put in the book 
before 3:30, 

IX. Get a list of the persons 
with whom you have to deal and 

‘record their rooms or offices. 
` The grade adviser has charge of 
your official class work, the report 
cards and the ledgers on which the | 
report marks are entered, 
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No one else must- 





vises your subject class teaching 
“The laboratory assistants prepat 
supplies for your subject clasş 
work. Different clerks attend ‘to 
such duties as supplying blank. 
stock, recording your attendance | 
issuing attendance reports, The a 
Administrative Assistant, 4 


The Department Chairman: dis. f 
ciplines delinquents from subjeq |. 
class. 


Joos, 


- = 


examination | 
rooms, recording study halls oes X 
tendance and checking on truancy, 
absence, and lateness. Ee 


OBSERVATION BR 
You are a guest privileged to f. 
pa TE soi | < 

visit another teacher’s class. : Be f 


considerate, unobtrusively helpful, x | 
and receptive. “You i E 
may find helpful hints for ob P- 


respectful, 


servation in Reeves’ book: “Stand. a 
ards for High School Teaching. 2 
There is a work book accompany } 
ing this with sheets of directions | 
for studying certain phases E a 


m i ne-o 
teaching. Decide what you Wal f 


to study, whether attention, boat® {< 
work, or some other special £ 
of teaching. Plan a way to £600” 
and utilize points observed. e 

If you have a free perich, oe 
you wish to use for extra £ K Ei 
ing, be sure to ask the tea i om 
it would be convenient for °°” 


have you visit. 


sy 























Mis f 
Hodgdon, has charge of discipline | 
of the official class and study hall; P - 


The Administrative As. f - 
sistant, Mr. MacLean, has charge 3 


of planning for = 


i2 a 


eatute f 


mue 


Do not follow exactly the proce- Crass Room ROUTINE 

Price of the lesson you observe. 
Rather use this lesson as a guide 
when you do your own planning. 
=. Note good points and try to in- 


perature, atmosphere, lighting, 
condition of floor, condition of 
blackboards, and of posture and 


m in your own teach- i 
corporate the y attitude of students. | 


ing. As a matter of good breed- 
ing and professional etiquette, you, 
of course, refrain from making an 
unfavorable comment about what 
you observe in the classroom. 


Attend to windows and shades 
yourself. Warn students not to 
touch either. 


Have a regular system of getting 
boards cleaned before the lesson 


LESSON PLANNING starts. 


First consider the purpose of the Get attendance yourself quickly 
lesson. What do you hope it may by checking Delaney cards or seat- 
do for your pupils? What can ing plan. See special stencil on 
you lead the class to want from attendance. Do not call the m 
the lesson? (Aims.) Establish a system for distribut- 

Motivation. How can you get ing papers and laboratory mate- 
the class interested and curious? rials and a routine for collecting, 


i iki ibility on stu- 
Plan a definite and striking ap- as well. Put responsi 
ile | ery dents for doing this work effid- 


ently. 
Warn students to take seats as 
soon as they enter the room. 
Put out lights when you leave 
a room. 


How can you present the main 
ideas clearly. and interestingly? 
What part can pupils take in this? 

What illustrative materials or 
demonstration will make the con- i d reliable 
cept vivid and stimulating? Collet Appoint special an he the 
or order necessary materials. Pos- pupils to get app mri ae a 
sibly students can contribute. Plan preparation room = f A 
just how to use this material. Can paratus. Send lijak RSS S7 
pupils show it? Can pupils ex- riod. — , ae 

plain it? Plan to have the class You are responsible alo 
do all that is possible. safety of apparatus an re = to 

Have all members of the class ing the posibi ahy any- 
a clear idea of the lesson theme? messengers. g | might be 
How can you find out? thing ph ee ad iodine, 

Do all get the principle in- — "The Inborstory asistan! 
volved? Do they see possible ap- alcohol. e time to deliver such ma- 
plications? How can you know? may = 59 


Keep yourself aware of tem- 
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terials to you, but do not count on% 


this help. 
LESSON ASSIGNMENT 


Plan the lesson assignment care- 
fully, look up definite references 
to assign for individual work. Read 
the text-book paragraphs to see 
exactly what information is in the 
part that you assign for study. 

Assign definitely by topics, never 
by pages alone. Be sure you ex- 
plain or question until the pupils 
know what is expected of them. 
If you dictate the assignment, ask 
one or two pupils to read what 
they have written. Allow three 
times as long as the assignment 
would take you to do. 

Give individual assignments 
frequently. For example: In as- 
signing Vitamins to a class, assign 
Vitamin A to one group, Vitamin 
B to another, and so forth. 

It is a good plan to assign one 
or two individual topics each day. 
Be sure to call on these special in- 
dividuals for reports to the class. 
Check, stamp, or collect written 
homework. Do not let pupils 
think that their written homework 
is never looked at. The time of 

assigning homework logically comes 
during the discussion of the day’s 
lesson. It is safer to form the 
habit of assigning it the first thing 
lest you forget it entirely. 


RECITATION AND DRILL 
Recitations should be’ of dif- 


ferent types. Ingenuity in plan- 
ning will make lessons attractive. 








Pp n D 
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reading may be given by indi- 
viduals. Pupils may furnish facts 


to finish a tabulation or to com. ` 
plete statements, Pupils may make ~- 
up completion tests at home and A 
give them to the class. There may | 4 
be chairmen of committees to pre. E. 
sent certain phases of a topic to 
the class. Pupils may describe — 
‘models or charts and answer ques- 
tions that -arise. . “hi 

Try to develop pupil-activity, ~ 
Avoid the teacher-question, pupil- a q 
answer lesson. Encourage ques- ig 
tioning and get pupils to answer | 


whenever possible. i 


Train pupils to rise and address a 
Train the class to heed. E 
what other pupils say. Impress — 3 4 
the class with the importance of | 
one’s ability to “get over” ideas f 
Stress this as a per- ` f 
sonality trait. Emphasize the need 
of being able to listen well and to 


the class. 


to others. 


weigh others’ opinions and state- 
ments. . 


Try to keep in the background A 


yourself. 


In review drill or in fixing the 
main points of a lesson, devise 1 - 


teresting, different ways of recall- 
ing and organizing ideas. Oral 
games, completion questions, short 
answer tests on paper, tabula 


. re- 
vocabulary drills and other | 
words . 


views may be used. Be sure nsf 
are spelled correctly and Pfor 
pronounced. 


fay give questions to | 
class o answer in review — 
drill. Special reports on outside — 


fim =~: A +; ra 


tions, ; 
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Unobtrusively insist upon good 
eech as to grammar, enunciation 






is and pleasont tone. 


Use OF BLACKBOARD AND OF 


= ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


The most essential points in 
presenting visual aids to pupils 


are: 


1. The objects should be ap- 


` propriate, in ‘good condition and 


graphic. 

2. They should be presented so 
that each pupil can get a good view 
of them. If too small for general 
view, let objects be shown to each 
individual. | 

Practice board writing until you 
can write a large free hand. Elim- 
inate eccentricities and develop a 
definite, correct formation of all 
letters. Avoid long loops. Re- 
member that pupils will imitate 
you, so set them a good example. 

Let pupils show charts, models 
‘and specimens to the class when- 
ever this is practicable. Use ap- 
paratus to make ideas clear to the 
class. Select it with care and really 
use it as part of the lesson. 


Let pupils draw, tabulate, list, 
write words hard to spell and 
. Write answers to home study ques- 
tions whenever you can. ‘This 
frees the teacher from a fixed posi- 
tion and allows her to move about 
the room. New words on the 
board, carefully pronounced, will 


help pupils to get definite associa- 
tions, 


DISCIPLINE 


The secret of maintaining good 
otder is vigilance plus unruffled 
poise. When you give an order, 
speak firmly and pleasantly. Then 
see that everyone obeys. Call at- 
tention of individuals to the fact 
that they have not conformed. In- 
sist on courteous attention. Do 
not continue instruction if any pu- 
pil is talking. If individuals fre- 
quently fail to respond, deal with 
them personally. Either detain them 
after school for a short talk or re- 
quire them to come a little early. 
Be kind but persistent. 

Keep the class occupied and in- 
terested. That will reduce trouble 
to a minimum. 

Appeal to social sense. A non- 
codperative pupil interferes with 
class progress. Appeal sometimes 
to self-interest. The disorderly 
pupil is forming harmful habits 
that detract from his personality 
and will hinder success in the 
future. 

Use praise to encourage. Cen- 
sure as little as possible. Remem- 
ber you are dealing with human 
beings who need a good model 
and good standards of manners 


and conduct. 
NoTE-BooKs 

Each pupil is given â sheet of 
directions about biology tools 7 
get: size of note-book, penas, 


eraser. 


Note-books are tO be ready for 
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use daily in class. Main points of ~ 


lesson should be entered. 

Class notes should not be dic- 
tated nor copied word for word. 
Let class develop the concept and 
enter ideas in notes. Let pupil 
tabulate on board facts given by 
others. This may be entered in 
notes. Teacher may give stenciled 
sheets. 

Homework should also be kept 
in note-books. Answers to ques- 
tions, drawings from specimens, 
diagrams copied from textbooks, 
clippings from newspapers and 
pictures from magazine advertise- 
ments, may be put into note-books 
at home. ° 

All work that can be called. 
laboratory work must be done in 
the presence of the teacher and 
collected at once, for rating. 

Emphasize scientific accuracy, 
originality, careful technique and 
neat arrangement. 


For further information see 


state Biology Syllabus, introduction ' 


and books on teaching. We have 
Morrison: “The Practice of Teach- 
ing in Secondary School”: Parker: 
“Methods of Teaching in High 
School”; Kilpatrick: “Foundations 
of Method”. | 
Label words are always to be 
horizontal and printed. Give carte- 
ful preliminary instruction, 
Note-books should be inspected 
and rated about the Sth week, 9th 
week and 16th week of the term, 
Records of note-book rating for 
the term should be Separate from 
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tatings for tests and for class work. 


‘in your class record books, 
TESTS 7 
Tests should be diagnostic and 
objective. They should be care. 
fully planned. E 
Paulu: “Diagnostic Testing and P 
Remedial Teaching” and Ruch | 
“The Objective or New Type Ex. 
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amination”, are in the biology li f 
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brary and should be consulted. 


rg 





standardized tests, old Regents’. i 
examinations and sets of Blaisdell’s - 
tests, with questions on biology 
topics. . 
Tests should be planned. for the a 


average pupil, with some very 2 
easy questions and some hard f 
enough to challenge the best stu: f- 
headings | 


dents. Directions for 
should be given clearly. 


During the test, be vigilant. AA t 
Guard against opportunity for $. 


cheating. 


Always discuss the test fully {- 
after rating it. Let pupils study |. 
the questions anew and get correct f- 


concepts to replace wrong ones. — 


GENERAL ATTITUDE 


Regard yourself as a responsible 
member of the faculty. Coöperate 
in every way with the organization. 
Do not confine your interest t0 


de | 
your own classes nor your OWA "" 


partment, 

If you see any pupils who 
a word of warning regarding 
ness in the corridors, annoying c 
other on the’ campus, enteri” 


need 










X 


< sponse. 


j ZA 
We have also some copies-of | 
w. $ tal reservations in regard to school 


7 ox 
` 


aadi 
= 
> 
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rooms, talking in fire-drill 
M otherwise acting contrary to 
Bool policy, make it your busi- 
4 ess to correct them; firmly, but 


mpty 


“pot aggressively. 


fF All requests for data, records, 


reports emanating from any school 
office should receive prompt re- 
Accuracy, neatness and 
completeness are essential. 

Avoid gossip and critical com- 
‘ment even though you retain men- 


procedures. 


= | As a model and an example 
—— O 


` to young people, be dignified but 
pleasant; friendly but not familiar; 
© courteous, careful in speech, ex- 
pression, manner and appearance, 
kindly, patient and sympathetic. 
Never threaten. Always keep 
your word. Your most important 
duty is character-training and you 
must have character and personal- 
ity if you are to succeed. | 

See books on teaching, also 
“Teacher’s Hand Book”, for New 
York City Schools. 


EVALUATION OF SCHOOL 
SERVICE 

You are rated on the five gen- 
eral points: 

I. Professional Attitude 

II. Instruction 

HI. Discipline 

IV. Personal attributes 
V. Routine 
pPheadings are listed under 


Reports On our work are given 


as 


Far below average, 
Below average, 
Average, 

Above average, - 

5. Far above average, on these 
points: 

Knowledge of subject matter. 

Ability to apply approved meth- 
ods of teaching. 

Habitual use of English. 

Control of class. 

The first constitute the school 
record, the second constitute the 
report to the superintendent. 

EMILIE L. PLATT, 
Chairman, Department of 
Biology. 
Erasmus Hall High School. . 


m Wn 


An Organization of a Program in 
Health Education for the Senior 
‘Class in High School 


For many years we have been 
following the same program of 
Health Education, as it has been 
set for us. This program has 
called for certain specified activities 
such as calisthenics, athletics, hy- 
giene, and so on. We. have ac- 


cepted a dogma and proceeded | 


along the outlined steps, never 
questioning of daring to, perhaps 
tightly so. We organized our pro- 
“gram in Health Education which 
demanded of the student body cer- 
tain practices SO that they might 
attain “healthy minds and bodies . 


x ` 


has been the goal and on 
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objectives. Have we succeeded? ortet 









May I offer some suggestions to- 


ward attaining the goal of exer- 
cise habit formation? 

The formula that was set for us 
by our professors for habit forma- 
tion calls for a knowledge of what 
we are doing, participation in the 
activity, and satisfaction derived 
from these activities that we are 
setting out to do. Following this 
formula, we find that our program 
may have provided the law of ex- 
ercise, but was lacking in either 
a knowledge of what we are aim- 
ing at or the lack of the law of 
satisfaction, or both. 

In the high schools we try to 
program our subjects in age groups. 
This places seniors, juniors, sopho- 
mores, and freshmen in different 

“groups. If we took advantage of 
this organization, we should be 
able to organize a program for 
seniors which permits them to elect 
activities in health education they 
would like to take. Some would 
elect handball, others tennis, others 
golf, and so forth. We, of course, 
should stress activities that lend 
themselves to post-graduate days. 
These activities must be of a 
nature that call for either one or 
two players. An intensive coach- 
ing course explaining the different 
elements of the activity and pro- 
viding for ample periods of prac- 

tice, is the next step. 
In the class, we will find dif- 
eps of ability to grasp 
part in the activities, This 
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Wi 


must classify our groups accordin, 
to as many levels as are necessap 
In other words, the “dubs ag 
duffers” should compete an va 
gage among themselves, and am i 
experts in their own level, == 

Other problems that we mig 


face are those of space, tea chet $ 
im 


and weather. Here is where the k 


new high schools with adjacent a 


fields have an advantage. 
is not lacking. 


problem is the simplest, though 


often it appears the most difficult | 


ce S 
Space Zl 
Teachers,—this $ 


There are, as a rule, three teachers |. 


assigned to the class. 


This isa f. 
sufficient number to handle a class L 


of 300 pupils. It seems that this E 


number is the average daily at- f- 
tendance of a class. Through | 


proper planning, enough student 3 ; 


leaders can be trained to assist in f 


>i 


conducting the program. 
Weather seems to be the great- 


est obstacle we have to contend f- 
with. Here, too, we could ovet 


come what seems to thwart us 
During the winter months W° 
could have classes in dancing, P% 
sibly in handball, teach the fundë 
mentals of golf, swimming, sor 
nis, track and field, and pe 
make an ice-skating pond by fio 


e po 
ing a portion of the field. Jn K. Ẹ 


words, although the winter moci 
appear to be bad for ouf plans, 
close examination we cou 
an interesting program. 
The seniors, through 
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efforts, w 
9 be in the game even after they 


praduate. They will have a knowl- 
‘edge of the activities they chose, 


g they 


to do. 


ill build up a keenness 


will have participated scores 
of times, and they will have en- 


4 joyed doing what they have elected 


HARRY KAHAN. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


A Novel Pupil Publication 


To capitalize the creative urge 
has seemed a prerogative of the 
progressive elementary school. But 
sometimes the really young stu- 


dent, especially out of the Junior - 


High School, is still neither tamed 
nor timidified. In third term Eng- 
lish last year, with such a group, 
we used a collection of one-act 
plays. The emphasis was to be 
oral. 

It was obvious enough to make 
drama the unifying current or 
point of departure for all the ex- 
etcises both in the “club” (class) 
. of at home. Beginning with these 
very young students, we had to 
work out the mood, the point- 
and-purpose, and the methods of 
drama, before they could even 
tead, Few had seen a “legitimate 
Play”. To illustrate and visualize 
the teally mature theory (which 
it was suprisingly easy to evolve), 
we employed dramatic class pres- 
entation, but there was no point of 
comparison. So it was quite natural 
to turn to the drama of the silver 

“teen with which the youngsters 


were fully acquainted. We applied 
our dramatic principles of con- 
struction and criticism and found 
we had to make reservations and 
emendations. This made clear 
that there was much to be learned 
and we set out to gather and or- 
ganize the information of various 
members of the group. We first 


- laid out the field, that is, worked 


out the “whole story” back of 
producing a picture, one point or 


- activity suggesting another, until 


we had a rather full set of general 
topics covering the field from the 
scrip, through preliminaries, to 
presentation, details, and finally 
criticism. Each major field was 
assigned one student chairman and 
a volunteer group in committee. 
Everyone served. These commit- 
tees in turn worked out the sub- 
topics of each division and as- 
signed to every youngster that 
phase he selected to write upon. 
We had books set aside in the li- 
brary, went to branch libraries, ob- 
tained the courtesy of the research 
departments of the public libraries 
and of several college libraries, and 
of periodical files. The students 
learned research, how to run down 
periodical material, and developed 
enthusiasm and a method of schol- 
arly research. Each “chapter” was 
written and given the student 
chairman who read, wrote are 
tions and introductions, and pal 
over his whole division as a sing e 
unit, eliminating the “edges . n 

The “editor” then took the 
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various parts and made the same 


assemblage. Finally the editor and 
student chairmen in committee 
made up the galley sheets from the 
plan first worked out by the class. 
A student secretary of mine cut 
the stencils. A committee of the 
class—"“The Production Depart- 
ment’—ran them off, cut the 
edges, clipped them, anı the little 
book was finished. I did abso- 
lutely nothing to it. The book 
was 100% the work of pupils. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
I. Introduction 
II. Benefits of the Theater 
III. Types of Theatres and 
Pictures 
IV. Commenting on One Picture 
V. What Makes A Good Mo- 
tion Picture g 
VI. Beauty Culture Costumes 
VII. Directors 
VIII. Mechanics of Production 
IX. Acting and Actors 
X. Movies Through the Opera 
NANETTE HARLO. 
Evander Childs High School. 


Let Them Make Their Mistakes! 


A fundamental condition for 
fruitful learning is the absence of 
excessive nervous tension. Fear is 
the greatest of all intensifiers; and 
it is fear, the fear of being 
“marked down’, scolded or de- 
rided, that deters many a sensi- 
tive, but potentially able soul from 
attaining his full mental stature in 
the classroom. What we urgently 


need is to create such conditions 
¢ 

























will € courage pupils to delive 
themselves of the completest fruity 
of their efforts. We must rendg, 
them fearless so that they ‘wil 
“open up” and “let themselye, 


i cast it with what happens un- 
fer the “no-errors-forgiven” tule: 
"In the first place, it has been the 
‘experience of teachers who. have 
MEE ay peti - with the li 
go” in spite of whatever flaw. ‘experimented ts ; a 
may appear in the products of thei “policy that pupi iag ty ; 
reasoning.. One way of doing this to acquit themse i ar x as 
is to disabuse the pupils of the under any iron-rule-of-perfection 
notion that, in the classroom, the, p ‘8!™ 3 
are expected to engage in oe E Sone = pd orga 
petually errorless performances, tem, pupi s show 8 
We would do well to tell then f inclination to shun assistance 
1. That they need not be afraid | a covertly offered by their fellows. 
of making errors; that itis, Granted that attempts at assistance 
? AS 
far better they do so in the f- 7 
classroom (where correcta room, regardless of the teacher's 
ae iriec’ et an un- 
_ is possible) than afterwards; f - Pe eae under an u 
3 That -* perfection SMM ny pe ese 
ae ma | 


mainly in the successful elim- f subtle forms. Prearranged signals 
ination of SECORS that, if it between students, phantom speech, 
comes, it does so _ only phantom writing (including short- 
through painstaking trial aod fr hand), whisperings behind the shel- 
retrial—trial involving the "tering back of “the victim”, are 
making of mistakes, retrial, K all indications of excessive strain, 


e . . ° ae s 
their elimination ; a _ improper method and an unhealthy 


R 
a 


“are bound to occur in every class- 


3. That every error represents | - teaching situation. That such ac- - 


Y 


a new opportunity for HF À tivities hinder the learning process 
acquisition of knowledgt » f and place a premium upon duplic- 
that it is the part of wisdom 16 need hardly be demonstrated. 
to profit from one’s ko _ *hetefore, the best rule seems to 


takes: i to obviate the feeling of neces- 
4, That the most fruitful meth E. sity for them. 

od of inquiry and oe E e experiment seems to in- 

ever devised by m4? (Oy Ste that when pupils are free 


ial E  t© comm; , 
scientific method) 1$ ba ate mit error they are less likely 


p o dos . ; 
ly the method of t% aa Variab] : when every mistake in- 
E y brings its corresponding 









error. | ens A Penalty. 
Let us consider what happ che. D A , 
‘oq und y a ay, the idea of “free er- 
in a classroom perto 4nd Ors 


sot, * seemingly possesses high 


policy of permissible ef 





a multiply and to take on many, 


therapeutic value, particularly in 
such common cases as stuttering, 
tics, platform phobia and other ail- 
ments induced by nervous fear. 
What many of the pupils in our 
schools need most is the simple 
reassurance that naturally arises out 
of the preservation of the learner’s 
historical prerogative—the making 
of errors. Such reassurance, cou- 
pled. with the further feeling that 
the teacher is earnestly trying to 
help them, offers immeasurable 
potentialities for pupil improve- 
ment. It embodies the epitome of 
good teaching. 
ISIDORE GOLDHAMMER. 


' James Monroe High School. 


Peace Education at Thomas 


Jefferson High School 


With the ever growing interest ~ 


in “Peace Education”, it may be 
well to relate the history of “April 
22” at the Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn. l 

As early as February 1936 the 
question of the “April 22 strike” 
was raised in the Current Prob- 
lems Club. At that time the dis- 
cussion clearly indicated a sincere 
desire among a great many stu- 
dents for peace. How best to 
present the problems of peace was 
the chief topic of discussion; 
whether the drama of a strike was 


than some progtam 


owerful 
mor p ire stu- 


which could reach the ent l 
dent body. A general note © 
pessimism pervaded the — 
for it was agreed that a strike di 
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not reach as many as it should) 


while it seemed impossible to 


devise a program which would be 
decidedly a student program. 
However, the germ of an idea 
was instilled in the minds of sev- 
eral students. As a result of this 


. meeting, a group of students who 


were also members of the Amert- 
ican Student Union which already 
was planning the “Peace Strike” 
went to the administrative assistant 
of Thomas Jefferson with the re- 


` quest that negotiations be opened 


for some kind of Student Assem- 
bly to substitute for the “Peace 
Strike”. The immediate problem 
that faced the school was the 
American Student Union. This 
group wanted to conduct the 
School Assembly since it was the 
group which had initiated peace 
action. 

The School administration had 
definitely decided that this or- 
ganization should not exist inside 
the school and was not recognized. 
Therefore, it could not conduct a 
school assembly. However, there 
was no reason why it could not 
call upon the General Organiza- 
tion of the Thomas Jefferson High 
School to initiate such a program 
in which the A. S. U. could co- 
Operate. 

This was done. A letter was 
sent to the General Organization 
by the A. S. U. asking that it be 
allowed to codperate in a Student 
Peace Assembly conducted by the 
General Organization, 


or air 


“this suggestion, and immedigiy 


Eor 











The G. O. unanimously adop T That there be student speak- 


; neda ors, 
communicated with Dr. Lieberma 4 An A. S. U. speaker. 


the principal, requesting that | 4. Resolutions. 


ommittee be set up ip 
pee g a) frst the idea of students set- 
work out plans which would] At dM eemed an irremedi 
submitted for his approval. .. f ting conditions sS fre 

fea f a ~ — able barrier, yet on analysis it was 

e p a "i ii a committe E found that these requests were no 
we nue a: ted i more than the school, as a progres- 
ra pi bka a sive educational institution, could 
great educational opportunity. jp . 
committee of students T AN favorably consider. 

: keg: set up % On the question of resolutions 
representing the broadest basis i P snag was hit: how to agree to 
h hool. Th ittee SA: ` 
aa ais ee WAP resolutions before we knew what 

P i E they were. It was agreed, then, as 

1. All officers of the G. O. (3). 4 compromise that if the resolu- 


2. Boy and Girl leaders of È tions were acceptable to the Peace 
Arista. _— 


Eoo Committee, they would be incor- 
Senior Class President. f < porated in the peace program. 
Service Council President, a Having reached a working agree- 
Student Patrol President. $ ment, the Peace Committee agreed 
Editor of “Liberty Bell} 


Per} to meet regularly. It may be 
(School. Paper). .__ f stated that meetings were held very 
. 7. Four members of the ASU: a regularly two and three times a 


aA 


8. Administrative Assistant. f . week. 


9. Faculty Adviser of the | |. What had started as a small plan 







Aw» y 








rent Problems Club. | for a peace assembly gradually 

At the first meeting. of ths g blossomed into a school project. 
committee the A. S. U. stu Jenti 4 When the second meeting of the 
presented their program. Th} committee was held, it was de- 


were willing to give up the E d om that it had so much work to 
of a strike provided they had Ee ane the committee as a whole 
assurance that it would be # rat € sae do it. A system of sub- 
dent Assembly. They Oe ea £ a was instituted which 
presented what they cons! F 3 r » the Committee of the 
uni ETR ae ` the following committees 
minimal essentials: 1) Yere set aps 
i. That the Assembly PEs) 
ordinated with the pot | 
Peace Movement | 
the U. S. 





l. Speakers’ Committee. 
* Educational Committee. 
` Publicity Committee. 





4. School Organization Com- 

mittee, 

5. Resolutions Committee. 

The function of the Speakers’ 
Committee was to get a guest 
speaker and approve student speak- 
ers. 

The School Organization Com- 
mittee was placed in the hands of 
the Student Patrol President whose 
job was to plan the school routine 
for the day; what period for as- 
sembly, length of assembly, who 
was to attend, and so forth. 

' The work of the Publicity Com- 
mittee was perhaps one of the 
most effective from the point of 
view of peace education. This 
work was placed in the hands of 
the editor of the school paper. A 
special Peace Edition of the school 
paper was issued discussing the 
plan and need for peace. This 
committee closely correlated its 
work with the Art and Photography 


Departments. Posters by the dozen 


were made by students showing 
the need for peace. = 
Of the Educational Committee s 
work, a detailed account will come 
later. (Classroom program. ) 
The Faculty Adviser of the Cur- 
rent Problems Club was an ex- 
officio member of all committees 
except the Organization Commit- 
tee, where the — As- 
‘stant served instead. 
The ain matured very rapidly. 
It may be stated that at no time 


i e 
were there any real conflicts. Th 


students were very enthusiastic, CO- 
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operative and most anxious that Mive 


the program be successful. 

The assembly program as finally 
developed provided for codpera- 
tion between the A. S. U. mem- 
bers and the G. O. Since the 
A. S. U. members were those who 


were most active in the peace 


movement, a member of that or- 
ganization acted as chairman of the 
meeting. Two student speakers 
were allowed, one representing the 
student body, and‘one the A. S. U. 
The Speech and Music Depart- 
ments were drawn in; one to sup- 
ply musical interludes and the 
other anti-war poetry readings. Dr. 
Lieberman was an invited guest 
speaker. The resolutions, which 
had been accepted by the Commit- 
tee, were presented from the plat- 
form by five students. One of 
their resolutions may warrant the 
attention of all educators interested 
in peace education. It called for 
the establishment of a Permanent 
Peace Committee in the Thomas 
Jefferson High School. Such a 
committee has been set up. This 
committee is now functioning and 
planning for Jefferson’s participa- 
tion in the “No More War” Pa- 
rade. What other functions it 
should have will be decided at the 
Committee Meetings and the de- 
velopment of a definite program, 
How successful the assembly 
was may be indicated by some 
comments by the faculty, 


“Tve taught at Jefferson ten 
years. This is the best assembly 


PR 


E,- 


ve ever attended.” 
“The best approach to 7 
Peace Question I've ever seen“ 
“Really adult program.” 4 
Another indication is the Mi, 


that the student body is still tap 


ing about the assembly, and map 
students have come wanting 4 3 


know if we can start planning fo a 3 


a similar program for next year, | 

Sitting on the platform was af 
experience worth while for ay f 
teacher. As the students spoke, | i q 
looked out into the audience} - 
which sat spellbound, graspinf 


Tae 


for every word, anxious to lean} ” 


to help make the world -safe fo E 


peace. After all the hard’ wot 3 
that had gone into making thi} 
assembly and peace program a suc} 
cess, it was ample reward to sef 
their glowing faces of youth, eys | 
wide open, reaching out in desit f 
to find the road to peace. = | 

As dramatic and effective as tt} 
peace assembly was, the classroom) 
discussions that went on during the E 
assembly exercises were pedagog: f 
cally even more desirable. E 
general peace committee that " E 
ranged the assembly progta™ Ke, 4 
with a faculty advisory commit 5 g 
consisting of one member Pi: 
from the English, Economic if 7 
History departments and the ; K 
adviser of the Current atj 
Club, During a long sess? go | 
class procedure was agree Ps took i 

Since the assembly p! sa of # E 
place during the second p wit 
extended third period, 







per! ; 


= ercises tO 4 : 
= jod subject classes not attending 


‘We 


nd subject classes became the 
it 
ant an announcement of these ex- 


ll teachers of third pe- 


the assembly exercises. We sug- 


gested the following procedure: 


1. That each third period class 
choose a peace chairman un- 
der whose direction the class- 
room program should be ar- 
ranged and executed. 

2. That the class be conducted 
as a socialized recitation, the 
teacher to be in the back- 
ground, 

Besides the instructions, we sent 
to each class a suggestive outline 
and selected list of books and ar- 
ticles to be referred to. The out- 
line included causes and effects of 
wars, what is being done to pre- 
serve peace today, and evolution of 
our peace machinery, and the stu- 
dent and war. The bibliography 
included some of the outstanding 
writers on the causes and con- 
sequences of wars, as well as ex- 
amples from war literature. 

Within three school days of the 
meeting of the peace committee, 
the instructions were sent out and 
the chairman chosen. We then 
felt that in order to achieve greater 
effectiveness and some degree of 
unanimity of procedure, we should 
call together all chairmen of 
hope Classes. We urged upon 

“mM the necessity for careful 
cet ee ee 

heh work, proper timing of 

€s of the program, and then 


threw the floor open for questions 
and discussions. During this and 
a subsequent meeting of the com- 
mittee, every item of procedure 
was discussed and at a subsequent 
meeting of the committee, every 
item of procedure was discussed 
and suggestions were made to 
make the program dramatic and 
entertaining. Fortunately, the 
Easter holiday gave the students 
an opportunity to prepare their 
material, and when the chairmen 
met again after the recess, two 
days before the event, we could 
discuss concrete plans. Much was 
learned by the mutual exchange of 
ideas. 


Though most classes followed 
the outline, the programs varied 
greatly. It must be recalled that 
the class represented the whole 
student body from frst term to 
eighth, including most of the reci- 
tation sections of the arts and 
crafts, commercial, general and 
academic courses. And, of course, 
the ability and ingenuity of the 
committee chairmen varied greatly. 

Many interspersed poetry be- 
tween speeches, some had songs, 
and one chairman, some members 
of whose family participated in = 
last war, related incidents wht 
were not calculated to bring - 
the glory of fighting. Cartoons a 
Daumier and others were co A 
mented upon and passed aroun 
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synopsis of the whole novel. One 
student was inspired to write a 
poem which was read in class. An- 
other frankly reported that at first 
little interest in peace discussions 
was evinced by his classmates, but 
when he brought up the question 
‘of peace strikes versus classroom 
discussions, he aroused their in- 
terest, and after a heated argu- 
ment the class voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of school programs. 

The ‘sentiment of the students 
can perhaps be gauged by one or 
two excerpts from reports of stu- 
dent chairmen: 

_“The speeches wete splendid. 
The codperation was astounding. 
The introduction had just enough 
fire and enthusiasm (so they tell 
me) to get everyone into the spirit 
of the occasion. The play was a 
huge success. This‘ is my report 
in a nut-shell.” (From a first term 
bookkeeping class.) 

“Although it was a great deal 
of work, I found the necessary 
preparations worth while repeat- 
ing. By all means, if something 
like this can arouse the average 
| student to such enthusiasm, let’s 

have more of it. If we do, please 
give us more time. The hour was 
hardly enough and the class was 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


College Reforms Needed 

A radical change in curriculum 
of . colleges which undertake to 
train youth for citizenship is ur- 






into the full spirit and 
f the day when the fatal 
(From an American 


getting 
swing O 
gong rang.” 
History II class.) 


What concrete gains have re Po 


sulted from the program? 


1. There can be no question P 


about the fact that the students f 
not only the radical ones, but the f 
conservative and impartial sty. 
dents, were exposed to and par. f 
ticipated in a serious discussion of 3 
peace problems. e 

2. The chairmen—some with- 
out - any previous experience | 
planned and led the program in f 
each class. 
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were not easy. They assigned the Ẹ l 
speakers, went over the material } 
with them, timed the speeches and | 
aroused discussion. ee 

3, The programs allowed fora | 
considerable amount of correlation f- 
with Science, English, History and [| 
Music and Art Departments. iF. 

With hardly a dissenting vote, f 
both faculty and students agt f 


that it was highly stimulating YY | 


of presenting the question of peace 
before the school. $ 


MOoLLiE MABEL, O 


IsRAEL SOLEMNICK: | 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 


gently needed, according tos 
findings in a study of ra 7 
agencies affecting social ideais . 
completed by Dr. Harold 
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Teachers have highly | 
praised their work. Their tasks | _ 
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ge, New York. 

g magazines dealing with 
roblems was found to be 
ive than the study of 
= Codperative projects in 
social service appeared more valu- 
able than the study of literature. 
The influence of the instructor was 
shown to be more significant than 
the subject taught. Working to pay 
one’s way through college is defi- 


‘nitely favorable to social idealism. 


Social motives are only slightly 
dependent on intelligence quotient, 
according to Dr. Tuttle's findings. 
College grades show still less rela- 
tionship to social growth. The 


total complex of college life tends 


toward a slight increase in social- 
mindedness in the freshman year; 
awakening those who previously 
tended toward individualism to 


` , greater growth in social motive 


than those who entered with a less 
individualistic attitude. But the 
encouragement of free reading of 
stimulating journals, participation 
in service projects, and work to- 


ward self-support greatly increase 
the gain, 


s While the indication is revolu- 
onary for the college curriculum, 


Dr. Tuttle insists that the study 
should be extended over a longer 
period of time and a larger num- 
ber of colleges before permanent 
changes in curriculum are made. 


Luncheon for Dr. Tildsley 


The social studies teachers of the 
New York City schools are plan- 
ning to hold a testimonial luncheon 
in honor of Assistant ` Superin- 
tendent John L. Tildsley on Satur- 
day May 8 at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Tildsley is to retire 
from the school system at the end 
of the spring term. 

This affair will be held under 
the auspices of the Association of 
Social Studies Teachers, which is a 
federation of the history, civics, 
and economics teachers associations 
of the city. Among other organi- 
zations which will codperate are 
the Association of Social Studies 
Chairmen, and the Social Science 
Section of the N. Y. Society for 
` the Experimental Study of Educa- 


Lucian Lamm, Chairman of the 
Social Studies Department at the 
Franklin K. Lane High School, is 
chairman of the committee on af- 


ran gements. 


Enrollment in the Different Foreign Languages 


in Evening High Schools as of October 30, 1936 
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German" LSO 844 858 788 

Hebrew | 469 264 223 172 

Italian” = Ba 41 I = 

la = 668 234 205 178 

Spanish” 533 236 191 164 
= 1810 1,074 9814 636 
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REV 
The Ideal School — 


millan Company, 1936. 


This thought-provoking book on 
educational theory and practice is 
cast in fictional form, involving 
the interaction and discourse of 
characters, artfully and _ wittily 
drawn to represent protagonists of 
differing prevailing schools of 
thought. Out of the clash of ideas 
emerge cogent and penetrating 
criticisms of the “traditional” and 

. the “progressive” schools, the 
teacher-dominated “passive” pro- 
gram and the child-centered “ac- 
tivity” program. He treats these 
dispassionately, without fear or 
favor. The author painstakingly 
examines the current “aims of edu- 
cation”, shedding new light upon 
their inherent implications: educa- 
tion as its own end, freedom, nat- 
| ural development, self-expression, 
social adjustment, growth. He 
deprecates the over-emphasis on 
techniques or methods to the detri- 
ment of appreciation and value, 
He quotes widely misunderstood 
statements from Dewey’s “Democ- 
tacy and Education” of which the 
following is typical: “It is well to 
temind ourselves that education as 
such has no aims, Only persons, 
Parents and teachers, have aims, , 
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There is nothing peculiar about 
educational aims. They are just 
By B. B. Bogoslovsky. The Mac- ike aims in any directed occupa. | 


tion e œ ba oe 


Wb 
E 


After a comprehensive examina. $ 


proceeds to an exposition of ‘the 


“ideal school” existing fictionally 


in an achieved organization. The 
school is ‘ideal’ in physical equip. 


ment, in curriculum, in organiza. $ 
tion, in personnel, and in objec- 


tives, 


The curriculum is not made up 


of “subjects of study” in the tradi- f 


tional manner, but of categories in 


” 
i 


tion of educational theory, the book $- 
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terms of broad fields of experi- | k 


ence. Their aim is to help stu- 


dents “to live rich and significant f 


lives, to build harmonious and 


colorful personalities, to enjoy t0 f 
the utmost the glory of being hap- — 


py, to face suffering when it come 
with dignity and profit, and finally 


to help other people to live this © 


superior life’, In accord with this 


; ists F 
expressed aim the school conmsiv® $ 


of The Universe Division, A 
Civilization Division, The Cultu 


Doaa . © ord i0, a 
Division, The Personality Div | 


The Center Personality-Buildia b hs 
Self-Building Division. All ia 
culminate in personality buil 0 

The author sets up 4 then 
unique personalism in these WO 








know 


be the use of civilization unless 
F somebody profited by it? 


-there were nobody to live a cul- 


ms. 4 
Aa te oo | i 
Cee ad) 
. 


E “3 Poul d the knowledge of ganization of educational content in 
“a universe be if it were not the traditional “subject-matter” on 

n by somebody? What would the ground that these subjects 
represent the concentration of 
achieved racial experience, along 
with complex devices for organ- 
izing these masses of experience. 
Charles Judd, in his most recent 
book entitled “Education as Culti- 
vation of the Higher Mental 
Processes’, states the case in these 
words: “Education is concerned 
both, with the individual’s reactions 
to masses of experience which come 


What 
would be the value of culture if 


tural life? And since it is only 
personality, the individual human 
mind, that can create the knowl- 
edge, the civilization, and culture, 
obviously human personality is the 
center that gives meaning, value, 
and even reality to everything 
else.” : to him in the course of ordinary 
Much dependence, as a method, life and with the devices by which 
is placed upon common experienc- these KORSIES of xp pA be 
ing in assembly periods through organized so as to facilitate later 
the latest devices in sound and reactions. Education has not com- 
motion picture projection, in the pleted its task until it has given the 
fields of att, music, literature, and learner not only the devices which 
science. One is suspicious of the can be effectively used in systematic 
dominance of certain types of con- thinking but also guidance in the 
templative Oriental philosophy use of these devices and in their 
over the ideas of the author, even application to a great variety of situ- 
after the meaning of contempla- ations.” The doctrine of ar 
tion is set forth: “Contemplation discipline peeks tentatively out 0 
is the process of maintaining for these last words. 
à certain length of time a state of 
distinct and intense awareness of a 
certain simple or complex phenom- 
“Non, resulting in establishing a 
Close telationship between the per- 
Sonality and the phenomenon and 
fading to incorporation of this 
Phenomenon into the person's 
ton In other words, apprecia- 
ie. the things observed is the 
€ of contemplation.” 
One is loath to abandon the or- 


One has to read the book in its 
entirety to get its delicious flavor, 


its crafty character portrayal, a 
stimulation, and its shock. The boo 


is valuable if for no other = 
than for the high esteem iñ whi Í 
the development of personality i 
held as a valid aim of education. 


Davip H. MosKoOW!Tz. 


Director, High School Organization 
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Educational and Social Dividends 


By Will F. French. Macmillan. 


Education and the Social 
Conflict 


By Howard D. Langford. Mac- 
millan. 


Out of the fourteen studies com- 
peting for the Kappa Delta Pi 
Research Award, these two by 
Drs. French and Langford survived. 
Between them, they divided first 
honors. The judges found it im- 
possible to decide which of the two 
was superior. 


Despite their radical dissimilarity 
of approach and solution. both 
these studies share certain character- 
istics. They are in agreement that 
our present society is crawling with 
cruel contradictions, that the de- 
mocratic way of life has failed to 
spread its blessings very widely, and 
that the educational system may be 
used to remould the world nearer - 
the heart’s desire. 


From this point on, however, the 
divergences become almost irrecon- 
cilable. How the judges were able 
_ to discover that these two contribu- 

tions to educational philosophy and 
tactics are merely complementary is 
not quite clear, For Dr. French 
and Dr. Langford are almost 
directly antithetical in the means 
they set up ‘for the achievement of 
their ends. And, in this particu- 
lar instance, although the ends are 
closely congruent, the means are so 
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crucially different ra 
monious welding of these two 


programs seems very remote indeed, — 
Dr. French’s is an educational ~ 
program which rests on long range — 


planning in terms of probable 
change in the present system. He 
sees a shifting in societal emphasis 
from the individual to the group, 
The control and humane adminis- 


tration of social opportunities for 
social purposes he sees as an in. Ẹ 
evitable outcome. In this society, > 


the aims of education and the needs 
of society will coincide. The in- 
dividual, through the educational 


process (which will include all 


social agencies, not merely the 


school) will be infinitely enriched `- 


and refined. Education will be a 
continuous process. 
radio, and other agents which 
mould and direct the popular mind 
will be centrally harnessed for the 
public weal, instead of the private 
profit. Likewise, technological ad- ` 
vance and research will be animated 
by the social good. 

Dr. French blandly conjures UP 
vast changes in our social structure 
without even hinting as to how 
these alterations are to come about. 
Failure to indicate how this modus 
vivendi is to take place renders his 
program somewhat academic if al 
entirely visionary. For educati? 
as here conceived rests OP a d 
thing more than curricular penr y 
and rehabilitation., [© deep 
and irrevocably linked np less 
society in which it functions. 


The press, ; 





y 


hat societ À 
p pr ch education smacks of the 


an 


y is a possibility, then to 


‘opie, idle juggling with hopes 
J desires. There is nothing 
essentially sinful in speaking, as 


Dr French does, of a life-centered 


m in which the total re- 
sources of the community will be 
utilized. Nor is there anything 
very disturbing in such suggestions 
„s: Major-interest programs instead 
of mere subjects, education for im- 
mediate living, 4 socio-civic core 
curriculum. But there is some- 
thing highly distressing to the 
educator who is passionately urged 
to get for himself social vision and 
ardency, to dedicate himself to the 
oppressed, to bring light and plenty 
to the benighted and impoverished 
—all this in the midst of unpre- 
cedented incursions on academic 
freedom, violent and widespread 
attacks on the schools, confusion 
and insecurity rife among teachers. 
This blind sort of exhortation for 
somebody to go out and do some- 
thing can hardly bring to educa- 
tional problems the sanity and 
Insight so necessary for their 
solution, 
Our quarrel with Dr. French is 
simple, He does not seem fully 
“ognizant of the economic and 
ee sequellz of such a program 
dia ‘i ee He does not 
in a © e position of the teacher 
stake “a to the basic issues at 
TN © seems almost nalvely 
€ of social forces whose pre- 
Sent stake i ar S 
n the social inequalities 


will not permit them to give up 
without a struggle. Without a 
clear delineation of the whole pro- 
cess involved in such a basic re- 
orientation, Dr. French’s blue-print 
for the future cannot rise above the 
level of mere speculation, interest- 
ing and provocative, but hardly 
calculated to act as a lever which 
will move the universe. 


Dr. Langford’s analysis of the 
present educational crisis proceeds 
from a strictly Marxian basis. The 
great problem confronting educa- 
tion, he feels, is that of producing 
a more equitable social order. The 
school is the instrument the masses 
must use to achieve the abundant 
life. Educators, says Dr. Langford, 
are workers, their interests closely 
allied with those of all the workers 
in society. It thus becomes their 
task to propel themselves into action 
against those in control. For, as 
long as the capitalist system exists, 
he says, education must remain in 
-vassalage to private profit, and the 
masses must continue to be subtly 
infected with what is for them 
poisonous doctrine, for it prevents 
them from recognizing and remedy- 


i iti The 
ing their own conditions. 


schools must begin to educate those 
ociety tomorrow. 


who are to rule s = 
- Education must become proletari 


ized. Social conflict is aor 
as is social transformation. tn 3 
form this will take depends OS" A 
on the articulateness, solidarity, 
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Langford is uncompromising on 
chis point) is the spearhead in this 
drive for a newer and better order. 

Specifically, the implications for 
the educational program in this 
alignment of the school with class 
purposes are somewhat as follows: 
Subject-matter, wherever possible, 
must be used to focalize the class 
struggle and contribute to the un- 
dermining and overthrow of the 
capitalist system. Thus, literature 
and history will be taught mainly 
as they reflect and record the class 
struggle. The social sciences in 
general will go beyond mere des- 
cription to act as integrators of 
social experience and incentives to 
intelligent mass action. 

Teachers are urged to militant 
organization for the fostering of 
measures looking toward a pro- 
letarian program. Students are to 
be encouraged and guided in prin- 
ciples of collective action, with a 
view to assuring for themselves 
those basis minima which society 
owes them. 

The school, as organized today, 
falls far short of what Dr. Langford 
would like it to be. It remains, as 
it has been in the past, a hand- 
maiden of the status quo, a conserv- 
ative, slowly changing agency, 
acutely responsive only to the most 
powerful interests in our society, 
lagging in its practice many years, 
and sometimes many decades be- 
hind its more advanced theorists, 

its practice often absurdly at vari- 
ance with its most deeply reverenced 


Te} 


this present 


obje SA l | 
3 all its past 


system is to break wi 


traditions, throw off the shackles 
which have bound it, and become 
the exclusive organ for the express- ; 
ion of the proletarian will, without 
violent revolution of some kind, is 
not wholly clear. But certain it is 
that Dr. Langford’s visions of the 
future, resting as they do on class 
conflict, cannot come to fruition in 
any other way. To assume that a 
capitalist society will supinely sur. — 
render the school, its most valuable 


asset, to its enemies, is to misread 
completely the events of the past 


few years, both here and abroad. © a 
Neither of these books convinces 
us that the world will or can be te 


made in the classroom. They do, 


however, bring into sharp focus the 
inadequacies of our present educa- f 


tional regimen, its loss of contact 


with social realities, its bondage to 


the’ past, its perversion for immedi- 


ate ends. ` ee 
These deficiencies are certainly — 


subject to correction. That American 
educators are not insensitive to the 
need for educational change 1S 
amply attested to the far-reaching 
modifications curricula have under: 
gone in the past few years. Beyo? 


Js 
this, it is doubtful if the schoon 


can po. 
The fundamental issue ised H 
Dr. Langford is: Who mag 
trol the school, and | e i 
purposes? We submit t 
answer will not be found m 
angling Euclid’s Fourth Prop 












t the 





phigh school sophomores. Tf ic 
its itself do wn to a class matter, 
4g it does in Dr. Langford’s treat- 
ment, then the scene of action 
ought legitimately to be the politi- 
cal and social arena. | 

- We cannot leave these provoca- 
tive studies without some comment 
k on their energy, passion, and erudi- 
q tion. It is something of a rarity to 
© encounter in educational discussions 
4 such vigor, such scrupulous docu- 
mentation, and such enthusiasm for 
3 causes and ideals. Of the two, Dr. 
4 Pi Langford has the more fire and the 
4 greater verve of, style and thought. 


E 3 A. H. LASS. 
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z a Educational Statistics 
i F By M. E. Broom. American Book 
ve g Company. $2.75 
- This is an elementary text in 
f . Statistics, intended for beginners. 
t It lays a firm ground-work without 
k introducing any unnecessary or ab- 
f. truse formule, Most of the older 
4nd more comprehensive texts appal 
¢ beginner with their completeness 
and mathematical complexity. Dr. 
t Pi treatment simplifies the 
ole field in an admirable manner. 
Ér. È ts Student is here introduced 
| ' teadin Problems and methods of 
Be ta, g a interpreting statistical 
i of this tp me s lucid handling 
NS jea tai, S phase of the sub- 
E to thos Ani prove very valuable 
b, : ie ny neither the power 
| = ce to plough through 
— felg I ‘NSPissated works in the 


IS a boon to the busy 





administrator, and to all teachers 
who see the need for a ready and 
accurate knowledge of statistical 
method as a vital contribution to 
professional aliveness. 


A. H. L 


Federal Support for Public 
Education 


By Paul R. Mort, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. 


The researches upon which this 
exhaustive study is based had their 
origin in the realization that equal- 
ity of educational Opportunity in 
America was more a Slogan than 
a reality. The investigators bent 
their efforts to discovering the 
relative needs and abilities of the 
various states to pay for education. 
From these figures, they arrived at 
figures for “a national defensible 
foundation program.” Their stu- 
dies were further rounded out with 
a discussion of the methods most 
suitable for federal aid, and the 
type of financial program neces- 
sary. 

This study adds just another bit 
to the already appalling picture of 
educational impoverishment in cer- 
tain portions of our country. Set 
down in cold figures, these dif- 
ferences lose much of their tragic 
significance. But it takes ope 
imagination to sense the burden o 
suffering and ignorance which pus 
generation has bequeathed to those 
which are to follow, At present, 
there seems no way Out, except 
some form of federal support tor 
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education; that is, if we consider 
the rights of childhood and youth 
above those of a balanced budget 
and so-called interference with lo- 
cal autonomy. It would seem that 
if drought, flood, and other calami- 
ties are legitimate subjects for fed- 
eral aid, so is the even deeper 
catastrophe of educational malnu- 
trition. And yet, probably because 
it is less forcefully dramatized, 
and its effects less immediately 
felt, educational inequality re- 
ceives pitifully scant attention, ex- 
cept in educational journals of 
such scholarly and comprehensive 
works as this of Dr. Mort's. 

The bogey’ of centralized domi- 
nation of educational policy mili- 
tates strongly against such a policy 
as that proposed by Dr. Mort and 
his co-workers. As Dr. Hutchins 
points out, federal grants almost 
invariably influence policy. And 
thus, he suggests that Dr. Mort 
and all those who favor federal aid 
are fighting a useless battle, for 
the government “never has given 
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and never will give money f 
cape es education withog 
fluencing the educational sit a 
in the political unit to whic th 
money iS granted.” And this j 
fluence, it would seem, is non 
repellent to legislators than the 
own helplessness to stave off 
effects of intellectual starvation if 
their midst. | 
That something must be donee Af 
painfully clear from Dr, Morts | 
findings. The policy of drift, an| 
the jealous protection of a mex | 
ingless integrity have brought us} 
nothing, and our children eve} 
less. Municipalities which canno 
provide minimal educational op | 
portunities for their youth must in| 
some way be rescued from their | 
own short-sightedness. Certainly, į 
the program as here laid down fo 
such rehabilitation and distribution 
of educational advantage deservés | 
a detailed and unbiased hearing } 
with a view to rendering t0 the | 
youth of America what is its due | 


A. H. L 
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SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING A NEW 
SYLLABUS IN ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 





Activity Program in Oral English By Gertrude Gatemg 


Presentation of Cultural Material: The Project Method . By Rose Wo 7 


year of Civics, one year of Amer- 
ican History and one half or, in 
some schools, one year of Eco- 
nomics. This program must be 
borne in mind when one consid- 
ers the content of the course. The 


As a new syllabus is being pre- 
red for Economic Geography 
and is already in the experimental 
| + stage, 2 careful consideration of 
st + + 4 eaf ihe whole course and its place in 
by Clifford Ettinger ; E the high school curriculum seems 
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Education as Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes, by Charles H. Judd 4 in order. 


Reviewed by David H. Moskowitz $ 


4 very beginning of any such con- 
First, for whom is this , 


Two related fundamental ques- 
tions present themselves at the 


course intended; second, what are 
its aims? Two more questions 
arise out of these: what shall the 
content be, and how shall this con- 
tent be organized? Those of us 


2 \ _ who believe that Economic Geog- 


-~ taphy can be a useful and power- 


| ful force in building an intelligent 


citizenry have the responsibility of 
dealing with these questions in 
such manner that the course be- 


 , Comes an integral and accepted 


F- part of the social science curricu- 
lum for secondary schools. 
Economic Geography is offered 


> t j . 
o the commercial students in our 


high schools. General students may 
elect it, but the nature of their pro- 
a Prevents all but a very few 
| iat doing so. The compulsory 

al Science program for com- 
Merial students consists of one 


great majority of these students 
will enter this industrial and busi- 
ness world directly upon gradua- 
tion, and thereby put and end to 
any further formal study of the 
social sciences. 

The primary aim of all social 
sciences is the building of an intel- 
ligent and educated citizenry, cap- 
able of comprehending the live 
political and economic issues of 
the day, and voting intelligently. 
That the success of Democracy 
rises or falls with the caliber of 
its electorate is a truism that can- 
not be stated too frequently. If 
the middle class of Germany had 
been as well educated in political 


‘and economic matters as the Ger- 


man working class, the tragic elec- 
tion of 1933, might well have had 
a different outcome. 

The specific aims directed to- 
ward the achievement of this gen- 
im are well known: we hope 
tudents with cer 
the ability to 


eral a 
to provide our s$ 
tain useful skills, 
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find and evaluate facts, to read 
maps, to interpret and construct 
charts and graphs. We hope to 
provide them with sufficient factual 
knowledge so that they can com- 
prehend something more than 4 
tabloid newspaper, and be able to 
participate in political and civic 
activities. We hope to provide 
them with sufficient perspective, 
both of time and of space, so that 
they will avoid the pitfalls of ex- 
treme reaction and of extreme rad- 
icalism. If we fail to do these 
things in Economic Geography, we 
cannot justify the expense and 
trouble of its inclusion in an al- 
ready crowded high school curri- 
culum. If we sincerely attempt to. 
accomplish these aims, we are justi- 
fied in demanding a very important 
place for the course. 

The content of the course must 
take the students and the aims into 
account. It seems to the writer 
that a fair portion of the course 
should be devoted to economic his- 
tory, a brief survey of the progress 
of civilization from agricultural 
and handicraft systems to our pre- 
sent factory and machine systems 
of production. A fairly intensive 
study of the industrial, electrical, 
and chemical Revolutions should 
be made. It is pretty difficult to 
understand developments in East- 
ern Europe, Asia, or South Amer- 
ica without this background. Some 
of this material is provided in 
Economic Citizenship and in Amer- 
ican History, but not in such full- 
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ness of manner as tO 
world-wide perspective. . 

The course aims to sho v 
students how people through? 
the world earn a living and 
problems that arise from that baa 
There must, therefore, be a a 
of the course devoted to the fund 
amental relationship between on : 


raphy and occupations, betwen A 
geography and industrial progres E. 
This material should be “presented a 
at the outset of the course in sin} 
plified manner, and the rest of th} 
course should illustrate it, Tel 
writer would recommend that the A 
first unit be devoted to geographic k 


controls, the second to economic 
history as outlined above. Thee} 


two units will provide the student l 
with a factual background that wil | 


enable them to pursue the rest of 
the course with profit and interes, | 
and to take a livelier interest # 
current world events. a 

The course aims to show the | 


modern interdependence of ” L 
world and so its content W f 


cover the whole world. That $ Ẹ 
a large order to be covere s 
year by second year mF 
students, and so the pe 

organization is an eteeni 

cult one. Within the t | 
years, we teachers have ot 

mented with several app erm 
the commodity appro% 
‘onal approach, #9" — <t 
- ra The objection” oo 
approach. ad the rep W 
modity approach 4 d 


approach are already 


o 


Bilaa 


prob 
“place. . 
~*~ Much can be set to the credit 


g” Patai WIN A C eain aii M A å 
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ve must not orget their defi- 
"e advantages. Evaluation of the 
‘bjem approach is now taking 


of the problem approach. It has 
simplified and reduced the enor- 
mous volume of factual material 
that was present in the other syl- 
labi. The world wide nature of 
agriculture and other extractive in- 
dustries and of manufacturing and 
transportation is well presented. 
The similarity of industrial and 
marketing problems throughout the 
world is made clear. The tedious 
problem of review for the City 
Wide Examination has been elim- 
inated. However, the writer ob- 
jects to it because too many of 
the advantages of the older syl- 
labi have either been discarded or 
drastically reduced. It should not 
be impossible to combine the ad- 
vantages of all three. 

The commodity approach offers 
the best means of presenting world 
interdependence and world trade, 
as well as the great variety of 
Products necessary to human exist- 
ence today. The regional approach 
is the most concrete, and builds up 
. 4 real picture in the student’s mind 
of how people in different parts 
of the world. make a living. It 
kee the tremendous advantage of 
i hs people, human beings, in 
ha Ore of the students’ minds, a 

is necessary thing if there is to 
her education for peace in our 

Ss. It makes possible real 


discussion of the problems of 
fascism-imperialism difficulties such 
as tariffs and gold exchange that 
lie in the paths of international 
trade. It equips students for news- 
paper and magazine reading better 
than the problem or commodity 
approaches. The greatest number 
of news items deal with definite 
countries and sections. Understand- 
ing the reasons for sectional differ- 
ences and national differences is a 
surer way to sympathy and mutual 
understanding than minimizing the 
differences. In the writer's ex- 
perience, the.regional approach is 
the most interesting to the stu- 
dents. They feel they are learn- 
ing something useful and worth- 
while and are more eager to 
‘extend their knowledge, without 
the necessity of elaborate motiva- 
tion on the part of the teacher. 
The more abstract commodity and 
problem approaches require much 
more motivation. We must not 
forget Economic Geography is an 
elective subject, and must compete 
with a variety of other subjects for 
its students. It behooves us to 
make it as interesting 4s possible. 
The writer would like to see a 
syllabus developed along the fol- 
lowing lines: 
Unit I—Geographic Controls 
Unit II—Economic History 
Agricultural Stage of Civiliza- 
tion 
Handicraft Stage of Civilization 
Industrial Stage of Civilization 
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Development of Industrial Rev- 


olution down to the present time. 

Agricultural Revolution down to 
the present time. 

Commercial Revolution 

Unit I1I]—The United States 

Unit IV—The United Kingdom 
and British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. 

Unit V—Industrial and Marti- 
time Europe 

Unit VI—Southern Europe 

Unit VII—Eastern Europe 

Unit VIII —U. S. S. R. 


Unit IX—China, Manchukuo, 
and Japan. 
Unit X—Southern Asia 


Unit XI—Asia Minor & North- 
ern Africa 


Unit XII—South and Central 
America 


Unit XIII—Africa 
Unit XIV—World Trade 


The problem approach has the 
advantage of eliminating tedi- 
ous review by a steady, deliberate 
repetition of the important similar- 
ities and tendencies. The regional 
approach suggested in the above 
outline can preserve that advant- 
age. In using this organization of 
material the writer always found it 
practical to give the students the 
following outline at the beginning 
of the study of the regions, and 
make it clear to them that their 
own study should follow it. The 





Imperialism 





Separation of lessons 
llowed the same outline 


ways fo 
1. Geographic Conditions 
a, Location 
b. Climate 
c. Topography 3 
d. Resources a 
2 How do people of the area aa 
their living? . | a 
a. Agriculture — | y 
1. Type — intensive or extensia 3 
why? A 


-i > 
| 


2. Products modern—why? Oc aimee: p a i 
aA unit on the British Empire should 


Ba 


tiquated—why? a 
b. Other extractive industries. 
c. Manufacturing A 
1. Special developments such as | 
American Mass Production f - 
German development of sub- i i 
stitutes ae 
d. Transportation and shipping. i q 
3, Trade Oe $ 4 
a. What must be imported- | 
why? oe 
2. What must be exported- ia 
why? ce 
4, Colonial Developmen 
any Bi 
5. Special Topics, 


owe Ez 
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In the student’s mn 
study, these two questi 
be ever present: how do 
ple make a living 29 ji 
make it in these ways e de 


Fach unit lends itself tO 3 oot 


velopment of one or more © 


ons $2? 
these P| 
0 


E 
pp 





E E 


do hel T 













opics listed in the Tentative 
labus under the headings of 


Aoriculture, Manufacturing, and 
Transportation. A good deal of 
the material included under Manu- 
facturing and Transportation can 
pe covered in the unit of Economic 
= History. The unit on the United 
| states should be so developed as to 
deal thoroughly with agriculture, 


s, methods, marketing, and ex- 
port problems. The unit on the 


| British Empire will repeat and ex- 


and this study, and so on. The 


deal with the problems of manu- 
facturing in detail, the unit on In- 
dustrial and Maritime Europe, the 
U. S. S. R., and Japan will repeat 
and expand this topic. The im- 
portance of trucking can be devel- 
oped in the study of the U. S. 
tailroads and waterways; merchant 
marines should be developed in the 
units on the British Empire and 
Industrial and Maritime Europe. 
Mediterranean Europe, the U. S. 
S. R, and Japan and China offer 
material for showing the transition 
ftom older economic order to a 
modern one and the international 
problems that arise out of such a 
change. Southern Asia, Africa, 


E. 
R üd South America can be devel- 


4 93 F 
nds 35 | ee Oped to show the problems arising 


me industrial nations’ need 
ment materials. Such develop- 
i ai indicated would preserve 
tepetitig antages of the deliberate 
“duon, and at the same time 


Provide the students with plenty of 


background to understand each 
topic as they come to it, and will 
allow the teacher a wealth of illus- 
trative material without the neces- 
sity of introducing it out of thin 
air. 


The political Unit in the Tenta- 
tive Syllabus does present the re- 
gional problems of the world and 
is a recognition of the need for 
such a study, but the time allott- 
ment is much too small to make 
it worthwhile. It resembles an 
air plane trip; one sees, but one 
cannot study. 

There will be objections that 
there will be too much petty factual 
material and that the forest, will be 
lost because of the trees. It is 
hard to conceive of too much 
factual material being presented by 
way of illustration; how much the 
students should know depends on 
the nature of the City-Wide Exam- 
‘nations. The development of long 
range perspective in the minds of 
the students will be furthered by 
the inclusion of a unit on Eco- 
nomic History, the unit on World 
Trade, and the student’s use of 
‘the outline mentioned above. The 


writer believes that a syllabus de- 


veloped along the lines indicated 
will come nearer to fulfilling the 
aims of the course than any other 
used to date, and at the same time 


provide the students with the most 


interesting course. 
PAULINE MICHEL PAPKE. 


samuel J. Tilden High School. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND © 
SUGGESTIONS | = 


Intelligence tests were evolved 
in an attempt to determine the re- 


lation of intelligence to success in 
school work. At first, many edu- 
cators were disposed to consider 
that a high I. Q. was the one and 
only prerequisite to success in 
school. Experience (assembled in 
statistical, form) soon gave evi- 
dence that many pupils with rela- 
tively low I. Q.’s exceeded many 
pupils with distinctly higher I. Q.’s. 
Some educators at once decided 
that I. Q.’s were useless. Statistics 
plainly show that both positions 
are untenable. i 
Success in school depends on 
many factors, among which are: 
a) I. Q.—mental background. 
b) Health — physical back- 
ground. | 
c) Environment—home, church, 
school, language, social background, 
and so forth. 
d) Character — moral ba ck- 
ground. 


A fundamental law of statistics 
follows. If one variable tends al- 
ways to change when another vari- 
able changes, whether the change 
is in the same direction, or in the 
opposite direction, we say there is 
apt to be a causal relation. Sta- 






ion 


EOMETRY, WITH | 


tistics attempts to assemble ‘the 
facts to establish the degree of the 
relationship in mathematical term 
to interpret the results, and to p k l 
sent the result and the interpreta. | : i 
tion thereof in the simplest po f — 
sible form. However, most effet f 
are the results of more than on 4 
cause. A complete statistical in| E 
vestigation would attempt to dE 
termine the relative influence of | Y 
each separate cause. I have indi- 4 


cated that success in school de ff 


pends on many factors, four of F 


which I specified above. ES 


In this article I shall attempt to | 
establish the fact that there is * | 
definite causal relationship betwee | 
I. Q. and success in Plane Ger i 
metry as indicated by the Rege | 
examination marks. The sw l 4a 
comprises the results in the ae È 
District High School in the 
gents examinations of June ie 
January 1935, June 1935, a J 
uary 1936. My conclusions 
be based on these tabulation” 
on the results of repeats sr 
the various classes, W! , tid 
of I. Q. in hand and E exce } 
of a number of outstanding rable f 


tional cases. The follow as 
gives the figures that W ; 


bled. 


( 
#> 


TELE 






















we 


















ALL GEOMETRY 2 Purits—June 1934, Jan. 1935, June 1935, ann Jan. 1936 





TQ. | Under =| 92-98 | 99-100 | 106-112 | 113-119 | 120-126 | 127-Up | Total 
A "60 154 262 279 167) 69) 119| 1000 
ó 30.0. 15 |49.4 76 |61.1 160 | 73.8 205 |83.8 140 |94. 

Poss 35 78 102 73 doae i ee ie 











First Trial at Geometry 2 


Reg. 
Pass 


Fail 





34 
23.5 8 
26 





117 201 2 
46.1 54 |58.4 117 |72.1 1 
63 84 


22 148 65 19 
60 |854 126 |954 62 |100 19 | 67.8 346 
62 22 3 . 0 260 


Repeaters in Geometry 2 


Reg. 16 37 61 
Pass 43.8 7159.5 221705 43 80.7 
9 15 18 








You will note in the table that 
in the four terms included in the 
compilation there were 50 pupils 
registered whose I. Q.s were under 
92, of these 15 passed and 35 


- failed, or 30% passed. The second 


group under 92-98 I. Q. had a 
register of 154 of whom 76 passed 
and 78 failed, or 49.4% passed ; 
and so on for the succeeding I. Q. 
8toups. Under first trial at Ge- 
ometry 2, we find in the four terms 
that 34 pupils were registered with 
I. Qs under 92. Of these 8 passed 
and 26 failed or 23.5% passed and 
SO on for the other items under 
first trial at Geometry 2. In Re- 
es in Geometry 2 there were 

who repeated Geometry 2 and 


57 19 4 
46 |73.7 14|75 3 
11 5 1 








. Fail 
Summary 
Under 99 7 99--112 113 Up 
Rew: 204 541 me i een 
Pass 44.6 91 67.6 366 87.8 224 
Fer | S| 
First Trial at Geometry 2 
AO. LTTSTSS™:CSOTCC'”'”-—C“*OBSdSS 
Reg. 151 423 232 
Poss 41.1 62 65.5 277 89.2 207 
Fail 89 146 25 
Repeaters in Geometry 2 
ee a 
Reg. 53 118 23 
Pass 54.7 29 75.4 89 73.9 17 
Foil 24 29 6 


had I. Qs under 92. Of these 
16, 7 passed and 9 failed for the 
second time, or 43.8% passed. In 
the summary you will find that 
under 99 I. Q. there were regis- 
tered 204 of whom 91 passed and 
113 failed or 44.6% passed. These 
were divided into those who had 
the first trial at Geometry 2, CON- 
sisting of 151 of whom 62 passed 
and 89 failed, and the repeaters 
in Geometry 2, out of 53, 29 
passed and 24 failed. The group 
whose I. Q.s range from 99-112 
passed 67.6%. The group whose 
I, Q.s were 113-up passed 87.8%, 
while the school’s average for the 
four terms was 68.2%. The aver 
age of the pupils whose I, Qs were 
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\ 
113 and up was 87.8%. 

It is my conviction that of the 
pupils whose I. Q.s are under 99 
the College Entrance course in 
Mathematics is not the best that 
can be given them. These pu- 
pils should have a modified course 
in Mathematics that would include 
certain phases of Algebra and 
Geometry, that would give them 
large cultural values and certain 
insights into the uses of applica- 
tions of Mathematics. The course 
for these people should develop 
certain skills in construction and 
computation. | 

For the pupils whose I. Qs 
range from 99-112 it would seem 
wise to give the standard College 
course in three terms instead of in 
two. Their slower development 
would enable them to keep the 
pace and to feel the elation that 

comes with success instead of that 
depression that comes with failure 
of accomplishment even though the 
pupil makes an honest effort. For 
the pupils whose I. Q.s are 113 
and up, the straight two-term 
Academic or College Entrance 
Geometry seems highly: satisfac- 
tory. 
= Special cases. I have in mind 
two particular cases of low men- 
tality not complicated by’ poor 
health and poor home conditions 
or poor character. In other words, 
these two people had good health, 
good home conditions, and admir- 
able characters, The first case is 
that of a boy who had I, Q. of 87. 





The statement was made at the bes 
ginning of the term in Geometry” 
1 that the intelligence quotient of © 
every pupil in the class was known, | 
that there was no One in the class ” 
that needed to 
had health and time to study at | 
home. Students were requeste E 
to ask about anything that they = a 
did not understand in the assign. A 3 
ment or in any explanation that | i ; 
was made by teacher or pupil in f 
the recitation. They were told . : | 
that two evenings each week they . 


oN 


could come for after-school help, — a 
‘that they could report in the mom- f 
ing between 8:30 and 9:50 for 2E. 


help. One boy took this matter 4g 
very literally. At times it was e 
hard to keep the class in hand f 
when he asked some particularly -E 
foolish questions. In spite of oc | ¢ 
casional embarrassment he kept | 
trying. He came repeatedly after d a 
school and in the morning. One. | 
of the better students in the class | 
became interested in the boy and ee 
gave him additional help. Wher f 
the theorem, ‘Two right triangles Ls 
are congtuent if the hypotenuse f 
and the leg of one are eq? ee 
spectively to the hypotenuse ae 
leg of another,’ was givers 

called the boy to my office a 
spent one hour going over aries TEE 
theorem, developing it by : re 

of easy questions, frequent fave i, 
peated, until he seemed A day D: 
it quite perfectly. aa q to Se 
that theorem was assig? y pot 
boy in the class who E99 













fail provided he P . 


Roe ret ee 
-3 
à BYE 


ples sure in this boy’s failures. He 
© did not succeed very well with the 
i theorem and my questions were 


purposely purely heuristic. Present- 
Jy this boy was told to take his 
seat and my 87 I. Q. boy was sent 
to the board. He did very well 
but when he stumbled I followed 
the line of questions used the 
preceding evening and quickly set 
him on the road to success. The 
class was very much impressed and 
the boy gained a great deal of con- 
fidence in himself. When this sort 
of thing had happened three times, 
the class had learned to respect the 
boy. He passed the term's work 
and in his second term in Geom- 
etry, by dint of hard work, he 
passed the Regents with a mark of 
79%. i 

The second case is that of a girl 
with an I. Q. of 94. In many re- 
spects, her case paralleled that of 
the boy, but her grades ran higher 


- tham his. The girl is on the honor 


roll and one might judge from this 
that she was definitely not in the 
class of the boy. From different 
teachers, I find that she is con- 
sidered a very conscientious and 
very lovable girl, to which I 
heartily subscribe. Some teachers 
consider her erratic in her work 
but conferences convince me that 


_ this conclusion was based upon the 


fact that at times the work was 
definitely beyond her capacity. Her 
failure was due to inability to un- 
derstand and not to lack of ef- 
fort. This girl is now in an uppe 


grade and I have been fearful, as 
I have watched the rather strained 
anxious face, lest she break in 
health before she graduates. 

If this girl were in a slower 
moving gtoup, she could do the. 
work and find joy in it. There is 
a danger, of course, in giving one 
intelligence test and making a final 
decision on that basis. This would 
be an abuse of the intelligence 
test. Whenever the pupil’s work 
in the Junior High School or his 
attitude and action in the Senior 
High School indicates an intelli- 
gence not in accord with the test 
given, a retest is very apt to show 
that there were conditions either 
of health or nerves or in the con- 
tent of the previous test that ren- 
dered the results unreliable. Where 
the results in the previous work 
and the test agree there is small . 
chance of injustice being done. The 
fact that among the higher intel- 
ligence pupils there were a num- 
ber of failures can be accounted for 
by the lack of health or by poor 
home conditions or by lack of char- 


is 
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acter. I have in mind particularly E 


one boy whose I. Q. was in the 
120’s, one of the four who failed, 
the one who failed the second 
time. It seemed to me that this boy 
depended on his cleverness and 
seemed always to feel that he 
knew more than he did know. 


He would get his recitations for 


the day, but. he did not seem to 
develop an interest nor did he 
seem to develop 2 proper concep 
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tion of the need of facts on which 
to base his reasoning. His answers 
seemed intuitive. Such persons 
may have interests outside academic 
work but they certainly can do 
academic work if they try. 

I am quite convinced that if a 
careful division into these three 
classes—under 99 I. Q. with a spe- 
cial course, 99-112 I. Q. with three 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN CHEMIS 


ular College 


morale 


Eastern District High School. - 










ich to do wo terms’ 


terms in WICH 





work, and 113-uPp I, Q. with reg- ` 
Entrance work in regu. ~ 
re allowed there would — 
vement in the 
and the accomplishments of 
our Senior High Schools. 


Tuos. H. MCCORMICK. 


lar time, We 
be a great impro 


AND PHYSIOGRAPHY 


No doubt every teacher of chem- 
istry, physics and physiography has 
some pet demonstration of which 
he is proud, because it works well. 
In some cases, this is an unusual 
demonstration known to a chosen 
few; but in most cases, success is 
due to some little trick. Why not 
let us all enjoy the benefits of 
these tricks? 

The Committee on Content and 
Methods of the Association of 
Physical Science Chairmen proposes 
to solicit such information and 
after publication in HIGH POINTS, 
ta classify and publish it all at the 
end of each year. 

The following types of informa- 
tion are sought: 

1, Demonstrations to illustrate 
and amplify any topic in the 
course of study, demonstra- 
tions which are known to all 
teachers, but which work 
much better because of some 


device, mechanical or peda- E N 


gogic, known to you. 
2. Demonstrations on 


ence clubs. 


scientific principle or 
portant fact. | 
3. Suggestions for the improve 
ment of any of the laboratory 
experiments. å 
4, Suggestions for the care an 
storage of scientific equip: 
ment and supplies. 
5. Charts, models, & 
any other type of illu 
material. 
Please observe the fo 
rules in submitting °Y 9 
material: 


dov“ 
1. Write legibly Of typ“ 


hibits ° 
trative 


jlowi®g 
this 


A 
i 4 m 
‘ . rut 
IONS ota eet $ : : 
; en Oey 
z =. mea? 
= “Se . 


TRY, PHYSICS | 


topics f- 
not included in the course | 
of study but which are suit- 
able for exceptional pupils | 
such as we find in our sci- 

These need not“ 

be spectacular, but should be, _ 
helpful in teaching some 
im- 


‘ n 
Ps Ai 
= Ot cue ee a a ee Fe E. 





pace, on 81 x 11 pa- 
Use one side of paper 





per. 
only. 
2, Where necessary, add dia- 
grams, using a separate sheet 


of paper for each diagram. 


Credit will be given for each 


suggestion published, but our 
space in HicH POINTS is limited 
and we cannot promise to publish 
everything. However, at the end 
of each year, all worthwhile mate- 
rial will be published if funds are 
available from the various teach- 
ers’ science Clubs. 

Please send contributions to the 
following sub-committee chairmen: 

Physics: Rupert Hopkins, De 
Witt Clinton High School, Mosholu 
Parkway and Navy Avenue, New 
York City. 

Physiography; Willard B. Nel- 
son, Manual Training High School, 
7th Avenue and 4th Street, 
Brooklyn. | 

Chemistry: Murray Ehrlich, 
James Monroe High School, 172nd 
Street and Boynton Avenue, New 
York City. 

CHEMISTRY 
Copper Plating 
Chemicals | 
1, Saturated solution of copper 
sulphate. 
Apparatus 

l. Three dry cells (1.9 volts 

each). 

2. 1—150 c.c. beaker. 

3. Carbon electrode 1⁄4” diam- 

eter (a carbon rod from & 
small electric arc lamp). 


Oe 


7 


A strip of copper 14” x 3”. 
Two battery clips. 

Steel wool. 

Absorbent cotton. 


Method 


he 


Connect the three dry cells 
in series. 

Clean the copper strip with 
steel wool and connect it to 
the positive terminal of the 
battery. 

Connect the negative ter- 
minal of the battery to a 
clean carbon electrode. 
Place both electrodes in the 
copper sulphate solution, 
keeping them as far apart 
as possible without permit- 
ting either to touch the side 
of the beaker. 

Remove the carbon electrode 
after one minute, wash with 
water and dry with cotton. 


` Tf the carbon electrode is 


rotated, a uniform coating 


is deposited all over. 
E. T. FRANCK. 


Silver Plating 
Chemicals 


Ts 
E 
Ap paratus 
Le 


Gelatine. 
Silver Nitrate. 


Three dry cells (1.5 volts 


each). 
150 c c beaker (covered 


with black pape! to exclu e 
light, to prevent reduction of 
silver nitrate). 
One silver electrode y" x 
a", 
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r ne an aae 122 visible by the addition of any ie PHYSICS | quality silk thread—not cot- 
diameter. 2 oxidizing agent, such aM S” | bi cee, ies OP i 

5. Two battery clips. chlorine or bromine water or Fi. A e mo Ere a better insulator.) 
6. Absorbent cotton. hydrogen P eroxide. i. wl ae aati 1 by 1 si of No, 2. Pith ball experiments 
Method G. L. FLETCHER, a is sea r , da F can be demonstrated effec- 
1. Dissolve 2.5 grams of gela- Principle of Refrigeration * | faye rubber ATMS DA ay yee tively and in a spectacular 
tine in 50 c. c. of water. 1. Have each pupil pour on the es jar. manner by substituting in- 


flated toy balloons for the 


back of his hand a few drops vH “4 
© pith balls. 


2. Add to the solution 5 c. c. of | Electro-Static Machine 


made by dissolving 10 grams evaporation cools the hand. — P ated by bringing the neu- Ar E 
of silver nitrate in 100 c.c. 2 Place a watch glass of f tralizing arm around to Impenetrability 
ai n. a'wet piece of wood and f within ten degrees of the Th l : 
3. Connect the cells in series. , pour ether into the glass.. = fA collecting combs, _ f f mel i ner pi 
4. To the negative terminal of 3. Blow air on the ether. | 2. Rub -one armature briskly. neon erapimenig gs ems. 
4 The eth ‘ll me tS SS . i hole rubber stopper together 
the battery connect the car- ; e ether will evaporate so n ie with fur, rotating the ma- ‘iy aii fa head of of 
Kon electrode: rapidly that ice will be “A E © chine at the same time. a i a i ° i ee 
5. To the positive terminal con- formed’ and the glass will be | 3. If the weather permits, the ing ane, A Sopo . 
; | - + as =~ : When the funnel is filled with 
nect the silver electrode. -frozen to the wood. > P characteristic crackling sounds . 
. oes , ma r ; water and the stop-cock is 
6. Immerse both electrodes in Oxidizing Action eek of electro-static sparks will 
| mee! S closed, the water seems to con- 
the solution and after two 1. Boil some (freshly made) | be heard. . 

. Maa. ° tinue to flow out of the funnel 
minutes remove the carbon concentrated nitric acid ina f` G. F. PEDRO. with an oscillating motion 
electrode. test tube, having a wad of | Bh 4 4. Increase the angle to about This can be easily overcome by 

7. Wash carefully and wipe off excelsior in the mouth of | 45 degrees and the full 


| fire, polishing the small opening 


any black deposit that may the tube. a ee range spark will be devel- of the funnel to a smaller diam- 
be present. _ 2. The excelsior will begin to i oped. eter—about 2 mm. The oscil- 

E. T. FRANCK. burn. a N Electroscope lating motion of the water will 

pe a little iodine in al- a = ca i =| L A recalcitrant electroscope NOW SIOP: 5, F, PEDRO. 
cohol, producing tincture of | gf is E results frequently in eteette: iig 
pm ment, for new teachers, static experiments when the 
iodio, that the flow of water is not glass of the electroscope be- PHYSIOGRAPHY 
2. To this add some ammonium regulated. ioe comes charged. 

hydroxide, to decolorize. 2. Use a. pinch clamp funnel oF E 2. This is overcome by rubbing Barograph 


3. The solution is decolorized If the ink spreads, blotting the 


a separatory funnel an the hand over the outside of 
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due to the formation of an 


solution. Use this mixture 
as ink. The writing, which 
is colorless, may be made 


low a drop or two of ware 


f, 


j 0 
ing due to the liberation 
too much heat. 


M. EHRLICH 





the electroscope, and by 


suspended by means of high 


recording paper, dilute the ink 


iodate, at a time, to flow into the : changing the air in the elec- with water (1:10). — 
A Sympathetic Ink sodium peroxide. i ee troscope by blowing into it. The water yap : 
i A z the - ae i | o e Ink. 
1. ae Ao _ paste 3. This will also ag et Pith Ball Experiments ee FLETCHER 
poA) Ain generating bottle £ro™ ~ op No. 1. Pith balls should be GUSTAV 


James Monroe High School. 
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PEACE EDUCATION—AN ! 
PROGRAM IN THE MANUA 














HIGH SCHOOL (PART |) 


N INTEGRATED 
L TRAINING 


a 
ee z. 


POGRAM OBJECTIVES 


What then are some of the in- 
controvertible ideas, facts or con- 
cepts upon which a program can 
be built? Suppose we enumerate 
them in terms of the objectives of 


THE BIRTH OF A PROGRAM 

Times change. Our objectives 

change. Therein lies progress and 
hope for the better, happier world 
which the schools must help to 
build. Some twenty years ago the 
Manual Training High School, led 
by its principal, Dr. Horace Mann 
Snyder, evolved an integrated pro- 
gram for the prosecution of the 
war. Today, under the same in- 
spiring leadership, all the energies 
of the school are being directed to 
the formulation and administra- 
tion of a comprehensive program 
of peace education. 

At the very beginning it was 
realized that no program could be 
successful unless’ its purposes and 
execution were fully understood 
and had the wholehearted codpera- 
tion of every department and 
teacher in the school. To this end 
a series of regular faculty confer- 
ences was planned. At these con- 
ferences the problem was motivated 
for the faculty by a study of the 
results of a questionnaire which 
aimed to elicit from pupils and 
teachers war and peace attitudes or 
opinions. General points of agree- 
ment, as well as disagreement, on 
objectives, organization and meth- 
ods of a school peace program 


were brought out. It is interest. 
ing to note that. we found that un. © 
less we, of the faculty, were fire P 






educated for peace, we would be ff. 


setting up a program in which the T 
lame would be leading the blind. 3 
Subsequent meetings were devoted E 
to a consideration of- peace objec $ 
tives, to a study of proposals em- — 


bodied in a report of a committee 


on “education for peace,” of the $ 
High School Principal's Association — 
(November 2, 1935), and the — 
views of outside and faculty speak- — 


ers on specific peace programs. 


The outcome of this discussion — 


was that most of us rejected the 


principle of indoctrination of any 


one specific or solution 4s the 
basis of our program. We agreed 
that there were a number of m# 
ters upon which sound scholarship 
in the social studies placed unani 
mous sanction. To make these 


. ou!“ 
basis of a peace program i > 
hing M 


therefore, be to teach not ; 


than what experts have foun r 
be the truth as distinguished : Jed 
inference or opinion. a ces 
further that, where experts 
agreed, all points of view" m 
weighed and studied 1f as $ 


a spirit as possible. 


15° 
be 


eo. ae tien i 
MR er Masten ne a a 


= - 


poi Fanan agreg ahaaa A * Pr 
— SE a SN eee = and > cis ot 





eae 





d our peace pro gram. 


Oa 


1. The pupil must be made to 
understand the costs of war. 
He must be led to see its 
futility. War must be 
stripped of its glory. Heroes 
of peace must replace heroes 
of war for his admiration 
and imitation. ) 

2. The pupil must be led to 


understand the causes of. 


war. It would be most in- 
accurate or unscientific, how- 
ever, to preach that any one 
cause or set of causes must 
receive major emphasis. Pu- 
pils should know that his- 
_ torians often disagree on the 
, question of choice and em- 
phasis, and with good rea- 
son. They should attempt to 
appraise the potency of vari- 
ous causes; they should ex- 
amine the divergent opinions 
of text-books and experts, 
real or self-styled, with open 
critical minds; they should 
not be forced to accept the 
conclusion of a teacher, 
Supervisor or committee of 
Principals who rush in 
Where angels fear to tread.” 


Throughout the entire pro- 
Sram pupils should be made 


Ww 


peace-minded. We believe- 


that peace-mindedness comes 
with the growth of an ab- 
horrence of war as a method 
of settling international dif- 
ferences; a clear realization 
of the futility of this meth- 


od; the development of a 


resistance to pressure groups 
and propagandists; a sci- 
entific attitude which will 
keep war hysteria and emo 
tionalism from overpowering 
clear, unbiased, unprejudiced 


judgment; an elimination of 
blind, excessive nationalism | 


or jingoism; a tolerance or 


sympathetic understanding of 


the problems and accom- 
plishments of other nations 
or races; a firm belief in the 
worth and dignity of the in- 
dividual man, woman and 
child. 


. Pupils should be encouraged 


to weigh carefully, in the 
light of the recognized facts 
and opinions or conclusions 
of experts, all the important 
proposals for peace. As we 
have mentioned before, we 
do not conceive it to be the 
function of the school of 
teacher to make converts for 
the Republican, Democratic 
or Communist party, for 
pacifism, militarism of pro- 
leaguism. As a matter of 
fact, indoctrination, base 


upon emotional appeal, may 


very well beget a counter- 
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hysterical which may, i 


times of stress, make pupils 


say and do things, just as 
some of us said and did 
things before and during the 
last war, for which they will 
later be ashamed. 

Some psychologists tell us 
that we learn by “practicing 
with satisfaction.” Our pu- 
pils must be led to practice 
the elements of unbiased, 
scientific thinking in social 
situations and with social 
data. Moreover, the experi- 
ences thus put in the way of 
our children must be “‘satis- 
fying.” This will counteract 
the vicious influences making 
for war more than anything 
else. How pupils think is 
more important than what 


they think. 


. It is of utmost importance 


that there be general accept- 
ance of the proposition that 
peace, like anything else 
which is worthwhile, has its 
price. Individually and col- 
lectively we have been taught 
to pay for war, to make the © 
supreme sacrifice if need be. 
How many of our adults and - 
children are prepared to 
make similar sacrifices for 
peace? If, for example, it 
should be shown that “peace” 
would demand the scrapping 
of our policies of neutrality, 
isolation, tariff barriers or 
other trade restrictions, how 


‘they involve mere pious wishful 


pared to make the sacrifi 
involved in such a fie 
with these deep-rooted ty ; 
tions? In truth, we p 
here a problem far More df 
ficult than the creation k 
new attitude or understanų, 
ing. With respect to ih, À 
objective we are not pe 
mitted to write upon A 


` 














nation, 
ruc e, O 
yar and peace, would result. 
ce 

t.i 
T which induces us to suggest this 
< turn, they can offer experiences and 
suggestions 
> to us, 


> vo į: ; 


M ndary schools throughout ‘the | 


a profound change of atti- 
f outlook on the question 


ç this consideration, chiefly, 
If, in 


m to other schools. 


which may be helpful 
this effort will be doubly 


tabula rasa: On the co a worthwhile. 


trary, we must first root oy Be. 


firmly ingrained ideas and a 


titudes, and having cleared oS 
. se 


the road, press on to a com. | - 
plete reorientation in on} 
thinking and feeling. Wel 
have here, then, an extremely | 

° 7a aaa 
difficult problem of. re-edv |. 


cating the minds and hearts q 


of our children. fe 
These, then, are the objectives |- 

we set up for our peace prografl 

Are they vague or indefinite? Do 





ness’ rather than vigorous, cor 


ageous action? Are we merely st B 
ting up a straw man to } i 
down? We don’t think $0. oe | 
tainly our school questionnait® | 
dicated beyond any reason i 
doubt that the program we set | 
fore us would tax all the restate 
fulness, energy and apilly | 
could muster in ouf school. 







wi 


S i 
We do not delude oursel¥’ pish i 
feh | 


n 
the notion that schools x do 
about the millenium. ud 45 

f rograms che. 
however, that, 1 P n all O 
ours were to be adopt? 


PROGRAM INTEGRATION 


A. By way of the classroom 
From the very outset we 
reached the conclusion that 
if our program was to be ef- 
fective, our entire high 
school organization would 
_ have to unite in this com- 
mon purpose. Under the 
leadership of a codrdinating 
committee all departments 
were asked to develop their 
contributions to the program. 
As a result, the various de- 
partments devoted several 
meetings to the problem, 
which resulted in the for- 
mulation of departmental 
peace objectives, lesson plans 
and general helps to teach- 
ers. Some of these plans or 
aids we append to this re- 
port, since we feel that they 
will not only be of interest 
to all teachers regardless of 
Subject, but also because an 
integrated program must of 
Necessity be predicated upon 
€ assumption that the 


teacher of any subject knows: 
what part he and his col- 
leagues in other departments 
must play in the struggle for 
a common goal. 

Out of the mutual study 
and discussion of depart- 
mental programs we hope to 
arrive at a high degree of 
coöperation and unity of 
purpose. We expect, for 
example, that this codpera- 
tion will extend to such 
matters as the timing of spe- 
‘cial lessons, the interchange 
of materials and the modifi- 
cation of actual lesson plans 
to take into consideration 
the peace influences brought 
to bear upon the student in 
other classes. In short, our 

purpose is to keep this pro- 
gram from degenerating into 
a series of isolated or desult- 

ory peace spasms which a 
few crusading teachers of 

departments might attempt 

from time to time. On the 
contrary, we insist that, if the 
plan is to be effective, ‘it 

must be a compulsory, 10- 

tegral part of the entire 

school activity. 
B. By way of extra-curricular 

activities 

Not only must regular 
class activity be a part of the 
program, but also the extra- 
curricular resources of the 
school must play their part. 

Thus, acting upon the prise 
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to pup l nderstanding, in- the individuals who for- 


ts, and the like 
terest and emotion. In this mulated them. They are 
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ciple that student initiative ` 
and leadership should have 


opportunities for expression, 

we invited our most socially 

minded students to organize 

a peace club. In time, we 

hope to place a substantial 

part of the burden of or- 
ganizing our extra-curricular 
peace programs upon these 
students. Already these 
children have been made to 
feel that the opportunity and 
freedom offered them within 
the school organization is SO 
great that no demand need 
be made for activity which 
would disrupt the regular 
school program or transfer 
the control of our student 
body from the regularly con- 
stituted school authorities to 
outside pressure groups. The 
peace club, for example, to- 
gether with the Art Depart- 
ment, took over glass en- 
closed bulletin boards, lo- 
cated in a most conspicuous 
part of the building. Those ` 
boards were used for “War 
and Peace” displays which, 
judging from the reactions 
of teachers and pupils, are 
extremely effective. 

Also, a member of our co- 
ordinating committee, acting 
with the school librarian, ar- 
ranged to set aside a section 
of the library for “peace” 
materials, as well as for the 


purchase of additional books: 


; request for funds Was thy 











to the General Organi ati 
which responded Beneroyy 
As a part of this phase 3 
our program a complete jr 
of library materials yi 
mimeographed and gf 
tributed to all teacher, $ 

But we ‘didn’t stop there 3 
Our school publications wete E 
expected to play their pat, t 
Thus the Manual Weel 
published an editorial onf 
peace intended to reach the f 
entire student body about the 
time of our Armistice Da 4 
peace program. This program | g 
was given for the benefit of f 
students during two special È 5 
assembly periods, and for the E 
benefit of parents during ow f 
annual parent-teacher mett | 











ing held the following} — 


Friday evening. This ws E 
all part of our general plan} 
of -mobilizing in our gt! | 
drive the full force of PY I E 
talent and leadership, m4"? | 
maximum use of theif ter ¥ 
ary, forensic, musical # 
dramatic talent. ‘i 
It should be clear La ri 
fore, that each item io’ p 
f te entit § 
plan is not a sepafa™ g f 
which stands by pit ot? i 
part of a single unite’ ois 7 
gram designed to ge wf 
a common objective: øf 
our plan calls for pp” 
sided approaches °° 









il program, music, drama, art, 


debating, literary and club 
work, as well as the class- 
room, all have theis ap- 
pointed places. 


` The Cobrdinating 


Committee 
In order to make it pos- 
sible for every department or 
school activity, as well as 
every teacher, to function 
with a full knowledge of 
all phases of. the program, 
the coordinating committee 
considered it advisable to 
mimeograph a complete re- 
port which will be distributed 
to every member of the fac- 
ulty. This report will, of 
course, include all the lesson 
plans or suggestions worked 
out by departments, some of 
which are herewith ap- 
pended. 
At this point the commit- 
tee wishes to acknowledge 
its great debt to individual 
members of the faculty, too 
numerous to mention by 
name. We borrowed heavily 
from plans submitted by 
teachers and committees. In 
some cases we did not hesi- 
tate to reproduce verbatim 
entire plans or series of plans 
offered by individual mem- 
bers of our faculty. These 
plans, of course, embody the 
ideas and philosophies of 


therefore put forward as 
suggestions or choices of 
procedure from which others 
may find inspiration or aid. 
They do not necessarily re- 
ceive the indorsement in 
every detail of the entire co- 
ordinating committee. Nor 
are they presented with any 
degree of compulsion or 
finality. ` 

The codrdinating commit- 
tee realizes full well that 
there is a wide gap between 
a program which has been 
set down on paper and its 


effective execution. It there- 


fore conceives it to be its 
primary duty to follow-up 
the plan as agreed upon, to 
see that every agency and 
teacher within the school 
functions properly in accord- 
ance with its terms. This 
does not mean that it is our 
intention to ram 4 ready- 
made philosophy down the 
throats of unwilling teach- 
ers. We do hope, however, 
that within the broad choices 
set up by our objectives and 
lesson plans, and growing 
out of free interchange of 
ideas and democratic proce 
dure, a peace program an 
be applied with sufficient 
steadfastness of purpose and 
with a deree of codrdination 
and uniformity, 
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eventually make of it a 
habitual part of our routine. 
The committee is also 
aware of the fact that de- 
partmental plans and extra- 
curricular activities, included 
within the general scope of 
the program, are merely in 
a tentative state, that im- 
provements and refinements 
in matters of detail as well 
as in the direction of better 
integration, may in time be 
dictated by experience and 
additional thought, These 
obligations, also, do we as- 
sume, confident that in so 
doing we shall be helping 
to carry out one of the most 
important objectives that 
educators can set up in these 
troubled times. We are 
hopeful that our own school 
will play its part, however 
small, in the “war to end 
wats.” 
J. L. BERNSTEIN, 
Chairman, Codrdinating 
Committee. 


PEACE PLANS—SOCIAL STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The following suggestions for 
peace education may seem random 
and desultory. However, the de- 
partment committee, and all teach- 
ers of the department consulted 
agreed unanimously that definite 
lessons devoted to peace which 
would be arbitrarily introduced in- 
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want, Incidenta! questions, shy 
cial questions, new slants on topic 
—an informal and natural applic 
tion of as many subjects as pos 
sible to this topic, as the teacher 
goes along, seems a far more pref. 
erable method. Sometimes the 
peace education aspect of the leg. | 
son will take five minutes, some | 
times fifteen, sometimes two pe $ 
riods. y meN l 

The following suggestions Aa q 
not claim to be new. Probably | g 
most teachers have already used } 
most of them. However it iş 3 
equally probable that the list will 4 
give all some new ideas. Frequ- a 
ently the same point is raised, in | 
what follows, in regard to many E 
wars. Obviously what follows is — a 
a source from which material may E 
be drawn, not a syllabus. a E 




















CONTENTS B 
The material has been arranged ig 
in the following manner: — E 
First we have gathered t f. 
gether general material, that is f 
material that may be used in any y $ 
grade, or for that matter, ÍN coh H 
subject. 4 
Then follows, under the PFE F 
er designation, material gn | 
cable to only one grade, OF 2 À 
eral material, as it may be 
plied to one grade. Gradis 
I. General Material for All at 
A lesson on the cost A ip 
(lesson does not mean per ee 


this connection) - 


Je Fu i we 


S 
g te 
gh 





The World War will serve 
nethaps as the best example in 
F modern history. Others may 
well be used. 


i 


-Motivation 


How much trouble would it be 


worth to avoid a war in the future? 


1, Develop the cost of past wars 
by graphic illustrations, such 
as: 

(a) There are trees planted 
in honor of the World 
War veterans who died 
in the last war. On 
Eastern Parkway there 
are two rows, with trees 
planted at 75 foot in- 
tervals. How long a 
road would be necessary 
if such a road were to 
be built with trees so 
planted for all the 
American dead? For 
all World War dead? 
From the figures for 
America’s war expense 
(the figure, while still 
growing, is in the neigh- 
borhood of a hundred 
billion dollars) have the 
class estimate how many 
communities in the 
United States could be 
supplied with one col- 

lege, one hospital, two 
high schools, ten ele- 
mentary schools and ten 


(b) 


playgrounds. 
Set standard and ar- 
bitrary figures for 


each item. 


Could every city with ~ 


50,000 or more peo- 
ple be so supplied? 
Could every city with 
10,000? 
Every city with 5,000? 
(c) More than ninety cents 
of every dollar of the 
Federal Budget (figures 
vary slightly each year) 
is spent for wars, past 
and future. Estimate 
how the peace activities 
of the national govern- 
ment might be increased 
if this one great item 
were cut 25%; 50%; 
or eliminated. 


Ht. Propaganda 


This is not directly a part of the 
campaign against war itself but it 
is a very intimately related sub- 
ject. The best collection of ex- 
amples of war propaganda and 
atrocity stories which has come to 
our notice is Sir Arthur Ponsonby’s 
“Falsehood in Wartime.” If . this 
is not available the teacher can 
easily from memory contrast a few 
Allied stories with similar Ger- 
man ones, or else point out the 
similarity between the slogans and 
avowed war aims of all belliger- 
ents in the World War. 

Another method of letting pu- 
pils get behind the scenes 3 bit 
and see how news is colored is to 
have the students bring in clip- 
pings from every available pape! 
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on the day after some important 
_and controversial event has oc- 
cured. The variation of the stories 
and particularly of the headlines 
is so great that the student gets 
a fairly clear idea of how wat 
sentiment can be aroused. 


Ill. The Horror of War 


The subject of the actual phys- 
ical horrors of war is one whose 
teaching is of doubtful value. 

However, occasionally, or for. 
individual pupils, within the teach- 
er's discretion, the topic may be 
useful. , 

Lawrence Stalling’s picture his- 
tory of the war has some pictures 
which illustrate physical horror. 

There is also a very gruesome 
little pamphlet published by the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions entitled, “No more War”, 
as well as an American book called 
“The Horror of It.” 

Perhaps the most vivid descrip- 
tions in literature are those that 
occur in the early chapters of Re- 

marque’s “The Road Back.” 

The psychological objections to 
this approach are apparent. So 
are the advantages of it, particular- 
ly for those who think war is a 
lark. 

The whole subject is one to be 
left entirely to each teacher's judg- 
ment, 

IV. Various proposed solutions to 
the problem of war 

A very interesting lesson can be 
planned by having the class list 














the strong and weak po nts-Of th 
following solutions. (You may add 
i i A 


others.) 


objection 


2, Isolation , A 


| 3, Collective security 
4, Arming to the teeth 
5. A reapportionment of na. 
tional resources. . 


V. Miscellaneous a 


The students may be encouraged — 
to prepare cartoons, compositions, Fe 


posters, etc. 


A newspaper “Peace” nay ‘bee 


compiled as a term project. 


Specific Suggestions for Each Grade 


of Work in the Social Studies 
HISTORY A E ae 
(Ancient) 


The part played by war in An | 


cient Civilizations. 


1. Did war lead to the downfall 


of Greece? 
2. How did Rome’s victories Sow 
the seeds of her ruin? - 
3. Rome vs. Carthage—* 
runner of modern trade f 


ries. E. 
4, How feudal civilization 
hampered by continual wat 
5.Compare the callings ° G 
men who aided the pe fe 
of civilization with thos¢ 
checked it. 
6. How was religi 
the religious wars? iat of 
7, What became of the ! | 
the Crusades? 
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al ISTORY I 


“First term Modern European 


History) 
‘The French Revolution and 


~ Napoleon. 


1. How did the French justify 
the wats of the Republic? 

>, Were the French justified in 
fighting to protect at home 
the gains of the French Revo- 
lution? 

3, Were they justified in fight- 
ing to spread their ideals? 

á. Did war destroy the gains of 
the French Revolution? 

5. Question for debate: —Were 
the Napoleonic reforms bal- 
anced by the sacrifices of the 
Napoleonic War? 

6. To whom should we create a 
monument, Napoleon, t he 
man of peace, of Napoleon 
the General? 

7.Can peace be preserved on 
such a basis as that on which 
Metternich tried to preserve 
it? 

8. What should be our attitude 
toward the preservation of 
unjust treaties such as the 
Treaties of Vienna (1815), Of 
those of Paris (1919) ? 

9. Industrial Revolution: 

a. How did the Industrial 
Revolution intensify the 
struggle for colonies? 

b. What are the economic 
causes of war? By what 
methods, other than waf, 
may these problems be 


dealt with? 
c. Is over population a valid 
cause for war? 


10. Labor Movement 


a. Is a war to suppress com- 
munism justified? 

b.Is a war to spread com- 
munism justified? _ 

c.Is a war to suppress 
fascism justified? Should 
France fight a ‘‘preven- 
tive” war against Hitler? 

d. Is a war to spread fascism 

~ justified? 

e. What were Karl Marx's 
ideas on the subject of 
modern war? Have they 
been able to prevent it? 

f. Is a colonial revolt (e.g. 
India) justified? , 


11. Science i 

a. Contrast heroes of peace 
with those of war. 

b. Attempt to have the class 
apply the scientific atti- 
tude to various explana- 
tions of war Or proposals 
to avert war. 


12, Nationalism 

a.Is a war to obtain a 

Terra Irridenta justified ? 

b. How may excessive Na- 
tonalism lead to war? 

c. How may tariffs lead to 
war? l 

d. Do countries have 4 right 

to fight for independ- 

ence? 


e. How can the United 
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States guard against ex- 
cessive nationalism? 

f. How can jingoistic news- 
papers make war prob- 
able? 


HISTORY 2 


(Second term Modern European 
History) 


Since the first part of the term’s 
work deals with imperialism and 
its connection with war, and the 
second part with the World War 
‘and the Peace Movement, it seems 


unnecessary to prepare an outline 


for this term’s work. It is obvi- 
ous that every unit in History 2 
bears directly on our problem. 


= HISTORY 3 AND 4 


(American History) 
I. Background—Period of. 
Confederation 


A. Compare weakness of the 


United States under Articles 
of Confederation with the 
Association of Nations under 
the League Covenant. 
1. Local Patriotisms 
2. Eagerness of strong 
states to maintain “‘status 
quo” 
3. Quarrels over western 
lands | 
4, Trade Barriers 
5. Lack of Executive and 
Judicial Powers (no 
ability to carry out 
“sanctions’—no imple- 
mentation) | 
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pal 
R Compa 


C. Compare the ‘contempor 


| Stress the good that was ac 


| S the solutions ado y 
ed at the Constitutional Con, 
vention with the present cti 
ticisms of the League, an 
suggestions being offered to. 
day for the formation of aa 
more perfect League.” ` a 


1. Surrender of certain de. P 
e Re ~ 


finite. powers .to central _ 
authority. i 


r 


e i a` i e aes iav 
2. Definite undefstanding f 


as to punishment for 
violation of laws. = 3 
3. Practical solution o 
economic problems such 
as tariff barriers, devel 
opment of backward te 
gions, stabilization’ of 
money, etc. d 


i~ 
4, 


accounts of the period of pe 
confederation (period of an- `` 
archy) as given by the prop- 
ertied class with contempo- E 
rary criticisms of the failures 
of the League since 1919. . ee, 


complished by Congress of oe a 
the Confederation and the f 


good already accomplished f 
by the League. i 
Il. U. S. Foreign Relations as 
1789-1814 A 
A. Preserving Peace by ° set- 
ting causes of wat ae 
1. Settlement of Bounds? a 
_ disputes by zonin a i 
and commissions °° | z 


. . 1 
bitration (Jay 2” 
ney treaties) - 

















= £ 

N, 
ML, 

ear a 





5 ZALLAN BCIE rata ae 


~~ ment of international 


a © 7  debts—both British _ in- 


vestments in the. United 
States and war debts. 


3, Adoption of Policy of 
Neutrality. (Should we 
‘maintain this policy to- 
day?) 

a. Washington's state- 
ments — 1793 and 
1797. 

b. Enforcement of our 
obligations as a 
neutral (Genet af- 
fair). | 

c. Insistence on our 
tights as a neutral. : 

d. Development of our 
trade in 1789-1807. 


Fach of these problems can be 
compared or contrasted with paral- 
lel situations of current interest. 

a. Complicated bound- 
aties — Poland, 
France, Germany, 
etc. 

b. Debt problem — 
Fluctuating curren- 
cy values. 


B. Maintaining Our National 
Honor and Safety 
1. XYZ Affair and its ef- 
fects— 


a. Public reaction as 
shown in Alien 
and . Sedition Laws. 


b. Armed Neutrality. 


EO ge ee ee ee, ee een, 


—Was it justifiable? a 
a. Why did “peace 
loving Jefferson” 4 
sanction it? EB 

b. Would such a war A 


be equally justifi- 
able today? 


3. Jefferson’s Purchase of 
Louisiana— 


a.What justification 
did Jefferson give 
f or purchasing 
Louisiana? 


'h.W hat safeguards 
were set up to 
protet rights of 
the minority? 


` c. Why are treaties of 
purchase neglected 
today? Would they. 
be feasible? 


4 Difficuties of Neutrality 
a.The “Chesapeake 
Affair” — and Im- 


pressment. 


b. The policy of 
“Peaceable Coert- 
don”. The Em. J 
Embargo 1807. 

1.Profits VS. 
Principles — 
Reaction OF | 
New England. 

2, Need of Navy 
to maint a! n 
blockade. 
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3. Loss of 80% 
of trade in ex- 
ports; great 
unemploy- 
ment. 


4. “Peace, vs. 
Strict Con- 
struction.” 


c. Madison’s failure 
to preserve neutral- 
ity and at same 
time win back our 
markets— 


1.Macon Act 
leads to French 
“coöperation.” 


2. Information of 
Indian Up- 
' risings in 
North west. 
(Was British 
government ac- 
tually respon- 
sible? Was it 
mere propa- 


ganda?) 


3. Agitation of 
War Hawks. 
Desire for 
Westward Ex- 
pansion — not 
Maritime 
Rights. 


5. Was War of 1812 jus- 


tifiable. 


a. To what extent did 
economic and psy- 
chological causes 







BAluence Madison's 


claration? entional malice? Were 
. x de 


| g a all possible „attempts at 
b, What methods — maintaining peace honest- 
would you have ad- ly tried? 
OE An >The purpose. Will war 
lhg pee really promote lasting 
peace and improvement of 
conditions? Is there rea- 






1. Reports of In- 
dians usin g 
British muni- 
tions? E 3 tory? 

2. Reports that a ; fS 3. The conduct. Was there 

British citizens — f excessive violence? Will- | 
had deserted | ful destruction of prop- 
| erty (burning of Washing- 


to United | } 
States’ mer- n ing.) ? Charitable treat- 


chant vessels? E ment of prisoners? 
PE o g ination. Did the 
3. Notifying peo- P 4. The terminati 
1 treaty of peace clear up all 
ple of British $- ms 
withdrawal of. aa problems? Did it lay 
dät Ja seeds of future conflicts or 
rS 10 aa future good-will? 
Council? me l 
; up s TEO 5.What conditions existed 
c. What did it cost ~ fi in 1812-1814 which made 
the United States? DE the war seem the only so- 
he lution? Do similar condi- 


1.In men; prop- 
tions hold true today? 


erty; trade? i: 
7 4 
_ o ‘ey 
2.In develop- $ 6. Why is it difficult to stop 
ment of sec- $ a movement for war once 
tional rival- a AES emotions and passions are 
ries? if aroused ? 
| a UI. Expansion Movement 1840’s— 
d. To what extent Wa | b enep Sa 
there propaganda? : anifest Destiny 
Profiteering ? A, Settlement of Maine and Ore- 
, Condi- E gon Boundaries by Treaties 
Sa General Sarman? ann with England. (1842-1846). 
tions of a Just War g 
ree a B. Settlement of Rio Grande 
Lt mum Ma ie ‘ Boundary with Mexico by 
grave offence of serious K | Witaie4g Ae: 
justice committed with 
a 





sonable certainty of vic > 


1. Peaceful Penetration of 
Texas (1819-1845). 

2. Grievances of Texans. 
Were they sufficient to 
justify war? 

3. Were we justified in an- 
nexing Texas when 
Mexico had never recog- 
nized her independence? 

4. Compare or contrast 
Jefferson and Polk as to 
foreign policy. 

5.Had we sufficient cause 
for war? 

6. Was every available ef- 
fort made to settle mat- 
ters peaceably? 


7. To what extent did eco- 
nomic and psychological 
influences make this war 
a “popular one”? Does 
that make it just? 


8. What evidences of op- 
position were notice- 
able (Lincoln; New 
England Poets) ? 


9. To what extent did 


treaty promote peace 
and better condition of 


humanity? 


IV. The Irrepressible Conflict. 
A. Causes 


of ill will 


_ Economic causes 
krt d south. 


between north an 
2, Political difficulties as ob- 
stacles to peace: 
3, Social incompatability due 
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a.Lack of information— 


limited travel. 


b. Misinformation | con- 
veyed by 
1.Epithets = poli- 

ticians. 
2. Propaganda. 
3, Exaggerated cartoons. 
á. Emotional appeal -of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”, 


“John Brown’s Body”, 
and so on. 
c. Effects of attack on 
Summer. 


B. Why Compromise failed. 
C. Effects of War. 


1. Decline of Democtacy— 
dictatorial powers of both 
Lincoln and Davis. Why 
inevitable? 


2. Harmful effects of success 
on victorious side. 


3. General losses—economic 
and social. 


4. Costs—how would these 
have compared with the 
expense of compensated 
emancipation ? 

5. Vindictiveness as an ob- 
stacle to harmony. 


a. Evils of Congressional 
reconstruction due to 
hatred bred during war. 


b. Some historians claim 
the Spanish- American 
war reunited north and 
south. Do you agree? 


2h 


A. re fol 




















Lo ; E» 
pment Cj 


; "perialism 


Be 
penetration — of 
Cuba, of Hawaii, of San 004 
after 1870. | E. 


1. Importance of ` “Vested i 
terests” in determining « our 
political policies in 1890's, 


2. Effects of propaganda - vA i 

Cubans and by Big Busi. 

ness assisted by Tings 
Press, 


j 


B: Contrast attitudes of E Hani 7 4 
son and Cleveland on Hawaii, i a 
C.Was declaration of- wat vat f % 
against Spain justifiable? | 
s a hoes 
1. Had all possible means a 1E 


keeping peace been tried? A 


2.How did the “White T 
Man’s Burden” offer an 
acceptable justification. 4 
our Imperialism? 


D. Recent reactions to policy of of E 


EE 


economic imperialism. a n | x 
1. Why are we sponsoring — n 
Philippine independent 9 
and, perhaps, Puerto * Rian E 
independance? a “ f 
2, To what extent are eco A i 
ns 


nomic considerations 


rhe , t er 
hind these movements! E ' 


Jm- X 
E. Effects of our Economic pi a 


it T 
os Wei 
perialism on Relatio E 


European Powers 28 
Far East. 


q 





evelopment Ol At 
t Cleveland 
and T ieodore Roosevelt.. 


pa 


DC yctrine uf d Cri 
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i 


F 2, Interest in preserving in- 
‘ tegrity of China. 


3, Participation in World 
Conferences 1899-1914. 


VL Effects of World War on our 


attitude toward Peace. 


A. Attempt to maintain neutral- 
ity—and obstacles to achiev- 
ing it. Recent proposals. 


B. Why was it difficult for us 


to judge fairly the European — 


causes of the war? 


C.Did we make the world 
“safe for democracy” ? 


D. Should America enter the 


League; a League; the World. 
Court? 


E. How effective can the Kel- 


logg Pact be in preserving 
. peace? 


F. What should be the policy 
of America with respect to 
the disarmament question? 


G. What light do the recent 
Senatorial investigations 
throw on the causes for war? 
Should anything be done 
about it? What? 


VUL. 4 good review lesson (bio- 
graphical approach). 
Estimate the influence of the 
following persons and or- 


Sttealivils UIL UIC Cause ofr 


world peace (give reasons) ; 
a. Wilson 


b. Stimson 
c. Kellogg 
d. Bryan 
e. Blaine 
f. Hearst 
g. Hanna 
h. F. D. Roosevelt 
t. Theodore 
Roosevelt 
j. Edison 
k. Gershwin 2 
l. O'Neil i 
m.The Red Cross 
n. The Salvation 
Army; etc. 


Economics and Economic History 


The disastrous effects of war may 
be used to illustrate the following 
tdpics: 


I. Production. 


1. Frequently one hears the 
statement, “We need a 
war to pull us out of the 
depression.” Comment on 
the statement. | 


2. How did the World War 
create a farm problem in 
the United States? 


3, How does excessive eco- 
nomic nationalism 1N 
Europe aggravate out farm 
problem? 


iff 
4. How did absence of tari 
barriers help production 
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5. Food shortage may cause dis- 
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z mre 1. What problems face | : 













. o <71T ab Ror 
II. Distribution of Wealth. neutral country during | VII. Labor, i z 
ee _ hem : ease amon i 
1. To what extent did the war >- a ase Contrast the attitude of 8 j soldiers. 
wars of the last eighty a. With other neutrals am Eoo Labor Leaders toward war Biology II _ a 
J- a Ey during the World War Se 
years help to cause a ma , o oa l A 
distribution of wealth b. With belligerents, n and at the present time. Topic:—Health and Disease E 
within the United States: 2, Why does the establish P Account for the difference. 1. Crippling of soldiers and their = 
ment of an embargo fail | 3 >. What affects do wars have diseased condition results in E 


2.How did the war-time 
prosperity affect the dis- 
tribution of wealth within 
the United States? 


JII. Currency. 


1. "War and inflation are 
Siamese twins.” Explain. 


2. Since the World War there 
has been a race to depre- 
ciate currencies. This was 
only one, phase of the 
striving for economic self- 
sufficiency. 


IV. Public Finance. 


1. What methods were used 
to finance the World War? 


2. Explain why we are still 
paying for the World 
War, and will be for years 
to come. 


3. Compare the amount ap- 
propriated by the U. S. 
Government in 1935 for 
payment of the costs of 
the late war (interest, pen- 
sions, etc.) with amount 
appropriated for general 
welfare, 
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3. Why is it folly for a : 4 


“ A | 


tion to consider itself in | 


Fe 


dependent of foreign 


markets ? 
4,Why are 
causes of ‘international 
conflicts ? Te 
5. Why have the Marines. 
been dubbed “a fine col 
lection agency” for Amet- 


ican investors in Latin | 


America? weer. 
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6. How has international dis 
trust affected tra 


— 


= 


the World War? , 
VI. Consumption. ge i E 
old WE $ 


1. How did the W T 
affect consumption =} : 


z.In the United states? Ff 


Ws ` 


b. In Germany? “Gil 
2. How did the Worl iok 4 
affect installment we 
and high pressure | 
iiag? i 
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on union membership? 


© 3, What effects do wars have 
on the question of social 


security ? 
J. L. BERNSTEIN, 


Department of Social Studies. 


BioLoGy DEPARTMENT: SUGGES- - 
TIONS FOR TEACHING PEACE TO BE 


INCORPORATED IN THE 


BIOLOGY SYLLABUS 
Biology I 
Topic:—Foods and Diet 


1.Improper food supply, espe- 
cially for children, due to war 
rations, results in deficiency 
diseases, e.g, malnutrition, 


scurvy, rickets. 


2. Food shortage results in use of 
substitutes of lesser value, 
such as butter substitutes 
Which lack Vitamin A. 


3. Increased costs and scarcity 
necessitate a diet less varied 


and appetizing than is desit- Topic: Study of Birds 
1. Migratory 


able. 


4. The destruction of fertile farm 
lands produces food shortage. 


. Certain disease are prevalent 


„Only when friendly relations 


Topic:—Study of Sols 
1. War mechanically ruins soil. 


2. During a waf, $ 


loss to the community from - 
inability to work, and in- 
creased cost to government for 
maintenance and for upkeep i 
of hospitals and soldiers’ . 
homes. 
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in war time—typhoid, typhus, 
dysentery, pneumonia, because 
sanitation is difficult. | 


a See - ` 

x ey re i 
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exist can there be an interna- 
tional exchange of courtesies 
for purposes of investigation 
and experimentation, ¢.g. for- 
eign scientists come to Rocke- 
feller Institute to study and 
Americans go to Germany and 
elsewhere similarly, in order 
to find means of checking 
disease. The conquest of 
malaria and yellow fever has 
depended on such coöperation. 
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Topic:—Foods and Nutrition 
f . . 
f. 1. Lack of food containing neces- 
$ sary vitamins causes disease 
f among the soldiers and in the 
x civilian population. 
F 2. Restricted diet often results in 
a malnutrition. 

Biology IV 


Topic: Eugenics 
1. Early enlistment of university 
and college trained men is in- 
spired by patriotic motives. 
The majority of this group 
never return. 
2. In the draft that follows, only 


the physically and mentally fit 
are chosen. | 


3. If the war is of long duration, 
the best men are destroyed, 
leaving the weak and feeble to 
perpetuate the race. | 


To pic :—Eu genics and Euthenics 


4, Because of being crippled or 
having been gassed or having 
contracted such diseases as 
tuberculosis, anemia, syphilis, 
etc, some returning soldiers 
cannot make desirable homes 
in which to raise a family. 


To pic:—Euthenics 


1.As a result of war, besides 
suffering from malnutrition, 
children, where war is actualy 
waged, experience a shock to 
the nervous system, 
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3, Widows, as a result of win 


T opic:—Plant and Animal B 


1. Stress the value of international 


. Money spent in war is wasted. f 
The researches of scientists in P 


To pic -_-Evolution 


ate nf ee 
1. Compare Darwin's theory o -E 


To pic:—Genetics 


1.Granted that we are 


Topic -—$§ yublimation 


This can be brou 


‘cost of living is higher jf 


difficult of impossible to main 
tain a proper standard. -S 
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fnd it difficult to care R- 
children properly. ee 


oe 
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codperation in developing new. E 
and better species of plants | y: 
and animals. Examples: ‘Use E 
of Brahmin cattle from India — X 
and wheat from Russias 


PAS 


peace time is of benefit to the 4 
whole world. Examples: Mor ff 
gan, Dr. Carrell, Banting, ae 
Noguchi, etc. eS i 
A A a 
an wa 

the Survival of the Fittest with E 
; a. Re 

the survival of the unfit as Ei 
result of war. y 
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fighting disease. 


ADULT EDUCATION | 
-SCHO 


INTRODUCTION 


The address on which this article 
is based, was prepared in response 
to an invitation to explain the ori- 
gin of a movement that is already 
completing the fifth year of its ex- 
istence. Only in the city of New 
York, from which so many new 
a have sprung, could an insti- 
T n such as the Institute for 
oe ee of DeWitt Clin- 
oe o- School have gone un- 
ka ie wel long a time. Not 
cee existence was entirely un- 

- At various times, represen- 


— 
* i . 
dika article is based on an address 
menrs G before the Secondary School- 
lumbia Unt at the Faculty Club, Co- 
niversity, November 23, 1936. 


This can also be brought out in 


the fight for better housing, - 


better playgrounds, old age 
security, etc. 


To pic:—Great Men of Science. 
For all Biology classes. 


The men mentioned above and 
many others are heroes. Do 
they not contribute as much as 
or more than war heroes? 


NELSON S. KLINE, 


Chairman, Department of Biology. 


' J. L. BERNSTEIN AND THE 
Co6RDINATING COMMITTEE. 


Manual Training High School. 


N THE SECONDARY 
OLS* 


tatives from the State Department 
of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, Teachers College, and many 
agencies that are interested in adult 
education visited DeWitt Clinton, 
praised the uniqueness of its of- 
ganization for adults and sent 
others to observe and to report, and 
‘many a graduate student has gotten 
material for class papets from the 
study of Clinton’s adult education 


program. 


It is a coincidence that the writ- 
er, and many who were present 
on the occasion when this address 
was delivered, should have been 
invited to listen on that afternoon 
and again in the evening tO the 
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explanation of an adult education 
project which received its initial 
impetus from the one at DeWitt 
‘Clinton High School. It is but 
natural that smaller communities 
should be the better able to focalize 
interest, to receive the necessary 
moral support of the community 
and to elevate a worthy movement 
to the rank of a community project. 
Much credit is due the citizens of 
Maplewood, South Orange, and 
Teaneck, in New Jersey; New 
Rochelle, Hastings-on-the-Hudson, 
and Rye in New York, for their 
response to intelligent leadership in 
the development of adult education 
as community projects. 


ORIGIN OF INSTITUTE FOR 
= ADULT EDUCATION 


The writer is frank to state that 
DeWitt Clinton has not gone so 
far. Its development, motivated 
by a single individual rather than 
by a group, has been more along 
the lines of extension education for 
the masses from all parts of the 
metropolitan area rather than in the 
promotion of a local community 
interest. This was necessitated by 
conditions as they existed at the 
time. DeWitt Clinton was, in 
1932, the largest high school in 
the City of New York with a regis- 
tration of approximately 12,000 
students in its main building on 
Mosholu Parkway, in the Bronx, 
and in its four annexes in Man- 
hattan. The Parent-Teachers As- 
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socia Mithe schoo! drew 
membership from all parts of fh 
city. The major part of the i 
dent body came from the boroush, 
of Manhattan and the Bronx p 
cause of Clinton’s reputation. a 
all-boys academic high school, 1 
was but natural that, at the outs E 
thinking about adult education f 
should have been in terms “OF the q 
service that could be rendered y 4 





+t 


the parents of the student body 4 a | 

Two years’ contact with the Paren | 

Teachers Association as its exea. P t 
— a first Institute for Adult Education 


tive-secretaty had impressed the | 
writer with the need for some form 2 
of parent education and likewise a 
had revealed an interest among the | 
adults whom he met daily in the 4 | 
expansion of their mental horizon f 


ss 
pe? 
wy 
a 


It was as an outcome of these con fo 
-tacts that the Institute for Adult | > 


Education at DeWitt Clinton High | — 
School was established. As faas f 
the writer knew there were 1 j 
precedents for the type of organi- a 
zation which he contemplated. He 3 
had not been in touch with 207 e be 
the developments in adult ed E 
tion during the six years pare a 
the establishment of the pees p 
because of a four years D a3 
from all school contacts eee a | : 
later efforts to reorientate , p ik 
in the school system. +° A at 
to those to whom he bro? id | 
the plan for the Ins of 
the implications of a pa ; pt 
ment in adult educatio p M 
with prompt appro” pal of P 
Mortimer Clark, princdip®: << 


a 


= e 
wining a ENSF 
















Witt CUALII THEU 30001, to whom 
the p lan was presented in Novem- 
~ ber 1931, from departmental chair- 
= men of the school faculty with 
= whom the writer discussed it, and 
from Dr. Harold C. Campbell, 


Superintendent of Schools, to 
whom it was explained before the 
year 1931 closed. It is significant 


that his first question was “What 


will it cost the city?” The reply 
that no cost was involved increased 
his interest and won his immediate 
consent for the establishment of the 


in a New York City high school. 
There was little time to lose if the 
Institute ‘was to begin to function - 
in February, 1932. - A faculty was 
assembled, courses were arranged, 
and announcement prepared un- 
der the caption “Why Stop Learn- 
ing?” borrowed from Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, were mailed to 
members of the Parent-Teachers 
Association. The first registration 
- day, January 18, 1932, was awaited 
with great eagerness. No one had 


_ any idea what the response would 


be. The sponsors had tried to get 


. behind the motives that might 


Prompt enrollment in the courses 
Projected, but there was no justi- 
fication for their belief except a 
faith born of intuition rather than 
of any definite knowledge regard- 
ng the needs of the adults for 
whom the Institute was intended. 

he could wax eloquent over the 
“vents of January 18 and the days 
Which followed when 234 women 


and’ three men enrolled in the -` 


eleven ‘courses which were offered 


The sight of these, winding their 


way along the paths of Mosholu 
Parkway to the entrance of DeWitt 


Clinton on the afternoon of Feb- ; P 
Tuaty 17, was one to gladden the ` 3 i 
hearts of those who are interested 


in adult education. 


THE USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

What had been the loadstone 
that had drawn these mature men 
and women back to the school- 
room? One can discuss at length 
the philosophies behind adult ed- 
ucation movements and find many 
explanations for this return to the 
school-room. The writers posi- 
tion is briefly as follows: 


The school is a public institution — 


which should serve the community 
at all hours of the day. It is waste- 
ful to close the school doors when 
the children are dismissed at three 
o'clock. Inasmuch as school build- 
ings are available until 5 o'clock 
without additional custodial cost, 
they should be used at least be- 
tween 3 P.M. and 5 P.M. for other 
“than ordinary school use. The 
hours between 5 and 10 P.M. pre- 
sent financial problems which only 
the education or civic leaders and 
Boards of Education can solve with 
increased appropriations for the use 


of school buildings as communi 
centers. 


WOMAN'S NEED FOR 
EDUCATION 


Changes in home life have given 
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to women freedom for the profit- 
able use of their leisure time. In- 
asmuch as they are the backbone 
of the home, it is important that 
they have the respect as well as the 
affection of their children. There 
can be no respect for ignorance. 
Parents need, therefore, to keep 
pace with their children in knowl- 
edge of those subjects that con- 
tribute to the intellectual and 
emotional lives of their children 
-and to their physical and spiritual 
well-being. This knowledge is es- 
sential, if parents are to meet their 
children on at least the same in- 
tellectual level; if they are to 
bridge the ever-widening gaps that 
separate them from their offspring, 
when, with the passing years, the 
Jatter realize the mental inade- 
quacy of their parents. Affection 
often fails in its struggle against 
the forces that tend to draw the 
young men and the young women 
away from the home. Only the 
bonds of mutual interests and com- 
mon understanding can keep 
parents and children together, and 
out of these relationships come 
naturally the interest in community 
life and the development of an 


enlightened and progressive citizen- 
ship. 


INCREASE IN REGISTRATION 
AND COURSES 


The arrangement for an adult 
education program which was to 
function twice a week from 3 P.M. 


40 


ber, and to 714 in February 1933 


- THE FACULTY 


ae 
extend into the evening hours so 
as to attarct men as well as women. 
The development of the W.P.A 
program under the Board of E dù- ; 
cation has changed the direction. 
but not the purpose of. the origina — 
plan. The original registration at 
DeWitt Clinton of 237 in February 
1932 increased to 561 in Septem. 





and to 962 in September. 1934 — 
The number of courses increased 2 
from 11 to 33 and the faculty f 
14 to 40. ; 


CST Hee Í 
>h AS 
- 


t+, ooh 


The faculty of the Institute con- B s 
sisted of volunteers from the regu- 


lar school staff. who offered their 
services for a year to conduct two — 
fifteen-hour courses, one in+each — 
semester. Volunteers from the 
faculties of Columbia University, 
Hunter College and City College — 
lectured on special topics in the . 


fields of comparative literature and | | 


contemporary economic problems. 
The courses were based upon thes 
specialized fields and the graduate 
studies of the high school instruc 
tors and were not the repetition x $ 
their daily class work with pie i 
cents. Some became sO hey 
in their work with the adults E 
they continued as instructors ! 
Institute for two, three, 9° 
five years, changing theif 
with each semester. 


courses | 





in the. 
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C FEES 


Ly ie. onic e N 
‘The m sthods used were those complishment was evidenced by 


which were regarded as best suited some interesting experience of 
for adults and depended upon the which the following is an example: 
subjects. The lecture and discus- 
gion method was the most popular 
form in the Social Sciences; the 
direct method in language teach- 
ing; the lecture and demonstration not receive my certificate; I am 
'  ethod in Science and Art; and self sure I am entitled to one.” 


After certificates had been dis- 
tributed at one of the closing ex- 
ercises held each year, a woman 
came to the writer and said, “I did 


activity, demonstration, and critic- 


The writer invited her to accom- 
ism in creative work. 


pany him to the office to check the 
records, which indicated that her 
ratio of absences did not entitle her 
to a certificate. When so informed, 
she cried, “But I can’t go home 
without it. My children are ex- 
pecting me to bring one home.” 


While the courses were free to 
all comers, a small registration fee 
was charged from the beginning to 
pay for printing and postage. This 
fee was later increased to a dollar We hope that this woman and 


for each course with a reduction her children learned the important 
of fifty cents to members of the lesson that reward comes to those 


Parent-Teachers Association who 
registered for a second course. The 
income from registration fees made 
possible the annual contribution o 

large sums for student aid, for the 
purchase of books for the school 


library, and for many other school 
needs, 


who persevere. 

Despite the many reasons such as 
illness, family cares, long travel, 
inclement weather, holiday periods, 
etc., that interfered with regular at- 
tendance, more than 65% of the 
enrollees completed their courses. 


| AIMS OF THE INSTITUTE 
REWARDS FOR ATTENDANCE It was not the purpose of the 

Realizing the importance of the Institute for Adult Education to 
teward motive, certificates of com- present its program to any inne 
pletion were promised to those who tual hierarchy. It aimed to serve 
attended 80% of the sessions held the average individual who = 
2 any course, have had little learning but had, 


ur ity for un- 
aS a stabilizer of attendance, and nevertheless, the capacity Tani 
its effica derstanding matter ropi 


cy was apparent when more : 
egistrants 

than 150 certificates were awarded adult level. Thus, the regi 
represented eve 


n June 1933, This number in- ! 
“eased later to over 800 in one scholastic level. 
year. That adults prized these cer- little schooling sat 


This was to serve 


The women with 
beside the col- 
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tincates as some evidence of ac- 


ry intellectual and 
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7 ~ lege g ora dnate whose colle; e c a zs Cla 2 
were a generation or more behind 


her; mother and daughter, both 
mature adults, often sat or worked 
side by side prompted by new 
interests. 


THE INSTITUTE NOT A COMPETITOR 
OF OTHER AGENCIES 
By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can it be said that these people 
depleted the student bodies of our 
colleges and universities. Nor can 
it be said that they decreased the 
registration in the Evening Elemen- 
tary or Evening High Schools. 
Those who came to DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School were not inter- 
ested in intensive courses which re- 
quired home preparation, examina- 
tions, Regents or college credits, 
and diplomas. They did not desire 
the adolescent atmosphere of the 
Evening High Schools nor the awe- 
some background and the stringent 
pre-requisites of college matricula- 
tion. They were not devotees of 
specialization, but desired some of 
the learning that makes for general 
culture, and some of the gratifica- 
tion that comes from commingling 
with one’s intellectual equals and 
superiors who ask no questions but 
accept people at their face value. 
The increased enrollments in the 
evening schools and in the colleges 
and universities indicate that these 
institutions are not affected by 
adult programs such as that con- 
ducted at DeWitt Clinton High 
School. The registration in the 





asses sponsored by the We. 
“Adult Education Program of y 
Board of Education, City of N 
York, has increased beyond ial 
dreams of their most ardent 
vocates. 
not been chiefly along vocati 
and technical lines, nor in the fielg - 
of English to the foreign- -born, by bat 
largely in the fields of avocation, 
and cultural subjects. These 
are the fields of the Adult In 
tutes in the City of New York. è 


WHO REGISTERED AT CLINTON 


What manner of men o 
women enrolled in the high s 2 


people? Inasmuch as the nu e E 
of men never represented more | 
than 1% of the enrollment, they 
contribute little to our statistics. 
In 1932, the Institute offered noth- 
ing to the unemployed who desired 
vocational training and retraining: 
The men who came were either tê- — 
tired or local business men, Of 
those who worked on night shifts. 
The women presented an interest- E 
ing study. A large number wet 
the wives of physicians, lanyai 7 
accountants, Engineers, and exei 

that £e- 
tives who moved in circles a 
quired a knowledge of even 
well as a background of ger the 
culture. In this group Wee. 

ad 
high school and college 8" as 
and many with college 4° os 
sional training. The large 5 
ber were the wives of 5 


i 

















manufacturers, shopkeepers, 
artisans, and all the various Ochi 

tional levels. This group ran 
the entire gamut of the educational 
scale. The majority possessed the 
education covered between the 7th 
yeat grade and the second year c ot 


high school. 


chants, 


AGE AND NATIONALITY 

The nationalities of the students 
were of the widest possible range. 
While American-born women were 


in the majority, many were the off- - 


spring of parents, one or both of 
whom were foreign-born. Russia, 
Austria, Germany, England, Ire- 
land, Hungary, and Italy were rep- 
resented in the approximate order. 
The age range was from 21 to 73 
with 38 as the median in a group 
of 814. The 73-year-old was a 
tetired professor of languages and 
the father of a well known 
musician. 


RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS 

A study of the residence of the 
students revealed that only about 
25% lived within walking distance 
of DeWitt Clinton High School. 
More than 50% lived more than 
,one hour’s ride from the school. 

any came from downtown Man- 
hattan, East Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Woodside, Kew Gardens and 
Flushing i in Queens; from Yonkers, 
Mt. Vernon, New Rochelle, White 
lains, and even Harmon-on-the- 
Udson in Westchester, and one 
“Ame from New Jersey. 


_ matters of which I am totally igno- 















WHY WOMEN CAME TO CLINTON — 
Surely there was some motivat se E 
force that prompted women t ON 
spend more than two hours 
travel to spend an hour in the cl; ass z A jo 
room. The sponsors of the I st 
tute had tapped, undoubtedly, th ] e 
interests of these women—whe t ce 
they related to their social stat e £% 
their family lives, their starved oa ee 
hopes and aspirations, or their ie : 
latent abilities. This is i 
best by the following experiences: $ 3 
A woman under 40 came to reg- 
ister. After answering a few ques- 
tions about herself, she burst into ` 
tears. The writer waited for her to 
get control of herself, and then she 
said, “Mr. Shear, I feel ashamed 
before my own family. My hus- 
band, a college graduate, is @ 
C.P.A.; my daughter is a prize stu- 
dent at Barnard; my son is a stu- 
dent at N.Y.U. When my husband 
and children are at the dinner 
table, they converse about many 


rant. I often rise, and slink to the 
kitchen to hide my shame among 
ts and pans.” 

TENE dd this woman to ob- 
tain an education to equip herself 
to meet her husband and her a 
dren on the same intellectual i : 
form an interesting chapter in adu 
education. The WPA. cee 
program in New York City J 
her real salvation, for it provi 2 
for her opportunities to eee x 
her education at times whi a 
not interfere with her hou 
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: = adult education program in i 
duties and obligations to ir 
/ 


family. | 
Another woman, about 35; 
wished to register for an art ni 
in September, 1932, but mapane 
whether she could learn tO paint. 
The writer gave her what = 
agement he could; she registers 
for the art class and continued 1n 
the class until June, 1933. The 
following September, she joined an 
art class conducted by the State un- 
der the E.R.B. Education Program 
at the Central School of Business 
and Arts so she could receive daily 
instruction for several hours each 
day. The following spring, in 
1934, this woman had the gratifi- 
cation of having one of her water 
colors selected out of 500 for an 
exhibit of 20 and seeing it hung 
at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. This woman, who had started 
her art work as a hobby, is still - 
taking her art seriously. She is 
a daily student in the adult section 
at The School for Industrial Arts 
under the instruction of teachers 
furnished by the Works Progress 
Administration. She is but one of 
the many hundreds whose latent 
abilities have found an outlet in 
the adult education program 
financed by the federal government 
and conducted in its secondary 
schools and elsewhere by the Board 
of Education of the City of New 
York. 


OTHER SECONDARY SCHOOL 
INSTITUTES 


The movement to develop an 














high schools was not confined 5 
Dewitt Clinton. Abraham yj 
coln fell in line in Septemb 
1932; Grover Cleveland, Sa 
J. Tilden and Boys’ High Scio 
of Brooklyn in 1933; James Maat 
son, Richmond Hill, James yn) 
roe, and Evander Childs in Ha. 4q 
and Benjamin Franklin: in 195 f 
Alexander Hamilton High Schon 4 
is making preparations to statis | 
Institute for Adults in TOA A E 
1937. In all of these, the memben | 


of the faculties volunteered to wl 


the courses, and the pattern set by 4 
DeWitt Clinton has been alms f 
rigidly adhered to. All have nx | 
survived their initial efforts f 
Whether it was lack of leadership A A 
or faculty opposition to voluntet | < 
service, because of the possible im- 3 a 
plications of such service, her 


e . X 4 e 5 v 
writer will not discuss at this time j 


t 
S 


Undoubtedly, the opening of E : N 
classes in school building, church \) 


synagogues, eyg” community cet 
‘ters, and in every type 
social agency, has preve 
read of the 4 
tie in the high $ 
facilities of the W.P.A: 
ucation Program © the vert 
Education are being use i he 
to build up program’, pM: 
n 3 an choo 
schools betwee 

the Evening * m vols ie 
the Evening Hig 
Evening ©° 
tween the ho 

Thus adult 
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E ie 
associated in the minds of the pub- 
lic with the public schools. 


THE NEW YORK STATE ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The original purpose of the 
adult education program, begun by 
the State Education Department in 
December, 1932 and financed by 
local, state and federal contribu- 
tions, had been to keep up the 


morale of the unemployed, to give ` 


them the opportunity to maintain 


‘their skills in their trades, or to 


learn other trades. Only a hand- 


ful of teachers were used to teach ~ 


elementary English, English to the 


foreign-born, history and citizen- 


ship, and a limited number of cul- 
tural subjects. Only the unem- 
ployed were encouraged to register. 
In fact, the program was intended 
for them alone, and others could 
hardly be accommodated in the 


classes which usually met in the 
daytime. 


THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
UNDER THE BOARD OF 


a a 1935, the State Ed- 
sq €partment and the E.R.B. 
tion riage to the Board of Educa- 
iok € direction and the super- 
Ei be the adult education pro- 
" tors they had conducted in 
committe. City. A sponsoring 
Portant « was organized, and im- 
i iter ee were held, but 

tam wa development of the pro- 
G. Can intrusted by Dr. Harold 
pbell, Superintendent of 


Schools, to William E. Grady, As- 
sociate Superintendent, and Morris 
E. Siegel, Director of Evening and 
Continuation Schools. Several 
supervisors were assigned by the 
Board of Education for the various 
departments which were set up in 
the organization of the program. 
The writer was assigned to develop 
Institutes along the lines of the 


one he had organized at DeWitt - 


Clinton. His staff, which started 


with zero, numbered about 400 in 
the field of advanced education 
alone in November, 1936. A simi- 
lar number were engaged in work 
with the foreign-born and in ele- 
mentary education. At the time 
this was written, a staff of more 
than 1700 teachers was engaged 
in the fields of art, commercial ed- 
ucation, trade and technical sub- 
jects for men and women, home- 
making, elementary and advanced 
English and the entire range of 
cultural subjects including litera- 
ture, the speech and dramatic arts, 
the social sciences, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, science, lip- 
reading, Braille, the sign language 
for the deaf and dumb, and a host 
of others. 


RROGRESS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Under the W.P.A. Adult Edu- 
cation Program of the Board of 
Education, classes meet at all hours 
of the day and until 11 o'clock at 
night. The aim is to meet the 
needs of the students at hours =i 
convenient for them. Courses © 
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pH han 129 
| High School, more t 2c ) 
study are being developed to meet as d for cultural subjeck 


the requirements of specific groups 
and at various intellectual levels. 
Teachers are being trained for their 
jobs, and what was begun orig- 
nally as an emergency measure to 
provide employment for E 
ployed teachers and for others who 
could be adjusted to teaching On 
the basis of their education and 
experience bids fair to ‘become 4 
permanent program and a regular 
function of the Board of Educa- 
tion. This phase promises like- 
wise to add an interesting chapter 
to educational history. The state- 
ment made in 1933 by an important 
member of the Teachers College 
faculty that adult education will 
fail if it is conducted in public 
schools under the Board of Educa- 
tion has long since been disproved, 
and members of the adult educa- 


tion faculty have come to the sup- 


port of adult education financed 
by public funds. 

In; the year ending June 30, 
1936, more than than 80,000 stu- 
dents were registered in more than 
300 different courses given in more 
than 500 centers scattered in the 
five boroughs of New York City 
by an instructional staff of about 
1200. During the current year, all 
these figures will be exceeded. A 
community consciousness is begin- 
ning to be felt, and the increased 
interest in adult education is tax- 
ing the facilities of the present 
staff of 1700 teachers. In the 
adult evening school at Erasmus 


` of 1100. ‘The adult schools “con 


_ which required no regi 
























egistere 
rly The Community Center 4 
Public School No. 167 in Brook. 
lyn, which has developed under n 
sponsorship of the local Parent 
Association and which is open only 
three evenings, from 7:30. tot 
P.M., has a registration in exces 


nected with the Central School of 
Business and Arts, the School for 
Industrial Arts, and the Brooklyn E 
Girls’ Continuation School haye f 
registration in excess of 10,000 stu. f 


dents over 17 years of age. : Thes P, 


ee | 
are but typical of centers conducted f 


under the W.P.A. Adult Edua- E 


tion Program of the Board of Edu d 
cation in. public school building gig E 
PROGRESS OF THE INSTITUTE f 
AND CLINTON E 
The Institute for Adult Edua a 
tion of DeWitt Clinton ne F 
School has maintained a cone F 
registration of 700 sacra ee) | 
February, 1939 despite i 


e,e to ` enroll n x, 
opportunities stration 


attend E 
There are many who have Md | 
e e . 1 
the Institute since its 


ye R “ty ek 
ers have ee 
1932, These and othe site : 


AS 
pl d 
ae 


responsible for pk b $ 
steps. Special clu e rie 


tablished which ™ choo 
association wi jin “6c 
come closer; many 
have developed; 9° 
terest in the schoo 
lems is apparten". 


nception oe 3 


To School once more! 









ich was first print- 
1934, and whose 
name was changed to The New 
Horizon after the writer, left Clin- 
ton, is truly the voice and the work 
of the student body. It is now 
completing its third year, and it 
has helped to make the Institute 
a regular institution and an in- 
tegral part of DeWitt Clinton High 
School. } 


So much more can be said about 


the first efforts at adult education . 


in a secondary school and the later 
development of the program under 
the E.R.B. and the W.P.A. by the 


Board of Education, but the limits’ 


of this article will not permit. “In 


conclusion, the writer offers a few ` 
verses which were written by one 


of the first students who attended 
the Institute at DeWitt Clinton, 


and who expressed in homely 
.verse the thoughts of many a 


woman past her prime, who, 
through this opportunity to con- 
tinue the education which economic 
Conditions or marriage had inter- 
tupted, has spanned the years and 


recaptured some of the 


; joys of 
girlhood: : : 


| TO SCHOOL ONCE MORE 
By 
Mrs. Mary Marchetti 


Once more 
to go to school! 


How Many times I’d wished that 
this might be! 


But what an idle Wish i= One 
— gtown up; 


Nh 


but not for me.. 


Why must one cease to learn þe- 


cause of age? 


Cannot the mind still grasp Ska 


knowledge new? 


I'd pondered on this question many 
years, 


And so with time the longing 
ever grew, 
Then lo! I heard the welcome news 
one day 


Of some new plan in DeWitt 
Clinton High. 


I felt like one just groping in the 


dark, 
When first a gleam of light he 
does espy. i 


Now, once again to school I wend 
my way, 
And link my arms with school- 
mates as of old, 


Comparing notes as leisurely we 
stroll. 


To me these moments are worth 
more than gold. 


S. ALEXANDER SHEAR, 


Assistant Administrator W.P.A. 
Adult Education Program of the 
Board of Education, City 

of New York. 
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ARE FOREIGN LANGUAGES TAUGHT BETTER 
IN EUROPE? 4 


Since returning from my survey 

of modern language teaching in 

_ the secondary schools of England, 
France and Switzerland, I have 

delivered talks and written articles 

presenting my conclusions. Al- 

though I have carefully: qualified 

my remarks by repeatedly em- 

phasizing the fact that I studied 

the methods employed and not the 

results obtained, and that I was 

presenting a picture of classroom 

practice in public secondary schools 

only, I have caused a flurry here 

and there among those who still 

consider European institutions of 

learning far superior to American 

schools. Some of them may be 

superior, I do not know, but on 

the basis of my personal observa- 
tion, fair, objective, and sym- 
pathetic, I still stand by my con- 
clusions. In my opinion, the for- 
eign language methods in the 
New York schools are superior to 
those in vogue in the schools I 
visited in Switzerland, France and 
in London. I observed and wrote 
out descriptions of 53 one-hour 
lessons in these countries, visiting 
schools in Spiez, Thun, Bern, 
Strasbourg, Nancy, Reims, Eper- 
nay, Paris, Caen, Rouen and Lon- 
don. I spent entire school days 
in the largest gymnasium in Swit- 
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zerland, the largest lycée in Patis 
the largest central school in Lon 


don, and conferred . with schoo]. 
officials, looked through text-book, — 
and examined syllabi almost daily, 
If I had the space available 1 
should like to present the contents P 
of my note-book, giving detailed $ 


description of the fifty-odd lessons 


I observed in Europe. As Iican. | | 


not do this, and as I should like 


to bring out as effectively as pos- 
sible how great the disparity in — 
between ` Europe and | 
America is, I have chosen a num- 
ber of actual classroom perform- — 
ances that I have witnessed here 


methods 


and abroad. The junior high 
school lessons are somewhat above 
average, but are typical of our 
procedures; the European lessons 
are the best of the ones I saw. 


SOME FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


LESSONS OBSERVED IN 


NEW YORK 


Teg | 
The German room in this a 
in Queens was attractively en A 
with posters, framed P! 
proverbs and a map. The 
a friendly young ea 
front of the room anv. 
class of 36 a Thanks 
in simple German. ‘oll 


the pupils listened with 


sto 
while 


X 


Th 
Ss ae 


teacht. 
stood in 
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dosed, the teacher read the first 


mart of the selection aloud. She 
"interrupted her reading occasional- 
f ly by brief questions, and by’ the 


translation of a word or expres- 


sion. The reading was much en- 


livened .by the teacher’s dramatic 


| gestures and humorous comments. 


Athough ‘the class was a so- 
called slow group, the teacher was 
able by means of her fascinating 
reading to bring them to a-high 
pitch of enthusiasm. The pupils 


- laughed freely, made comments, 


and obviously enjoyed the story. 
At the close of her reading, the 
teacher inquired in a voice charged 
with eagerness: “Now, how many 
of you want to find out just where 
that turkey went?” The children 
seized their books with veritable 
avidity and read silently. 

After completing their reading, 
several of the pupils volunteered 
to tell how the story continued. 
This they did in English. The 
teacher then read the same passage 
aloud, interrupting with an occa- 
Sonal question in German or Eng- 
lish, 

When the entire selection had 
been completed, the pupils were 
asked to answer briefly—in a word 
°F two—ten questions to test their 


vrn prehension, Five of the pupils 
e On the rear blackboard mean- 
While, answeri 


À ng questions appear- 
ae On library cards, At the close 
a © period three familiar Ger- 
as folk Songs were sung by the 


As soon as several pupils had 
entered this neatly decorated Span- 
ish room, in a Brooklyn school, 
the various activities began. A 
girl, who stood in front, assigned 
verb conjugations to the pupils 
who had already come in. 

Meanwhile, the teacher had 
tapidly drawn on the board simple 
outline sketches of the three bears, 
their chairs, their beds, their plates, 
and so forth. Beneath each she 
had lettered the Spanish words, 
Then she remarked in a friendly 
manner: “Now, girls, this morn- 
ing we are going to read an in- 


teresting little story which you are, 


all familiar’ with—'The Three 
Bears’ ”. After the class, consist- 
ing of 40 girls, had opened their 
textbooks, the teacher read the first 
two paragraphs in an interesting 
manner. Then she said: “Now 
I'll give you three minutes to read 


this over; find out all about the 


furnishings of the house of the 
three bears”, After a girl had 
enumerated the various articles, the 
teacher made a comment to arouse 
the pupils’ interest in the rest of 
the story and continued reading 
aloud. 

The pupils were then asked to 
read the next two pragraphs silent- 
ly. “Read and find out’, re- 
marked the teacher, “what the 
bears did before they went out for 
a walk.” 

Meanwhile, the a put some 

iding sentences on the 
the the pupils had finished read- 
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‘inl A 


ing silently, they were instructed 


to write a summary. Six pupils 
wrote theirs on the board. While 
this was being done, the teacher 
wrote out the homework assign- 
ment. 

After several minutes, the pu- 
pils at the board and a number of 
other pupils were called upon to 
read their summaries. These were 
commented upon by the teacher 
and by members of the class. 

Then four pupils were asked to 
dramatize before the class the last 
portion of the story. They did this 
rather well, reading their parts 
from the book. 





While nine of the 42 pupils 
were doing assignments at the 
board, the teacher of French, a 
cultured young lady, was asking 
rapid fire questions about the 
weather, the family, the meals, the 
home, etc. Each pupil called upon 
answered about four questions. 
Occasionally, the class was asked 
to repeat an answer. When an 
error was made, the correction was 
elicited from the other pupils, The 
teacher added to the effectiveness 
of her questions by making them 
personal and by using gestures, 

The mention of summer and the 
country provided the point of con- 
tact for a brief talk in English on 
the boy scouts of France. She 
brought in the interesting experi- 
ences of a friend, who did not 
know the French word for “scout”. 
After writing it on the board, the 
teacher remarked, “Today we will 
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~ Iearn one of the songs used byi 


5 


boy scouts when marching throug 
the woods”. She pointed to the 
words of the song entitled “Con, 
cou” which was already on he 
board, and sang it in a pleasing 
voice. Next, she read the text by 
syllables, pointing to each one is 
she read it. After translating i 
she had the class sing it line by a 
line. The pupils sang it twice Me. 
unison and then as a round. The — 


. | a 
general effect was pleasing; two 9) 


pupils commented favorably on the 
song. , r7 SA 
Then the textbooks were taken 
up. Selected sentences in the ex- 
ercise were read but not translated, i 
Occasionally, the teacher asked a. 
question. She was skilful in an 


ticipating difficulties and in bring- 


Cian 


a 


° SAA is 
ing out the meaning of new words. f 


After completing the exercise, | 


the board work, which had been oT 
taken from yellow slips, was looked ut 


|] 
il 


French a standardized heading 2 
which included the name, ` hed g 
class, the school and the date. 


class. 


Italian S ; 





The attractive young on 
teacher began reading 4 select A 
entitled “Venezia” with expressio" 
and enthusiasm, eliciting the ant 
ing of a word now and then, 5 
ing a brief question in AS 
getting a pupil to give the ction. 
lish equivalent of a constru 
The class consisted of 34 boY®: 


On the walls of the r0o™ ap 





















E consider them and then three pu- 


` 
- 


at. Each pupil had written ia |) 


| Š identified 0 





. E g es | 
Corrections were elicited from th mo 


beautiful pictures of 


: a r and the teacher utilized 
ee of these in connection with 
ibe reading. The class became 
the — y interested when the 


enthusiastically showed 





particular] 
teacher. 


E photographs she herself had 
Brien of St. Marks. The boys 
2 eagerly asked questions about the 


pigeons, the gondolas and the 


canals. 


Then the teacher wrote on the 
Board, in large clear script, three 


questions on the text just read. — 


The class was given a minute to 


pils answered the questions, fluent- 
ly and accurately, in Italian. 


After a few moments had been 


Spent in considering synonyms, 


antonyms and related English 


words, the teacher had the pupils 
Open the textbooks again. A num- 


ber of pupils read aloud with ex- 
Pression, facing the class while do- 
"8 80. Now and then the teacher 
Would ask the reader a question. 
Scographic references were 

~~ On the map by pupils, . 
the rane study continued, after 
by hay ‘ng had been completed, 
a ng Individual pupils ask 
5 be in geography. In 
given a the answers were 
tte iy Where is the Po? What 
What jd boundaries of Italy? 
canoes o 3 names of the vol- 
‘Putred ay? etc. The teacher 
lively tan © pupils on in her 
ks ie k by crying: “Bravo!” 
UO "Tata bavu gome 





more!—O, that’s a good one!” 

Meanwhile six pupils had writ- 
ten sentences on the board, taken 
from library cards. This work 
was now looked at by the class. 
Before the period closed, several 
pupils recited short poems and the 
class sang “Santa Lucia”. 


SOME FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING OBSERVED IN EUROPE 
The. secondary school of this 
delightful little Swiss village was 
a trim structure- surrounded by 
chestnut trees. A little elderly 


gentleman, the principal of the 


school, taught this third-year class 


of thirty pupils. Even before the 


appearance of the teacher, work 


had begun, and when he entered 


with his visitor, the class im- 
mediately rose and greeted him. 
The lesson began with chorus 
drill on conjugations. As the 
teacher pointed to various steps 
on a sort of ladder he had drawn 
on the board, the class identified 
the tense it represented by recit- 
ing: “C'est la conjugaison .. .”. 
Then, as he pointed to another 
diagram, the class gave the re- 
quired form of a given verb. 
Whenever the form contained an 
accent mark, the pupils illustrated 
this with a gesture. For the cit- 
cumflex accent, for example, they 
raised their arms and placed the 
fingers of their hands together so 
able. It took ten 
as to form a ga A 
minutes to recite all the tenses O 
the verb “sentir”, 


The class then turned its atten- 
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“ton to rather simple feading selec 
tion entitled, “Les fram boises de 
ma tante”. After several pupils 
had read aloud without rising, the 
teacher asked grammar questions 
in French, Frequently rules -were 
called for. 

Then the whole selection, occu- 
pying about half a page, was read 
by the class in a chanting tone. 
After the teacher had asked ques- 
tions about certain words, the 
books were closed and the class 
recited from memory about two- 
thirds of the selection. Then the 
books were again opened and the 
text was read in concert to the 
end, followed by oral repetition 
from memory. 

The attention of the class never 
flagged during the hour.. The pu- 
pils knew their forms thoroughly. 
They answered readily, but with 
the restraint and respectfulness 
characteristic of the European 
school child. No pupil asked a 
question or made any comments, 





This was an advanced class of 
twelve boys in English in a Swiss 
Gymnasium taught by a middle- 
aged gentleman of the peripatetic 
type (walking and talking). There 
were two blackboards, a sliding 
one in front and a fixed one on 
the side. A framed landscape and 
a small calendar were the only 
decorations, | 

The teacher first went over a 
written translation of a passage on 
Micawber, Much attention was 
given to word study; frequently 
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~ equivalents were compare, 


one sentence each. Neither aa 


led to questions on the derivation 


‘and whole, and the significance of 


French: Ge man and 
french; German, and 


` Then the text, “David C 
field”, was taken up, — Afte 
teacher had asked a few gp, 


q N, 


+ UON 


in review, individual pupils y 


called upon to read and’ trang, 


‘ 
| 
] 
d 
| 
Á 


ing nor translation was partic ala 
fluent, The emphasis was cont Ei | ; 
ly on word study, For ex; Mole ‘ 
the sentence, “This made a hy, 
in the six or seven shilling 


aa, $ 

Sica +) 
fee 

fed G ra 


ly 


of bole, the distinction between it 


the in “the six or seven shillings”, 
The occurrence of childish ‘led to 
kindisch, kindlich, childlike and 
the origin of -like and ly. 

The teacher’s command of Eng 
lish and his pronunciation were 
good, but here and there the pe fi 
culiar Swiss lilt was noticeable | 

Exactly fifteen lines had been f 
covered when the bell rang. ve 4 
the dozen pupils in the room, five 3 
had recited. One had been ‘seat a 
to the board to write apar’ men 
while the whole class watched y 
Otherwise the board was used p l + 
by the teacher to illustrate 2 ge. 
word now and then. 


F 


f 
= j 


—— | An 
This lesson in English pe 

Handelsschule of Bern aa | 

by a brisk middle-aged geo aad 


who also taught Sp fale 


Italian. He — T 22 i E 
u n 
and contentment, A ad Jl 


a 
pils were not so poll 
were not very respons 


i 
N 


a 
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favorit weal : 
a before—of making interesting 
digressions into philology. Near, 
2 carer, next led to nigh and neigh- 


6 


taught this cla 


taught, 










tobinsor ot : rusoe” was the 
Aed, A few sentences were 
Hand translated by about seven 
"1. The larger part of the 
E: i teacher indulged in his 


he 
ime e sport—l had observed 




















hor and Nachbar. Woman gave 


“him a fine opportunily to go back 
As a. e 
a hoe to wif-man. 
lice, goose-geese led to the ques- 
tion; “How do you call the change 
~ of stem vowels?” 
_ The b in ghost was explained 
_ and many other interesting bits of- 


Mouse - mice, louse- 


“Explain me 


philology were purveyed. There 
= was, however, no systematic word- 
~ study, and no distinction was made 
_ between the literary and the col- 


loquial, the archaic and the current 


pression. Robinson Crusoe him- 


self was completely submerged by 


this display of scholarship. 


The young Herr Doktor who 
$ Ss of 22 boys and 7 
a ‘in a Swiss Gymnasium was a 
ae teacher with a M.A. and 
2 5 Beta Kappa from Syracuse, 
' Where he had studied and 

H 


Out ® began his lesson by handing 


os A „a Ographed sheets entitled 


t >» “ 
Pupils hi Story.” While individual 
Ome ad aloud, the teacher put 


Phonetic S on the board in 
the Dast Script, Then he wrote 
Pils p, Of 40 be, 


After the pu- 


a 8 
d COpied this, he explained 


the difference between regular and 
irregular verbs. Next he wrote 
out the various pronunciations of 
ed, together with the rules. 

_ Then the teacher asked ques- 
tions on the mimeographed selec- 
tion which consisted of the story 
of the Irishman who tried to blow 
powder into the mouth of his sick 
horse. After three pupils had 
translated it, some word study was 
engaged in. 

Then the teacher asked ques- 
tions centering around the topic, 
The Family. The questions were 
personal, but not live enough. Oc- 
casionally, the teacher elicited a 


_ correction from the class. 





The class following this one 
was an advanced group of 12 boys 
and 3 girls who were reading and 
translating de Kruif’s “Microbe 
Hunters” from German into Eng- 
lish. Individual pupils did one 
sentence each. Occasionally, the 
teacher wrote a word on the board. 
There was no comment on the con- 
tent of the reading. The five pu- 


pils who read found the text dif- 


ficult and their rendition was not 
icularly elegant. . 
Penal the Site of the period 
the teacher asked me to m 
the class. I endeavored to vs 
an interesting picture of = 
York in simple English and : 
man, making my remarks person B; 
intimate and humorous, e p : 
pils were evidently interes ee 
they laughed without a Pa 
they could not overcome 


| 
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acteristic timidity enough to ask 
any questions, much as I urged 
them to do so. } 

On this and other occasions 
when I spoke, I endeavored to 
present a favorable picture of the 
American scene, for I found that 
the United States occupied a very 
insignificant -place in the text- 
books. ‘The bias is definitely 
British in connection with the 
teaching of English. In fact, 
America is not only neglected, its 
culture is not presented accurately. 
In this very classroom and again 
_in a French lycée I found that the 
only exposition of American civil- 
ization given the pupils was a 
brief selection from Sinclair Lewis’ 


“Babbit”. (!) 





Before this class of 28 boys, in 
a Strasbourg Lycée, stood a well- 
dressed, fine-looking gentleman 
who spoke excellent German. On 
the front wall of the dim room ap- 
peared a small square blackboard, 
while toward one side was a mov- 
able board. There were no pic- 
tures or decorations. 

On the smaller board the 
teacher wrote in German script a 
number of expressions to be de- 
clined; die reiche Ernte, der grosse 
Fährer, der blinde Gehorsam, etc. 
Various pupils recited the declen- 
sions, followed by concert recita- 
tion by the class. 

Then a little story entitled “Die 
Zwerge auf dem Birnbaum” was 
taken up. A number of pupils 
read several sentences each, the 


ORECA os uit sti, aA 
teacher making - correction 


paragraph, verbs and other gran 


pronunciation. | After he na 
read the entire selection, H C ac 
questions about the new “Word 
The text was then translated <2 


Well 


rence by sentence. After en 


matical forms were reviewed orali 
The teacher ‘was alert and ns 
teresting. The pupils were or det 
and attentive. es 
This class of 20 lively boys- 
a ‘quatrième’ in Strasbourg—wis 





















al 
mill; 
teacher te 


yoice, 
coffee, the meals; beef, chewed 


the bakin g oO bread. The 
mbled on in a droning 
apices 

mentioning breakfast, cup of 


arh 


vith the teeth and jaws. The 


‘teacher illustrated; some pupils 
K highly amused, began chewing 
Re: vigorously. Occasionally there was 
E sporadic group response. He had 


gotten to giant and dwarf, and I 


yaş wondering whither this was 


to lead, when the teacher an- 
nounced that they would read a 


poem about a mill by an American 


seated in a room decorated witha | 












number of colored British railway | y 


posters and maps. On a: movable | 
blackboard was a chart depicting Ẹ 
four agricultural scenes. >. H 
The teacher, a distinguished | 
scholar who had taught at Smith | 
College 25 years ago, had difficulty | 
in holding the attention of his a 2 
uberant charges. One of Oa | 


stood before the agricultural chat [ 


and pointed out objects while be | 
swering the teacher's questios, 
The latter went into great ®© E 
concerning the grass, the hay 7 
scythe, the flowers, the hay 
etc. The youngster ans 
single words which t ~ holt 
amplified into sentences, aol ; 
procedure being in the a a 
private conversation be | 
two. , e called to | 
Two more pupils wet ugh be 
the front and. went thre sickle 
From of 
same performance. the Jin ae 
scythes and fails h cost e 1 
thought went throug corn FO 
rye, the grinding a ig 








poet named Longfellow. “The 
windmill himself is speaking”. 
The text-books were opened and 


"a pupil read aloud, the teacher cor- 


reting his pronunciation and re- 


reading the stanza. A third pupil — 
, had read—with a decided French 


intonation—when the bell rang. 
The teacher read some notes on 


the poet, but no one paid atten- 
tion, 





This class, a troisième in a 
Paris Lycée, consisted of 40 boys. 
At the front was a blackboard, a 
small closet and a map of Europe. 
_ Je teacher gave his commands 
in fluent German, but made his 
explanations in French. He wrote 
bore tonal pronouns on the 
from Ps occasional promptings 
m no, Pupils, who copied them 

te-books. 
His acher then remarked to 
around, he preferred oral work 
lotea n — d'intérêt and men- 
taurant Fé. expressions in a res- 
* Strange to say, he nevet 


got beyond the finale of any restau- 
rant experience—‘‘Zahlen, bitte!” 
A boy, sent to the board to write 
this expression, got both words 
wrong. This gave the teacher a 
beautiful opportunity to depart on 
an excursion of word analysis. 
Zahlen led to die Zahl, die Ziffer, 
erzählen, die Erzählung and the 
French equivalents, all of which 
the teacher wrote on the board. 
The pupil had also spelled 
Komma with one m: this led to 
Koma, Komma, Kommata. These 
words were pronounced by indi- 
vidual pupils and in concert. Then 


>. came the German equivalents for 


other marks of pronunciation. 
Fragezeichen \ed to un mot com- 
posé, zusammensetzen, composer, 
and so on. 

Since the first boy had written 
bitte with one #, another youngster 
was called to the board to write 
beten, betten, bieten, bitten, and so 
forth. The boy he called on got 
to the front of the room with much 
agility, whereupon the teacher, who 
was sitting on the desk, remarked, 
“Er ist sehr geschmeidig; er hat 
Kraft durch Freude, wie Hitler 
sagt!” j 

This procedure continued until 
the bell rang, the lesson never 
getting beyond “Zahlen, bitte! 

A note of cheerfulness was 
added to the rather dismal room 
in a London Central school by the 
fire burning in the grate. Al- 
though it was a gloomy day, the bast 
lamps were not lit, In the 
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il +f 5 ) i ? ree 
“the silent reading method 4, 









"e 


were some book-shelves 


Over a = ; ‘3 et ie , 
i e “phy eae Ty ag ig mato , 
closet on the side was a framed used; the emphasis in the readin, W ploy some devices We consider f rity of reg York classrooms: 
lithograph which seemed to be an was on content; interesting activi. © ot ogressive got PHONES, MASS i ozen pupus doing assignments 
old war cartoon from Punch, rep- ties such as dramatizations, games E P? g sheets, conversation about from library cards at the board, 


resenting King Albert and the 4 ae emphasis on content—had 
Kaiser. There were several other aM 
pictures of no consequence. — 
At tables sat ten boys and twelve 
girls, reading from Hedgcock’s 
Active French Preparation Book: 
Reproduction, Comprehension, Free | 


Com position and Translation, Fifth 


and songs were. introduced. ee nt 

definite assignment was completeq. _ K pad contacts with America both as 

the pupils were tested on what they a , student and as a teacher. 

had learned. ie One thing which every New. 
The lessons observed in Europ ~ B york teacher would certainly miss 

were not particularly, well on [fF S in the schools of Europe, since it 

ganized, much of what took place o S occupies such a prominent place 


appearing rather fortuitous; ‘the a ` in out own teaching, is the black- 


while the teacher is carrying on 
oral work with the class. 

Another serious lack that I found 
was the absence of appropriate il- 
lustrative pictures and decorations. 
During my observations I found 
colored posters and charts only 
three times in an English class, in — 


year. The teacher began by talking 
about the selection entitled ‘Une 
Matinée 4 Palerme.” Occasionally 
he asked for the meaning of a 
word in French., The pupils did 
not get much opportunity to ex- 
press themselves, since the teacher 
did most of the talking. 

While the pupils had their 
books open, the teacher asked 
_ questions on the text. He frequ- 
ently repeated the answers given 
by the pupils, who were mildly 
responsive. 7 


CONCLUSIONS 


What do the foregoing reports 
reveal ? 

The lessons observed in New 
~ York were all well organized; the 
teacher's questions were stimulat- 
ing, thought-provoking, progres- 
sive; the recitation, including the 
board work, was economically 
planned, permitting every pupil to 
recite; motivation was skilfully 
employed; the laws of interest and 
learning were observed; there was 
a variety of device and method; 
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‘ground covered, particularly 


effectiveness. 


teacher's questions were mainly of 
the unconnected probing kind, con. 
cerned with grammatical forms and | 
syntactical structure; economy. of x E k 
procedure was, lacking to a great $ 
extent, particularly- in the board 
work; althoùgh the classes were a 
comparatively small and the pe 
riods a full hour in length, only $ 
a portion of the pupils recited; no- 
where was motivation consciously — 
employed; the laws of learning J 
were only partly observed; devices ` | 
and methods were very limited, the § 
most widely used procedure being 

method; 

there was no silent reading at all; F 
the emphasis was on grammar, ne y 
content; interesting pupil activities | 


the old “read-translate” 


were lacking; the amount ° 
reading and translating, was ey 
small. 

The European lesso 
are quite typical; in fact, many 
the others I observed show’ 
less variety, resourcefulness pir 
It 1s worth © id 


o) 
that the one instructor wee 


T , f DA 
oean 


in 
; attempt 


ns described 


d fat 
d 





board. The amount of wall-space 


given to it is comparatively lim- 


ited; in Switzerland, usually one 


fxed board on a side wall and one 
that can be raised and lowered on 


the front wall; in France only one 


board on the front wall; in Lon- 
don frequenty only a small piece 
of board on an easel, used only 
by the teacher. The chalk is in- 


. fetior ; rags are used as erasers. 


As to the extent to which the board 
Is used, let me present the fol- 
lowing: in 34 Swiss classes fewer 
k. pupils were sent to the 
ae and 25 of these by the same 
z ia r two consecutive classes; 

i tench pupils, exactly 12 


'd board work; in London I did 
not see a sin 


ard, 
Furthermore, there was no 


at organized boardwork, 
as we have 
Was mor 


the bo 


gle pupil write on the - 


. Very, very rarely 
ae than one pupil sent to 
Boto a and when a pupil did 
brief e a single word or a 
Whole es teacher and the 
Watched ASS ceased operations ` and 
the ictu im. Compare this with 
© e Presented daily in the 


a Strasbourg lycée, in a German 
class at Caen, and in a German 
classroom in a London school. 
None of these could compare at ` 
all with what the average language - 
room in our junior high schools 
offer, many of which are very 
tastefully decorated. The great ma- 
jority of language rooms in the 
French lycées were absolutely bare, 
and while the Swiss classrooms did 
usually contain a few modest 


framed pictures, they bore no re-: 


lation to the subject taught in the 
room. a 

To me, however, the most strik- 
ing character of European method- 
ology and the one which to me in- 
dicates a fundamental difference 
between it arid our own practices, 
is the passive, subsidiary, receptive 
role which the pupil plays. There 
is no child-centeredness, nO self- 
expression, no pupil-activity. sie 
pupil sits, listens and learns, WANS 
the teacher does all the talking: 
Our European colleagues have 
splendid audiences; the attention 
the pupils is perfect. 
a child leave the rooms 
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he have to be reproved. Nor doe: 
he dare express his own opi ion; 
only once did I see a pupil ask a 
question and that was a girl in a 
Swiss secondary school who asked 
her teacher,—one of the only two 
‘women I observed—whether souvent 
might be placed at thé end of a 
sentence. The pupil has the ut- 
most respect for his teacher; he is, 
in fact, so shy and timid that he 
answers only when called upon, 
and then with the utmost brevity 
and seriousness. Compare this 
, with our philosophy and practice! 
I think I have pointed out 
enough differences to justify my 
assertion that our language methods 
are superior. I should however, 
before closing, like to indicate a 
few bright spots in my picture of 
the Continental classroom, for in 
many ways the lot of our European 
colleagues is an enviable one. 
The language teacher in Switzer- 
land and France is usually a digni- 
fied, middle-aged, cultured gentle- 
man, who has studied and lived in 
the foreign country. (This means 
no reflection on our many charm- 
ing young ladies, the sight of 
whom, teaching big, husky boys, 
disturbed the Rektor of a Swiss 
gymnasium very much, and who 
feared anything might happen. I 
assured him, nothing did happen.) 
All pupils in secondary schools are 
a select group, secondary educa- 
- tion beginning at the age of ten. 
Classes are small: in Switzerland 
they average 22, in France 20, 
Many advanced classes I saw had 
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` The Continental teacher is king A 
his classroom; the principal may 


few as seven or eight pun 
Clerical work is handled by cle, 


not supervise his teaching 4, ia 
knocks humbly at the door befor 
entering. The teacher gets two | 


hours for lunch, does not punch a 


time-clock, and has no extra a¢ 


signments. 
tickets, plays, operettas, Newspapers 
etc. And, if his field is Foreign 


Languages, he may rejoice, for his 


subject occupies first place in cur 


riculum. In the Swiss gymnasium ff 


and the French lycée, half the time 
is devoted to foreign languages, 
of which each student has to-pur- 


sue at least two, for from six to — 


nine years. Many students visit 
the foreign country—which is gen- 


erally not far away—in the summer 


and acquire facility in the spoken 
tongue. These are salient factors 


which definitely influence results, — 


no matter what methods are em- 
ployed. 3 ‘ 


The scope of this article does 
not permit discussing the textbooks 


and the syllabi. I cannot, however - 


resist relating the explanation 
which a London headmaster 837° 
me of the organization of his fof- 
eign language department, 38 ~ 
politely handed me a cup of ar 
“This year I have two mahste’ 
lahst year I had a mistress, but $ 
lost her form!” 
THEODORE HUEB 
Director © 
Languages. 


ENER, 
. oreig®’ 
Assistant F 
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HIGH POINTS 


An Oral English Project 

my association with my stu- 
Jents both in class and in extra- 
curricular activities, I learned that 
there was a good deal of .actıve 
and interested criticism of the way 
in which the General Organzation 
was run. I must emphasize, here, 
that this was honest, sincere, and 


Jn 


often well-founded criticism. But - 


it remained just that. No one at- 
tempted to do anything construc- 
tive. They all complained that 
there was a lack of school. spirit, 
that the football team was no good, 
that not enough students joined the 
G.O, But, like average human be- 
ings, they offered no constructive 
solutions to these problems. 

I presented this problem to my 
two sixth term classes. ‘Their re- 
pease was that they couldn’t do 
ee about the situation. I as- 
fr them, however, that if they 
md TA good plan for revising 

vitalizing the General Or- 
oe rion, the principal would 

ee and fair consideration. 
n et opportunity to work 
concrete ing which might show 

ii ny fesults—not something 
Botten, = be marked and for- 
important ere was real, useful, and 

ee wa work for them to do. 

w > excellent and practical 


aini i 
n8 in thinking, in organizing, 


in speaking, and, ultimately, in 
writing. 

Each class organized its own 
convention for the revision of the 
General Organization Constitution. 


Fortunately, there was a member: 


of the Student Council in each 
class, and it was he who was 
elected chairman. The first step 
was to criticize and discuss the ex- 
isting Constitution. I was amazed 
at the wealth of knowledge and 
ideas that my students had con- 
cerning these problems. Even 
those students who, previously, 
had been most bored by oral com- 


positions became interested. They 


spoke, and argued, and discussed. 
They were thoughtful, convincing, 
and poised. No longer did Miss 
E— tremble when she spoke; no 
A— prefer to take a 
zero rather than speak. And these 
discussions were not confined to 
the class period once each — 
They were carried on in the Jun 

room, in the corridors, 10 the play- 


ground. The students in my oe 
discussed their problems -= other 
students and with other teachers. 


This stage of general Se 
and citicism continued eae ee 
oral composition lessons, = -= 
my classes decided that t . 
ready to construct a new 
Organization Constitution. 


longer did 
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The chairman in each class, ap . 
pointed various committees, 


signed to one. There were com- 
mittees on Discipline, Finance, 
Athletics, Social Affairs, Represen- 


tation, Publicity: and Drafting of — 


the Constitution. 


For two lessons, the commit- 
tees held their official meetings 
during the regular oral composi- 
tion period. I was astonished at 
the conscientiousness and quiet 
with which they worked. . They 
also held unofficial meetings after 
school hours. | 

At this stage of the project, each 
committee has completed a report 
on its particular topic, and has sub- 
mitted it to the class as a whole. 
Each report has been discussed, 
changed, and voted upon, and 
now the drafting committee is en- 
gaged in the actual physical writ- 
ing of the constitution, When that 
task has been completed to the 
satisfaction of each convention, 
the principal will be asked to con- 
sider both constitutions. 

One very interesting outgrowth 
of this project has been the forma- 
tion of a committee composed of 
members of both classes, whose 
function is to exchange ideas from 
both individual conventions. There 
is not the slightest spirit of compe- 
tition between these classes, al- 

though their constitutions differ in 
many respects. 

This project, to sum up, has ac- 
complished ‘the following for both 
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and © 
each member of the class was as- 





a position class. 


ticipation of every member 
_of both classes. cm 


to learn how to think clearly, 
4, It has developed in them the 
democratic ideal of construc. 


tive rather than destructive © 


criticism, ? 


5. It has shown them: how de- 


liberative bodies work. 


6. It has helped them in of ae | 
ganization of thoughts and) ae 


ideas. 


7. It has trained them to co- 
l operate rather than to com- f 


- pete with each other. 


8. It has helped them to speak 7 i p 


with poise and conviction. 


9. It has taught. them the § 
fundamentals of parliamen- de 


tary procedure. Be 


10. Perhaps most important of 3 
all, it has awakened thet. 
interest in the problems ofa 
their own community, the - 


school. 
MILTON. L. ZIsowITZ. | 
Far Rockaway High School. 


Some Practical Guiding Principles 


Concerning Scraps-Books in 
Modern Languages 
The change in the type of zF 
pil entering the high scho 
within the last decade has propi 
to the fore to the ee 
teacher the problem of ine 3 
modern languages interesting 





W- i full han 


1. It has vitalized the ora ae 
1, It has vitaliz | com. aa, fot rendering l 


| 2. It has enlisted the active pani E i 


3. It has helped the students ; - early. 


ht 





a The scrap-book skil- 


ted offers both a medium 
anguage studies in- 

` „and a fund of useful in- 
ort n especially useful to the 
ie students leaving high school 
p | 


ht be well for every lan- 
have a show- 

e department to ' 
r in the corridor for the per- 
manent display of excellent scrap- 


It mig 


books handled by former students. 


Some observant students will soon 
inquire concerning the making of 
a book. This self-motivation on 
the part of some students will offer 
the teacher an opportunity to pre- 
‘sent the question to the class of 
how to make a good book. 

Now that the interest of the 
class is aroused, the teacher can 


_ proceed to an analysis of the vari- 


ous topics to be included in the 
Project. An outstanding scrap- 
book of a former student will serve 
this purpose very well. The pu- 


pils will observe that a few of the 


ifferent categories embrace geog- 


taphy, customs, history, art, science, 
commerce, At this point it would 
ia ee to point out to the 
nts that their books should 
“mphasize y 
ti , 
ular interest in life or the main 
edinn, their own school. In a 
ical school the predominance 
© materi i 
come un al collected would 


der the rubric, ‘Technical 
vance” 


nder stud 


“"@P-books are only too often the date © 


nmistakingly their par- - 


of the foreign nation . 


educationally worthless because 
teachers fail to povide for the pu- 
pil reaction to the material col- 
lected. If a pupil pastes in his 
scrap-book a post-card picture with 
the caption “A Breton French Vil- 
lage”, the offering should be re- 
jected. He should be led to ob- 
serve, among other things, that the 
houses are constructed of stone and 
that the people are dressed in pic- 
turesque fashion. Pupils should be 
encouraged to criticize their mate- 
rial by making comparisons with 
‘conditions in our own country. In 
this manner the teacher will bring 


forth self-activity on the part of ` 


the students, further the develop- 
ment of the habit of observation, 
and encourage their initiative. © 


A common problem in scrap- 
book making is the lack of variety 
in the type of material selected by 


the pupils. Their common error 1s - 


to use solely clippings or printed 
pictures. They can be shown that 
original drawings are more useful. 


In the first term of a language, 


original drawings of sketches = 
familiar household or: school 
jects are an especially valuable at 
in vocabulary development. 


The formation of a scrap-book 
should not be 4 desultory ga 
If not supervised aen = 
a student will work at it tl a j 
morning before his en 
school, too often his whole 


lace 
sonati tudents should p 
Pattee of all material inserted 
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in their books. ‘The teacher shoul 


often make cursory inspection of- 
the work. Both above mentioned 


procedures will tend to furnish the 
necessary repetition to develope the 
habit of regularly working at the 
sctap-book. However, thorough 
inspection is in order at fixed in- 
tervals, that is, every first and 
fifteenth of the month. ‘ At this 
time the books should be graded, 
based upon originality, judgment, 
variety, neatness and penmanship. 
In the writer’s estimation, the 
scrap-book should be worth 5% 
added to the average for the term. 
An integral part of any marking 
system should include the principle 
that no student receive a pass mark 
who does not present a scrap-book. 


The scrap-book may also contain 
reports on the cultural material re- 
quired by the modern language 
syllabus. Very often this practical 
procedure encourages a pupil to 
penetrate more deeply into the 
topic taught as a minimum. It 
may also serve in providing guid- 
ing topics around which to build 
higher. | 


The carrying out of the spirit of 
the procedures indicated in this 
brief article may help our high 
school students to develop the 
habit of keeping the scrap-book as 
a hobby with all its concomitant 
intellectual and character-forming 
habits. 


EMANUEL W. LILLING. 
Brooklyn Technical High School. 
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r athematics Club at 
“Curtis High School 


‘The student studying physics, 4 
biology, and chemistry can apply 
and test his text-book theories j, 
the laboratory, but the mathematics Bre 
pupil learns his rules and fop 
mulae without ever being given . 
the opportunity to apply them. | _ 
recall with some amusement now 
my embarassment when a youngster 
at a summer camp asked me how E 
I would go about finding the dis- 
tance across the camp’s lake. I _ 
had just completed a major in col- 
lege mathematics, but the simple — 

procedure necessary to find the dis- ` 

tance across the lake was very E 


vague in my mind. 


I was not really impressed with E 


the need for a mathematics lab- 
oratory until I taught trigonometry. 


Trigonometry — the subject of 


three-angle-measurement—the sub- 


ject in which the student learns — 

how to find heights and distances me 
across inaccessible places on 4 pice ae of the § 

` oe. ell is- 

No wonder some sth. Causes a grunt of dis 

dents would persistently make the an | 


: e e- Sam 
mistake of representing an angl ii: 


of paper! 


of depression as measured from 
the vertical instead of the horizon- 
tal. Give that erring student * 
transit, let him look at it, let pa 
feel it, let him manipulate it p” 
he will no longer pepese 
angle of depression incorrect Yi 

The Mathematics Club at j 
has tried to bridge the i: al 
tween text-book study 2° 








! vanced alge 


gemes 








a. Membership is open 
s solid and ad- 
pigno students. Last 
ter the club boasted a mem- 
of thirty-six boys. The 
the term is divided into 
wo sections, the study of the slide 
vale during cold weather and the 
f simple surveying instru- 


bership 
work of 


use O 


| ments when the weather is favor- 
p ble. The members learn how to 
f apply their text-book knowledge 


to field problems. The angle mir- 
ror, plane table and transit are 
studied. A forty minute period 
unfortunately limits the group to 
simple problems. The projects 
include a map of the walk leading 
to Curtis, made with the angle mir- 
tor, a map of a section- of the 
campus made with the plane table 
using the principles of radiation 
and intersection, and the finding of 
heights and distance with transient. 

These lessons in the field need 
no teacher motivation; they moti- 
vate themselves, The enthusiasm of 
the boys is such that the ringing 


$ ‘neta Some of the boys did 
“pendent work week ends, 
and T maps of their front lawns 
mornin ack yards. One Sunday 
s te, ba devoted to teaching 
5 bo, the level and target rod. 
elevation found the difference in 
Sol a poet Curtis High 
Mon ot Borough Hall of Rich- 
hardly i € sixty feet. They could 
inutes . ‘eve that in the seven 
Schoo a to walk from the 
Crough Hall they were 


actually going down about four 
flights of an apartment building. 

Instruments are expensive and 
the club has been fortunate in get- 
ting them. We can now boast of 
five angle mirrors, two plane tables, 
three transits, a hypsometer, a 
sextant and a dozen range poles. 
Some of these were obtained 
through the generosity of the Gen- 
eral Association and some through 
an unused book fund appropria- 
tion. Not all of our instruments 
are purchased. Three of the angle 
mirrors, an aldidade and two slide 
rules were made by mathematics 
club boys. The range poles were 


made in the shop and then the 


mathematics club had a good time 
painting the red and white bands. 
Mr. John Wiseman, a fellow 
teacher and _ unstinting helper, 
made a transit that measures ver- 
tical and horizontal angles ac- 
curate to the nearest degree. This 
simplified transit has the advantage 
of clearly showing the principle in- 
volved in the solution of a prob- 
lem without the need of first 
learning how to manipulate it. 
Borough Hall has permanently 
loaned us a discarded city transit. 
Unfortunately, the cross hairs 
which are obtained from a spider's 
web were broken. I priced Keuffel 
and Esser but found that the process 
of putting two hairs from ; 
spider's web into the telescope 0 
a transit was an expensive propost- 
tion. I explained the dilerama is 
my husband, who is a sist = 
gineer, and he willingly vot 
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teered to undertake the job him- 
self. 
'n apartment buildings, he finally 
decided to donate two of his own 
fast thinning hairs to the transit. 
On this instrument the boys have 
learned how to read the fine ver- 
nier accurate to twenty seconds, 
how to level it, and how to manip- 
ulate the fine adjustment screws. 
With this instrument they have 
done such problems as measure 
the angles of a triangle, prolong 
a straight line, measure angles 
about the horizon and find heights 
and distances. The third transit 
is a Starrett which we purchased 
through the Lafayette Instrument 
Company. 

I am glad to be able to say that 
the Mathematics Club is more than 


a laboratory in which text-book in- 


formation is applied. It has given 
some of the boys an opportunity to 
use their abilities as leaders. Dur- 
ing the study of the slide rule, 
boys who were in the club for 
more than one term helped the 
new members. Since I could not 
possibly supervise thirty-six stu- 
dents in the field, I divided them 
into two groups and turned one 
group entirely over to a boy by 
the name of Arthur Dean who 
had been in the Mathematics Club 
for three terms. He taught ‘and 
supervised his group in the field 
with the greatest success. His pic- 
ture appeared in the New York 
Sun of June 6. 

I recall my surveying professor 
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"Amateur Day" in the _ 
. Gymnasium pty base 


University of Michigan aq l 
me why in the world I, ong 
of the weaker sex, wanted to leans ' 
surveying. When I replied; iiy: k 
that I may teach it to my math 
students”, his response was: “Can't i 
be done, can’t teach it to the high 
school students”. But it cap’ be ae 
done, and we are doing it at er 
tis High School. I hope the time a 
will soon come when work with 
field instruments will be an inte. 
gral part of the high school course 
in trigonometry approved by the 
Board of Regents. oe 


‘ 


Curtis High School, . is et 


si rx 
Many years ago I instituted P 
tt » >» b Se N 
amateur day” in the gymnasium P , °’ : 
y EY E dancing, solos, vocal and insttu- 













it was highly successful. 
' teachers since have adopted 
3 and now “Amateur Day” 
te before holidays is more 
© tess of 2 tradition here. 
go The program includes any and 
| forms of talent. We have 
1 performers from the 
` most - unexpected sources some- 
Í mes. We have found girls with 
really beautiful voices, pianists 
who up to that time had “kept 
-their light hidden under a bushel”, 


specialty dancers without number, 






me 
ay . 
ry e 


on the 


i. eas 


‘i monologists, and actresses. The 
ESTHER D. SWEEDLER, ff ogists, 
he 


program has included a skit fea- 


= Ẹ turing the Dionne Quins, “Romeo 


and Juliet” as Shakespeare nevet 
_ wrote it, with the teacher deposed 
and the platform serving as a bal- 
Cony, beautiful tap dancing, toe 


of the Far Rockaway High School. | 


My inspiration came from at- 
tending a local theatre where 


“Amateur Day” was then an a A nainm ; . 
Amate y if Sum is flooded with spectators. 


novation. As I watched some of 
our pupils conducting themselves 


creditably and with unmistakable 5 


pleasure and enthusiasm, many A 
whom had, in school, been chieny 
conspicuous for the mischief 
had managed to get into, I a 
myself, “Why is it that we “" 


. of these 
appeal to the real interests ie 


? 


boys and girls, as a place ] ‘a 


does?” 
My first “Amateur Ae ; 
held day before school ¢ 
the Christmas Holidays. x 
for volunteers for 2° 


they 
dto 


ee 


r: was 





ol petal and the playing of guitars. 
yt thas been nothing if not varied. 


On “Amateur Day”, the gym- 


B ces brai from the lunch 
ome on Study halls; some even 

maap Passes from other classes. 

Fs ` a let-down in formality 

Roo ome Everyone has a 
Ceive oe and the performers re- 
Dhause 8€nerous support and 


t seem, 
. Present Še ood me that with our 
t teco ne hasis on the importance 
Nees $ izing individual differ- 
Providing for them 
Such 


as this isn’t just 


a 
a Pleasant send-off for a 
3 a . . 
is also in line with a 


broader, more modern conception 
of education—one which reaches 
out beyond the narrow limits of 
“the syllabus” to touch the out- 
side interests and activities of our 
pupils. It has, therefore, a reàl 
educational value. 


RACHEL M. FRENCH. 


_ Far Rockaway High School. 


Special Device for Reproducing 
and Amplifying Sounds 
in the Classroom 


3 . 
In experiments on sound, the 


difficulty of making every auditor 
hear clearly led me to test various 
plans for sound reproduction and 
amplification. 


The vacuum tube proved to be 
One dealer | 


the best basic device. 
supplied a push-pull amplifier; 
another suggested a hook up for 
additional gain; still another of- 
fered a microphone, speaker and 
turntable. These instruments prop- 
erly assembled amplify the teacher's 
voice so as to compete successfully 
with any extraneous sound. 

The instrument in question is 
valuable also for amplifying disc 
records. Bird calls become as 
audible in the back seats as in the 
first two or three rows. Perhaps 
still more valuable is the demon- 
stration of heart sounds, both 
normal and pathological. 

Forty members of a class cannot 
individually use a stethoscope, and 
classroom amplification of the ac- 
tual heart-beat has proved to be 
impracticable, Search was there- 
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for ends 
e made for an appropriate disc 


“on was obtained of a set 
of nine records made by the De- 
partment of Physiology at Harvard 
University, Introductory remarks 
are made by Dr. Cabot of Harvard, 
and many of the incidental tech- 
nical difficulties were solved by the 
research department of the Bell 
Telephone Company. ! 

Special explanations occasionally 
required at certain points in the 
record may be introduced by a 
mixing panel, with a microphone 
whereby the teacher's voice may be 

heard concurrently with the record 
without breaking the continuity, 


SUMMARY 
By the device in question every 
student may be reached effectively. 
Sounds inaudible as originals may 
be demonstrated from disc records. 
The teacher may cut in at any time 
with appropriate comment. Deafen- 
ing noises from the outside may be 
overcome by amplifying the teach- 
et’s voice. | 
_ Grateful acknowledgement for 
gracious assistance is made to Pro- 
fessor Horatio B. Williams, Col- 
lege of Physicians, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


THEODORE G. ADAMS. 
- Richmond Hill High School. 


The Administrative Council 
at Lincoln 


In a large school, the adminis- 
tration very frequently loses con- 


. ly committees are. appointe 
vestigate conditions and rep? 











À Ag 
om iva 
4 “v9 wee. 


tact with the teachers, yp. 
ministrative Council at Lingala { 
formed in order to make sen Ma 
tact and to keep the ear of thie 
ministraiton close to the. oa S 
thus enabling it to get the opin 
of the faculty. a Ns 

The Administrative Co 


made up of a group of 
trators and teachers, meet 
month to discuss common. school 
problems. Its membership consis 
of the principal, two administa. f i i 

tive assistants, the teachér-in-charn tate Hie mils OF aie 7 PEA 
of the Late Session and the teacher- | Bus have a ee 


in-charge of the Annex; the chai- Council an effective way of getting 
o Ẹ teacher participation in the affairs 


man of the Program ` Committee, 3 Ee haal . 
the dean of boys, the president of P ae 
e Faculty Club (elected by all Ẹ Minutes of the Administrative 
teachers), one chairman (elected ff 
, "ON Council 

by chairmen), two prefect teach ff N 
ers, one from each session, and one | i ovember 23, 1936 
non-prefect teacher (all elected b ; y “Mr. F. presented on behalf of 
the faculty). Eo l the teachers of Hygiene, Art, 

Before each scheduled meeting, jj Music, and Health Education, 
the teachers are asked to suggest | = ĉ resolution that marks in 
topics for discussion to any mac these Subjects be omitted 
ber of the council. Every, type F for the second marking period 
opinion is represented. Freque™ “xcept in cases of failures. 


d to a | À -I 

ts of fy 4 Was agreed that it was 
man N essary to have a mark in 
these committees are discusse? +! H- the first marking period to 


ad 
principal is thus q teaches Bg. E OD pupils cutting the 
vice of administrators aN ; jec 


t for th 
Re ii e first few weeks 
i jsions 5 : 1 
in helping him reach decis a .. disadvantape of such 
certain matters. i “me were pointed out— 


3 blies has improved tre- 
ut an The administration has 
endou i fully aware of all 
90 E aoed in the over-size 
ge ms and has attempted 
Pa a ttempting to correct 
‘his situation. The minutes of the 
“meeting are written UP and posted 
‘ia the bulletin board so that the 
entire faculty may be informed of 


a 
ire 
fi 


prefect 10% 
ppd still 15? 


unci, 
adminis. 


S once ; 















“the discussion. | 
The report of one of the meet-: 
“ings is attached in order to illus- 


e 


sse d, amonb 


The council has discu seh 7 aa 
Dg “A sy 
other things, crowed prea ' E. M is. cil 
steals "E mar é 
assembly discipline 4° P ecause ni tige: th loses pres 
extracurricular activities: ` e of H 1 ese subjects meet- 
the © 8 less than five times a 


of these discussions, 





week have difficulty in 
competing with five pe- 
riod subjects in the mind 
and attitude of pupils. 


2. This may encourage lazy 
pupils to shirk. 


3. Some teachers . may pass 
more pupils in order to 
avoid entering marks. 


| 4, Next term if a mark is 

= missing the first third, 
the excuse can readily be 
made by the pupil that 
he was passing and so 
no mark was entered. 


5. It is hard for parents to 
understand why some sub- 
jects receive marks and 

‘ others: do not. 
On the other hand 
these teachers had many 
hundreds of marks to 
enter and it was very dif- 
ficult to rate subjects 
coming once or twice a 
week. >- | 
It was decided to give 
the plan a trial, but it was 
to be understood that 


this was 4 trial for this — 


term only. 


II. Next matter discussed — 
calling of pupils out of c zs 
The teachers needing pup! S 
for interviews had only - 
ited time in which to = 

Te was again emphasized i A 
deans, advisers, welfare wor 
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ers, teachers in charge o 


tendance, lateness, study hall, 


PE E e 


should call out as few as pos 
sible from classes, and, if pos- 
sible, during study periods. 

Cy were not to call more 


than can possibly be handled 
per period. 


Next matter brought up was . 


the statement that pupils in 


the student court had asked > 


pupils to report every day for 
a week, thus causing them to 
miss their subject class. Mr. 
H. asked Mr. L. to investi- 


gate. 


Miss C. said she would like to 
see a revision of our report 
card, particularly on the re- 
verse side. The size of the 
card was to remain the same. 
A committee was appointed, 
consisting of Dr. O., Mr. F., 
and Mrs. P. to work along 
with Miss C. 


. Mrs. P. asked for more time 
for entering marks when con- 


ference comes the same week. 
This had long ago been agreed 
upon. However, this situation 
does not occur this term. 


. Dr. R. reported for the Health 


Council on the unsanitary, un- 
clean condition of the build- 
ing in the afternoon. A sug- 
gestion was made to have a 
check-up at the end of the 
day. It was finally decided 
to have a check-up the 6th, 
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ig | AN E.. a icanisms” (though, 
` 10th, and 13th periods, | ght cal A a? them have been 
F. was to. supervise, samaa goubtless = d), and which have 
y Fy Py te En atic)» 
cut the 10th and 13th m sed 19 me pioneer days about 


ye 








ted 
I. BERT LEVIN A 
Abraham Lincoln High Sag a a 


Meeting was then adjoy 


g: 
The History of America, a P 
Reflected in Our Language: fF 
A Project in Correlation fe 








> 
a ? 
H. X 
ea) 


A certain Picturesque Vigor, te 


flected most readily in our ln E 
guage, has (it is generally agreed) 
come down to Americans from ay 
pioneer days. Here is an instance FE 


where the history and English de $ 
partments of a high school might $ 
enter upon one. of those expeti f 
ments in correlation that are being | 4 
- I Pan out. 


urged upon us. “Pioneer Elements ff 
in Our American Speech” might be [ 
the title of one unit, or of a group 
of units, broken up into -Puntan 
elements in our speech, Ree 
tionary War elements, and s0 i 
The period of Westward ee 
sion is particularly rich in this how | 
of material. It is easy tO $66] 


gi 


ive 4 
the past can be made to me 


€ 


` i 


—_— 


n 
in discussion of this type ® -pe $ Man 


the class may be pori presen 


relation of the past tO 2 qif 
—one of the concepts mn 38 
cult for children of the J a 
to understand. 

I have been CO 
and idioms which 


‘7 


E. gs65 
trecting Pies 
é dictt 


. S 0 


but sichly 
{i mapped min 


P pan: 4 


b 
js 


They ate only a few so far, 
suggestive of the un- 
e which lies waiting: 


1 Pat your John Hancock here. 


2, Not worth a Continental. 
3 Pull up stakes. 


te 4 Nor bide nor hair of him. 


5. Stake a claim. 
6.Knock the props out from 


7.1 don’t like the cut of bis 
- jib. | 
8. You can’t get blood from a 
turnip. (This is an odd va- 
tiation of the familiar prov- 
etb.) r 
9. Fight fire with fire. 
10. Clearing, | 


12. Down to bed-rock. 


p B. Log-rolling. 
te 14, Tenderfoot, 
1. Pay-streak, 


"hs of these I have taken from 
tion ao others from observa- 
speech and of newspaper 

whom Ais. Twain is a writer 
would expect to use 

fF these and similar idioms. 


Anot 
Ubjecg ne way to approach the 


contributi ould be to consider the 
that tie of the various peoples 
80ne into the making of 


‘ 


the A 


o “Al 
Dog, a The French, the 


4 ’ 
A |; ia 
TE 3 
Py 


oS Indian, the Spaniard, 


Rr- 
TRS 


s 5 
a | 
ax 





under. se 


the Negro, as well as the English, 


have all. given words and phrases 


to our speech, more or less accli- 
mated in the course of time. 


Some of these words and phrases 


are obviously from other lan- 
guages than English, some not 
so obviously. Who would think, 
for example, ‘that “pickaninny” 
comes from the Spanish “pequefio 
niño” ?'or that the farming country 
“shivaree” (celebrated recently in 
Phil ‘Stong’s novel, later made into 


a motion picture) comes from the . 


French “charivari” ? 


Here, of course, is a chance for 
correlation with the foreign lan- 
guage departments. 


From the historical point of 
view, however, the question would 
not be, as from the English point 
of view, what story do these words 
tell when we know their deriva- 
tion: or, from-the foreign language 
angle, what language do they come 
from; but, how did these words 
come into American usage? Thus 
the story of the various groups of 
settlers that made America 
take on new color. 

GERARD P. MEYER. 


Activity Program in Oral 
English 


Something had 


Oral English Dep 
7 eiA known as the Senior 


le one of the 
Speech, to be given ^ com 
requisite of the successful pie 
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tion of the Senior work, * 
speech is the Subject of conversa- 
tion from the end of the Junior 
year, when a six minute talk ‘is 
given, until the great day when a 
senior delivers (for at least eight 
minutes) high sounding reference 
book phrases which he thinks will 
convey his partially developed opin- 
fons on any subject from the Suc- 
cess or Failure of the Russian 
Soviet Union to the latest dictum 
of Emily Post. Speeches of this 
type are likely to be tiresome if 
not actually boring; many of them 
are frank memorizations. To mem- 
orize so much material is no mean 
feat in itself, but it in no way fills 
the specifications of an extempo- 
raneous talk based on material 
which has become familiar. Some- 
thing had to be done! 

I had narrowed the student's 
choice from any subject in any 
field, to any topic with England as 
a background. This limitation gave 
more meaning to the work that the 
groups were doing in a survey of 
. English Literature, and made for 
a greater homogeneity of interest. 
The students spoke learnedly and 
not too boringly on English Art, 
English Music, English Men of 
Letters, English Styles, and English 
History. I felt, however, that, as 
the procedure ignored personality, 
the subject never became real to 
anyone, not even to the student 
who had spent many hours in the 
library reading about it. 

On my return from a summer 













ee : le; his 
3 Bs “a ‘nter ret his own Peepes s. | 

cation, I was faced, again a E vas “Harlem, the New Home 
the subject of the Senior ¢ 0 ny People: Meas 
but this time as the result of o ) e next step oe" i ate ri 
and travel, I saw light, I den A lass 2 form, supplie i y =“ 
that the City of New va a cement, called “Pre re " 
should be the center for thi aa sh P”, to be filled out a ter e 
with this difference in the handia roject WAS under way. ‘This re- 
of the topic—that the subject ye a which was to be returned to 











to be New York at first hand. The 
students had to visit whatever place 
they were to use as their subjeq, 
to talk to people on location, talk 
to people who were authorities in, 
the field and use reference book 


only to substantiate. facts. 


=. within mae 
~ portunity to suggest authorities in 
certain fields, to limit the scope, 


showed no. evidence of personal 


ment of the conditions’ which | $ 


Two weeks after the announce. | 4 


should make this a real activity l 
project, I collected the slips giving 
the titles of the speeches’ the stu ff 






dents proposed to make. I elim- | a 
inated all duplication of topics, sio 


well as any subject that my expeti: |i 
ence told me would be too dif i 
cult for young people to handle. f 
The topics were to be checked and- 


. dated, if accepted, of marked fp 


a pe 
“Refused” and returned to be ® 


x S on a certain date, checked by 
i e and returned to the students 


a week, gave me the op- 


and to refuse any report which 


investigation. I discovered that 
these young people had among 
their acquaintances many people 


` whose names we had all learned to 


respect. 
At the end of the term, the 
groups volunteered the informa- 


. tion that New York had become 


a reality to them, that they had 
been sceptical when I had an- 
nounced the topic, but that they 


had enjoyed their own activity and 


p Pasi ° an 
submitted within a week vi a, 
other topic. I was pleased Wh" Ẹ 


5 ted Fo 
the diversity of the titles sugg" p a 


up 
The slips made it possible to gro" La 
ange = 


related topics, and to aff Eg 


dates so as to form 4 se p 
I found it advisable tO an 
age a girl of Chinese ‘ae 
talk on “The Chinese j of bee 
York”; a Welsh girl to 5 e ko a 
national group here, iS S : 
it, A Negro lad W 






R25 


„s easily PO 
w A 


suaded that he had an opp° “ee i 


had matured, considerably, from 

€ intimate knowledge acquired 
and the experience of meeting peo- 
Ple and getting facts at first hand. 


tro of the class never wandered 
€ speaker. 

tion ial be worth while to men- 
Specialist in many cases the young 

"y S became so enthusiastic 
back fm Contacts that they went 
for futth particular problem 
er discussion of informa- 


A 
As f TAr > 
foe * an 
' i 





i Ry 
: Ki 


e , 
ove talks were not memorized; the. 


tion. One girl even received per- - 


mission to photograph case after 
case in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 
they talked, made free use of the 
blackboard; this was done, particu- 
larly, by the Stock Exchange ex- 
pert. and the embryo engineer, who 
explained the construction of the 
Hudson River Piers. These boys 
had lived with their projects for 


weeks; they had talked to workers 
and to the overseers; they had ob- ` 


tained entrance when the sign read 


“No Admittance; keep out; this 


means you.” The open sesame had 
‘been, “I need this for a speech I 
am to give in high school.” The 
result was enthusiasm which pro- 
duced a dynamic, and original talk 
in place of what had been a la- 
bored memorization of facts. Some- 
thing had been done! 
The following are some of the 
ics used: 
ikine — The Times, The 


Herald Tribune; The News; Art © 


Museum; Natural History (special 
collections, as the Drummond Col- 
lection) ; Grant's Tomb; The Plan- 
etarium; Telephone Building; - 
pire State; Channing Building. | 

Activities: —Theatres ; Concerts; 
Music Centers; Public School p 
tem; Library System (Forty-secon 
Street) ; Centralized pa 5 

Unclassified: —The Little z 
Around the Cornet; The p 
Welfare Department; St. J = 
the Divine; Madison ee = : 
Art of Living Together in 
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politan New York; Grave Ys 
and Epitaphs; United States Assa 


y 
Office; Hudson River Piers; Phar- 


macy, Past and Present; The Stock 
Exchange; Old Mansions (Clare- 
mont, Dyckman, Van Courtlandt, 
Fraunces Tavern, Hamilton House) ; 
Hospitals (with S. S. Goldwater, 
M. F. Jones, and E. M. Bennecker 
as references) ; Settlements; Settle- 
ment Nurses (Henry Street as 
model). | 


‘GERTRUDE GATTMAN. 


George Washington High School. , 


Presentation of Cultural Material: : 
The Project Method 


One of the methods of stimu- 
lating maximum pupil activity is 
the project method. This method 
lends itself particularly well in the 
modern language classroom in the 
presentation of cultural material. 
It provides a more interesting way 
of giving information than the cut 
and dried way of mentioning facts 
which otherwise appear as isolated 
phenomena. 

The following is a description of 
the application of this method in 
a French II class. 

The general aims of the project 
were: 


1.To teach coöperation by en- 
couraging students to work 
successfully in a group. 


2.To help develop students’ 


ability to organize material 
for presentation. 
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mee ~ dents are given a fixed ți me 


To teach responsibility (Sh 


in which to complete the ,. 
signment). my 
4,To teach freedom and p 
allow for individual ‘differ. 
ences (students apportion their 

. “ - ri 

own time and work. at the, 
own pace). iS A 
DE 
The specific aim was to acquaint 
students with Paris: with the ciy _ 


` à X a 
proper, places of interest; with the 
people, family, schools, etc. “ia 
Eo 


LEADING THEMES 


communication. . Hotels. 


2. Monuments, buildings of in- 
terest in Paris. =. mr m 
3. Theatres, moving pictures. is | 
Popularity of American mov- — 
ing pictures. Reasons there | 
for. an 
4, Social life. 


1 
wy 
ee 
ii 


Y 


s 


wys 
t 


Family. Schools. 


Comparison between Ameti- — 


can and French schools. — 
5. Influence of Paris industrially 
and culturally on our mannst 
of living. ni 


ACTIVITIES 


To be left to students. 
; that 
teacher. It was pointed k if 
the information gathered cours 
presented in the form OF: 


1. Sketch (dramatic) 
2. Letter 


f 


3, Lecture i sA : 





Sugg 
th 


. b a | 
tions however were made PY . 















A 


F pictures and other illustrative 
oa material 
5, Puppets 


EAN ist 
~ peference List — 
Rf 


Mason: Spell of France 


3 Turner: Picturesque Old France 


ps 


Wharton: Motor Flight Through 


k -France 


Thwaites: France in America 
Brownell: French Traits 
Wendell: France of Today 
Sedgwick: France 


Huddleston: France, Paris, 


 Ẹ  Salons 


James: Tour in France - 


ORGANIZATION 


. The first period spent on devel- 


f oping the project was devoted to 


- Organization. The project was 


{properly motivated and a clear 


_, Statement of the purpose of this 
„work was made by the teacher. 
The class was then divided into 
five 8toups. Each group was to 

| ti On a project, each project 
; 3 a one element in the sequential 
i ni mentioned above under lead- 
a Fe A chairman was ap- 
i ot each group. Follow- 
& class discussion and questions 


Eh . 
Sa the class was then di- 


Cision. vy props for group dis- 
group a e teacher passed from 
ty. ~ Tup to give direction 
| © discussion. 

by abate. © full class periods, a week 
i erences Se Spent on group con- 
in ga’ t is, the groups met 
sat parts of the room to 


discuss the material gathered and 
the method of presentation. 


PRESENTATION 


First Group 


Chairman of this group made a 
clear statement of the aim of its 
presentation (description of arrival 
in Paris). Chairman called on one 


member of the group to speak on | 


docks and ships. This student il- 
lustrated her report with pictures 
from newspapers-and magazines. 


The second report concerned it- 
self with rules and regulations of 
landing. | 

The third report described trains, 
especially boat trains in France. 


The fourth report was on hotels 
with a special description of the 
Hotel Continental. 


Second: Group 


Places of interest in Paris were 
described. Use was made of il- 
lustrative material much of which 
had been copied from books. Soap 
models of the monuments de- 
scribed aroused unusual interest. 


Third Group 


This project took the form of a 
social club meeting. The meetings 
was conducted according tO the 
usual parliamentary procedure. The 
members discussed in a very 19 
formal way, plays and films they 

. had seen, ‘Theatres in Paris were 


described, 
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Fourth Group 


A radio broadcast. Announcer 
described features of the program 
in the style of a radio announcer. 
The magic carpet theme transferred 
the group to a school in Paris, 
where were heard reports on French 
schools given by the students of 
the imaginary French school. 


Fifth Group 

A sketch. This was written by 
the chairman and was acted by the 
group. The sketch cunningly 
showed how our manner of living 
is influenced by Paris. (Styles, 
cafés, cocktail hour, menus.) 


REVI 


The School Cafeteria 


By Mary de Garmo Bryan. F. S. 
Crofts, 1936. $3.50. 


Because of changes in the Edu- 
cation Law in 1935 relating to the 
operation of school cafeterias and 
because of rumors of impending 
changes, “The School Cafeteria” 
has a timely interest for all teach- 
ers. For those interested primarily 
in the educational and technical 
aspects of the operation of the 
lunchroom, it will probably become 
the standard work in its field. In 
spite of its technical nature, the 
chapter on “The Cafeteria and the 
Educational Program” should be 
of widespread interest because of 


~ CONCLUSION a 
The enthusiasm of the clasg i 
the introduction of the Project ide 
to the final presentation was an 
parent in the work presente 
There was maximum pupil activi 
the teacher keeping he 
background. : 

The aims were achieved in that 
the students had a most realistic 
self-activated lesson on Paris, B t 
what is more important, they 

learned how to organize their ma. 

terial for presentation and to work 
successfully in a group. > P 

Rose Wore. $ 

Samuel J. Tilden High Schoo. 
a a 


ie 


B ’ 4 
rself in the 


EWS 


the vision displayed in outlining 4 
the educational uses to which the ff 
well-run cafeteria may be put. The 
large view of the benefits inherent 
in school control of the cafeteti# 
will prove a revelation to ap 
who now view the cafeteria On H 
as one of the trouble spots OF © i 
school. Failure to secuft ay 
benefits may, in many cases, De. 
cause of failure to recog ey 
opportunities here pointed pa al 
The book presents @ and $ 
review of school feed OE fete? 
philosophy of schoo ajsa ed | 
operation. In addition, ! detailed E 
thorough, workmanlike, S oa E 
and comprehensive stu a operation | 
agement in the field 0 ig 


im 
I 





















mendou 


. and suggestions. 





schoo! cafeteria. Because 
cellent organization and 
pe extreme care _ which it has 
peen written, it will prove a tre- 
sly helpful and Practical 

‘de in actual operating situations. 
It offers material in the fields of 
organization, personnel manage- 
ment, financial management, record 
keeping, menu planning, building 
and equipment, legislation relating 
to the school cafeteria, and the pur- 
chasing of food. A lengthy ap- 
pendix of some three hundred 
pages contains standard specifica- 
tions for use in the purchasing of 
a preat variety of products. 

The book is full of specific ideas 
One in particu- 
lar which merits special attention 
is a description of a cafeteria lay- 
out where the students must wash 
their hands before being admitted 
to the cafeteria. | 

Dr. Bryan, who is head of the 
Institution Management Depart- 
ment at Teachers’ College, de-. 
pes to be congratulated for the 
Pe and finished excellence 
highly authoritative work in a 

y important field. 

CLIFFORD ETTINGER. 

High School. 


the 


Haaren 


Education as Cultivation of the 
; igher Mental Processes 

i Charles H. Judd, Professor of 
“cation, University of Chi- 


n Published by the Mac- 
Ea an Co., 1936, 
h 


ME come to the University 
8 some Italian, German and 


French, particularly French, and | 


could easily make a better show- 
ing in these subjects than my con- 
temporaries, . . . I could go to a 
series of lectures on Victorian 
Prose, for example, and be confi- 
dent of hearing nothing new; 
similarly in French, with the novels 
of Victor Hugo, or the plays of 
Molière. . . . There was thus a 
group of studies open to me in 
which I could, without working 
or learning, impress my instructors 
sufficiently to make a good record.” 
"Vous trouverez ici sans doute 
que Hugo a beaucoup emprunté à 
Chateaubriand; n'est-ce pas, Made- 
moiselle?’ a professor would in- 
quire innocently, smiling across 
his desk at an eager spinster from 
Indiana. And then off she would 
go, talking about Hugo and 
Chateaubriand in a French accent 
that would have been incompre- 
hensible to either of these gentle- 
men—but talking just the same 
with information and intelligence. 
_ . . Their excitement over such 
subjects actually brought color to 
their wan faces. . . . My salvation 
was that the instructor was a 
Frenchman. If he had been an 
American or an Englishman he 
would have seen at once that my 
glibness in French was a sheer ac- 
cident, and that I actually under- 
stood nothing of the turmoil 
through which Victor Hugo had 
lived and written. But, being 
French, the professor had a ae 
prejudice in favor of hearing his 


language pronounced correctly. » + 
75 
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| tal processes are at Present y vs. 
f Victor. Hugo's little developed.” En o 
Fold lem i a the professor ` The book includes three K Ae i en en E. 
Aae aer e 7 in his chair with ters contributed by specialists wh. By repeated use of rules, indi- conception of situation-response ` E 
a prudent „s, -combined ‘with have made special studies pertinent — iduals arrive at those forms of bonds and habit formation, derived ` 

l silence when the dis- to the thesis. The first is a tepom p thinking which are characteristic of from animal psychology, and the pic- 
cussions were out of my depth, on “The Relation between Rot 


; f the trained student of mathematics.” ture is complete. Here is a scholar- ` 
gave the good man the idea that I and Higher Mental Processes” bie Y 


Consequently when I had occasiot 
to read some o i 


detested verses al 











; explain the reason why time 


nd effort are required by pupils 
E, „ssimilate rules of procedure. 





F., Add to this the false -psychology 4 
fa of Thorndike, and of the behavior- ; 


ists, with their analytic, atomistic 


‘ed study by J. M. Mc- ly challenge to the supremacy of a 
really knew something of the sub- oe A, Be dikes. 


ject, and I finished the course with 
an unjustifiably handsome record.” 

“It was clear after the Hugo 
experience, that litefature involved 
something at once more complex 
and more ordinary, more closely 
related to the whole life of man- 
kind, than the science of stringing. 
words together in desirable sequ- 
ences, however fascinating the con- 
templation of such patterns might 
seem to a bookish and word-con- 
scious nature.” 

These quotations are not ftom 
a book on education. They are 
taken from a book by Vincent 
Sheean, entitled “Personal His- 
tory’, in which Sheean provides, 
all unwittingly, a living example 
for the thesis which is so ably 
presented in a bricf volume by 
Professor Charles H. Judd. Here 
is a professor of education who is 
prepared to face the facts, and to 
demonstrate the possibilities of 
raising education from the elemen- 
tal plane of development of simple 
and habitual reactions to the culti- 
` vation of the higher mental proc- 
esses. Says Judd: “It must be ad- 
mitted at once that psychological 
methods of studying the higher 


oan Ø 


‘ments also mature, 


Ralph W. Tyler of Ohio State Uni. 
versity. The data are obtained ee 
from a study of examinations _ 
given at Ohio State University, : 
with this conclusion: “The oe x 
majority of examinations mainly A 
require students to remember and Sa 


state facts presented in textbooks [1 


and lectures. It is not surprising - 


that students think of memorize P 
i CERES H 
tion as the fundamental require P 

à H S 


. 4 y 
ARE > 


ment in education.” 


The second contribution is by kr i 


Ernst R. Breslick, University of 
Chicago, on “Algebra, a System 
of Abtsract Processes”. One con- 
clusion of this study is that “most 
people do not rise in their think- 
ing to the level of abstract gc 


| 
. 


eralization which 1s required for a i 


complete comprehension of algebra ‘a | 


and geometry. Most people ae 
concerned in all their chin K 
with particular concrete a a 
ences which they do not mel, 
in such ways as to onl 
common elements. - » ° pr- a 
are mental processes compé a ade 
tegrated, but, as thinking ai of ele- 
the resulting age „ganit 
pecomes 
tion of mental processes 
more and more Compte 















discove! $ 


e i 





a Callister of Herzl Junior College, 


Chicago, is an investigation on 
“The Content of Secondary School 
Courses in the Natural Sciences as 
Revealed by an Analysis of Text- 
books”. Evidence is presented 
which throws much doubt on the 
effectiveness of courses in natural 
science in stimulating the higher 
forms of thinking. 


Interesting chapters on Lan- 
guage and Relational Thinking, 
and The Number System and Sym- 
bolic Thinking, advance the thesis 
that “memorization is conditioned 
more than the other processes— 
application of principles and in- 
ference—by impressions produced 
on the mind from without. In the 
application of Principles and in in- 
ference there are new factors which 


ate the products of effort on the 
Patt of the individual.” 


dae eachers have failed to cul- 
fad ai ee mental processes, 
isle tributes to the acceptance of 

the ¢ Psychology. One basis of 

"le false 

n letehe to the catechetical 

hiem a question and answer 

- nothin, Which regards learning as 
ing more than the memoriz- 

authoritative statements. 


Psychology is to be found 


psychologist of Thorndike’s tradi- 
tional influence in education. ~ 
In a chapter, written with verve 
and conviction, on “Learning as 
Organization of Experience”, Judd 


says: “If psychology is to rescue 


education from the new formal- 


ism, which consists in devotion to 


mere acquisition of detached and 
unorganized facts—if mathematics, 
the natural sciences, and all the 
other school subjects are to be 
taught by some method other than 
drill—there will have to be clear 
recognition of the difference be- 
tween the lower and the higher 
forms of mental activity.” The 
solution is to be found in accept- 


` ance of the Gestalt Psychology of 


Wundt. “There must be recogni- 
tion of the fact that neutral and 
mental phenomena are products of 
enormously complex forms of or- 
ization.” 
Sudd ends his scholarly work by 
applying the psychology of the 
higher mental processes tO five 
problems: Ea 
1. Systematic organization of 
subject matter courses VS: 
experience projects. 
2. Essay type vs. new-type ex- 
aminations, l 
3, Analytic vs. synthetic meth- 
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ods of teaching readin 


4. Aristocratic vs. democratic 


view of educational oppor- 
tunity. 


The transfer of training: 
general vs. specific training. 


The book ends on this note: “The 
psychology of the higher mental 
processes teaches that the end and 
goal of education is the develop 
ment of systems of ideas which 
can, be carried over from situations 
in which they are acquired to other 
Situations. Systems of general 
ideas illuminate and clarify human 
experiences by raising them to the 
level of abstract, generalized, con- 
ceptual understanding.” 


Here is the challenge to intelli- 
gent teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrative officers to re-examine 
the grounds on which certain so- 
cially useful subjects have been 
permitted to be displaced from 
school curricula by the adherents 
of a false psychology. No alert 
teacher can afford to remain un- 
familiar with this latest contribu- 
tion of Professor Judd. 


Davin H. MoskowilrTz, 


Director of High School 
Organization. 


=. 


A Guide to Measurement in 
Secondary Schools 


By S. Murray Lee. Appleton- 
Century. 


; = High School Tests 


The Use and Interpretation ol 


By Harry A. Greene and Alben 


N. Jorgensen. 
Green. 


In fundamental approach, both — 
the above texts are similar. The g 
emphasis in the older texts on the _ 
subject was mainly directed to: a 
wards the administration of teli- 


able, valid tests. 


tabulation of data. An adequate 
and valid testing program, it is 
now generally admitted, must lo- 
cate and measure the important 
outcomes of the educative process, 


disclose abilities or deficiencies, È 
diagnose difficulties, and forecast 


remedial instruction. The direct 
improvement of classroom instruc 
tion with a view to effective realiza- 
tion of pupil desires is the cue to 


the modern testing movement 
And it.is to this broader purpo’ . 


mati i is now 
that educational testing 1 ® 
bending its efforts. 


Of the two texts, the E 
and Jorgensen seems tO vy f 
closer to the needs of the pe 
high school teacher. ane th a 
three chapters are taken up ed 
discussion of the backe" 


l r f F 

Longmans,- A | constructing 

a i objective € 
(00m. It 1s 2 


hich © 
= ‘a his daily tasks. 





thorough handling of tests in the 


` Arts, Health Education, Manual 






4 improvement of scholarly, eminently practical -sur- 
measurements of vey. . 
Chapter 1V deals at The Lee book has a fuller an- 


di 7 gth with the problem of notated bibliography. This should 
eat 3E 


nd using informal prove very useful to the scholar, 

xaminations in the class- but it does not materially help the 

particularly illuminat- teacher. The Greene and Jorgen- 
d practical treatment, one sen bibliography is more than am- 

J gers concrete help to the ple for average purposes. 

Both these books present a com- 

Other chapters deal exhaustively prehensive and intelligent evalua- 


| wih the use and construction of tion of the best in modern educa- 
These newer ‘ei wi ` ; 

ai IN ized tests. 
contributions have benefited from  sandardize 
criticisms levelled against the nar 
row and ultimately fruitless tech of 


niques once hailed as panaceas for 


- ‘tional measurement. We prefer 
Chapters VIII and IX deal with - the Greene and Jorgensen, if only 


the crucial and ultimately most im- for its chapters on measurement in 
portant aspect of testing: sum- the separate subject-matter fields. 


ee ° w i ' i dis- 
: : sHs and interpreting the re- This gives the teacher an in 
our educational ills. Testing has . 1 ae pe 


now come to embrace functions 
other than mere measurement and — 


sults, Drs. Greene and Jorgensen pensable tool for an efficiently 
present the principles in an ad- critical conduct of his daily prac- 
mirably simple and lucid manner. tice. 


A feature of this text is the A. H. Lass. 


various subject matter fields: Eng- The Boy's Book of Strength 
nity Social Science, Mathematics, By C. Ward Crampton, M.D. 
Sciences, Foreign Languages, Fine | Whittlesey House, $2.00. 

This is a peppy little book ad- 
dressed to boys of high school age, 
whose main interests, it would 


T. Industrial Arts. All the reli- 
i . and Significant tests in these 
atlous fields are discussed, their 


l- 
i indi big muscles, broad shou 
ag isted, and values ex- =- deep C i physical agility, 
l ? . | those 
. he attainments of al 
Re teader will be grateful to oa ' di go to make the 
tee oe for a glossary of the oo et man”, the neighborhood 
educa, mon terms employed in le 
Cational testing ' Hercules. 
t Lee : ` Crampton should know. 
the są Covers approximately Dr. oe with adolescent 
ang „S Bound as do Drs. Greene His wide Se a Boys’ Life, 
ever, o rgensen, His text, how- boys, his ae ae Hae 
helpful ss tO us specifically less “Keeping ai h 3 portunity tOo 
t i to the high school teacher. given him enough OP 


A st tO the 
> Nevertheless, a thorough., observe what lies closes 
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adolescent’s heart. Out 0 ar 


wealth of this - experience, “Dr. 
Crampton has written this guide 
for the youngster who wants a 
strong, handsome, efficient body. 
The advice he offers is sane, whole- 
some, and undoubtedly sound. It 
could hardly be otherwise, coming 
from Dr. Crampton. . The author’s 
_ Style is perfectly suited to his ends. 
It is simple, untechnical, conversa- 
tional, and on the boy’s level. For- 
tunately, it has none. of the arti- 
ficial muscularity of the “up-and- 
at-’em-grit-your-teeth” school. It 
must surely make muscle-building 
and physical living a tich, ex- 
hilarating experience. In spots, we 
were almost stirred out of our own 
very sedentary and, we must ‘ad- 
mit, wholly unadmirable disregard 
of our musculature. 

= For reasons that we can only 
conjecture, Dr. Crampton seems to 
have slighted the very important 
subject of sex. The logical place 
for such instruction would have 
been in so eminently readable and 
tonic a book as this. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive of the boy who 
would not be immediately won by 
Dr. Crampton’s manner, and give 
himself up body and soul to so 
inspiring and understanding a 


rf 


“mentor. 


“The book is skilfully 





It is our feeling that 
glorious opportunity Was Missed Re 
not relating in some manner the 
boy’s sex life and his Poweria | 
desires for physical excellence 
Certainly, few men could kave $ 
handled this problem with te. 
same tact, sympathy and adequacy 
that’ Dr. Crampton commands 
What a blessed relief for the boy 
to come upon informed, whole 
hearted, straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk on something he generally 
reserves for the whispered obsceni.. 
ties of the street corner meeting! 
What better way to meet this whole 
issue than in Dr. Crampton’s man- 
to-man talk? Such a contribution 
would have been. worth tons of 
the pious tosh, of dull descriptive _ 
tracts to which the boys are gen- 
erally exposed. ia 





Barring this omission, “The 
Boy’s Book of Strength” has out 
heartiest recommendation. It seems 
to us a valuable stimulus to i 
boy. From a pedagogical point 0 


i i irable. 
view, the approach 1s admi “3 
motivate? 


the vary” 


and cleverly adapted to er 


ing abilities and desire 
students. 
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THE TEACHING OF PHYSIOGRAPHY TO 
SECONDARY STUDENTS OF LESSER 
ABILITY 


AN EXPERIMENT IN FITTING THE CURRICULUM TO STUDENTS' INTERESTS 


j 
For more than a quarter of a 
century the only physical sciences 
given at the New Utrecht High 
School in Brooklyn, New York, 
were General Science, Chemistry, 
and Physics. General Science was 


discontinued about seven years ago, 


since it did not seem to be meeting 
the needs of the students there. This 
left just two years of physical sci- 
ence for the students to elect. 

Very few elected both of these 
sciences and only about a fifth of 
the student body elected either one 
alone. It soon seemed that the 
only students who elected either of 
these subjects either had to present 
these credits to their respective col- 
leges or that they were forced to 
elect these subjects to obtain a 
diploma, Naturally many students 
who failed to take groups in lan- 
guages or in mathematics decided 
elect either Chemistry or Physics. 

© elect either of them a prere- 
Tusite of a year of Algebra was set 
“P. This eliminated the large 
ae of commercial students from 

ig: any physical science. 
, tion an age of science, this condi- 
Aliis deplorable. Hundreds of 
& men and women were being 
&taduated into a scientific world 


without having been given the 
most elementary concepts or means 
of coping with the scientific 
phenomena of their every day life. 
In the spring of 1935, a descrip- 
tive circular was distributed by the 
grade avisers to the- students of 
lesser ability. This circular de- 
tailed some of the most interest- 
ing fields covered by Physiography. 
It also stated that no mathematics 
would be necessary to take the 
course and that the entire subject 
would be taught from a non- 
mathematical point of view. A 
real effort was made to schedule 
the subject for the weaker students. 
Abler ones were encouraged to 
elect Chemistry or Physics. How- 
ever, some of the abler ones also 
elected Physiography, but they 
were very few in number. 

We were well aware of the fact 
that Physiography is considered a 
subject of some difficulty for nor- 
mal students in the senior year of 
the high school. In addition, we 
realized that these students would 
have to pass the state Regents ex- 
amination at the end of the years 
course. However, we felt that this 
subject had such a universal ap- 
peal, such beauty, such simpliaty, 
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such reality as would intripue the 


Natural Curiosity of even ite 


dents, that we were enthused to 
seek permission for this experi- 
ment. 

At no-time were these students 
made aware of the fact that they 
were less successful in their studies 


than other students. No mention 


was made of any “experiment”. 
Instead, a definite effort was made 
to have these students feel at home 
in a physical science class, in which 
they would do laboratory work, ob- 
Serve demonstrations, study the 
world about ‘them, see motion pic- 
tures and slides pertinent to the 
field of study. 
_ One of the best teachers of the 
department was elected to chart the 
course of study based on the reg- 
ular state syllabus in Physiography. 
It was -felt that these students 
would have rather poor habits of 
study, as well as poor habits of or- 
ganizing the work in continuity. 
Therefore, the work of each lesson 
was outlined, with the homework 
assignment carefully listed to- 
gether with the reading require- 
ment in the text. This was 
mimeographed and a booklet of 
these daily assignments was given 
to each, student who entered the 
course. In view of the fact that 
students of lesser ability are apt 
to become easily discouraged at 
failure to meet success in a new 
subject and therefote are prone to 
neglect homework as a bore, the 
teacher made a special effort to 


y 


i > 
ive interesting and arrestin o 
signments. These had to be don 
each night at home. Upon y K. 
pearance in class the next day, Sai 
student was called on to Produce 
his own evidence of acco 
ment. Since these a 
were brief, easy of accomplish. 
ment, attractive and interesting in 
most cases the homework was done 

well. It became a source 


toduce 


assignments 


Of ‘sats. 


faction and enjoyment, | t. ; 


Since February, 1935 more than. 7 
500 students of lesser ability have 


elected P hysiography. The subject Ų 


shows an increasing register each 


F < 


$ psy i 


term, so that, now, at the end of | 


a year and a half of this experi- 


ment, we have twelve classes in it a 
aed 


averaging 38 students. 


The following report of the de f 


tails of this experiment is divided 
into four parts: | ze 
Part I—Student Personnel In- 
volved in this Experiment. . 
Part II —Reactions of these Stu- 
dents to. Physiography. 


Part I1I—Record of Accomplish- | | l 


ment of these Students in Phy- 
siography. . 

Part TV—Implications Inv 
in this Study. - 


olved 


| EL 
PART I. STUDENT — 
INVOLVED IN THIS REP 


A. As TO GROUP 

DIFFERENTIATION 1 ee 
The students of this =” Be. 

vided into four gfoUPS . apb 
ook III had studied Physiog P 


& 





TE 
-fof only 









In general, far more boys elected 
Physiography than did girls. How- 

dy of the subject. This report ever, many more girls elected it 
a the students registered in than elected either Chemistry, 
Physics, or both. This was en- 
couraging since we had felt that 
the girls’ interests had been over- 
looked in physical science. 


one term, while Groups 
JI and IV had completed a year’s 


~ subject for the year ending 


June i 1936. 


B AS TO SEX GROUPINGS 


NUMBER OF BOYS AND GIRLS ELECTING PHYSIOGRAPHY 


et E O E a A MSE A o SS ees Oe 
No GroupI GroupIII 1 'TermGroupII GroupIV 1Year Total 
= 93 194 287 40 57 97 384 
Gui 43 42 85 16 21 37 122 
Total 136 236 372 56 ‘78 134 506 
Le ee  ——EEEEEE=EE—E>E————————————————>—————EE——————— ee 


Most of these students had 
elected ari academic course of 
study. 


C. As TO COURSE OF STUDY 
FOLLOWED BY THESE . = 
_STUDENTS: 


COURSE OF STUDY FOLLOWED BY STUDENTS ELECTING PHYSIOGRAPHY 


Total Total Grand 
Course GroupI GroupIII 17Term GroupII GroupIV 1Year Total 
Commercial — 48 58 106 14 32 45 152 
Academic 88 178 266 42 46 88 354 
Total 136 236 372 © 56 78 134 506 
Pomme a eee. ee ee ee 


years to 20 years. This was to be 
expected, since we offered the sub- 
ject only to the less able ones who 
had not made normal progress in 
their stay at the high school. 


D. As TO AGE RANGE 


A differential of six years was 
found in the students electing this 
subject. The range was from 1414 


AGE RANGE OF STUDENTS ELECTING PHYSIOGRAPHY 


A | Total Total Grand 
= GroupI GroupIII 1Term GroupII_GroupIV 1Year Total 
20 . i 
1 0 0 
19 1 5 i 2 0 2 > 3 
= 3 4 7 5 3 8 gPds 
re 5 2 7 0 0 0 7 
i j iy 35 52 8 25 33 = 
17” 14 33 47 19 15 34 kis 
163 41 86 127 15 19 34 
16 16 40 56 2 10 12 5 
1514 F 28 57 2 2 ó H T 
TAG tT 9 S 
| : i 
i, T i i 0 0 0 0 ae 
- 136 236 372 ~ 56 78 134 
‘ 3 à hg y 7 
= e 
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E. As to GENERAL SCHOOL 


AVERAGES OF THESE 
STUDENTS 





D 

No. Having Group G Total Grou ~ 

P Group Total a 
Averages of die a a 
ae I WW 1Tem HI IV iYe atl 

128 223 351 50 n70 120 pr 

Average i: 
above 70% 8 13 21 6 8 14 a 
Total 136 236 372 56 78 134 soi 


F. As TO SCHOOL PROGRESS 
GRADE DISTRIBUTION 

The election of Physiography 
was limited to students in the 
fourth progress gtade or higher, 
since we did not have the facilities 
to teach this subject at any of our 
annexes. During the period of 
this report, then, in any given class 
the pupils might be in any pro- 
gress grade from the fourth 
through the eighth. Of course this 
created a difficulty in the presenta- 
tion of the Subject matter to stu- 


dents of such different 


maturi 
levels, y 


School Progress Grade Range of 
Students Electing Ph ysiography 


Progress 


Grand 
Grade 


Total 
19 

161 

146 
76 
60 
44 


Ye AUAN 


i 


Se) 


Total 506 





GENERAL SCHOOL AVERAGE OF STUDENTS ELECTING PHYSIOGRAPHy oi 


OU 
na ë 
it SARS 


7 y 
-Y 


About 92.6% of these stuga., 
had school averages of 60-790 8 


G. As To THE NUMBER org 


TERMS THESE STUDENTS __ a 
Hap SPENT IN Hic ScHoo, | 


About 90% of these students | 
were retarded one term in. high |, 
school. > a, 


No. of Terms § pent in High a 
School by Students Electing 
Physiography 


Sl ennai E 


Grand 


| 


~ 2 
y ASA 


Terms Total E 





LO 8 


131 
192. 
90 
53 
6 


——— 


Total 506 
wits eee i 
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for * most of the students, i.e. 
% of them, Physiography 


7 


ere pup! 


shows definitely that these 
Iş who were less success- 
M - at high school work than 


Number of Subject Failures Since 
High School Entry, Recorded for 
Students Electing Physiography 
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ide A 
“STO THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


St 
UDIED BY THESE STUDENTS 


was the only physical science 
studied. We felt, therefore, that 
the introduction of this physical 
science opened the field to several 
hundred boys and girls who, other- 
wise, would have been graduated 
from high school without any 
knowledge in this area. Each 
succeeding term has shown an in- 
creasing register in this subject, 
and we hope this continues. The 
increase in registration seems to 
support the premise that this sci- 
ence is filling a great need. When 


. students as weak scholastically as 


those herein described can master 
this subject, it appears justifiable 
to term it a kind of “redemption” 


_ subject. Those of us who are 


closest to this experiment feel 
that the lack of the mathematical 
requirement has chased away the 
student phobias toward the physi- 
cal science field as a whole. 


Physical Sciences Studied by Stu- 
dents Electing Physiography 





Physical 

Sciences , ) 
Studied . Total 
Physiography only 444 


Physiography and Physics 27 
Physiography and Chemistry 26 
Physiography, Chemistry 

and Physics 9 


Total 506 
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PART Il. REACTIONS OF THESE. 
STUDENTS TO PHYSIOGRAPHY 


In establishing this course for 
the less able students, the utmost 
care was taken in the subject sequ- 
ence so as to make it. real and ap- 
pealing to the interests of the stu- 
dents. This was, of course, from 
the teachers’ point of view. At 
the close of each term, we decided 
to have the students’ opinions of 
the course, and to that end, each 
student answered a series of per- 
tinent questions. 

The objective was to modify the 
course in so far as we could and 
yet allow these students to earn 
their state Regents credits as do 
other students in regular classes 
of Physiography at other schools. 
We believe that these answers are 
helpful and illuminating. - They 
will definitely modify our proce- 
dure in future terms and may be 
of aid to others interested in this 
problem. The questions with the 
responses are given in the follow- 
ing pages, together with the num- 
ber of students giving the same 
response as this emphasizes trends 
of opinion throughout the groups. 


QUESTION 
1. Are you sorry, now, that vo 
A l keri you elected 
ANSWERS 


Group Group Group Group 
I III II IV Total 
No 127 231 51 70 480 
Yes -4 5 4 8 26 
Total 136 236 56 78 506 


E 


10 


X yi if you had your chance ove 


- oo QUESTION 


4 


would you elect it? 


‘ aga n 
` EA ' 
-OE 

+, ie 


ANSWERS Eo 


Yes 129 222 52 "63 00mm 
Total 136 236 56 78 Sie 
QUESTION == a 


3. Did you find the text dific, a 
understand ? i uti to 


ee 
~ = St 
' a 


ANSWERS 


No 28 170 32 
Yes 108 66 24 


Total 136 236 56 78. 506 


QUESTION 


Physiography here. 


4. State your reasons for not enjoying . k; 








ANSWERS 
No. of 
‘Times 
Reason Cited 
1; DiGicalt Subject spices ocamacs 123 
2. Too much memory work. LL 
3. Boring teacher .....-..sssssssssssesssseesreemeen 11 
4. Subject matter Aryaneeesssesesssennsme 1133 
5. Difficult text .eereecsssssscssesessesssesnennn 10 
6. Uninteresting subject „u... me 
7. Too many details.......cscsssseassenenn 9 
: 8. No help to me in the commet- 
cial world oecaesessenssssssnsrscsseneessnnsecemecernneet 


These 75 reasons were given a ve 
students who stated that they di 
enjoy the subject. Frequently = ae 
reasons were given by the same stv 
ee MSE 


QUESTION 


‘ng En- 
5. State your reasons for acaba 
joyed studying Physiogt4P J: 





i or su ; Sa 
Great variety Or gination Dii 


ANSWERS 
„of 
Times 
4 
Reason 162 
1. Interesting subject "7", 5.133 
2. Explains the world around © vo = 
F Excellent teaching bject mattes.. 43 
‘. 


Stimulates the ıma 
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QUESTION 
ch topics of Physiography did 


you find least interesting ? 





ANSWERS 

No. of 
Times 
= Topic Cited 
4, Air pressure and Windi... 196 
> Weather forecasting -+s 51 
3, ROCKS. cesssesuesessoneartsnessereeneesnnreanecentenet 43 
bh Sa E 32 
$ CHIMIE saman 24 
I aaa | 
E TINE  ccciicciccacuiaenmmeenonnecinen mids 15 
8: Map projection semissem 15 
Ma, SOLAR SPSHORIE asosan aii 14 
10. Laboratory exercises Õssu. 7 

QUESTION 


ae Which topics of Physiography do 
you still fail to really understand? 


ANSWERS 
| No. of 
Topic Tend 
l. Air Pressure and Winda................. 163 - 
eather forecasting cece 42 
TE sg esse sere secrete 26 
fies and Latitude................ 25 
: rojecti 
6. Roe JOGUN: nasser ccc ene 15 





QUESTION 


8. Which : | 
topics of Physio raphy did 
You find most interesting? i 


olar § 
2. Sea > s ae e EAT 239 
a a ee 115 
; Gna forecasting n 66 
Glaciers Se E EN 36 
aT Cee a 29 


6. Volare evserenesrvreenerereetrnmnrnrntnnnn 25 


J. WindS eesnsnnenernernentnenrnrnncnnrnnn ME 
B. RÍVELS cecsecsrenerrednteneneneenenernenenrennnrnnn 


= 20 


QUESTION 


9. Give your suggestions here in a 


very frank manner as to how we can 
make this course more interesting 
and satisfying to your students. 


ANSWERS 
i E e a a A a A 
No. of 
Times . 
Cited 


Suggestion 


ne 


1. Devote much more time, experi- 
ments and demonstrations to the 
topic of Air Pressure and 
Winds nessssnsevennscorrssovereonnnnenrnsennnnoonareen a OZ 

2. Give more demonstrations and 
more laboratory Work „u. 27 

3. Show many more suitable 

movies and slides..s........--.. a 

Have museum and feld trips, 

if suitable, on school days... 79 

Have a clearer text-book... 71 

Give students study outlines... 65 

Have more class PLOJECES...m oak 26 

. Establish study groups with 

similar interests v11 

9. Have many visits to planetarium i 
without cost to students... 2 

10. Have the same teacher in both " 


97 


aii 


ar ay 


26 


die 0 
termS — cvessecorssaceoncvsscsennnnnnssccennnnnnvennccserenens 
11. Spend more time on +5 
eather” usses 


imi in- 
< More careful preliminary 
= structions on the. laboratory 


WOE „aiiin ii ae 
13. Study the New York Vicinity i 


MOLE saai an 
14. More time for Astronomy- 


15. Shorten the course and intensify 
the study of a few topi- 


PART Ill. RECORD OF ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT OF THESE STUDENTS IN 
PHYSIOGRAPHY 


1. Number of students reg- 
istered in first term 


Physiography ses 
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2. Number of students reg- - 
istered in second term | 
Physiography ........ 134 students 

3, Total number of stu- ' 
dents involved in this re- 

POLL aisissiessistonnonosussesernssenssennaee SOG Student 

4. Percentage failure in 
first term Physiography 26% 


7 


5. Percentage failure in 
second term Physiog- ` 
|: ee - 4% 


6. Percentage Passing in 
first term Physiography 74% 
7. Percentage Passing in 


second term Physiog- 

PED sicccincoroinibinttanasiten GTO 
8. Percentage Passing in 

Regents Examination in, 

Physiographay aescceccseensen ~ 97% 





DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES OB- 

TAINED BY THESE LESS ABLE 

STUDENTS IN THE REGENTS 
EXAMINATION IN 
PHYSIOGRAPHY 


Score Range % of Class 
Receiving Marks 


in This Range 








0-54 1% 
55-64 2% 
65-74 11% 
75-84 64% 
85-94 23% 
95-100 1% 

PART IV. IMPLICATIONS INVOLVED 


IN THIS STUDY 


Results tabulated herein definitely 
establish the worth of Physiog- 
raphy as a suitable science for stu- 
dents of lesser ability. Even 
though the previous scholastic rec- 
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most discouraging, still. they | 
4 h = e ry A i 
with satisfaction in accomplis 
L “wil. 


‘aA te gd 
le Ser n ere 
ae ia 


“ords of such students app S 
; ~a ree 


ment in this subject. The Score 
obtained in the state Regents 3 
amination were very good, in 
of the fact that no coa 
classes were held nor rea] 
placed on the technique in 
ing such examinations, 


This does not infer that the f 


past procedure in teaching such 


‘Students is perfect. On the con- a 


trary, the students’ replies gave 


 jmany helpful ideas for the im. | 


provement of this course. No 
idea proferred is impossible of ac- 
ceptance. We intend to modify 


our procedure in the light of these 1 


suggestions. 

Our teachers need to become 
more expert demonstrators in the 
field of Physiography. I suggest 
constant research along these lines 
so as to develop a number of 
demonstrations which will make 
the subject matter clearer to out 
students. At least several Faculty 
Meetings will be devoted to ® 


position and criticism of such pos - 


sible demonstrations. Work done 
by the students either in clubs, of 
as class projects will 
means of supplementing 
demonstrations. The Americ 
Museum of Natural Histoly p 
ficials are always willing to 
operate in this regard. the 
sion of Visual Instructio® 
means of the hundreds a ait? 
slides now on order, tog 


he new 
meet 
eX. 
Spite 
stress a shy sical scie 


a comes from th 








he exp — 





in this field should 
another ‘need . frequently 
greatest encouragement 
e fact that this ex- 
t was 4 success. It sug- 
ests modification of the other 
nce courses to meet the 


Qur 


needs of such students who age 
coming to our high schools in 
ever increasing numbers. 


Mary R. MULLINS, 


First Assistant in Physical 
Science. 


New Utrecht High School. 


ADJUSTMENT CLASSES THAT ADJUST 


“The children in the Proba- 
tionary Schools and Adjustment 
Classes of our city school system 
have reached a turning point in 
their development. They will 
either slip into delinquency and 
become social wastage or through 
scientific direction take the more 
difficult path to normal behavior.” 

The Adjustment Classes in 
junior high schools are classes for 
pupils who have reached the age 
of thirteen before they have com- 
pleted the 5B grade of the ele- 
mentary school. Such pupils, hav- 
ing reached the stage of early 

adolescence, are sent to junior 

high schools to be among pupils 
of their own age and physical de- 
velopment. | 

_ It will be seen that these ad- 

Justment class pupils are two of 

aoe in retarded. The cause 

lb retardation may have been 

6 ae: ‘beyond their control, 

City Ea prolonged illness, late 
reine tth in a foreign country, 
dia nce abroad or in a rural dis- 
Ofte, or frequent moving. More 

n the retardation results from 


a low type of intelligence, bad 
home conditions, bad companions, 
lack of parental control, and sim- 
ilar causes. In any case, the result 
is maladjustment in the elemen- 
tary school, which maladjustment 
often causes these pupils to be- 
come behavior-problem cases. 


Problem-behavior in children is 


usually due to emotional dis- 


turbance caused by maladjustment. 
It is the attempt of the individual 
to evade the conventions, resttic- 
tions, and demands of those who 
seek to control his behavior. This 
attempt most often takes the form 
of active resistance and overt acts 
such as disorder, lying, theft, and 
defiance of school authority. Some- 
times the evasion is of the “with- 
drawing” type and takes such 
forms as shyness, timidity, de- 
nce, and truancy. 
as who come to Adjustment 


` 


Classes are usually rr or 
i with I, Q. ags 
borderline cases, a ies 


i from 60 to 90. 
+ behavior-problem l cases 
because of inability tO 
educational demands 
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a elementary school and. have ‘tility to school life. The s i 
thus become educationally malad- been called failures and hay 
justed. Slow school progress has either to believe this ort ¢ se 
resulted in social maladjustment. it. In the second place a ae 
They have become physiologically pils are sent to the itni AI Pu- 4 ii 
more mature than their class- school who have not i y i 
mates; they have social ideas and the work of 5B. Case ree tf 
interests which lead them often to will be found of pupil after Case | i 
associate on the streets with those been rushed throu i y: tavi 4 ! 
older than themselves. Here, be- tary grades so that h > cenen 
cause of inferior mentality, some- sent to Adjustment a may ba i 
times combined with economic following is a i po „The ! i 
conditions, they often become the ee example 7 
3 menace. . Bromatee ae 
These pupils have reached the " o to ea 12, 1931 
a pta in the school- i ` 5A. Mar. iY 1931 ey i 
pre-adolescents. They Cink o a Be 
are, P e junior 1931. o junior high school June 29, i $- 
Ea school in an attempt to pro- 3 
Ser ye eee 
solr amen shodl a eir atti- ri ge completed the work of 
sip ler undies an authority ; grade. Again, pupils from 
i ee a they’ may me ed classes who have reached 
and that they m i sels ia ma, 3 men age of ten years, afc 
Heir i ny e trained in Placed in normal 5B classes and 
habits, Ed cial and personal from these to the junior high, 
; ucational adjustment School. 
may result in readmission to nor- 
mal classes when the pupils have 
been “brought up to grade.” 
l On the face of it the problem 
ai difficult enough, but a closer 
examination reveals certain ag- 
gravating factors. Durin ‘ 


re 


‘ 
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y 


Such is the general situation. In 
any incoming group of adjustment 
pupils there will be found (1) 
true restoration cases, pupils ° 
normal intelligence who for some 
othe reason have become two ew 

e first reta : „normal pup! 
five years of elementary school e at a wn oo fo = ef 


life, whi 

falling mh pupils have been line cases; and (3) 4 scattering ° 

many of Som i aai behind, pupils actually of the Ma 
ave Decome con- | are elin- 

firmed truants and delinquents and a, ee in 


P ses. 
hav i : uents and problem-behavior ca 
e acquired an attitude of hos- Nearly all —_ come to t 
14 | 









‘high 5 


‘its aim in 


~ tystment classes 


ccep 


it is the task of the junior 
2 sol to adjust these pupils. 
1 Jjustment class is a junior 
men | contribution to’ the 
© on of the problems of retarda- 
and delinquency. 

nately, the junior high 
ee ail fan far to g0 before 
establishing adjustment 
be achieved. In many 
gh schools no ad- 
have been formed, 
and in the other schools, the 
dasses are functioning more OF less 


10, 


classes can s 
of the junior hi 


| ineffectively because of faulty or- 
ganization. It is 
‘We take all incoming adjustment pu- 

5B May 25, 1931. || 


customary to 


pils, to place them in the same 
class, called Adjustment A, and to 
advance them term by term to B, 


`C, and D, after which they are 


placed in regular classes where 


they are just as badly maladjusted 


as they were before they entered 
the junior high school. In fact, 


lieve them the following term. In 
every gathering of adjustment class 
teachers that I have evet attended, 
the spirit has been one of dis- 
couragement, pessimism, and futil- 
ity. From term to term the pet- 
sonnel of these gatherings almost 
completely changes. Yet the philos- 
ophy underlying the adjustment 
class is sound, 

At Clark Junior High School 
(37 Bronx), the same teachers 
teach adjustment classes term after 
term and enjoy the work. Some 
thirty-six or more teachers are in- 
volved. They have no special 
license, but have been chosen out 
of the regular corps and trained 
in the technique of teaching slow 
learners and backward pupils. 
There is here no feeling of dis- 
couragement, pessimism, and futil- 
ity; but rather a feeling of op- 
timism, hope, and success that can 
be understood only by seeing the 


they are maladjusted all through boys at work and by talking with 


= progress in the junior high 
ool because in each class there 


the teachers. ‘The attitude of the 
boys has changed. The percentage 


wi , 
ill be pupils ranging -in ability of disciplinary cases among out 


level, 


ment levels in ari 

and Other 
achino a; 
Nigh 8 diff 


subjects. 


e 
ir “asses, regard 
hir: 
ter i ke to be e 
Justice, tiat 





om a 2B level to perhaps a 7B 
ofie 4 loreal; the same boy 
as widely divergent achieve- 
thmetic, English, 
Manifestly 
neous groups present 
ie culties that are well- 
E ies perable, Consequently, 
t “ts who are assigned to 
them as nec- 
ndured for a 
expect, as a matter of 
Other teachers will re- 


175 adjustment boys is no greater 
than that of the regular classes. 
In fact, it is considerably less. 
How has the change been brought 
about ? 

Adjustment pupils must be ad- 
justed academically, emotionally, 
and socially. We secure academic 
adjustment by finding each boy's 
level of achievement in English 
and in arithmetic and by starting 
him at that level, whether it be 3A 
or 5B. All boys of the same abil- 
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ity level recite together in homo- 
geneous groups whether they are 
officially in classes A, B, C, or D, 
and progress from group to group 
just as fast as they can master the 
modified courses of study. A boy 
may receive several promotions 
during the course of one term. 
This is really promotion by sub- 

ject for these boys, and is made 

possible by programming each sub- 

ject for all adjustment classes at the 

same period, so that promotion for 

any boy is possible at any time in 

any subject, merely by sending the 

boy to another group in another 

room. Thus a boy may recite with 

one group in arithmetic and with 

an entirely different group in Eng- 

lish and the other subjects. The 

homogeneous grouping, the start- 

ing of the boys at their achieve- 
ment level, the frequent promo- 
tions as the work is mastered, and 
the feeling of satisfaction at suc- 
cessful achievement furnish motiv- 

ation and incentive for continued 

effort and help to adjust the boys 
- emotionally as well as academic- 

ally. 

To further the emotional adjust- 
ment, we have introduced many 
types of manual and art work such 
as basketry, teed work, making of 
novelties, pottery, sculpture in clay 
and soap, rug making with and 
without looms, tapestry and needle 
poni linoleum block printing, art 
design and the like. All the boys 
have carpenter shop and a few of 
the older ones are allowed t 
in industrial sho ili 

ps although we do 
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‘not consider the industrial sp, | 
as essential to our plan. They p 
eligible to join the Orchestra if 
they have musical ability, Ou B 
object is to discover some iale E E 
latent ability—to find some 4 itt ng 
ity which the boy can do well, and. : Y 
to develop it, to exhibit his work $ 
and in other ways restore his self. 
respect through successful achieve. 
ment. We have in this way dis. | 
covered some rare talent. Two of $ 
our adjustment boys have secured | 
fine positions in the Ettl Studios, 
another recently won a first prize | 
at the Wanamaker exhibit for a 
painting in oils, from life. Other | 
boys have been given scholarships |) 
at the Roerich Museum and the | 
Leonardo da Vinci School of Art. 
Their academic limitations as 4 
rule preclude their admission to 
the new High School of Art and 
Music. i 
Social adjustment 1s secured | 
through additional time for phys- A | 
ical training, when team work S — 


emphasized, and through partici- 


pation in all of the activities 0f si 
Clark School City. A former ad- of 
justment boy was elected presiden a 
of the honor society. Adjustment 
boys frequently run for school oa oJ 
offices, and belong to the se 
monitorial squads. One ke k, 
Mayor of the School City and Pog 
formed the duties of his = a 
a highly creditable mann” : 
What is the outlet for at a 


. : : tment A 
pils? Our highest adjus . off ie 
follows a modified 84 cours bt 


study. Upon completion ° 





others, su 


, pupils are 16 years 


ê, hei may go tO work or to 


industrial high school. The 


ficiently prepared under 
enter regular 8B classes. 


ur system, ~ 
sree restoration cases are absorbed 
i kai 
the eneral and commercial 
in | 


others take 8B indus- 
trial work and either continue the 
industrial course through 9B or 
enter the industrial high school at 
the end of 8B. 
Because this plan takes as. its 
starting point for the pupils in 
each subject their level of achieve- 
ment in that subject in the ele- 
mentary school, and builds on that 
foundation, because the groups in 
each subject are homogeneous, be- 
cause advancement in any subject 
takes place as soon as the pupils 
‘have showed their ability to do 
the work of the section in which 
they have been placed; and be- 
cause in the variety of occupational 
, Work the pupils are almost sure 
to find some type of work that in- 
rary y (they like the sys- 
rt their attitude toward school 
nges, and social and educational 
ment results. The boys find 
sheers can do the work of the 
greater Pa learn to enjoy the 
School eedom of the junior high 
mig oe abusing the privi- 
Fy ee Sees iiey ee 
cai aiias they learn co- 
í ai and team work; and in 
een Pational work they often 
t a real talent which gives 


no longer consider themselves 
failures, and their emotions become 
stabilized. Those who seek em- 


ployment leave with a changed 
outlook on society. 


But, after all, are we not con- 
cerning ourselves with corrective 
work when our chief concern 
should be prevention? Should we 
not attempt to apply in the ele- 
mentary school the principles that 
we have worked out here at Clark, 
to the end that we may in time 
make unnecessary the establishment 
of adjustment classes as NOW un- 
derstood ? 


CASE HISTORIES 


1. Pupil A. An adjustment class - 


pupil. Not particularly trouble- 
some but very slow and uninter- 
ested in his work. Became inter- 
ested here in sculpture. We found 
that he had ability and talent and 
fostered it. His new interest pet 
meated his other work so that, 
after completing the adjustment 
course, he continued through the 
ninth year and was graduated with 
“honors. He then continued his 
studies under the sculptor Ruttuolo 
and now gives lessons himself. He 
is now preparing himself through 
state teacher training courses to 
take the examination tO teach clay 
modeling in Junior High Schools. 
He comes back to the school on 
occasions to talk to our adjustment 
boys and to help boys who show 


e 
m self-respect and pride. They evidence of ability. 
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of the hooked type; (2) rugs on 







that of average 


2. Pupil B. An adjustment class) jects. F ally expressed a desire abolay is pena _ Indications looms; (3) needle point on hosed 
pupil of low intelligence and much to read and was given instruction Eo ye old pu ils . be "intelligence > ¥8S; and (4) pottery. At times 
retarded. A problem behavior in reading simple material and — à ve that his gene es. eke he teacher assigns him to help 
case, of the retiring type, shy, un- mad good progress: His whole at. is: below ir yh cceed in others. He is then very kind and 
friendly, full of fear of the work _ titude changed and his condug mong those pupils who su atient. 
and of the teachers, Was in an was excellent. Left at end of gph simple manual Seal pa P E of weavillg al aik 
ungraded class from September to go to work. | Shows mated jr near r tery conducts an alertness course for 


4. Pupil D. J. C. was admitted 
to Jr. H. S. 37 Bx. on Oct. 4, 1934. 
He was at that time in a 5B grade 
in an elementary school and was 
13 years 5 months of age. He 
proved to be a problem-behavior -` 


ment—feeling © 

~ and general apathy t 

_few companions - - 
run away.” 

Because of his 

and disinclination to 


teachers. A large group of these 
teachers was about to begin work 
on hooked rugs. J. C. was asked 
to stay for a half hour or so to 
instruct this group while the teacher 
worked with a group taking other 


1930 to June 1932. We discovered 
talent in sculpture, wood carving, 
and leather work. He has done 
some very ambitious work in sculp- 
ture, being helped first by pupil A, 
above, who introduced him to the 


oward school 
. Plans to 


frequent absences 
do academic 


“an ia 


la ad ` 
PE Sey EEN A ee OE E ENEN EN 


sculptor, Ruttuolo, now director of 
the Da Vinci School of Art. The 
sculptor Picciarelli also speaks 
highly of the boy’s work. This boy 
attends day school (now in 8B) 
and goes to the Da Vinci School 
five nights a week. He attended 
sessions there all last summer. He 
is now reading good books and 
buys books on fine arts at second 
hand book stores. He visits the 
Museums regularly. He has con- 
quered his fear of people and of 
work and is happy and contented. 
3. Pupil C. Had been in an un- 
graded class, the parental school, 
the protectory, and the probation- 
ary school, 37 Man. Jumped 
through a closed window to escape 
truant officers. Taken to Bellevue 
for observation and from there was 
sent here. Diagnosis—at Bellevue 
—suffering from word blindness. 
We gave him an all shop program 
and he developed considerable 
ability in art weaving, wood work 
and sheet metal. Used to assist in 
instructing novices in those sub- 
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case of the retiring type, being 


excessively timid at meeting 


strangers and teachers and taking 


refuge in truancy. His parents — f 
could not get him to come to 


school and the attendance officers 
would bring him in time after 


time, only to have him stay out 


on the streets the very next day 


and until he was brought in again.. 
Finally, on Jan. 15, 1935 we suc- 


ceeded in getting him to Dr. 
Heckman of the College of the 


City of New York Educational 
Clinic for an examination. Among 


other things, Dr. Heckman fe- 
ported: “He is socially immaturs 
... timid and—quiet. His ability 
in the recognition and pronuncia- 
tion of simple printed words 3S 
considerably below the median © 
pupils of the 1A grade. His abil- 
ity in the fundamental process 
of arithmetic is equal to the median 
of pupils of the 3A grade. 

performances of a non-verbal chat- 
acter are very good for jas ax 


_ Auditory rote memory is poor. 





. work, we allowed him to act as 


helper in one of the wood-work- 
ing shops. Here he learned the 
use of tools and was made to feel 
of some importance and gradually 
his self-respect was restored and 
his attendance improved very no- 
ticeably. Later he asked to be 
allowed to go to his academic 
lasses and following our practice 
with adjustment boys, we started 
him at his level of achievement 
and advanced him as fast as he 
could do the work. He is now 
re absent and is successfully 
ade a modified 6B course of 

y- In occupational work he 
Proved skillful in making (1) rugs 


a first lesson. 


types of weaving. , 


The group J. C. was helping 


received from him all the prelim- 


inary instructions they needed for 
They showed their 


trial work to him and received ap- 
proval or suggestions for improv- 


ing it. His timidity has disap- 


peared. He now feels that he has 


something to live for and is happy 
in his school work. 
ALICE J. GREENE, 
Vocational and Educational 
Counselor. 


Elijah D. Clark Junior High 
School. 
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DOES TEACHING NIGHT i 
THE LIFE OF THE DAY SCHOOL TEACHER? 


The purpose of the following 
project is twofold: first, to deter- 
mine the effect on the longevity 
of teachers who have taught in day 
and night schools concurrently, as 
compared with those who have 
taught in day schools only: second, 
to see if more teachers died of cir- 
culatory diseases in the one group 
as compared with the other, and 
moreover to see if they died at an 
earlier age in the group which 
taught in day and night schools, 
concurrently, as compared with 
those who taught in the day 
schools only. 

This report includes only those 
who have died in service. There 
are 1520 in this group. The aver- 
age age at death of this group is 
lower, naturally, than that of the 
average age of death of the teach- 
ers who have died after retirement, 
and for the entire group, and since 
they are not included in my survey, 
the average age at death arrived at 
in all cases will therefore be lower 
than if both groups had been in- 
cluded, 

Any who taught in day and 
night schools concurrently for at 
least one full year or more, during 
any period of his teaching career, 
was included in the group called 
“Night work”, 


This report is based upon ths 


Ah) 


SCHOOL SHORTEN ~ 


records of 1520 cases of ‘teachers A 


who died in service. For the pu A 
pose of the analysis herein pur- -e 


sued the 1520 ‘cases are divided. 
into those who did night work for 


the ‘public school system and 
those who apparently were not 
employed except in the day 


schools. It is conceded, however, 
that many in the second group 


‘i 


may have been employed in pri: $ 


vate schools, in business, and in 
other occupations concurrently for 
which no records are available. -It 
is also conceded that many in the 
first group even though occupied 
both in the day and the evening 
were also engaged in additional 
occupations. The degree to which 
these factors alter the general con- 
clusion of this study cannot be 
definitely evaluated, but, it is felted 
that the amount isnot great. 


- 


TABLE I 


Average Age at Death . 
And Average Years of Service 


ge 
ergs ars 
No. Death aise 
rs. 
Male 272 47.3 yrs. ali 
Female 1248 4584 | 
Entire 23 27 


Group 1520 46.08 “ ; re 


We may gather from T 
that the male teacher h 
life expectancy than the 





n at death for the 
herein considered ran 


group d 7 months to 70 


ears an 


Be mn 18 

P, pr" L for the female group 

veal, 
from 21 


years and 7 months to 70 


years and 3 months. 
TABLE II 
Night W ork 


: Average Average 


A t Years of 
No. Death: Service 
, 27.8 yrs. 
Male 134 49.5 yrs rs 
- Female 127 50.4 28.4 
Entire : 3 
Group 261 49.9 28.0 


n ae a eg 
No Night Work 


See es 





Average Average 
Age at Years of 
No. Death Service 
Male 138 45.2 yrs. 19.8 yrs. 
Female 1121 45.29 ** 227 ~ 
Entire 
Group 1259 22.4 ` 


45.28 ` 





The facts in Table II indicate 
the. “night work” group of teach- 
ers lived on an average 4.62 years 
‘longer than the “day school” 
ome For men, the “night 
ya group lived on an average 
W bri ia longer than the ‘day 
“nigh ee For women, the 

Sat work” group lived on an 


ay 
an of 5.11 years longer than 
day school” ' group. 


s s gence at Tables I and II 
that the average age at death 


or th ‘ 
© entire group is 3.82 years 


SSS th: 
School" aroun. for the “night 


We 
May assume therefore, that 


those engaged day work and night 
work concurrently have a slightly 
greater expectancy of life than 
those who did day work only. 

‘This may be due to the fact that 
the “night group” is 4 select one, 
or is composed of individuals with 
n somewhat greater vitality than 
those in the “day group’, Of that 
the regimentation through doing 
night work has a beneficial effect 
on their health. 


TABLE III (A) 


Average Age at Death 
By Causes for the Entire Group 
Ë 


No. in Percent 
Cause Each Average Age of Entire 
of Death Group at Death Group 


iE 


Circulatory 

Diseases 330 48.21 yrs.  .217 
Respiratory 

Diseases 289 4441 “ .19 
Cancer and 

Tumor 110 48.87 “ Q72 
All other i : 

diseases 604 46.73 ~ 507 
Unknown : 

Causes 187 41.52 ~“. 125 


TABLE III (B) 


Average Age at Desb 
For Those Who Engaged i8 
Night Work and Day Work 


Concurrently 
i Penent 
No. in p ; 
cach Average Age ot Batire 
af Death Goris at Death Grow 
Diseases 76 51.75 yrs. vi 
Respiratory 
Circulatory f ai 
Diseases 45 48.3 Ate 
Cancer and ne 
Tumor 13 47.77? OS? 
All other P 
diseases 95 S0 Ad QM 
Causes . i 
Unknown 30 40,44 ad 


_Unkoown Ye 
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TABLE III (c) 
Average Age at Death Bi 


For Those Who Did Not Engage in . 


Night Work 


a eee 


No. in Percent 


Cause Each © Average Age of Entire 
of Death Group at Death Group 
ee i ba ee ee ee 
Circulatory 
Diseases 254  46.74yrs.  .201 
Respiratory 
Diseases 244 43.37 “ 193 
_ Cancer and 
Tumor 95 49.15 “ 075 
All other 
‘diseases 509 46.05 “: 404 
Causes 


Unknown 157 41.01 “ 125 





‘In order to have a better picture 
of Table III, I have listed the kind 
of disease, or causes of death un- 

. der each item. 


Circulatory diseases: endocar- 
ditis, myocarditis, pulmonary em- 
bolism, cerebral hemorrhage (apo- 
plexy), arteric sclerosis, cardiac 
dilatation, angina pectoris, leu- 
kemia, 

Respiratory diseases: pneumonia, 
influenza, bronchial asthma. 

All other 


causes: Accidents, 
suicides, uremia, post-operative 


shock, septic poisoning, appendici- 


4> ` om, 
e, ~ ť p 
p Ya zaa i Tee 
e Lae 

` 


| nephritis, chronic hepatiti 
spinal meningitis, other- gall and 
kidney diseases, typhoid fe ver, 
tuberculosis, diabetes, colitis, hyper. 





e 


psychoses, and psychoneuroses. ie 
Causes unknown: Until 1920, 
the proof of death certificate was 

` not mandatory. 187 cases hading 
cause of death listed. = 8 22 


Circulatory diseases 
claim more teachers than any other 
one cause. The average age. at 


death for this group is next to the: q 


highest. (Circulatory disease 48.21 


years, and cancer and tumor group: 
48.87 years.) The latter has the ` | 


fewest number of deaths. 


The “night work” group has 9 i 


of one per cent more deaths from 
circulatory diseases, but further in- 
vestigation shows us that the avet- 
age age at death for the “night 


work” group is 5.01 years more ` 


than the “day work” group. 
In view of the above, I think 
-we may safely say that concurrent 
day work and night work does not 
necessarily result in earlier deaths 

through circulatory diseases. 


TABLE IV 
Night Work 

Male Female E 
Average Averan 

' fof A p "Ae 
No. Group Death No. Eton Death 

Circulatory 44 . 52.8 

F -33 i 
Respiratory 19 14 ee 3 eo 50.16 
aoe and Tumor 4 03 50.00 11 086 46.75 

l other causes 52 39 p y 338 52.0 

Causes Unknown 15 11 yer 3 11 43.5 
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nephroma, erysipilis, mastoi dee 
child birth, goitre, exhaustion, 





seem to. f- 


Tables IV and V-give gepe 
tive figures for the male and — 
le groups. 

i is ae to note that a 
greater percentage of those who 
die of circulatory diseases 1s found 
among the male teachers in both 
“night” and “day” work groups, 


as compared with the female 


groups, but that the average age 
at death is greater for the male 
than female in each group. 

It would appear that working 
at night does not have a deleterious 
efet upon the health of the 
teacher. Perhaps the regularity of 
Occupation acts as partial correc- 








Average 

age % of Age at 

% of Tage at No croup Death 

oe ae T 

| a and Tumor 6 42.41 456 123 40.67 

- Ml other uses : 14 43.33 138 : - 
ow 7 , 

poe tive of the additional burden that 


the individual bears, and perhaps 
also, the increased income 1m- 
proves the condition of life of the 
individual and his family to some 
degree. The number of cases 
studied in this report, while con- 
stituting all that are in existence 
at this time, is admittedly of such 
small amount as merely to raise 
the questions for future investiga- 
tion and to indicate the line of re- 
search that might yield valuable 
conclusion for future administra- 
tive control of teacher service. 
HERMAN SCHULMAN. 
Evander Childs High School. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF ARTICULA- 
TION AND INTEGRATION AND ITS IMPLICA- 
; TIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


t : 
mi School principal have to de- 


iver t 
0 secondary school teachers? 


a . 
io - in the first place inform 


hat for 11 years I was a 


Meats Ess delivered at the Faculty 
December id W Alaga High School, 





W 
hat message can an .elemen- ' 


secondary school teacher and first 
assistant and that from 1930 to the 
present I have been serving as an 
elementary school principal? These 
details are being supplied in order 
to make you realize that I know 
your problems in handling the 
graduates of elementary schools. 
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I know your problems from yo 


point of view and I know them 
from my present outlook as an 


elementary school principal, I still 
have many friends in various high 
schools. They frequently question 
me concerning the ‘dumbbells’, 
“misfits”, “moron”, and “im- 
beciles’, whom we principals are 
sending on to the high schools. You 
may be interested in my replies to 
these characterizations and to the 
attacks which have been made on 
the products of elementary school 
education by Superintendent John 
L. Tildsley. May I in passing in- 
dicate that the opinions expressed 
are my own? I am not an official 
representative of the elementary 
school division. Any interpreta- 
tions of the Report on Articulation 
and Integration represent what I 
believe are the implications of that 
report. May I also add that my 
criticisms of the shortcomings of 
the secondary schools are not di- 
rected against your school in par- 
ticular, about which I know very 


little, but against the Tildsley 
point of view? 


Seven years ago I entered upon 
my duties as an elementary school 
principal with much the same 
philosophy which Superintendent 
Tildsley and many high school 
teachers hold. As a former high 
school teacher and supervisor I had 
complained against the many chil- 
dren whom the elementary schools 
were sending inadequately equip- 
ped to do high school work, un- 
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printed page, with no adequate 
number concept, with no knowl. 
edge of the essentials of English 4 
grammar, and with few of the A 
adaptations which Morrison de. am 
manded of elementary school grad. | 
uates. I was determined thy 


Cn 


ee 
eae 


Mo gain information from th 


graduates from my school were to 


be equipped for high school work. 
No diploma would I sign for a 





child who could not pass the 8B | 


tests. Overaged slow learners ` 


were to be urged to obtain work- 


gtade who failed to maintain grade 
standards as fixed by the various, 
syllabi were to be left back. A 
program of constructive super- 
vision was to be introduced to as- 
sure the improvement in the teach- 
ing of reading and arithmetic. ` 
Within a year this program 
proved utterly ineffective and un- 
suited to modern conditions. Many 
factors operated to bring about 2 — 
change in philosophy. The de- 
pression and child labor legisla- 


tion made it impossible for ovet- — 


aged retarded children to on 
employment, No elementary schoo 
children at first under 15, then 
under 16 (now under 17), "Be 
obtain working papers, unless 
had received elementary a 
diplomas. Adolescents eo is 
adjust to placement 1 r are 
where most of the children ~~ 
from 1 to 3 years their ee i, 
with the result that many caches 
truancy, delinquency, 2° i 


So Roe z ` 


‘ 
i 





f= . “we have no 
dren because 


. 
Cl 


~ tolerance, to adjust the courses of 


+ gd 


a a ded ment of Commissioner . yg 
cipline demande “The public high school is n 


E dis i 
school longer merely a college preparatory 


“forts tO obtain the 
¢ such children to ad- 


 actituti is much more than 
ai s, io, aas ee i pout the needs of 
sment ' classe hools proved that. It mu aTi 
h ol of trade schoo all types of adolescents. 
scho 


ywhere the cry was, 
room for your chil- 
we have too many 
f our own . Prin- 


the new program the pupils who 
are preparing for college will be 
served even more effectively and 
satisfactorily than has za pos 

i heretofore. At the sa 
ah -E r= re the flexibility that is p- 
_— >r iran unless in curricular adjustments ar j; 
ae wih diplomas. We the new plan will enable a scho 
they 


roblem cases © 


y ; ibili all 
| $. f forced, if we had to meet its responsibility to 
ing papers. Children in every $ — vere, therefore, , 


groups, whatever their aims and 
objectives in life.’ Those who 
have criticized the report call it a 
dren, but at the end of each term 100% Plan because nef putt 
the problem had to be met squarely failed to read or note i ka pro 
again. If we promoted these slow visions of the plan an za 
learners, the time would come centrated their attack on se io k 
when they would reach 8B. Could —subdivision 5. This i a a 
a pupil who failed to pass 8B states “In general all pupils s ei 
‘tests this term, benefit by repeat- move on to the next grade on £ 
ing the grade? Would I grant after each classification. is f 


any sympathy, understanding Of 


study to the needs of these chil- 


them diplomas next term?. Should quires that the course of study be- 


I grant them diplomas? These con- enriched or modified to meet the 
ditions had to be faced. A new needs of each individual and that 
Philosophy had to be developed. education in each term begins 
_ lt was to meet conditions out- where it has left off the oe 
lined above and to provide a term. Being in a grade shoul 
unified system of education for not mean having reached mg 
ew York City children that a fixed standard, rather having been 
"mittee of Articulation and In- in school a certain length of time 


tegrati . i ievement 
atts was appointed. Super- and having attained achte nn 
ee proportionate tOo one’s ability. 


Bayne inherited the 
Work of Si This assumes that standards of ex- 


perintendent Colligan 
each 
e original chairman of pectancy be formulated for 


tee of 19. The com- child.” , 
of cc accepted as the philosophy The critics of this Fie = 
ü Secondary schools the state- 100% Promotion Plan fail to 
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alize the other recomm ndations 
in the report are vitally necessary 
and must be adopted before the 


item quoted can be put into effect. 
The report definitely recommends 
health examinations for all enter- 
ing children, special classes for 
handicapped children, ability 
grouping, special curricula to fit 
community and pupil needs, 
changes in classroom equipment 
and procedure, adequate school 
cumulative records, well trained 
professional personnel, a well de- 
veloped junior high school sys- 
tem, integration and articulation 
between junior high schools and 
elementary schools on one hand, 
and junior high schools and the 
secondary schools on the other 
hand. Dr. Bayne and his com- 
mittee would be the last persons 
to request the operation of the so- 
called 100% Promotion Plan 
without the adoption of the other 
important elements in the report. 
It may interest you to know the 
effect of the old plan of piling up 
large percentages of retardation. 
It was common, and despite the 
Report of the Committee on Ar- 
ticulation and Integration is still 
common, to find el | 
schools with from 30 to ge 
their enrollment retarded one or 
more terms. In general, investiga- 
tions show that schools which have 
high retardation percentages do 
not succeed by the simple ex- 
pedient of failing children 
maintaining high standards of i 
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EA 
struction. e he lowes rating 
any “standardized test given i 
large groups of New York Cir 
children generally are obtained þr 
schools with the highest rates <1 
retardation. A much more vital 
factor in determining school suc- 


cess than retardation is the socio. 
economic background of the chil. 
dren who attend a particular 


school. 


In the light of these conditions, 2 


what should an elementary school 


principal do? What would you $ 


4 


K: 


U a 
+ oo 
Ca Soa 
i ee 


do? It may be well for Super- at k 


intendent  Tildsley to say, “Be kE 
honest and don’t give these slow i: 
learners diplomas. Send them to- @ 


is 


vocational schools, to opportunity — 


or adjustment classes in junior E 
high schools where they will be — 
taught by elementary school teach- 4 


ets.” Is this practical? At present, 
there are inadequate buildings and — 


equipment for such children. The ee 


fine plan of Superintendent Grady, ` 


which proposes to provide ad- 
equate vocational schools of ele- 


mentary and secondary grade, can. 


not help us at present. The 
retarded children who object © 
placement in elementary school 
classes with “kids and babies 
can’t wait three to five year: 
These boys and girls, discipline 
problems, truants, and the stu 
from which our delinquents an 
criminals are made, clamor 3 
immediate help. 

What is my own 
Bright and normal 


practice ? 
children 





ets . 
Bonnai 
ENAN 


msi 8K ge 


ed or ory e ai =n 


~a anor = 


nii 
ew 
te ae € 


OL ' 


7 

i; 
a 
: 
` 


out 63 idates fof 
me MY i f 


s DA e 
' nera ? i 


-reclassification into a. 


Ps K . ? 
-© promotion: 
ss "i classes are promoted each term 


for normal and bright children. 


`. hand to the new teachers of these 


if 


is the fatiure a 
that has been arbi- 
in the planning 
had no part, to 
has never given 


EET A 


RS £ ; ta First there 
D," 7 ou 
48 tO 75% ° 


achieve 4 task 
trarily set for one, 
of which one has 
whose goal one. 


oll- 


ical, and commercial 
igh schools, must 
andards especial- 


which one 

e grade j lish, reading consent, the purpose - ge 
those set ™ ay: el meet does not understand. E. 

Failure to | Em 


j tasks, 
dards results in repel school sets such 


k of the grade of 
“2” (slow) 
his sound like 100% 
All slow learners 1n 


To say that good comes from such 
meaningless failure is to. me 1n- 
comprehensible. There is, on the 
other hand, the failure to accom- 
plish a task that is within one’s 
powers, a task whose purpose one 
understands, and to whose goal 


workbooks, and a record of indi- one has given inner consent, a 
vidual progress, motivate these task in whose planning one has 
children to self-improvement and participated. The result of such 
cause the teacher to attend to such failure should fall squarely upon 
pupils’ needs. The supervisors one’s own shoulders; in the in- 
terest of one’s own development 
classes the records of their chil- one should have to face the con- 
dren. Knowing the initial abilities sequences.” 
rn children and knowing Our standards of promotion for 
gress irp for some pro- slow learners aim to keep out of 
orced to p fixed, teachers are 1A to 6B classes all children over 

end to such pupil’ 13 years of age (the Report 


needs, 
Slow learners are kept- defines an elementary school as an 
that they can com- 


class. Does t 


regardless of grade standards set 


Individual assignments, individual 


Pete with. suce institution from 5 to about 12 
kept workin ess and are thus- years of age) and tend to elim- 
abilities, 8 to the best of their inate from our 8B school all pu- 
ten fail to i those slow chil- pils over 15. Slow pupils at the 
srade who sie wa to the next end of 8B receive the usual ele- 
is Of their abil ` —_ to the mentary school diploma. Although 
hy alize ities with the in- we may like to give a different 


om, ee Stig] Provided for 
differe ce "tight indolence and 
failure are punished with 


OF the hio = with Lin 
Cre a 


type of diploma to such children, 
we at present have no choice in 
the matter. We have been un- 


tate University that 


i ils and parents accept our recom- 
© kinds of failures. - ` : 


-mendation that the children who 


W 
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school that fails and not the child. 
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have spent the major part of the 


elementary school careers in “2” 
classes be transferred to vocational 


high schools. We are aware of 
the danger inherent in our prac- 
tices. There is always the pos- 
sibility that a week or a term 
after a slow child has been ad- 
mitted to a vocational school 
he will knock at the door of an 
academic high school and ask to be 
admitted to a general or commer- 
cial course. If our practice be- 
comes general, then a time will 
come when the vocational schools 
will be too crowded to accept slow 
learners. Indeed some schools 
have already refused admission to 
such children because of lack of 
room, with the result that the gen- 
eral and commercial courses are 
being crowded with low IQ and 
slow learning graduates of ele- 
mentary schools. 

What are the possible solutions? 
In the words of Dean Briggs, 
“Acceptance of pupils in a school 
carries with it the obligation to 
offer an education that can be 
achieved by them with a reason- 
able degree of success.” If we 
accept this authority and the 
cogency of the case made out for 
elementary schools which have 
adopted a mental hygiene point of 
view towards slow learners, then 
it is imperative that 
tendents, high school 
and high school teachers, stop 
squawking about misfits and go to 
work to adapt procedures to fit 


superin- 
principals 
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NATL P UL em children. When 
it er : im ow ` 
slow and retarded child js an 

“mitted. to a modern elemer ary 
school, he is given remedial work, 
special programming, a modified 


course of study and other. treat. 
‘ment which will make it. possible _ 


for that child to do 
work. 


What can you do? First of all, “4 


successful * 












E Dean Briggs 


— Fetablish brigh 


adopt the new philosophy of q 


Dean Briggs, Commissioner Wiley, 
and others. 





I am sure the intel. 


ligence of high school principals, = | 


first assistants, and teachers, is as 


of high order as that of the E 


workers in the field of elementary S 


education. Once the philosophy 


suggested above is adopted, the best E $ 


thinking of secondary school peo- 
ple capitalized, procedures can be 
set into motion to modify the 
courses of study and methodology 
to fit slow children. 
time that high school teachers of 
modern languages stopped com- 


plaining about their pupils’ 2 
norance of grammar and began tO — 


teach the grammar necessary for 
the understanding of the foretg® 
language taught? Isn’t it high 
time that teachers of first ye! 


English, foreign language an 


mathematics stopped failing 25% 


or more of their pupils each term: 
If high school teachers applie 
Lindquist test, quoted above; o 
their failures, if they made use 


to 


A ; ostic 
the modern technique of dagat ai. 


‘ng, i 
testing and remedial a? 
they modified courses tO 


Isn’t it high ~ 


d the — 


$ 
f 


Finally, my P 
B of 





E of their 
“poorly 


children, many 
against the y 
 Jementary school gra 


pee yoo d disappear. 


ates lea is for the ac- 


the philosophy of 
and Superintendent 
iticisms 
Bayne rather than iF aa F 
atendent 11 y | 
hes ar t and normal classes 
where high standards are- gH 
tined. Hold these pupils 
these standards. Discourage in- 
dolence: (2) Create classes for 
slow learners in English, Civics, 
mathematics, foreign languages, 
and in all subjects where pupil en- 
rollment enables you to provide 
parallel classes meeting at the 
same time. Incidentally, I remem- 
ber some very fine work done by 
the late Bertha Mandel, a teacher 


of English in DeWitt Clinton 
High School, with slow children. 
Yes, even in 1925 there were slow 
learners in high «schools. (3) 
Make use of the expressive arts to 
the fullest extent possible. (4) 


Arrange for occasional 


mentary schools w 
hi gh 
tives 
Opera 





confer- 
ences with principals of the ele- 
hich feed your 
school and your representa- 
in order that you may co- 
ively attack this problem. 


i ‘mportant than any 

ig more importat 
poses plan fot differentiated 
aoe or parallel classes = 
“ould recommend, is the develop- 


to ` 
ment of a will on yout part 


drop your criticisms and attack 


lem. Mr 
ae school principals, 
administrators and teachers . ae 
converted to the educationa 
philosophy which calls for = 
adaptation of every instrumenta a 
of instruction to the, needs an 
abilities of those taught, there will 
be no need for discussing the 
problem of waste in secondary 
schools. The high schools must 
forget their past connection with 
academies and college preparatory 
schools, and in their organization, 
courses of study, and methodology, 
adapt themselves to the psycho- 
logical needs of their learners. 
Finally high school instructors 
must become teachers in the best 
sense of the term, place in the 
background their interest in sub- 
ject matter and teach boys and 
girls-to become better young men 
and women. All other paths and 
faiths lead to failure, truancy, and 
delinquency. 
SAMUEL D. MOSKOWITZ, 
Principal, P. S. 70, Queens. 
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PROGRAM IN THE MANUAL TRAINING ` 
HIGH SCHOOL (PART II) 


Devices and Aids- 


MATHEMATICS DEPARTMENT 


I. GRAPHS FOR PEACE EDUCATION 


Objective 


The topic of graphs offers the 
mathematics teacher an opportunity 
to collaborate in the school pro- 
gram of peace education. Let us 
try, in this instance, to solve or 
help “solve the pedagogical equa- 
tion: Idea +. Emotion = Ideal.. 

If we instill and stimulate ideas 
of peace and stir an appreciative, 
positive feeling’ for peace, we will 


succeed in inculcating the right 
ideals of peace, 


Technique 


To prevent the peace program 
from becoming sporadic or con- 
centrated it is suggested that the 
work be spread over the term at 
regular weekly intervals. Ten, 
fifteen, or twenty minutes of one 
petiod each week would insure 
this distributive Practice, 

Since the mechanical features of 
the 8taph are merely incidental, it 
1S important that the interpreta- 
tion and discussion be emphasized, 
The question and exercises will 


| depend, to a large extent, on the 
initiative of the 


teach í 
pils. er and pu 
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These suggest 
helpful: 


1. 


Active part in war 


. Offer a reward for best 


Pe i 

work, it 
\ 

f 

bf 


. .Encourage the use of “peace 


a - { Ki Ny 
SIONS 
Ë 4 
g 


MER i 


} 
"ag 


ions may prove — 
l EE 
A 
Encourage pupils to keep a 
Peace Graph Scrap Book.. 
A separate part of the daily N 


work book may be used for} 


this purpose, r 


. Have the pupils collect. il- a 


lustrative material, interpreta- b 


tive comments or statistical - 
data. 


Use class bulletin board for - 
display of good material. 


literature in the library. = 


collect objective illustrations 
for this work. 


Lesson 


Bar Graph 1 
Cost of the World War to the 


United States 


25 billions 
12 billions 


ve 
ý 
Pon 4 a 
iE ¢ fi 3 
$ f 


Unpaid war loans 
Interest charges 


Pensions, bonuses, etc. by 
Illustrate the foregoing faris 


a bar graph. 


11 billions 


7 billions. - 


‘a 


H 


oe: 
aig 
TA 


A 


Ea 


andio + a family ticket to 


$$ 
> & 


i 
k 


3 


. The teacher should try to: i 


g t 
EA 
4 ‘ 





ty 
Ca 


cf 
“a 


aa are t : 
E ye f a 7 j 
Bs, Betis Lesson 
by ‘ jr / 


F 


_ Bar Graph 


The following items re -— 
from the estimated budget tor 


fiscal year 1937 (U. S.): 


a $ 4 

rey ssi0 
pises 

, Where 


E from? 


a 
f 


Jid this money come 


? 
; den now: 
5 this bur | 
Who beats 


socially useful pur 


; _ pe 25 millions 
fy}. To er this money have (Marine Corps g millions 
fe... pose © ; , Education 

been put! ei ok mmy horses 3 millions 
Illustration Service for crippled 


al war cost would buy 


3 21/4, millions 

4 The tot ily in this country: eos a ‘flions 

a mi 

4 for am gr r anilin for one R.O.T.C. child 

oO clothes for entire family Maternal and 3 millions 
a naan refrigerator -+ health service 


furniture for the living room + Interpretation 


Compare the bracketed expenses. 
What part do you, as a citizen, 
play in preparing the budget ? 


movies once a week for a year. 


(Pictorial representation will be 
effective.) 
Exercise 

(The expense for army air corps 
is three times that of the Public 
Health Service. ‘Their total is 84 
million dollars. Find the expense 


Exercise 


a. At $550,000 per school, the 
total cost above would pro- 
vide how many schools in 
this country? 


for each. 
b. If New York City has 1/20 Source 
or 5% of the total popula- Article in American Teacher, 
ton, to how many schools June, 1936. 
would we be entitled? Lesson 


c, i i i 
Other interesting exercises Bar Graph 
Can be devised. 


The following table shows the 


Source tasualties suffered during the 
l. Headli : World War by some belligerents: 
Poli i Seria Foreign United States 350,000 
40th 5 Association, 8 West England 3,200,000 
2, P ‘> New York City. France 6,200,000 
ian League for Economic Germany 7,200,000 
: tY, 124 East 40th St., Austria 7,000,000 
" York City, ` Italy 2,200,000 
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Inter pretation 


Do these casualties, which in- 


clude the number killed and died, 
wounded, prisoners, and missing, 
represent a solution to the prob- 
lem of War and Peace? f 


Exercises 

1. The total of the foregoing 
figures is only two-thirds of 
the total casualties. Find 
the total casualties. 

2. The total number killed and 
died during the World War 
was about 23% of the total 
casualties. What was the 
number killed and died? 


Source: World Almanac, 1936. 


Lesson 


Bar Graph 


The following table shows the 


‘amount of shipping lost during the 
World War. 


Gross Tons 
Great Britain 7,800,000 
France ~~ 890,000 
United States 850,000 
Sweden 200,000 
Spain 170,000 


Inter pretation 


1. What other kinds of losses 


must have occurred during 
the war? 


2i Why did neutral countries 
like Sweden and Spain suf- 
fer losses? 
32 





ae 
RE iii 


Discussion 


The last war cost 200 bi 


gary, Germany and Italy. 


Source 


World Almanac, 1936 


Pamphlet published by People’s 


League for Economic Security. © 
Lesson 


Bar Graph 


In the years 1916, 1917, 1918 ` 
and 1919, the expenditures of the. 2 : 
United States Government were 
as follows (approximate figures — 


given): 
1916 - $700,000,000 
1917 2,000,000,000 
1918 12,700,000,000 
1919 18,500,000,000 
I nter pretation 


Enumerate the most jmportant 
items responsible for the sharp. 
progressive increases of expendi- 
tures in 1917, 1918, 1919. 


Exercise 


1. Assuming that the eni 
annual peace time expendi 
should not exceed $700,000, k- 
(as was the case in 1916); al 
many years could have been = 
for out of the expenditure? 
1919? 


lions 
of dollars. This would be enough 
money to provide a $3,000 house — 
and piece of ground to every fama 
ily in the United States, England 
Belgium, France, Austria, Hun. 4 


a i Source—World Almanac, 1929. 
d 5 ~ Lesson—Broken Line Graph . 
‘The profits of one American 


y 2. 
i Do these profits directl 


| New York 
‘stance from 

‘eh vies is about 3,000 
p 1 zgine 4 bar graph con- 
~ mae an immense scale 
| expenditures in 1919 are 
pe a bar stretching 
york to Los Angeles. 
Id be the length of the 
ing to the expendi- 
> ures in 19165 What. —. 
the length of a bar corresponding 
to an expenditure of $1,000? 













be 


munitions maker during the World 
War, by selling guns, munitions 
and poison gas were as follows: 


i June, 1915 $2,000,000 
| | Dec., 1915 3,000,000 
$ June, 1916 30,000,000 
Eo Dec, 1916 50,000,000 
ii June, 1917 45,000,000 
_ Dec, 1917 -55,000,000 
P m 1918 58,000,000 
E 1918 62,000,000 
; Inter pretation 
1. 
What caused the sharp rise 
IN profits? 





y, Or 


indirectly, benefit or harm 


$ . Wha 
t can you, as a citizen 


who wa 
i these paS Peace, do about 


big profits by munition 
By ers? 
E reise 


If $ 
5,000 
"Present se of above profits 


American lives 





World War, how eer 
id the total profits 
d munition 


lost in the 
lost lives woud © 
of the aforementione 
maker represent? 
Sources 


1. Nye Investigation Report. 


_ 2, Pamphlet published by Peo- 
ple’s League for Economic 
Security, 124 East 40th St., 
New York City 


Lesson—Line Graph | 


United States Military and Naval 
Expenditures: 


1930 703 millions — 
1931 | ~~ 700 millions 
1932 = 702 millions 
1933 648 millions 
1934 -540 millions 
1935 710 millions 
1936 905 millions 
1937 995 millions 
Inter pretation 


1. Is there any reason for the 
rise in expense during the 
past few years? | 


‘ a. Armaments race. 


b. Reduction of armaments 
program, etc. 


| 2. Have large armies and navies 
in various countries brought 
peace in the past? 


3. Can you and other citizens in 
this country and other coun- 
tries help in a peace pro- 
gram? 
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Exercise 


During the Spanish ‘American 
War the total war expenditures 
were 440 millions. In the second 


year of the war, 140 millions more 


were spent than in the first year. 


How much was spent during each 
year? l 


Compare the answers to this 
exercise with the figures given 
above for 1930-1937. 


Source 


Budget report of U. S. Govern- 
ment as found in circular issued 
by Women’s International League 


for Peace and Freedom, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Lesson—Circle Graph 


The American army suffered 
over 300,000 casualties in battles 


in the World War, distributed as 


follows: 


Killed in Action 


12% 
Died of wounds 4% 
Wounded 60% 
Died of disease 20% 
Poison gas 1% 
Other causes 3% 


Construct a circle graph. 
Exercise 
Make a bar graph, based u | 


e pon 
the foregoing table, in terms of 
numbers of men. 


Source—W orld Almanac, 1936 
Lesson—Circle Graph 
Your Tax Dollar 
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” “Circle G rap h 


Your Tax Dolla 


5SoF from. 
/ncome Taxes 





How Unele Sam 
spent your dollar nì? 






a 


S34 for debs on 

past wars md 

orepar. far 
uture WI 


and 
The expense for wats, past 3 


future, for 1934 took approx 
mately 70 cents out of m dget 
dollar. The present waf ; 
will be the largest in peace 
history. 


How you gave Uncle 
Sam a dollar jn 1937 _ 








E ideal peace 
W. suggest an 1 

ie = the United States? 
ipe bu j yout ‘deas in a circle 


se 


sions. 
| 1. War and related departments. 

2 Departmental service. 

3, Agriculture. - : 

4. Public works (rivets, high- 
ways, dams, flood control, 
power, etc.). 

s. Public welfare (health, edu- 
cation, housing, relief, etc.) : 


Source 


Circular published by Women’s 


| - International League for Peace and 


Freedom. 


I. THE UNIVERSALITY OF | 
MATHEMATICS 


This report deals with peace edu- 
cation through the development of 
appreciation of the universality of 


mathematics from the following 
Points of view: 


1.. The historical development 
of mathematics, 

The symbolism of mathe- 

Pi as a universally un- 

. ini and universally ac- 

“Pted common language. 


: The eternal 1 


Ogical consist- 
ency and 
trut 
Matics. h of mathe- 
This 
o the mem 





ers of our department 


are adhering too closely to oe 
technicalities of pare yr 
are sO zealous in our € O ips 
teach pupils the various SKI 5 
needed to solve problems, prov 
theorems, and so on, that we over- 
look the human and cultural side 
of our subject entirely. It is the 
opinion of the committee that we 
must. seek every opportunity to 
point out to our pupils that math- 


ematics and its allied sciences are. 


not only affected by, but have very 
definite and profound influences 
on, our social environment. We 
feel that this aspect of the subject 
will leave far more lasting impres- 
sions on the student than the 
knowledge of some particular proof 
or some special method of solution 
of problems. 


Especially is the historical de- 
velopment of mathematics impor- 
tant in our present objective—that 
of educating for peace. Aside from 
the economic causes of war, over 
which we as mathematics teachers 
have little if any control, the most 
salient causes are race hatreds and 
‘prejudices, and that peculiar brand 
of patriotism which breeds false 
notions of national or racial su- 
periority. 


Such causes we must try to over- 
come in various ways. We can 
point out, for example, when we 
read of the present trend in Ger- 


commi many to discard any mathematical 


or scientific contributions made by 
non-Aryan investigators, that if 
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such an attitude were followed to 


‘its logical conclusion, the contri- 
butions made by Euclid, Archi- 
medes, Galileo and many others 
would have to be discarded for 
the same reason, and the disas- 
trous consequences of such a pro- 
cedure need no comment. The 
history of mathematics is replete 
with instances of the interdepend- 
ence of races and nations as well 
as of individuals. We must break 
down the barriers of hate and pre- 
judice by emphasizing the fact 
that we owe our progress in math- 
ematics and science to the circum- 
stance not that we differ from each 
other as races or individuals, but, 
on the contrary, to the fact that 
we are all fundamentally alike. 
Otherwise the intellectual achieve- 
ments of any race or nation could ` 

not be made use of by any other in 

furthering the progress of science. 


This can be made clear in vari- 
ous ways. One of the best 
methods, we think, is to make ex- 
tensive use of the biographical 
sketches and the portraits of some 
of the great mathematicians. These 
have been made available for use 
in the classroom, and as we teach 
a new topic in algebra, a tribute 
to the person or persons who are 
responsible for its development 
will stimulate interest in the his- 
tory of the subject as well as in 
the subject matter. 


i Further illustrations follow (clas. 
sified according to subject rather 
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than according to historica devel 
opment) : pa 





' CANS % 
wJ { 
PrE 
re i 
NS 
~~ 


A. Algebra i 


eu r: 
RY, 
B> 


1. The symbol for zero was he 
troduced by the Hindus, -and jt jg _ i 
to them that we owe our rules fo W 
operation with O. E 


ays 
ca 
Z p 
A 
at 


‘ i t 


2. The Hindu numerals wee P- 


used by Arabian mathematicians — 
the greatest of whom was Al T 
Khowarismi. We owe our present ff 
Hindu-Arabic number system to a 
the fact that his work was trans- |) 
lated and had a tremendous ‘influ. 2 y 
ence on the scholars of Europe in $| 
the Middle Ages. | ih, 





3. The study of progressions, 
the solution of simultaneous linear 
and quadratic equations, were bot- 
rowed by western writers from the 
Hindus, Greeks and Egyptians. 
With the help of this knowledge, 
16th Century mathematicians solved 
equations with literal coefficients. 
Complete solutions of quienes 
equations were not accomplishe® 
however, until negative, irration® 
and complex numbers were intro- 


duced into mathematical symbo i 


ua 
ism. The process was 4 gra 


0 
one and the result of the work 
many scholars in various P 
and periods. 


is- 

á. In the 10th Centuty, ret, 

tian students traveled to oP rabic 
study Greek classics in their 


yersion 
“a in. t 

_ pined efforts 
 tionalities t 


gion of the 


-T 
xe 


' ematics. 


‘(af | 
| to translate them into 
as due to the com- 
af these various na- 
hat we are in posses- 
he Greek contributions to 





an 
It W 


mathematics. l 
s, The increased facility of com- 


munication that came with the in- 


vention of printing was accom- 


panied by great a ee nae 
Formation of schools 
to the writing of text-books in the 
different vernaculars. The study 
of the works on elementary math- 
ematics printed in the sixteenth 
century shows the progress of al- 
gebra from a period in which 
everything was written in words 
with only a few abbreviations to 
a time when the work appears in 
much the same form as that in 
which we see it today. In this 
connection it has been suggested 
that Parts of French, German, or 
Spanish mathematics texts be cop- 
5; and placed side by side with 
i = own texts, to empha- 
the us. ee resulting from 
universal symbolism. 


6. . 
sym “onscious efforts to unif 
man philoso a: Mg "thes Gier- 
Clan, Leibnit 
i z (1 š 
“XPerimented ante 1716), who 
‘Tent no 


fo i sion, e 
© Sne Fren 
Ma o 
50) ha Hp escartes (1596- 
Hing i 


pher and mathemati- 


tatio ni years with dif- 

ns, not only for the 
Plication aa Symbols of multi- through the accumulated efforts of 
he h quality, and so many mathematicians, among whom 
ch philosopher and were Cardan (Italian, 1501-1576), 


This permitted the exten- 


nents. 
sion of the idea of exponents tO 
numbers that: were negative, frac- 


tional and imaginary. 
7. The binomial theorem, begin- 
by Euclid (Greek or Egyptian 
mathematician, 300 B. C.), and 
culminating in the proof of the 


theorem for any value of the ex- ` 


ponent by Abel (Norwegian, 1802- 
. 1829), covered a period of over 
two thousand years. The most im- 

portant of the many contributions 

in this field was made by Newton 

(English, 1642-1727), who for- 

mulated the law. Theoretic proof 

of the theorem was given by Euler 
(Swiss, 1707-1783) and others, 
for fractional exponents. Abel 
generalized the proof still further 
to include imaginary exponents. 


8. The study of determinants 
originated simultaneously in Eu- 
rope and Japan in the 17th cen- 
tury.. Leibnitz employed them to 
solve simultaneous equations. La 

= Place (French, 1749-1855) La 
Grange (French, 1736-1817) and 
Gaus (German, 1777-1855), all 
contributed to the study of deter- 
minants. . 


9. It required a long time be- 
fore the concept of imaginary 
numbers took root, and it was 


Wallis (English, 1616-1703), 


v-A abe duced the use of Leibniz and LaGrange, that imagi- 


© numerals as expo- nary numbers began to be accepted 
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in solution of equations. Even B. Geometry D 


then the concept was a purely 1, The practical applicat 


; io ns” Of 
abstract one. It was not until geometry—such as land measu 


years later that a realistic interpre- pent, formulas for area of tri H 
tation was found for them in con- “les and volumes of solids ona. 
‘nection with the study of alternat- -aated with the Eoyptians i a 
ing currents in electricity. theoretical side we owe to ie 
10. The invention of logarithms Greeks, For a long Period ` the 4 ; 
greatly facilitated the work of as- tWO parts of the subject were ff 
tronomers and mathematicians in treated separately. It was not up. | 


K 
` 


` their laborious computations. It til the first translation into Latin f E 


seems certain that many important Of Euclid’s Elements appeared that 5 | 


contributions in astronomy and interest in the theoretical branch of g 


physics would have been delayed the subject was revived. It is to ae 


had not Napier “Scotch, 1550- Euclid that we owe the compiling | 3 
1617) come along with his inven- Of all theoretical knowledge of 4 


tion of logarithms, and been im- geometry known in his time and 


mediately followed by Briggs arranging it in logical form. His |) 


(English, 1560-1630) who im- Elements were translated from the — 
proved upon the idea by using 10 Greek to Arabic and then into 
as the base. The use of logarithms Latin (12th century). More av 
spread rapidly and extensively thoritative translations appeared in | : 
among the scholars in all European the 16th century. At that time | 
countries. also, the first English version was 

11. Permutations and combina- pao 


tions date back to the ancient per- 2. In teaching the following | 
iod. Chinese, Japanese and Hindu theorems it might be well to po n 
texts give evidence of their pos- Out our indebtedness for them to 


session of a knowledge of the sub- Thales, one of the first Gea K 
ject. 


mathematicians: 


In general, almost all the great 
topics of algebra have had their gle E R : 
origin in the early days of the his- 
tory of mathematics, But tapid 
progress in algebra, was contem- 


Vertical angles are equal. 


An angle inscribed in 4 sem 












~ owe the 


Base angles of an isosceles tra 


poraneous with the development 
of symbolism, and this we owe to 
the mathematicians of the 16th and 
17th centuries in France, Germany 
England, Italy, | 
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circle is a right angle. 


if 
ent | 
Two triangles are const 


s.a.a = S$.4.a. na 
: imi 
Corresponding sides T . 
triangles are proportion’. 





Le); Soh OF laa 


ss Greek, 572- 
a To ee aapa ers WE 4 The Greek astronomer Ptolemy 
ni B. 7 eorems relating to the (áth Century B. C.) describes in 


of the angles of a triangle pis Almagest an astronomical 19- 


C. Trigonometry 


S, of a polygon and the famous strument by means of which the 
a 


ogorean theorem for eri angle of elevation of the sun = 
various proofs have been presented. 4, rea d. It is called ine qu ni at 
4, To Democritus (Greek, 460- because of the fact ae = 
357 B. C.), we owe the discovery was described on its ace : 
of propositions dealing with vol- graduated to degrees. Writers ae 
umes of cones and pyramids. = the 16th century paid consider : 
s. In teaching the construction attention to this pet m 
of the fourth proportional it might showed how it could be i 
be of interest to mention how read angles or to compute trigono- 
Descartes used it to multiply two metric functions. In this way it 
numbers represented by line seg- was adapted for surveying, though 
ments, using a unit line as the first originally it was used in astronom- 
term of the proportion. He also ical work. For rough approxima- 
used the construction of.the mean tions a similar instrument is used 
proportional for the purpose of to the present day. 
extracting the square root of. any 2. The astrolabe belongs to 
number, It is to Descartes that we : > many periods in the history of 
owe the interrelation between alge-° mathematics. It was first used by 
Pra and geometry. the Greeks. Arab and Hebrew 
6. The sector compasses in- scholars wrote about it and de- 
vented by Galileo (Italian, 1564- scribed its uses—to measure lati- 
1642) were based on similar trian- tude, altitude of the sun, points 
Scs. They were put to many of the compass, etc. In this way 
, a » Such as finding the fourth the knowledge was transmitted and 
on eh multiplication, and so made use of by pilots and navi- 
vices for instrument contained de- gators of the Middle Ages. — 
in i ager Square roots, 3. The sextant was an instru- 
ik es engths of chords for any ment invented by Tycho Brahe, an 
like, © in a unit circle, and the astronomer of the 17th century 
for Miimi instrument was popular working in Denmark, and was 
used in calculating the motions of 
and Ou for slide rule by Gunter the planets. A modification of 
tury) eae (English, 17th Cen- this was the octant, invented by 
latter’ ada Ai = it because of the Newton in 1700, and it is a 
ate computati ility to more accur- this instrument that our moqern 
ikii sextant developed. 


al centuries i 
vention » but the in 
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4. The Hindu contribution” to 
trigonometry consisted of compu- 
tation tables giving a method for 
deriving sines for angles of every 
degree. 


5. The Arabs added to this 
_tables for tangents and cotangents. 


6. Practically all the material 
needed to solve a triangle was ac- 
cumulated and developed before 
the 17th century. The introduc- 

_tion of logarithms greatly facili- 
tated the work along this line. 


7. The periodicity of trigono- 
metric functions was first noticed 
by DeLagny, a French mathemat- 
ican of the 19th century. 


8. The law of sines was known 
to Ptolemy. Euclid knew the law 
of cosines. Regiomontanus (Ger- 
man, 1436-1476) developed the 
law of tangents, and later, Vieta 
(French, 1540-1603) expressed it 
in the form we now know it. 


It would be highly desirable to 
emphasize the advantages derived 
from the use of a common lan- 
guage. Mathematics has this tre- 
mendous advantage over any other 
branch of knowledge, Mathema- 
ticians of all ages and nationalities 
speak the same language, thanks to 
the uniformity of 


! mathematical 
symbolism. This makes it possible 


for each scholar to benefit by the 
work done by others in Various 
Parts of the world and thus to 

Pid strides in the 
development of the science. Its 
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sniversal nature should be on 
erful factor in breaking down d i 
ferences and local Prejudices ang 
in building up understanding n, 
sympathy among nations, 
It is difficult to decide whe 
or not there is any transfer 
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of 


training unless there is a conscious 
effort made at obtaining it, We: 
should try, whenever possible, to 
point out that the truth and cop. , 
sistency of our subject matter is 
based upon the fact that we adhere 


strictly to logical thinking, that 
we allow no other factors such as 
time, geographical location, feel- 


ing, emotions, the opinions of 


others, personal likes and dislikes, 
to enter into our thought proc- 
essess. The same attitude should 
be taken in attempting to solve our 
social problems. The futility of 
solving them by means of wart 


would thus become more evident. - 


Ill. PEACE-MINDNESS THROUGH 
SCIENTIFIC THINKING 


The following is the complete 
teport of the sub-committee ” 
peace education through the me 3 
um of the development of a a 
entific attitude of mind and 
habit of careful and critical ae 
tiny. Ie is felt that such chare® 
teristics are effective aids 19 “aoe 
batting demagoguery and ata 
Superficial and spurious A parte 
evinced in speeches of an 
ing as their purpose the sn 
tion of selfish war propaganc® 

To this sub-committee has 


, a 
assigned the task of drawing UP 


8 and 


þeen ` 


H 
4 
t 





yy vv 


ther HO 


va. 


ia 
a -> 
ay 
ve 


a type found more 


as i 

- of roof k i ions than E 

/ used toward advanc Cade in life situatio ‘ a 

sibas 5 eet through 8€0- the direct proof? q 

ing PEA © Jogical) reasoning. 5 3 

i M (that 1$, nee In offering the following exe K 

me sitter recommends that . n e wish to emphasize that = 

er Sa ts: cises W i . 

i consist of two Pat they are subject to anne eer fs 

ph i ASON- itable and s A 

study of fallacious reas are found unsuitab ropriate N 

; k discussions on peace FAR be replaced by more approp 4 
ing 10 


be so dictates. 
These examples are = as Ones when ppg sony GER. 
given out in the same pa The The teacher can 2 “hi i z 
ises in geometry. e also sugges i 
other exerci . t the f alla- W -i particularly 
pupils are to point out teacher discove 


yy p ei a good exercise that he give to the 
Aust i implied axi- 
conclusion or 1n the imp 


ċhairman of the department such 3 
oms. Sometimes the student may material for incorporation in pa E 
; i re . . 
point out that a A ta e syllabus unit. In this T bar! = = 
assertion, not proved. work more vital an 
amples are to be graded, some for make the 


Math. 3 (or 3R) and some for | 
Math. 4 (or 4R), depending on - i = 
the difficulty in discovering the fal- Suggested Exercises (for 1st-term g 
lacies. These exercises are to be Geometry classes) 
studied not only as examples of | 

ma- 
faulty reasoning, but also for their 1. Our country needs pos! pit 
educational value in pointing out terials. Either (a) we conq ; 
the problems that confront us in other countries that have them, O 
building up a “peace- minded” (b) we must content ourselves 


to-date. 


iis with being a minor nation doomed DE 

2. The second part of thi . to a low standard of living. ae ` 
Will assign to th ri ae unit “Are there only two possibi ties 
periods € pupils at definite . a 
tee Of perhaps once a week, 2. An adequately prepare a Be 

. fests are well on the way to and navy is the best guarania Bi. 
Metric ay i eae S p peace. Hint: Define terms used, 

: & the task of dis- ; 2 

thee fallacies in reasoning in 3. Peace with all, with those — 


é S an r and afar. Armed peace: tA, 
cally on oh d newspapers, espe. fea es 
War. 


i "an icti rms. o 
© subject of peace and Hint: Contradiction of te ; 


GA 


4. War is a biological necessity. 
this work, It is a natural, evolutionary proc- È 
necessity for ess resulting in the survival of the 4 
© indirect method fittest. 


n ; 
Ma v onnection with 
© Suggest t 
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is to conquer an inferior nation 
and to spread the civilizing influ- 
ences of a superior race. 


6. If there is a war in Europe, 
and a neutrality policy would cut 
off our chance to profit by it, we 
should boldly take sides with one 
group of combatants or the other. 


7. Our country has never fought 
an unjust war and never will. Are 
the following statements true or 
false? Why? 


8. There never was a just war. 


9. In a war, both the victor and 
_ the vanquished lose. 


10. War is hell. (What is the 
meant by hell?) 


11. If we are able to conquer 
Our enemy and take over his re- 
sources there will be. unprece- 
dented prosperity for our own 
land. Hint: Does any war of con- 
quest justify the loss of lives of 
our own soldiers and consequent 
sorrow and spiritual losses on the 
part of their loved ones? Would 
you call this Prosperity ? 





12, Without war or the menace 


| of war we could have no patriot- 
£ ism. 


13. Although we do not like to 
say so, the only thing that will lift 
Our country out of this depression 
1S a war, a good-sized war. 
| 14. There is n 


o moral equiva- 
lent of war. 


No other project can 
| 42 


5. War is just when its purpose. 


“47 R 
gr J 


2 p l 


n ring out the noblest qu alitie x 
man. Hint: Reduce to an abe, 
ity by showing the ultimate losia, 
R 
tion. Also try to define nobles 
qualities brought out in a w | 
also qualities not so noble. 





t= 


15. The freedom of the seas mug 


be maintained even if i 
war. i 


t leads to ; 


16. The right and duty ofa | 
government to protect its citizens $- 


in a foreign country are undeni- $ — 
able. It is cowardly for a govern- | 


ment to request its citizens to stay | 
out of a danger zone on the plea | 


that it may embroil us in a war. | 


17. My country, right or wrong! 


In the opinion of the commit- 
tee, this unit should stare in Math. 
3R in the sixth or seventh week; 
in Math. 3, in the eighth week. 
Once a week thereafter, an as 
cise may be given as part of a 
homework assignment and answe 








“ty and 


wart 
i 


: co Of 
ed like any geometric exercise, oe 


the pupils may be aske 
in an example of fallacious fe 
ing. 

In Math. 4R and Math. 4 Fa 
work should continue mee 
fifth week until about the ™ 
week. 


HARRY EIsNER, 
. e art- 
Chairman, Mathematics Dep 
ment, 


ed to bring — 
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e sUGGES Sg- MINDEDNESS 
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$: 
Jë 
k 
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LE 
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f 


i in 
Roman influence, san be a 
teachers of Latin full swing, had been 
c 


i c FOR INDUCING 


P : : struggle of 
D Some ot ii ch concentration ON continue without the - pt $ 
felib ali Wars is to be de- uniting them by force © 
' Gallic : ily. 
-an ` Few would care to omit the Roman family 
recated. 


Caesar altogether, but many r 
to have a shorter series © 

cake There is no doubt that 
al of what we read — 
the glory of military are 
and shows Caesar as the hero o 
many battles almost to the exclu- 
sion of his other qualities. , 


A comparison of Caesar's hu- 
mane and statesmanlike measures 
toward conquered Gaul with gr 
severity and cruelty of his acts o 
repression during the conflict (in- 
cluding his treatment of Orgetorix 
after his surrender) could be used 
to show the hardening effect and 

But, nevertheless, in the teach- the painful compulsions which the 
ing of Caesar various opportuni- savagery of war inevitably brings to 


ties are offered for emphasis ON pear even upon the noblest na- 
the folly and waste of war and ures. 


the advantages of „peace. Not all 
attention should be centered on 
Caesar’s side and on the Romans, 
but the cause of the free Gauls 
Should be considered; their hard- 
ships, their courage, their love of 
liberty; the values of their civiliza- 
tion; the tragedy of a war in which 
Me language, religion and almost 
€ entire mores of a fine brave 
— were Swept out of exist- 
P figur torix is a wonder- 
tlize the oo which to crys- 
gedy and pathos and 


t . 
he terrific waste of war. 


To many, the character of Caesar 
is full of glamor; but the atten- 
tion of young hero worshippers 
might better be directed to the 
statemanship and humanity he dis- 
played after he reached power, the 
wise reorganization of government, 
the offer of amnesty to his ene- 
mies, the farseeing measures for 
the public good, than exclusively to 
his military achievements, great as 
these were. 


Vercinge 


The relations of Cicero, Caesar 
and Pompey at the outbreak of 
the civil war between the two 
latter, and the efforts of Cicero to 
avert the war by mutual conces- 
sions, furnish abundant material 
for the development of thoughtful 
ideas about the misery and futility 


True i i 
maintas t might be difficult to 
ul = that Caesar's conquest of 
© the ad not eventually redound 
least t oe of Europe; but at 
aS to h pation might be raised 


o 
much more the Gauls 
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of civil dissensions and sad res alts 
of the unbridled ambition of lead- 
ers who refuse to compromise their U ; 
own interests for the good of their titude and what he wishes to dis. 
countrymen. The whole history covet along this line, el OEN 
of Rome, in fact, from the time, of 
the Gracchi to Augustus, can be 


used to show the evils of civil 
war and the way in which one 
war breeds another. 


The poet, Vergil, was a lover 
of peace. Even in his vivid des- 
criptions of war and battles, there 
occur passages which depict in 
touching language the pathos and 
ruin of war. These are more im- 
pressive than his well-known 
praise of peace. Such, for ex- 
ample, are: 


The prayer of the aged Evander 
for his son, Pallas, about to depart 
for war. (Bk. VIIL) 


The lament of the mother of 


Euryalus over her dead son. (Bk. 
IX.) 


The grief of Aeneas on the loss 
of Pallas, and the sad home-bring- 


ing of the body of his aged father. 
(Bk. X.) 


The death of Lausus, fighting in 
defense of his father, and the self: 
reproach and agony of the a 


ged 
father himself. (Bk. X.) 


The tragic suicide of the Queen 
Amata when she learned of the 


conquest of the Latins by the Tro- 
- jans. 


We do not pretend to have ex- 
hausted the possibilities for “peace 
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' During the past year, the teach. | 
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PEACE EDUCATION IN Tug a r 


ers in the English department of | 


Manuel Training High School have A k 
taken definite steps to organize 


procedures for inculcating in the $- 


minds of the students the positive Sa 


ideal of peace, that the heart of 


youth may be moved to desire it 


and to will it. 


Teachers of English should be 
significant leaders in education for 
peace, for they are compelled to 
the ideal of the brotherhood. of 
man by the very material of their 
teaching. In the last analysis every 
lesson in appreciation has for 1t 
aims the quickening and deeper: 
ing of the aesthetic and emotional 
response and the cultivation 9 
‘intellectual awareness of the esse?” 
tial dignity of human life. ion 
phases of English, however, ba 
able plans have suggested the 
selves, | 


The most effective lessons 
from the material’ of the faat 
where the theme of the ™ a 
stressed or implied the futility Å 
war, It must not be suppose” 





‘to the peace 


. 
Gey 

Ka- 
tvi 


a. 


= bitious for power; the credulity of 


Rass deration of the arguments 


a consi 
esson of amity by ie ‘agate force and the arpa 
pulating and C5 i of national uni 
sess They did iy i “age the recognition 
torti a are nd honor, 
: aaa WA to the artistic purpose i mea as factors that cad to 
go Viole 


Significant passages 


aly where the relation Fiendship. These examples indi- 


cate how prose literature motivated 

| ion i om. 

class studying “Julius Cae- peace education 1n the classro 
a class < 

wy the teacher used the fluctua- 
tion of suspense in the second 
scene of the third act to bring 
home quickly and effectively to the 
students, the hypocrisy of men am- 


theme was palpable. 


The poems of the soldier-poets 

of the late war provided the ma- 
terial for the most effective lessons 
on peace. Their cries of anguish 
furnished irrefutable testimony— 
they had been through it, they 


the unthinking, and the instability knew what it was all about. 


of the crowd, swayed by emotion. 
This discussion was the prepara- Other procedures required re- 
tion for a subsequent recitation on ports on and readings from the 
the necessity for calm thinking war novels. Books like “AlL Quiet 
under the bombardment of oratory, on the Western Front” and “The 
when war threatens. Road Back” by Remarque, “Jour- 
neys End” by Sherriff, “Under 
l “England to America” by Fire” by Barbusse, hay ee 
i "I o 

uke Meow Montague, ar = Plage rh Button, 
instant ier 7 ory selena rt h te Wheat” by Boyd, 
war, The BF : 9 c~ a were reviewed The conclusions 
‘ned mom por tert oe d f h formed the nat- 
ics of t ent to introduce the top- rawn from these fo ias 
€ next oral English lesson: Val starting place for kag era 

di w at causes war? (2) How tion of such topics as “The con- 
© Stop war? scription of wealth as well as of 
men would stop war’, “Naval and 
armament races cause wat’, “Does 
preparedness prevent war?”, “How 
propaganda makes war”, “Should 


In a class studying the short 


In . l 

“On nas times Burke’s speech 
$ nci i S a) . 

signifan ation acquires a fresh 


e, à ar 
‘Ought in The quotation Peace 


laid in ae Spitit of peace and the United States own the muni- 
Was the ins ee iis purely pacific’ tions industry ?”’, “World War 
Fr *Piration of a lesson, and Slogans! How much did they 


finition of proceeded from the 


iha ai mean?” These in turn suggested 
e Spirit of peace” 


projects codrdinating with the work 
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in history and stimulated activities 
resulting in the students’ graphic 
presentations of the comparative 


jects. 


Several issues of the “Scholastic” 
of November 1934 and November 
1935 furnished much of the ma- 
terial of the lessons. Topics for 
discussion and debate, the literary 
expression of peace-loving leaders 
in the modern world, and ideas for 
dramatic presentation published 
there, provided interesting and in- 
forming programs. The reader 
will find the issues rich in anti- 
war material. 


Magazine and newspaper pro- 
jects — original dramatic scripts, 
student poems—all made their con- 
tribution to the general aim: to pro- 
mote the will to peace, by devel- 
oping in the student an under- 
standing of the causes of war and 
an awareness of its horror. 


Probably the most Significant 
contribution of the English depart- 
ment in a year's education for 
peace, was made by Mr. Emmett 
O'Donnell in the program he plan- 
ned and directed for Armistice 
Day. The recitation “Aftermath” 
by Sassoon prepared the way for 
two-minute talks on war and peace 
by selected students. The speakers 
seated in various parts of the audi- 
torium rose in turn to give their 
talks. These had been memorized, 
but the clarity of diction, the mod- 
ulation of voice, the ease and poise 
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af spominat and EN 
these emphatic -speeches 
the hyprocrisy and g eed 
waf--propaganda —` the « aT 
horror, the tragedy, the- fatilia 
armed force. We o 


A radio play “The Road 
courcelle”* followed. 


It” isa 
touching story of the f 


rector and participants and no finer 


evidence of the good results of 4 f 


our education for peace could have 
been shown. Throughout the pro- 


gram the students thought serious- " i 
ly in their hearts. When, at the 


conclusion, teachers and students 
rose and raised their right hands 


in solemn pledge to renounce Wat, 


the expressed resolution of an ee 
tire school, bound to peace, seem 
like a prayer. | 


Many students returned to oa 
classrooms by way of the E 
staircase. At the head is the be 
memorial to the Manual Oe wie 
lost their lives in the her E: 
What deeper meaning a 


f } 
had the verse at the base o = 


t theif 
picture! "And they shall pe their 
swords into plowshares 3 
spears into pruning-hoo 

gust Pe 





tion 
secured from Na 


ing Company. 


to Dew 

aith of a | `% 
simple peasant mother against the 
background of a brutal war, The | 
entire program was received in f 
reverent silence. No greater trib- — t 7 
ute could have been given to di. | 


is pla tt 
*Rights to = this, P ” prosdas” 





a- 
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SH DEPARTMENT 





ate? HIGH POINTS of October 
uae eal ‘an extensive bibli- 
ag a ‘peace Education. Our 
ogr? e working independently, 
i iw roduced a bibliography which 
K ; be used to supplement the one 
- dy printed. Unfortunately 1t 
j pa ae to be reproduced here. 
< 


PERNA any school that may 
wish a copy may apply to Mr. J.L 
Bernstein of the Manual Training 
High School. 


SAMUEL HALPERIN, 

For the Committee. 
J. L. BERNSTEIN AND THE 
CodRDINATING COMMITTEE. 


Manual Training High School. 


THE ALTERNATE FORTNIGHT PLAN OF 


REMEDIAL READING INSTRUCTION 


, UBENMOLLER- 
AS PRACTISED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH OF THE STRAU 


FOREWORD 


A report on the remedial read- 
ing experiment conducted from 
February to June, 1936, under the 
supervision of the English Depart- 
ment in Textile High School is 
herein presented. 


. The experiment and its admin- 
istration attempted to achieve the 
following objectives: . 


l. To ascertain the efficacy of 

the alternate fortnight plan 

i of teaching remedial reading 
aS compared with plans in- 


Stituted in other city high 
Schools, 


` To determine, by means of 
à univariant standard read- 
ing test, to what extent in- 
tensive ‘instruction in rem- 
dial teading demonstrably 


TEXTILE HIGH SCHOOL 


improved the reading skill 
of retarded high school pu- 
pils. 


3. To demonstrate the prac- 


ticability of integrating the — 


work of remedial reading 
and regular English classes 
by the use of English literary 
material for the substance of 
remedial reading lessons. 


The results obtained indubitably 
proved the efficacy of the = 
fortnight plan, which 1s rae va 
in greater detail in the body © = 
report. It is to be recognized m 
one which adequately helped 3 
solve the administrative and sin 
gogical problems am he 
remedial reading at Textile me l 
School. It was & judicious a 
promise between the pas, pa 
arbitrarily plucks from study 
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pupils who may or may not be 
suitable candidates for remedial 
reading, and the plan which per- 
manently removes a pupil from 
contact with the regular English 
work of the term. This alternate 
fortnight plan permitted pupils to 
take regular English in conjunc- 
tion with remedial reading, and 
thus helped in a large measure to 
combat the opprobrium which 

adolescent boys and girls must feel 

because of complete isolation from 

the majority of their classmates. 


THE PLAN 


The regular English Depart- 
ment consisted of 118 classes. It 
was deemed advisable to exclude 
28 of these classes from remedial 
instruction. These -consisted of 
eighth term English, special Eng- 
lish, and  codperative classes. 
Hence, the remedial reading or- 
ganization was based on ninety 
regular English classes from Terms 
1 through 7. 

. The 90 classes were divided 
into two groups of 45 and named 
Fortnight A and B respectively. 
This division permitted Fortnight 
A, consisting of 45 groups of pu- 
_ Pils, to report to remedial reading 
_teachers for two weeks of silent 

reading instructions. At the end 
of the two-weeks period these pu- 
pils were returned to their regular 
classrooms, and Fortnight B, con- 
sisting of the same number of pu- 
pils, was called for remedial read- 
ing. The two groups alternated 
in this fashion for the remainder 
48' 


of the te m. 7 ae 
underlying. this p roce du 
remedial reading Wi S r 
taught in a vacuum, but fati 
immediate application in re 
class work. = © > >. aa 
It had been previously age 
that for optimum results inst. 
tion should be highly individual 
ized. It was therefore decided ‘a 
that the size of the remedial rena 
ing groups would be restricted ra 
four of the most backward pupils 
selected from each of the ninety 
classes. of 7 


BASIS OF SELECTION OF PUPILS 
1. Preliminary Survey. 


There were two phases in the q 
selection of pupils. The first, a oh 
preliminary phase, was an attempt | 
to isolate probable remedial read- 
ding cases by means of a rough 
survey test taken from graded tet į 
lessons in the McCall-Crabbe les}, 
son series. The second phase tê- 
quired testing these potential cases 
discovered in the preliminary S | 
vey with a standard silent begs i 
test as a confirmatory Step. olan j 
procedure was adopted in ordet S 
minimize the factor of sig 
judgment in selection of i Re 
insofar as no effort was ag ding 
round up old remedial a ie 
pupils. The policy cea es 
ment was to start the xP 
anew each term. ipe 

Four objective tests were ee ; 
ographed, one for €a i k; oset | 
English, The tests WE yipaly | 


‘ e o H 
according to the rang | 


~ OT ae 





GSE 
werins 


requ 


 firmatory Pf 


a 
ait, 
th 


the  McCall-Crabbe 


i fees” In addition to an- 
ten questions, pupils were 
d to write a 35 to 50 word 
fy of précis on the back of 
so as to give con- 
of of their ability to 
comprehend the printed page. The 
low scores on the elimination test 
were taken as prima facie evidence 
that pupils needed remedial read- 
ing. However, there was no ele- 


ment of finality in these elimina- 


Th 


tion tests. The results were sub- 
ject to reconsideration whenever 


term prompted the use of a uní- 
variant technique. This involved 
the administering of the same 
form of the standard test in the 
initial and final stages of the ex- 
periment in order to offset any dis- 
parity which might exist between 
two different forms. For obvious 
reasons the fact that the univartant 
technique would be adopted was 
known only to the Chairman and 
the Head Teachers. 


The 360 pupils selected by 
' means of the aforementioned elim- 
ination test were programmed to 


regular teachers criticized the choice remedial reading groups which 
made by the remedial reading met in the school auditorium. On 


teachers. 


2. The Standardized Test 
Program. 3 


In the report presented last 
term, in which the results of the 
silent reading tests, 
Forms A and B, were given, some 
doubt was cast upon the equal 
difficulty of the two forms. An 
analysis of the test had shown that 
there did: not exist the high degree 
of (Correlation which the authors 
Claimed for the two forms of the 
After some investigation it 
Was decided that the Nelson silent 
reading test, Form A, be used. 

is choice was prompted by its Number of pupils in each re 


Haggerty 


test. 


March 3, 1936, the Nelson Silent 
Reading test, Form A, was ad- 
ministered to this group and 
remedial reading work offically 
begun. This test . corroborated 
the selection of 95% of the 351 
pupils who took it. The nineteen 
pupils who were found to be nor- 
mal or superior readers were 1m- 
mediately returned to their regu- 
lar classes and replacements made 
from other pupils who ranked low 
in the preliminary test. 


Approximate Organizational Data. 


Number of groups selected for ™ 
remedial reading... j 


. 4 
relative : medial reading BTOUP errs 
recency, its reasonable cost 1 souniie Boe 
and th Total number of pup 360 
back} i Clapp-Young carbon volved suini rN 
i i 1 a 
i ag which greatly simplified Number of tutors on remeci A 
© task of markin ~ ikai 7 
Furth 8. . . Number of periods per tutor.. as 
ermore, experience with 40 or 43 


` Haggerty test in the preceding 


Number of pupils per tutor- 
i 
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3. Number of Pupils Tested. 


The experiment involved the 
teaching of 351 retarded pupils. 
During the course of the term 
twenty-three were discharged of 
transferred. When the terminal 
Nelson examinations were given 
there were twenty-three absentees. 
Hence, in the statistical analysis of 
the initial and terminal cases only 
305 pupils were considered. This 
Omission was necessary in order to 
provide a valid comparison of the 
initial and terminal phases of the 
testing program. 


The Terminal Nelson silent 
_ reading test, Form A, was admin- 
istered on June 11, 1936, after 
Fortnight A and B groups had 
been given thirty high school pe- 
riods of instruction each. Con- 
verted into hours, each remedial 
reading pupil had received an ap- 
Proximate total of twenty-four 


hours of instruction in silent read- 
ing skills. 


The following table presents the 
number of pupils who were pre- 


sent for both initial and final 
tests: 


Distribution of Pu pils by Term 


aa 
Ferm qe Ze Be 4. 5. 6. 7. 
JS 13 23 36 39 38 

Girls 11 13 24 22 10 ig 15 


—f a 
— ee — 
= 


24 36 60 61 48 43 33 
- equals 305 


TOTAL 


whereas the number of pupils 
registered was as follows: 


30 






u7- 7" 
a’ ne hia! 


ET s Sul Liles 
Boys oe 
Gils. 


2 
` 
- 
i 


po, Total 3oam 

- R 
COORDINATION WITH REGULAR 
CLASSES tS 


f A 
‘ i 
is i 


1. The Prospectus Form 


The alternate fortnight plan’ | a 
was open to the criticism that pu- Ad 
pils who were absent from Eng- a 
lish classes lost the continuity of: 
the literature taught, and returned 
to find. their classmates considera: 
bly advanced. To correct this 
palpable shortcoming a regular | 
English. “prospectus form’ was |) 


devised. 


The effect of this form was to _ 
establish a liaison between tutor _ 9 oR 
English teachers in- Ų 
reading = 


and teacher. 
formed the remedial 
teachers of the proposed plan of 


study and of important classroom `- 


activities which were to be started, 
conducted in their absence. Thus 
guided, tutors were able to adapt 
the literature assignments to meet 
the needs of retarded pupils. 
Remedial reading teachers devel- 
oped a method of presenting lit- 


i : a 
erature and teaching it from | 


remedial reading viewpoint. m 

Specifically, instead of a9 e 
tensive analysis of the literê È 
assignments, portions, pase” sive 
paragraphs were given a at 
treatment with a view towa! 


proving silent reading skills. 


1 ntent 
orally 
ment by t 
ae 

or fifteen ° = 

pe assigned to literature in the 
ays 

"regular Eng 
continually f 
= were 





ere. aa 
meer 2. 
A Aaaa 
r E 
* a 4 a 


however, was outlined 
and given succinct treat- 
tea he tutors in the first ten 

an minutes of the period on 

lish class. Pupils were 

eminded that they 

not exempt from their regu- 

lar English work. Their “work. 
contract” in the form of the 

“prospectus” submitted to the 

tutors by regular teachers, indicated 

clearly such requirements as read- 

ings in literature, book reports, 

poetry memorizations and class- 
toom minutiae. Hence, pupils 

who were returned to their classes . 
after a fortnight of remedial read- 
ing instruction were not hampered 
because of their two weeks ab- 
sence. The shock of the transi- 
tion from remedial reading to 
regular English and vice versa 
was to a large extent minimized. 


d e 


The following was a typical 
plan of coaching for a week: 
Monday—McCall-Crabbe Green 
Book test lesson. 

Tuesday — English Literature 
adapted to remedial reading. 

Wednesday—English ‘Literature 
adapted to remedial reading. 
ursday — Remedial reading 
written or adapted by tutors. 
day—Review, vocabulary, etc. 


Grading of Pupils. 
For Official 
sary to se 


Pupil Progr 


units 
ri 


2, 


purposes it was nec- 
nd periodic reports of 
ess to English teachers. 
“stimate pupil achievement, 


regular English teachers were di- 
rected to evaluate the work done 
during the six weeks of classroom 
effort, and the consistency with 
which the prospectus contracts 
were fulfilled in the remedial 
reading groups. As a guide, reg- 
ular teachers were provided with 
reports of progress in remedial 
reading at the close of each fort- 
night. 


3. Pupil Replacements. 


Wherever normal or superior 
readers wete discovered they were 
immediately sent back to the reg- 
ular English classes wih a request 
for replacements. Tutors followed 
the tacit principle that they were 
not to disrupt normal classroom 
routine by personally calling for 
pupil replacements. This function 
was smoothly accomplished by the 
medium of a replacement notice 
which suggested another pupil 


who had ranked low on the pre- - 


liminary survey test. Such changes, 
of course, took place in the early 
part of the term. 


4. Attendance. 


A clerk assigned to the project 
kept a constant check on pupil at- 
tendance. Tutors were required to 
fll out absentee forms which were 
sent to the respective English 
teachers for recording. Pupils 
who were chronic absentecs and 
cutters were referred to the Pe 
disciplinary agency of the school. 
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COMPARISON OF TOTAL INITIAL” 
AND TERMINAL GROUPS 


A comparison of the results at- 


tianed by the 305 identical pupils 
is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
(305 cases) 





Initial Terminal 
Central. Raw 


Raw 
Tendency Scores G.L. Scores G.L. 


Mean §8.20 7.4 103.06 8.8 
Median 86.7 7.2 103.06 8.8 
Variability 

S.: D. 18.23 19.35 

Q. 12.24 13.75 

Q-1 74.65 89.81 

Q-3 99.12 * 217.31 

Limits 40 to 139 35 to 160 





The Initial Nelson test, Form A, 
was originally administered to 351 
pupils. In order to secure a valid 
basis for comparison two sets of 
identical scores were necessary. 
Hence, statistical treatment was 
given to the 305 pupils who re- 
mained throughout the period of 
training. 

The average Initial Nelson 
Score, 88.2, represents a grade 
level of 7.4 (7-A elementary 
school). The average of the Ter- 
minal Nelson score (103.06) rep- 
resents a grade level of 8.8 (8-B 


elementary school), showing an - 


average gain of 1.4 years in read- 


ing ability for the group com- ' 


posed of pupils in the high school 
grades 1 through 7, 


A comparison of the median 


score discloses an average gain of 


Ë “a 


Limits for the Initia 


from 40 to 140, for th 
group from” 35. to” 16 
score 35 is an isolated ca 
pupil who: apparently retrogeg 
in reading ability. “Since the ne 
lowest score attained is 55, 
considered justifiable to interpret 
the limits of the Terminal group. 
from 55 to 160. Comparison of the 
ranges shows a positive difference 
of approximately 15 raw score 
points, equivalent to about LS 
grades in reading ability. P 

Measurement of the amount of | | 
overlapping of the two curves of $ 


it wag 


distribution, Initial and Terminal, P 


showed that 78.9% of the Ter $ 
minal group had reached or ex- } 
ceeded the median of the Initial | 
group, representing a gain of — 
28.9% for the group. 





COMPARISON OF TOTAL INITIAL a E 


AND TERMINAL GROUPS BY SEX 3 


TABLE IL ee 
A 
Limits Mean - 


Boys Gidi TOF Gins Initial “a0 
45-139 45-119 88.20 ae Ter ORE 
55-154 35-139 104.47 minal E 


t 
` 
k 


Median S. D. a, 
Boys Girls Boys coe Initial 
37.66 84.79 1770 17 


g2 Ter. } 
104.12 101.25 18:4 19°" mina a 


n aver 
The 201 boys cited Be “equiv at 
. . re Oo =? This 
age initial sco 3. SH 


lent to a grade level Or ease 
group attained 2n 





Geriod. ‘Thus, an average gain of 
penv: — K 
re y 


1.0 


The i d an 
' The 105 girls tested ha 


- The average 
= terminal tes 


<” was also made by the girls. 


TS. 
E e y A 
aaa CAIN e a T aa ; 
b 


es | 
ivatent to a grade level 
7 the ren edial coaching 


The medians for boys and girls 
substantiated the progress shown 
by the averages. 


. A 7 fol i} 
ya’ Vi tet a | 
J Lk, 
Qo ait 
ot 49 _—— 


‘sears was made by the boys. 


A comparison of the limits with- 
in which the boys and girls scored 


ae - sal score of 84.55, } 
average N a grade level of 7.0. showed that on the whole boys 
equivalent for the group on the made higher scores than the girls. 


Table II indicates that the average 
boy achieved a score approximate- 
ly four points higher “than the 
average girl. 


t was 100.5 which was 
equivalent to 4 grade level of 8.6. 
Thus, an average gain of 1.6 years 


COMPARISON OF GRADE LEVEL DISTRIBUTION OF INITIAL AND 
TERMINAL GROUPS 


TABLE III. 
. (305 Cases) 
eee A i eS ee ee ee ee 
Elementary School High School -~ - 
ti Lee ee ee ee ee 
Grade | 
Level 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Total 
` Initial To ye 55 66 58 65 132 5  305t 
Terminal 1 1 22 37 42 68 |99 35 305$ 
Initial 33 7.6 18.80 21.7 18.1 21.3] 10.54 1.64 305l 
Terminal .33 33 7.2 12.1 13.8 22.3] 32.5 11.5 3055 


or 32.5% as measured by results 
obtained with the terminal test. 
Since the analysis was drawn from 
the same 305 cases, any diminu- 
tion in frequency of the „lower 
grade levels necessarily involve a 


Table HI presents the com- 
parative frequencies and percent- 
ages Of cases that fell into the 
various grade levels (a school 
“ie of ten months). They clearly 
stiles after remedial treatment 
ead Cases fell into the lower 
maue lete] categories. A singular 


im 
-Pfovement was found in the 


x. School levels. Whereas only 


the Ep is Of 10.5% had read on 
Ane high school level, this 
t Was increased to 99 cases 


ber of pupils reading on a higher 
level. 


The following table shows = 
percentage of pupils who rea 
within a specific grade level: 
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Initial 


1.6% read above the 10th grade level 


12.1% read above the 
33.5% read above the 
52.5% read above the 
74.2% read above the 
82.1% read above the 
99.7% read above the 
100. % read above the 


The cumulative arrangement fur- 
nished additional evidence . that 
Progress in reading was irrefutable 
for the groups in all levels of read- 
ing ability. Especially significant 
was the fact that before training 
only 12.1% of the pupils had 
read on the high school level. 
After training 44.3% were read- 
ing on the high school level. 

22% of the original pupils 
who had read on a level lower than 
the high school equivalent had 
moved into the 9th or high school 
reading level. 


ANALYSIS OF READING PHASES 
OF THE NELSON TEST 


In the analysis of the Haggerty 
test used in the fall term it had 
been observed that the greatest pu- 
pil progress was shown in the par- 
agtaph reading phase. It was 
therefore thought essential to ana- 
lyze the Nelson findings according 
to the diagnostic divisions given by 
the Nelson test. 

1. The Vocabulary Phase. The 
median initial score in the vocab- 
ulary phase of the test was 49.3, 
the equivalent of the 7.8 grade 
level. 

The median terminal score in 


2a 


on ee z a vA 
Ea =| ADLE ave i 
> 
2 * » 
+” S > A ‘ 
` 


1.4 G. L. resulted. 


Pind 
‘11.5% 
44.0% — 
66.2% 
80.0% 
92.2% 





9th grade level 
8th grade level 
7th grade level 
6th grade level 
Sth grade Icvel 99.4% 
4th grade level 99.7% 
3rd grade level 100.% 


the vocabulary phase was 55.5, a 
ade level, 
ain of 1.2 


equivalent of the 8.9 gr 
Therefore a median g 
grade levels took place. 


Pan The Paragraph Phase. P e aS 


median initial score in the 


level. 


The median of the terminal dis. Y 
tribution was 49.3, the equivalent 


of the 8.9 grade level. 


para- | gE i i 
Staph phase of the test was 374 | 
the equivalent of the 6.5 grade 


Therefore a median gain of 2.0 i 


grade levels took place. 


The paragraph test is purported taa 
to measure three phases of read- = 


ing ability, viz: ene 
A. Ability to understand “the _ 


general significance of a paragrap hs | 


B. Ability to note details. 

C. Ability to predict the prob- 
able outcome. i 

In Phase A, finding the ante 
significances, a medium gain 


+ 
1 


hi ils, 4 . 
In Phase B, nothing is was 


median gain of 1.6 
achieved. l ble 
In Phase C, predicting prea | 
outcome, a median gain 
rade level resulted. Kri 
i Progress in the three ph aa 
not uniform, although 


à e 
Pm 4 < an 
PeT i, a man! | DD 





— |e - 
4 proxima fn 


ye vt e 
sed in the terminal test were 
ATLALL: SC 11 p are ey p 
* 7 the same in all in- 
tances. Thus, the greatest amount 


| » % z 
pg 4 x, 
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*Based on unpublished ninth grade 


ANALYSIS BY YEARS (IN ENGLISH) 

An analysis by years showed 
that: 

First year pupils progressed 1.6 
year in reading ability. 

Second year pupils progressed 
1.6 years in reading ability. 

Third year pupils progressed 1.3 
years in reading ability. 

Fourth year pupils progressed 
1.5 years in reading ability. 

There were, therefore, no sig- 
nificant differential factors between 


TABLE V 













of acceleration took place in Phase 
C, the progress being almost twice 
that shown in Phase A.. 





P7 56 Fi aw RY Limits Mean Medium S. D. G. L. 
e Initial 24-77 48.6 49.3 9.6 Tz 
; m 23-89 55.8 55.5 10.1 8.9% 
4 pate 12.68 38.4 37.4 10.5 6.8 

- Terminal 12-72 49.1 49.3 11.2 8.9* 
$ HASE 4-22 14.2 13.4 3.65 7.2 
Terminal 5-24 15.9 16.2 3.72 8.6 
PHASE B 5 ie 
iti 3-23 12.6 133 p : 
rarae 3-24 16.4 16.5 3.7 8.75* 
PHASE C 3 A i As 
: itial 3-24 12.4 12.1 : 
Tama == 3,24 15.56 15.6 4.04 8.8* 


norms obtained from publisher. ` 


the potential progress of a high À 


school freshman and senior. In- 
ability to read was not eradicated 


more quickly in the 7th term pu- - 


pil than in the case of a pupil be- 
ginning -his high school studies. 
However, the senior, who had 
more academic training, was Cap- 
able of reading on a higher level. 
The progress noted, was merely 
the differential between the initial 
and final reading ability as meas- 
ured by the Nelson test. 


4th Yr. 
i 2nd Yr. 3rd Yr. Cs.) 
(60 Cs) (120 Cs.) (91 Cs.) (34 Cs.) (305 

da 86.7 segs 

Initial 82.2 87.6 . 103.1 
aa 98.3 105.6 101.1 107.8 

ie 7.6 7.4 

sal 6.7 7.4 7.2 x6 r 

Terminal 8.3 9.0 8. 

Median ee 

8.8 88.1 85. 


Initial 82. 88. i 103.2 ' 
{Termin 95.3 104.7 102.5 108.3 = 
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a. L 
Initial 6.8 7.5 
Terminal 8.1 8.9 
S. D. 
[Initial 15.8 17.5 
UTerminal 16.0 19.0 
Q. 
fInitial 12.5 12.0 
lTerminal 12.5 12.1 
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END-TERM ENGLISH MARKS 


A check made by the tutors to 
discover whether or not the pupils 
treated in remedial reading had 
passed to the next higher English 
grades, disclosed that two out of 
three had been successful. 


351 pupils took remedial read- 
ing. 

237 passed into the next higher 
English grade. 


This represented a percentage of 
passing of 67.5. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 
A. Based on Nelson Tests. 


l. The pupils who received 
remedial training in reading for 
an aggregate of six weeks made 
an average gain of 1.4 years in the 
ability to read. This was approx- 


imately an acceleration of one 
school year. 


Since an improvement of 3 
reading grades was considered nor- 
mal progress for the group, an 


average of 1.4 years showed that 
the retarded readers under the 
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FF 14.8 ale years was obt R ; 
14.6 16.2 Dee a In the noting of detail a median 


ERE 
Fg ý t 


Pit 


alternating fortnight plan of Ta 
medial reading instruction made 
almost five times the expected pro- 
gress in half the period of train- 


ing given in other high schools. 3 $ 

2. After the period of training, 
four out of every five remedial 
reading pupils reached or exceeded 


> 
te 
“iG 


the initial median score made by — 


oe 


the group. 


3. Boys and girls both achieved 
the same degree of progress, ON 
the average. 


4. The average boy ‘read on ê 
level four months higher than a 
of the average girl. 


oi ne 
5. Prior to training, only on 


out of every ten pupils reat a : 
high school level. After train R 
about four out of every ten PUP” 
read on a high school level. 


6. Out of every ten pap 
made more than normal pte 
reading ability. 


nine 

ess in 
: ain 
an 

7. In vocabulary 4 median & 

of 1.2 years took place: 


“ago a 
8. In paragraph reading 


, 










a 
` 
| 
4 
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of 1.6 years Was achieved. | 
In predicting probable outcome; 


S a gain of 2.6 years resulted. Pupils 


had apparently become able to util- 
ize their newly acquired habits of 
more intelligent reading for clearer 
thinking. ) . 
10. First year pupils progressed 
1.6 years in reading ability. 
Second year pupils progressed 
1.6 years in reading ability. 
Third year pupils progressed 1.3 
years in reading ability. - 
Fourth year pupils progressed 
1.5 years in reading ability. 


B. Based on English Records. 


Of the pupils contacted in re- 
medial reading, two out of three 
suceeded in passing into the next 
higher English grade. It is dis- 
Claimed that a causal relationship 
“xIsts_ between those pupils who 
took remedial reading and the per- 
centage that passed into the next 

Nglish class, However, since reme- 
foe äg pupils were selected 

ne + lowest ranking ten per- 
beans each Class and since this 
a Constitutes a large part of 

‘gee failures, the passing of 
ü 27% of this retarded group 

€ of some significance in 


C 


evaluating the effectiveness of the 


tutorial work. 


C. Based on A Questionnaire 


A questionnaire submitted at the 
latter part of the term provided 
findings which gave a rough de- 
scription of the type of student 
who took remedial reading. The 
anonymous nature of the question- 
naire supposedly contributed to the 
veracity of the pupils’ answers. 

In any group of ten pupils five 


were likely to be younger than six- 


teen years. 

Five out of this group of ten 
were apt to be aware of physical 
deficiencies, defects in vision being 
recognized about half the time. 

About 8 out of the 10 would 
also have faulty reading habits. 
Four of them would be revety 
readers, and after training in reme- 
dial reading the ratio between read- 
ing defects would remain the es 
although two of the ten wou 

ve improved. 
ar of the same group of ten 
would have a record of er 
tion in elementary school, meee 
of the retardation being only O 
one term. About one out of ten 


would also have skipped in ele- 


mentary school. 
In high school one-half of the 


group would probably have ap 
or be in the act of failing we 
least one subject. Subjects in W y 
the language phase played a sare 
inent role, Le. English foe z 
commercial subjects, were likely 
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occur half the time. 


J 
TEN 
WOH-TOILGS 
Ort tte 


of the group were likely to succeed ~ 


in passing into a higher grade of 
English. 

This predominance of failure in 
“language” subjects. may possibly 
be ascribed to their greater enroll- 
-ment. The following table clari- 
fies the picture: 

In connection with their en- 
vironment, seven out of ten of the 
pupils were apt to be from fam- 
ilies having four children or less. 
English would be spoken in their 
homes, and in three of the seven 





‘Percent by Ree 

Subject Percentage ata) of 
* Estimated City Enrollment Enrollment Remedial Pl P E 

, Failed Failing 
English : 205,000 22.5 26 27. ; (3 
Comm. Subject 190,000 20.8 17 21 
Social Science 155,000 17.0 15 12 
Languages 150,000 16.5 12 | 4 
Science 120,000 13.2 5 Day 
Mathematics 90,000 9.9 15 15 


*Superintendents’ Report, 1934. 


Nine out of the ten would read 
a paper daily. In four instances 
the paper would be the News, The 
Times, Mirror, and Journal would 
be read by one pupil each. 
OUTCOMES 
Whereas the standard test meas- 
` ured reading skills and produced 
objective results, training in reme- 
dial reading had many subjective 
and immeasurable concomitants. In 
brief, these were: 
1. English teachers frequently re- 
ported that the active individ- 
ualized instruction and discus- 


gO 


.of them would belon 


2. Constant practice 


4 T 
nstances a sSecong 


hE used Dy the par. - 
A J : e to a Sie 


One of the ten wo 

that he had to be a truan 
illness as the causal factor hz 
time. AES AN f: 


h 





Nine of the group would he 
a dictionary and a radio. a 


dio. Eish 
£ to a library, | 


Two of them would be: member 


of a club. Five of them would 


attend the movies once a week, and 
two of the remaining pupils would _ 


attend twice a week. 


~~, 


sion of literature reading 19 f% — 


Set 


medial reading groups engen- ; 


on f , 
dered greater comprehens’ oy tually impossible. To his utter 


and appreciation on the p an o 
the pupil. 
reading with its empan a 
removing the inhibitory a 
tiers to smooth and chy self- 
reading, helped to in had 
confidence into pup an inte 
an aversion for the P ; 


age. 


and correction o 


Fees E - a 
A te Pe, 
> A 7) 


a yeas 
a eT eae 


s recon ia 
3, Periodic tests, prog es 
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hs in the pres- 
yupils con tributed 
att the high morale 
ong the medial, reading 
groups. = ei 
4 = fact that the attendance 
F record of the remedial reading 
classes was excellent and dis- 
a ciplinary cases few, further at- 





~-Check-List for Winding Up - 


| 6.0. Activities for the Term 


Of fundamental importance in 
the administration of any activity 
is the anticipation of the demands 
of that activity to the end that too 
many things do not remain to be 
done in a limited period of time. 
He who waits for the last week or 
two of the term to attend to 
everything involved in bringing 


4 ‘the G.O. term to a successful con- 


$ a will find an accumulation 
| s details, so many and so varied 
4S to render attention to all vir- 


: uu derment, he may find several 

clude ‘ae — questionnaires in- 

hs —equally pressing, suddenly 

ide q oemanding consideration 
ose mos 

© ter t crowded days of 


With this nein 

acompana principle in mind, the 
Pared serve as a guide for the 
“\ wind-up of the G.O. 


ile it is conceded that 





ying check-list was pre- 


tested to the success of the re- 
medial program. 


COMMITTEE ON REMEDIAL 
READING, 
W. E. SATTLER 
A. GOLDSTEIN 
M. Horowitz, Chairman. 


Straubenmiiller-Textile High 
School. 


“HIGH POINTS 


this list was drawn up to meet the 
needs peculiar to the situation at 


‘one city high school, and admitted 


that not everything appearing 
herein would apply to every school 
in the city, it is felt that most of 
the items mentioned will be es- 
sential for each school, for there 
is greater degree of similarity than 
difference in the set-up of the 
G.O.'s in the various dty high 
schools. Consequently, the check- 
list appearing below is submitted 
for whatever value it may serve 
to those newly assigned to the ad- 
ministration of a General Or- 
ganization. 


1. Obtain from the Senior | 


Grade Adviser the names 
of the seniors for inscrip- 
tion on the diploma covers. 


2. Collect the 100% G.O. 
Membership Banners from 
the various home rooms tO 
which they were award 
during the term. 
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10. 


11. 
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Prepare an accounting of 


all G.O. tickets printed. 


Order awards for excel- 
lence in scholarship, ath- 


letics and other extra-cur-_ 


ricular activities. 


Have charters prepared for 
distribution at the Award 
Assembly to newly recog- 
nized activities. 


j 


. Prepare notices to Senior 


home rooms concerning 


regulations governing the 
use of graduation gowns 
on Commencement Night. 


Send word to Seniors whi 
failed .to redeem their 
jewelry orders. 


Secure inventories from the 
coaches of teams and other 


custodians of property 


owned by the General Or- 
ganization. 


Announce the date set for 
closing the accounts, setting 
a deadline for submitting 
bills toward authorized ‘ap- 
propriations. 


Print G.O. Membership 


cards for the coming term. 


Return all 
Store 


unsold G.O. 
merchandise pur- 
chased on consignment. 


Arrange for final meetings 
of the G.O. Executive 
Board and the G.O. Coun- 
cil. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Li. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


: Mimeograpt 
j OSS eee @ o ttd e 


quired fo t Ne à 
a. Questionna ire 


i Fi, 

< Notices: a 

c. Home Room "ar 
Membership Lists 


d. Club Membershi 


AINI 
J Pp a, 
Lists. . 


iss 
Leics ‘ 
EE- 


Psh 


~ 


e. Parent Consent Cards 


Send to senior grade ad. 
viser the names of those 
seniors who failed to te | 
“deem their jewelry orders, | 


d 
U 


Arrange for special pro ` 


gramming of next terms | 
G.O. Store staff and'Lundh- 


room squad. 


Order supplies for new 
term. k 


Order posters for next 
term’s activities. | 


. 0 > 
Prepare in advance cards t S 


i Ve 
be mailed to NY ie i ae 


forming them of the af 
of their checks. | 


ndation cards 


Prepare comme 
P records 


and service 
staff members. | 


ce 4 
Obtain from the of cial 
list of the tentan term’ 
classes fot the a 
with that as 4 P° 


G.0: 
a. Prepare 10071 new 


Banners 


x 


erento 


at gh lie 


weir =f 





Zh: 


22. 


2): 
24, 


pi 

p Arrange the G.O. 
KLIS S a 4 
Membership cards ac- 

mera. 

cording to class reg- 
= isters for the new 

term. 


Obtain all medals, certifi- 
cates and awards for dis- 
tribution at Commencement 
Exercises, and arrange them 
in the order in which their 
recipients will be called to 
the platform. 


Have the G. O. Minutes 
Book brought up to date. 


Arrange the store room. 


Take inventory of G.O. 
Store merchandise. 


25., Order merchandise for the 
’ G.O. Store for the new 
term. 
26. Close Senior. Class Funds 
= account. 
27. Prepare a trial balance. 
28. Clear all outstanding bills. 
29, Prepare the books for clos- 
ing. 
30. Prepare Sales Tax Report. 
31. Close out checks outstand- 
ing a long period of time. 
32. Prepare letters to banks 
requesting confirmation of 
dlances as of the end of 
the school term. 
33, Take 


final readings on 


34, 


35. 


36.. 


D1 


38. 
a9. 


cash registers, turning the 
indicator back to “zero,” 
and removing the tape for 


filing. 


Prepare final bank deposit 
for the next term. 


‘ 


Give refunds for gown 
rentals to those seniors 
who failed of graduation. 


File “lost book” stubs re- 
ceived from teachers. 


Obtain final Lost Book 
Fund Report from faculty 


managers at Main Building 


and each of the annexes. 
Clear all memoranda. 
Bring all files up to date: 

a. Lost Book Fund 

b. N.Y.A. 

c. Correspondence 

d. Club Membership 


Lists 


e. Home Room G.O. 
Membership Lists 


f. Lists of “Winners of 
Awards. 


g. Subsidiary records of 
finances of publica- 
tions, school play, ath- 
letics, etc. 


h. Inventories. 


The foregoing list is to be sup- 
plemented by the procedure for 
closing the lunchroom books as 
prescribed in the one-hundred-page 
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A booklet issued by the High noo] lation of. these. 
$- Division. | the secondary schot 
Study in the primary g 


OD: ition’ are fall- the skeleton on which to place the 
Sie coil, For the high flesh. } 

j í ident has no background! Where can he get this? Not 
What € Ruse, can’ WE give fot i, a biology laboratory; not by 
ae ng the elaborateness of gene jooking through an elaborate com- 
: ; curricula in -the upper ae f ke-up and its influence on a ound microscope—but in the best 
What Plant Species?* Until recently, the natural n Pew plant organism when Ea workshop of all, the school garden. 

- curriculum consisted of four a -students do not wet a a ia How futile are our efforts, when 

esters of work; the first W produces 4 plant, , at 4 s raed the. students who can tell you 

“FE produces the seed In short, wete about the vacuoles in an amoeba 
teaching minutiae, not principles. far outnumber those who can dis- 
a | cuss intelligently the bee’s’ pere- 
grinations to a flower. “If I had 

my choice between twenty micro- 


$ L, DAVID SATLOW. Bie a 
| z = i Especially should ] Jive 
i Bushwick High School. ‘a word about the proposi l 

















When at first I gave thought to 
the title of my address there be- ey eua “Voted 
gan to run through my mind the |, | na a world, the second to 
tedious genus-species names that hysiol al. World, « the „third to Fe 
cost much patient memorization 3 iea ogy generally, and the FF es 
and seem to make Botany chiefly me to and animal repro. P pbuilding up of an apperceptive - 

, b ai uction. ecently, iments. $. : d 
a science of memorization. And Hon i all a à basis that our school garden a scopes and three rows of vegetables 
the thought came to me that, the ~. 9 a so-called’ year of geneml [| Nature Study can play its greatest < f a child's laboratory, I'd not 
science has practically wiped out E f dens at- 
ae — youl q all attention i the pla oneal a se n = high ‘abel j. hesitate to take the latter. The 
e - E g a * 
inrit Å _ a2 ead o dis and, if the new syllabus is similar | know I could use one. It becomes garden Cap develop those funda- 
n = a 7 : gster’s EDISESSE, 1 46 ‘the experimentil cnc the eo | more and more evi Aude Eide with: mental principles of nature that 
3 "sults -will be disastrous from the iii out nature study as the background every child should -have. 

What, then, should Botany, or view point of the student’s knowl- |) we can't really teach biology! Nature work may be divided 
its simplified form, Nature Study, edge of plant life. Already that |) Comenius’ Didactics are as per- into three divisions; the formal 
attempt to give the student? has become evident in the reactions tinent today as they were a cen- garden; nature’s garden which we 
Nature Study has been part of the of those students completing these |) aa ago. We must progress from may find in nearby lots, fields, and 
curriculum for at least seventy-five new science courses. Rat | F sunple tö the complex. woods; and the classroom garden, 


years. It was, of course, one of aie E o What which may be called the experi- 
the first of the natural sciences to These facts become eviden | about eons a = - 7 . ipon mental garden. 

: A a great deal of work O: 1 & ugnt to 
Sr A 2 portion of the level especially in nomenclatu i life € and understand the cycle of The formal garden (not formal 
wen a. n nd, in the sg cat to be seeping down from the fom seed to seed; he ought in the sense of design but rather 
» it was represente y i 


to know la e ° l ed 
l . ‘oh school. High f plant habitats and needs the place where things are planted) 
Botany. But, with the turn of the college into the hig en WE f °f nourishment: he ought to can give the child concepts of 


SEOs: the universal natural sci- school eae maS enclature my jee the symbiotic relation- man’s struggle with nature. Ta it ; 
ence, Biology, has come into our whelmed y the curious position w 4 ae plants and animals; he can find the complete picture . 
secondary school curricula and has that HE ae E3 as many forit fF, ae t to understand the balance of the cycles of nature; t9 it he j 
grown by leaps and bounds. It of teaching almost te a 


In all cases h find the endless manifesta- 
, . as are to un ses he ought: can un . 
seems to me logical, therefore, to (ie. new) words And derstand; he need not give tions of life expressed in growth | 


Tt seems to me that it is in the 














é ass: i  definiți , 
discuss the relationship and articu- a foreign , language ae % ay i see teplete with technical and reproduction; in it he finds | 
secondly, in eal of Biolo i {i Stang i 8y- If he could under- correlations with his geography: : 
dinnar oF aina the botanical gp e at out it s understand ee he would his history and bs P = | 
Be School Garden Conference, Detobet a begin to © ions i Eea ! uch. He would have subjects. In short, the § 
S 1936. » October 29, elaborate discuss! S 
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be the starting place for h 
curriculum. = 





The garden serves its purpose 
least of all when the youngsters 
just raise the vegetables. If that 
is all the purpose it serves, it is 
a failure! For that process will 
not get a return commensurate 
with the outlay. The garden is a 
schoolroom. It must be used in 
that light; it must reach every 
child, not merely the garden club. 


It is as much a part of the school 
as is a classroom. 


The lot across the street is a 
garden—nature’s own. In most 
city lots, you may identify many 
common plants. Yarrow, parsnip, 
trefoil, sheep laurel, pokeweed, 
milkweed, mustard, mullein, Joe 
Pye-weed, knotweed, evening prim- 
rose, daisies and Jasters are but a 
few of them. The streets to and 
from school will introduce dozens 
f trees like sycamore, poplar, red 
maple, pin oak. The Latin names 
for these we may sometimes for- 
get; but the fact that they are life, 
growth, we should never forget! 


The classroom may be an ideal 
garden laboratory. A narcissus in 
a pot is just a flower. But tell the 
youngsters whence the bulb comes 
and we have something vital. Let 
them raise beans on blotting pa- 
per. What questions arise in their 
minds? Let them grow an onion 
and find its flower, Sweet potatoes, 
lemons, and a host of others about 
which I need not tell you are good 


6A 


subj or exp 
“the youngster begin 
with these, when } i 
directed to satisfac Ory 
there is developed within 
beginning i, 


bh 


of a uaa 
spirit. He becomes a young 
ologist interested in life! am 


DES 


Let me summarize, Our 
species can give to the child 


l; 


. i 
k A 


principles 
viously; 


2. Information and 


fic plants; 


plant 
An understanding of the 


enumerated pre 


factual 
knowledge concerning speci- 
e) 


3. An understanding of the $ 
i economic importance of the |) 


plant world; 


4. An understanding _ of the 
interrelationship between 
plants and animals, and 3 
broader view of the sym 
biotic plan of nature; 


5. An appreciation of f 
aesthetic side of nature, 3° 
through it an understand 
of beauty and a desire 


learning. 


R. 
. FRED M. SCHELLHAMME 


, l 
Evander Childs High Schoo 


‘ ols: j 
Guidance in the High Set? 
a Practical Consideratio type 
ne 
When there was only of rhe 


mic, 
of high school, the acade ar 
problem of where tO sen 


> 
bae 
P i ll aF Os afte 





+ 
A 
b> 5 


ad = 


chool child who was 
say ye to cor inue his education 
x10U5 ty > ? 


ALY 


i j not exist. The’ student who 


‘ai lec ‘in his studies of the one 


“ho could not fit into the scheme 


of school ; 
ag iain out and was either ab- 


organization. simply 


sorbed into the industrial world or 

entered the tanks of the unem- 

loyed. The problem confronting 

ti elementary school graduate of 

today is twofold. In the first 

place, he must be ready to make 

'a definite choice regarding the type 

of high school, whether industrial, 

vocational or academic, which he 
would like to attend. In the sec- 
ond place, in accordance with the 
compulsory education law, he 
must be resigned to remaining 1n 
school until he is at least seventeen 
years of age. To assist the pros- 
pective high school candidate in 
meeting the problem just men- 
tioned, educators must be prepared 
to answer these three. questions: 
l. What type of high school will 
best harmonize with the mental, 
Physical, and emotional needs of 
the child? 2, What measures can 
be taken to prevent failure, mal- 
adjustment, and crime among 
Schoo] children? 3, What guid- 
Pm Procedure or mechanism 
ce ae school set up to assist 
tory e n making a satisfac- 
ment? ool or vocational adjust- 


These 


SWered {estions cannot be an- 
or it „ ponditionally, at present, 
S Urst necessary to revaluate 


the aims and objectives of second- 
ary education in terms of these 
newer problems. Perhaps it would 
be better to redetermine the aims 
and objectives of each differently 
organized high school inasmuch as 
secondary education is in a large 
measure no longer a preparation 
for college. The present tendency 
in the high schools, however, is 
definitely toward training for ef- 
ficiency in trade and craft proc- 
esses, for preparation in business, 
and for an introduction to the oc- 
cupations calling for mechanical 
skill. Thus, the high schools are 
assuming, to a great degree, the 
burden of preparing the adolescent 
for economic efficiency. 


One source of student-maladjust- 
ment has its roots in the common 
belief of many parents that an 
academic education is desirable 
for all school children irrespective 
of what intelligence tests and ele- 
mentary school accomplishment 
may reveal, To attempt & guid- 
ance program without the full co- 
operation of the parent is to 10- 
vite disaster. 


An educational testing progtsm 
and an evaluation — of sch 
achievement would give & M y 
reliable index of the child's - i 
to profit from some form of s = 
training. There should be ne z 
opportunity for the student ] aA 
unsuccessful in one type ok 
school to transfer to one ` i 
suited to his abilities. 
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The proper placement of the need: 
i tent $ Hide at ypes. 
ferent : sn tae 


student in a school that meets his 
emotional and mental qualities 
will tend to eliminate many cases 
of maladjustment. . Children who 
manifest severe emotional disturb- 
ances should be referred to a psy- 
chiatrist for salutary treatment, It 
may even be desirable to have 
psychiatrists located at . certain 
focal points in school districts to 
which pupils may be sent for ex- 
amination, assistance, and guid- 
ance. 


If the school is to aid the future 
high school graduate in pursuing 


a useful occupation or ‘in con- 


.tinuing his education, the guid- 
ance counselor must be prepared 
to answer these two questions: 
1. Will business organizations 
have a place for the commercial, 
‘vocational or industrial school 
graduate? 2. Is it certain that 
local colleges will accept graduates 
from the. local academic high 
schools—and if so will the profes- 
sional schools of the country ac- 
cept such college graduates? | 


It is obvious from the foregoing 
discussion, that a guidance pro- 


gram is desirable, if not admitted- - 


ly essential, for every high school. 
Furthermore, in view of the fact, 
that no two high schools have the 
same course of study or the same 
type of student, the organization 
of the guidance department should 
vary somewhat in each high school 


PE 


‘was made to discover what induces 


“we can use to improve their out- 


to meet | 


ABRAHAM > B.. BER} 
` Guidance | Co insela 
Boys High School) ` 


Why do Pupils Read? 


Report of a Preliminary Stud 
Made at Walton High Schio J | 
At Mrs. Easterbrook’s suggestion” A 

and under her guidance an effort a 


pupils to read, and what methods. q 


Side reading. ‘The aid of teachers. 
as well as their pupils was called 


upon in an attempt to find the {$ - 
answers to these general questions: — | 


1. Which methods for assign- 
ing outside reading are most fre- . 
quently used by teachers? 


2. What influences did the stu- 
dents find most potent in encour 
aging their ‘outside reading? — 

Twenty-three teachers responde 
to the questionnaire. Not all a 
those responding had sampled 4 
of their classes; the results are 


7 : yerthe- 
necessarily inconclusive. Ne 


less, the fact of a wide sampinB 
helps to form tentative emp 
these questions. One other o 
tion need be mentione i 
Methods written in by tesc ee e 
the first question anc p 
suggested by students a 
ond, since they did not sonnait 
part of the printed q" 


Pa oo Se oe e 
me er oe Ranednteas r 








D aA 


form t. 


fr 
basis of any 
cal study at this time. 
\ Ts ba ecarts ae y 
to a later possible ques- 
ey may. prove fruitful, 













| 


Aadi d 
jonnaite | 
more imp RAA 
present figures would indicate. At 
ihe same time all of these addi- 
i tions are suggestive of lines we 
: may follow in our work of encour- 


a aging pupil reading.. 


In answer to the question, 


a “Which of the following methods | 


do you use most frequently in as- 
signing outside reading?” the 
teachers responded as follows: 


1. Type of literature.............. 19 


2.Recommendations based upon 
teacher’s own general read- 


LS) a oe ee a E. pan Eo 
3. Books centered about a specific 
Problem ooooo.. oo. cceccccceneocee 12 
4. Home reading lists ............ 11 


Other methods suggested b 
teachers were: = i 


Visits to the library (3) 


Book reviews (2) 
Reading of sample passages (2) 


Reports centered a bout an 
a (2) 


Book used by movies (1) | 


tent P senny Our emphasis in as- 
a i ge is on literary types. 
more Eua ar is also made by 
en half of the teachers that 
pro Beneral reading forms a 
Pet basis for students’ 





jortant, certainly, than our 


own tion, in W 


reading. (The influence of teach- 
er’s recommendation—a somewhat 
larger category—does rank third, 
according to the pupils, in impor- 
tance.) Only twelve teachers often 
use the method of assigning read- 
ing of books centered about a 
specific problem. It is interesting 
to observe that the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English is now 
at work upon home reading lists 
which will follow exactly this plan. 
A leading article in the English 
Journal of October 1936, called 
“Can We Vitalize English?” ad- 
vocates, as the result of a series of 
controlled experiments, the use of 
this method. 


The least popular of the four 
methods suggested in the question- 
naire was assignment through 
Home Reading lists. A check 
upon the validity of our procedure 
as teachers is found in the students’ 
own reactions. The use of Home 
Reading lists is almost at the bot- 
tom of the list of effective influ- 
ences in encouraging pupil reading. 


Four teachers said, in response 
to the question “Which of the 
above methods do you seldom or 
never use?” that they did not as- 
sign books centered about a Laer 
problem; and three that they di 
not use their own reading as ê 
basis of making reading assign- 


ments. 


In response to the third ques- 


hich students were ask 
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by their teachers whether or no 
each of thirteen listed influences 
plays a considerable part in en- 
couraging their outside reading, 
the following results were obtained, 
the responses being listed in the 


order of their numerical impor- 
tance: 


AL Recommendations by 
family and friends........1852* 


2. Movies ..........2.22.------0---- 1488 
3. English teacher’s recom- 
mendation .................... 1430 


4. Books available at home 1183 
5. Formal book reports... 997 


6. Book reviews in maga- 
zines, newspapers ........ 909 


7. Teacher’s reading of 
sample passages ............ 806 


8. Interest aroused in other — 
books of a kindred na- 
ture by study of a book 
or subject in class.......... 733 


9.Recommendations by 
teachers of subjects other 
than English 20... 716 


10. Home reading lists or 


pamphlets -.0. 0. 613 
11. Book chats ....0000000000.. 553 
12. The librarian ................ 428 
13. Charts of other stu- 

dents’ reading .............. 52 


BQ 


> The students ther 

teered the following ag 
fluences: 1-7 m 

Appeal of certain author 

Rae c À 

Browsing, and “open shelf 

Books which look inte 


resting! 
Attractive titles are 


ARTE > 
Dai 


“One-week books” 


; lists of ney 
> F r 
books ; g. 


Book-of-the-Month an 
clubs 


Radio 


Sequels 


These results seem to reveal: 


1. That almost all of the in — 
fluences mentioned are sufficiently f 
important numerically to warrant 
our taking advantage of them at » 


one time or another in our effort 
to get pupils to read more and 
better books. | 


2. That informal and in $ 
methods, rather of suggestion | 


of requirement, play far the largest 
role in encouraging reading: 

two influences receiving the larg ; 
number of rėsponses ate !® 
class. 


-1a Of 
a ger ge 2 a 


school seem to play 4s ne in SUB 
and perhaps a larget pa! eadiog 


f 
gesting and encouraging ache 


than that which w€ as 
exert. 


d similar F 


* J sdi ag 
eS oP baa i lei 
ee a oink 3 









oats 
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reading 


tne g 


as a d eterrent. It is interesting to 


n 


Ra K 
Ai - 








? apparently per- 

ya jarge service in encourag- 
OL: ? O ‘ Bes ” : 

“This seems to contradict 


eneral feeling that they act 


"ote the conclusion of the commit- 


‘tee of the New York City Asso- 


ciation of Teachers of English in 
their “Survey of Reading in Typ- 


ical High Schools in New York.” 


«| ,.the English classroom 
is not a codrdinating force as 
far as reading and motion pic- 

tures are concerned. ‘Though 
much has been accomplished, 
the possibilities of this motiva- 
tion of reading are practically 
untouched.” 


The Scholastic magazine attempts 
to motivate reading in this way in 
its study helps for motion pictures. 


3. That availability is an im- 
portant factor in inducing reading. 
Perhaps we should try more and 
more to put books into pupils’ 
hands. The supply being necessa- 
nly limited, the next best thing is 
R w the pupils into the library, 
n help them to get books. Many 


tea ; 
chers reported this as a very ef- 
ective device, 


E A on such methods as 
5 vy charts, or of book chats, 
te a fair picture of 
S$ to y Value, Students con- 
gestions paang readily to sug- 
tive titles y friends, and to attrac- 
and book of books, Student charts, 

chats too, combine both 


thei 


methods; but since few teachers 
use them, no adequate basis for 
student reaction can be obtained. 


7. The student’ own added 
suggestions, spontaneous as they 
are, prove particularly enlightening. 
Obviously, when we interest our 
pupils in some author we have 


done a great deal in stimulating 


their desire to read more, judging 
by the figures they have given. Sur- 
prisingly large as influences are the 
various book clubs (like the Lit- 
erary Guild and the Book-of-the- 
Month Club), the radio (see com- 
ment on the movies), and lists of 
new (usually one-week) books in 
libraries. 


The results, meager as they are, 
may, I hope, nevertheless be sug- 
gestive in some measure. They may 
point out to teachers some untap- 
ped or only partially tapped re- 
sources at their command, and 
they may reemphasize effective 
methods already in use, confirming 
and encouraging their further use. 


EDITH NAGELBERG. 


Walton High School. 


Pupil Guidance for Children's 
Science Fair Exhibits 


My pupils have been successful 
contestants on several occasions at 
the Children’s Science Fair. Un- 
doubtedly without my aid they 
would not have produced such 
worth while exhibits. Possibly, 
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however, they may have have re l 


ceived too much assistance from 
me. Thus between teacher guid- 
ance - and teacher performance 
there should be a fine line of dis- 
tinction and it is the consideration 
of this problem that has prompted 
me to examine the method I in- 


tend to follow in the future. At. 


the same time I should like to 
offer this article as a guide to 
others in connection with future 
Children’s Science Fair exhibits. 


The first problem is the selec- 
tion of pupils. In the past I have 
told my classes about the Fair and 
have asked pupils to see me at the 
end of the period if they were in- 
terested. The results were disap- 
pointing because, as a rule, no pu- 
pils appeared. I then decided to 
call to my desk at the end of the 
period the boys I felt would make 
good material. This method I 
have found successful. I believe 
in choosing boys during the latter 
part of the fall term before the 
Christmas holidays, and from the 
fifth and sixth grades, since I have 
very few pupils below the fifth, 
and the seventh and eighth term 

pupils are not available because 
they will either be graduated be- 
fore the Fair or will be too busy 
with graduation to give the proper 
time to the project. In a personal 
chat of a few minutes, I seek to 
entice my victims, and usually 
snare them. The pupils are in- 
formed that the Science Depart- 
ment or their teacher will defray 


=f, 


all major expenses fo 
but in reti rn the finishe 
will belong to the school, 
over, in group exhibits any x 
money won under teacher g idi 
also will belong to the gepa 
which, incidentally, is a ruling ke 
ceived from the American lasi 
tute, although F have not seen sy a 
a statement in any pamphlet, © 


a 
Next, I offer the pu 


make it plain that they are not 
restricted to these. Thus far one a 


of my suggestions has been ac. 


cepted on each occasion. I aimto. P 


propose models of commercial — 


processes and feel that these should ay 


be “working” exhibits, since I be- 


Following this, I advise, most 
plainly the advantage of an early 
experience, that the teacher and pu- 
pils read carefully the previous 
year’s Children’s Science Fair pam- 
phlet for guidance and strictly ad- 
here to its rules. Later, the pr 
sent year’s pamphlet, when it af 
rives should be given the same a 
tensive review. Incidentally, i 
should be considered one ° 
books of reference and nye 


u 
used occasionally as 2 chec i 
° t a 

There are many suggestion sev 
the teacher might m ald keeP 
eral ways in which he $ ii ex- 
control. I offer 4 few. n early 


t 


f 
lain the advantage ° kely © 
ans Pupils are a that 
procrastinate. 


og 


: 


tions as to possible exhibits hy $ 


a 
y 


-S 
2 


lieve that they lend more appeal. oe 


tn OTF ber Se me onat 


` > 
4 
E 
J 
l 
$ 
$ 


„i at the 4 


the wot 


-þe assigned 


work for whi 
e sponsible 


f Then again, insis 
—_— keep the teacher informed of all 


-i aS 


me 
Lave all the um 3 world 
NAV e l - 
hey Jie + minute find that 


1ast F: 
alé ieee wide 
have tO tus. n to com plete the 


pie) Jext, in a group project, 1t 


N 
fe = for the ‘teacher to allocate 
> ork, Each pupil ener 
hi „udes, if possible, shoul 

eg eee phase of the 
ch he is primarily re- 
and on which he is the 
Of course, he may call 
hers for assistance. 
t that the pupils. 












authority. 


progress at fixed intervals. Pos- 
sibly assign a definite ‘day after 
school for a weekly conference. 
A helpful suggestion may save 
weeks of effort and possibly pre- 


vent a wreck of the entire project. 


Another great aid to pupils is 
the sources of information that 
the teacher can suggest, among 
which are text and reference books 
in the field, books at the main pub- 
lic library, and Government pam- 
phlets which are available by writ- 
ing to the Government Printing 
Office. The main public. library 
has copies of many of these latter 
Publications, but pupils must ob- 
ain a statement from the high 
School librarian to the effect that 


the books are not available at the 


high School. 


Co 7. oio i 
Hip Mmercial organizations should 


Intery; 
info. ie wed both for sources of 
Ormation 


Mater ial an 
ance, 


as well as for display 
d also for aid and guid- 
Upils should be instructed 





in the art of letter writing and all 
letters should be subject to inspec-. 
tion. Any "phone calls should like- 
wise be approved since unsatisfac- 
tory ones are a reflection on the 
school and cause annoyance to 
commercial concerns. 


Pupils should be asked to re- 
member that courtesy dictates that a 
self-addressed stamped envelope 
should be enclosed wherever a re- 
ply is expected. 


Let us now assume that the ex- 
hibit is completed so far as opera- 
tion is concerned, the product has 
been made, or the proper results 
have been obtained. It must still 
be assembled with an eye towards 
aesthetic appeal. All signs should 
be carefully constructed. Large 
letters should be mechanically 
drawn. Long statements are more 
attractive if typewritten. Material 
should be advertised, wherever 
possible, by displaying photo- 
graphs of the actual process. 


Above all, it must be impressed 
upon students that neatness is im- 
perative. The entire thought 
should be: is there any portion 
which could be made to appeat 
more tidy? Finally, the construc- 
tion of the exhibit should be such 
that the public cannot spoil or dis- 
arrange Or appropriate the parts. 
It is most disheartening to find an 
exhibit which has taken months to 
produce, destroyed by the incon- 
siderateness of others. Last term, 
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“4 ji my pupils to take turns 
i po icing their exhibits, prior to 
€ review of the judges, until all 


people were required to leave the 
museum. 


As a mark of courtesy, all ma- 
terial aid of commercia 


l organiza- 
tions 4 


should ‘be acknowledged, 
and, if possible, photographs of 
the assembled display should be 
sent to them. They often value 
highly this mark of appreciation. 


As a fitting complement, ar- 


rangement may be. made with the 


r 


Nature Magazine's Guide to 
Science Teaching 


By E. E. Laurence Palmer, Di- 
rector of Nature Education of the 
American Nature Association and 
Professor of Rural Education at 
Cornell University. Published and 
copyrighted by the American Na- 
ture Association, 1936, 


An enriching program provides 
access to a wide range of supple- 
mentary material. I am glad that a 
recognized leader in nature educa- 
tion has made the basic content of 
the Nature Magazine available to 
teachers of elementary science. The 
excellent pictures of the magazine 
have been included The book is 
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exhibitor to compose ‘ | ‘ 

upon the Project, This 
aid the pupil in erh S Wil 
serve as a lasting record -PMAN 
tire effort. - Thus så of the k 
faculty adviser can b See Nat the 
able aid to his 
tually performing 
work. 


ression but 


MILTON G. Wo 
James Madison High School 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


a guide and provides for growth 
In ten major “realms.” The author 
freely admits the limitations of 4 
guide for one magazine. The role 
of the publication is to supplement 
and enrich existing courses. As 


such, progressive teachers will wish . 


to add it to their kit. 

William Gould Vinal, Nations! 
Recreation Association, New York 
City, Nov. 25th, 1936. 


How Important is a Job 
Interview? 


ers teach 

How many grade ene 3 
ers, and others in oom oi 
n um ° 
ment consider the P rore send 


the personal interv cal 


TE 


E ASAS 
» 
s Re eee 


; Creer, 


Pen” 


y their gia 
merit? Out 
chines has used a very practical 
booklet, “How to Get a Good 
Position,” by Ely and Hord. There 
are some excellent Suggestions 1n 
“this short but practical pamphlet 
on the many and varied problems 
of job hunting. | ; 

After we had discussed several 
chapters in the booklet which in- 
volved actual experience in filling 
out applications, answering “Help 
Wanted” ads, and writing unsolic- 
ited letters of applications, we 
came to the chapter on canvassing 


NLL é ' 
class 11 tice Ma- 


m for positions. 


Before this chapter was discussed 
in class, I thought it would be a 
good idea if I carried out person- 
ally some of the suggestions made 
by the authors. Therefore, I se- 
cured an interview one Saturday 
morning, through a friend of mine, 
with the personnel manager of a 
large organization in Wall Street. 
‘ was an interesting experience, 
ep I learned what the busi- 
ien especially the personnel 

fter one aes from applicants. 
a catd of ee I was given 
Personnel noe uction to another 
large trust Soren par k 
~ Hpany, also in Wall 


Ih ¢ 
tins oe difficulty in locating 
y a ing When I final- 
Bave me €d, the enormous edifice 
impressi à feeling of awe, This 
come more vivid 


Aen 
Catered the building and 


N 


4 
"A CcHtIAT x (9 CCK Oy 


Fà 
ae 


‘noticed the uniformed guards, the 


many pages, and the very business- 
like and formal atmosphere. A 
meeting of some sort was in pro- 
gress around a table, and I was at 
a loss to know just what to do in 
these strange surroundings. 

Suddenly, I remembered my 
card. I showed it to a page, who 
guided me to the employment man- 
agers large office on the ninth 
floor. Many people were filling in 
applications, and one or two were 
being interviewed. Everything was 
so quiet and so formal that, for 
the first time,-I realized what an 
effort it must be for our students 
to adapt themselves to such an at- 
mosphere. 

Finally, I met Mr. Bank, the 
personnel director, who cordially 
assured me that he would be happy 
to receive some of our students and 
interview them for prospective po- 
sitions. I told him how uneasy 
and nervous I had felt before en- 
tering his office. To my surprise, 
he was not amused, but agreed 
instead that too many teachers and 
parents expect a beginner to have 
the poise and confidence that come 
only from more specialized train- 
ing at school in the technique of 
interviewing, and from long con- 
tact with the business world. 

Would it not be advisable to 
send our seniors out to rub elbows 
with employment directors, agen- 
cies, and other sources, of work 
before graduation, to gain the valu- 
able experience this would afford? 
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Is it not essential to put more the Latin=American rep 
Stress on this phase of business to New York City, h 


training for our young people? 


| GENE D. BOLLER. 
Tottenville High School. 


Student Pan Americanism 
Goes to Cuba 


For six years, now, the high 
schools, colleges and even junior 
high schools of New York City 
and various other cities in the 
United States have been forming 
clubs. to cultivate a proper under- 
standing of the culture and civil- 
ization of our American neighbors 
to the south of us. These clubs are 
banded together into the “Pan 
American Student League”, which 
directs inter-club activities on a 
wide scale. Every known educa- 
tional method has been employed 
to bring to the attention of the 
members and their schoolmates the 
importance of knowing more about 
the Latin-Americans and under- 
standing their method of living. 
Students today want to know how 
the other half of this hemisphere 
lives and why they do certain 
things. Friendship for these peo- 

ple has grown enormously. 
Something more was necessary, 
however, in order to make this 
friendship and understanding mul- 
tilateral. It was with this in mind 
that the League sent out a good- 
will delegation last summer. It 
was thought advisable to start with 
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Sawa AN 


the League. ; ‘Hence (i a 
Director, Mr. William Wa 
the Chairman of the Agu 
Council, Dr. Henry E. ye 


rived in Havana Cuba, on TA . 
18, 1936. News of their co 
was communicated to the fie 
of the League in Havana, pattiq 
larly to one Federico de Cri 
Jt., a native Cuban, who was oni 
Student President of the League xi 
when he studied in one of the high | 
‘schools in this city. He 3 


” 





A 


the delegation was to make 
of the possibilities of creati 
American clubs in Havana, 





as to extend the personal hand | 


of friendship on behalf of the E 


League. 


Dr. Hein and Mr. Wachs were 
met at the pier by a delegation of 
students of the University of Ha- 
vana, who escorted them to their 
hotel. From that time on until a 
week later, when the delegation 


started its return trip to New York, | 


they were kept continually gs} 

with paying personal calls as en í 
as seeing the city and the surrou® e; 
ing countryside. a. 


Many students came to — 
the North American Pan 
canists in order to learn “ort ae 
personally what could wa ae 
foment a spirit of mutué act be 
standing, amity and reep 
tween Cuban students 2° 


sey Pa 


hem 


ei 


$ : Procus; 





nedi. OEN 
d Unite 23 


i 
; 


United States, would be received 
eich the same cordiality accorded 
a: è 


to the United States delegation in 
Cuba. 


Se Or pates. 
a study f 


| 
| 

: X 
as well | 


rf py y 
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erts Bi ns WeELE oe 
nterchange of corre- 
between these “people 
headquarters with a 
o ee 
sy toward discussing mutual 
View o . . 
sblems and exchanging literature. 
DrC i 
p e Cuban students were assured 
pe any of them on visiting the 


J Í ko 
SOLL ICIS 


3 | ef 1) oh 
AC League 


were 


Everywhere the people 


~ga FE courteous, respectful and apprecia- 
was in E 
formed that the sole purpose of f 


tive of the altruism of the dele- 
Conversations were held 
with the school teachers who dis- 
cussed ways and means of intro- 
ducing true friendship. 

So much for the direct contact 
with the people in Havana. The 


$ net result of such contact was very 


gratifying in as much as it con- 
vinced them of the good faith and 


$ sincerity of North American Pan 


Americanists. 


Another phase of the delega- 
NS activities was to visit officials 
of the country and lay before them 
Plans formulated by the Pan Amer- 
an Student League. United 
Ha Ambassador Jefferson Caf- 
a n Most helpful in suggest- 
ie ys and Means of interview- 

© public officials. He showed 


a 
| wee vivid interest in the 
"Posted on ais upon keeping 
delegates : Progress made. The 
ere fortunate also in 
an interview with the 


ucation, who was 


tio 






3 vastly interested and who made 


plans for starting a summer school 
in Cuba for North American teach- 
ers interested in Cuban culture as 
well as Latin-American civilization 
in general. More details of this 
will be furnished later on. The 
Sub-Secretary of State was very 
helpful and promised to coöperate 
with the Secretary of Education in 
this worthy enterprise. Some of 
the officials of the large U. S. cor- 
porations in Havana announced a 
desire to coöperate. The crown- 
ing success, however, of the com- 
mission was met in the personal 
promise of the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, Colonel Fulgencio Ba- 
tista, and of the President of the 
Republic, His Excellency, Mr. Mi- 
guel Mariano Gómez, who coöper- 
ated actively. The Chief of Staff 
of the Army, as is known, is in- 
terested in conducting certain edu- 
cational projects which require 
outdoor life under trained officers. 
It was for this reason that the del- 
egation approached him, since one 
of the plans involves the acquaint- 
ing of our American youngsters 
with the outdoor life of Cuba. This 
can be made possible through the 
codperation of the army in a purely 
non-militaristic sense. 

Colonel Batista was enthusiastic. 
In the discussion with him the 
delegation outlined plans and ex- 
plained to him how he could be 
of help. This he promised: faith- 
fully to consider more carefully. 
The President of the Republic was 
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deeply moved by the interest of e 


North Americans in the people of 
his country as well as of his neigh- 
boring Latin countries and prom- 


ised to codperaté with all of the of- 


cials of his Republic whom the ’ 


delegates had seen. Before the 
delegation left, he was gtacious 
enough to wear a Pan American 
Student League pin. 

The League now has very defi- 
nite tasks set for itself to perform 
as a direct outgrowth of this visit. 
Plans and details are to be drawn 
up and submitted, and it is more 
than likely that within a few 
Months very definite methods of 
cooperation will be approved by 
officials in Cuba. This will be an 
experimental phase of the League’s 
work. The success which is almost 


certain in the Cuban enter rise is 
bo P 


bound to mean success in the same 
field with other countries of Latin 
America. 

Throughout the entire stay the 
delegation was given considerable 
publicity by local newspapers. This 
helped to increase the field of act: 
ivity by letting the entire Republic 
know of the activities of the 
League. 

WILLIAM WACHS. 
James Monroe High-School. 


Pedagogic Pocket Dictionary 


1. License Examination — Mod- 
ern version, of the Inquisition. 

2. Board of Examiners—Source 
of all Wisdom, 

3, Teacher — Upright mammal 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


. Teacher's Ni 


i Principal—Pays l 


i Dean—Emotional S 


tna 


+ Or i “di C : 
place to get Tost į 
if you have an ap 
Lots of rooms’ to crs, 
Nightmare 17 
izens Budget Comm; ission, i 
School—Place where Life i 
the Raw is being Civilized 
mt te interest 4) 
u. (See rating slip atai 
at end 
of term.) : : E : 


of school, 


which something is always be. 


Vocational Guidance Counsel- | | 


lor—Man who is turning all - 
the Village Hampdens and 
Miltons into mechanics. 
Custodian Engineer — “Bow, 
bow to authority on high.” 
Examination—Period of mu- 


“tual retaliation between st 


dent and teacher. You get 
back what you taught in 2°" 
versions. Pe. 
Lesson Plans — ‘Things oa 
materialize beautifully °° P 
er. ae 
Official Period = ne ee 
when ` relationship at 
party of the first patt G ; 
and party of the sec gre a 
(class) is at its i 
amity or enmity. ro ptt v 
Conferences—Placé 

off the chest. 
Alertness Course 


The pede | 














afety-valv | : 
Children—Something aro ‘ 3 


ing “centered” or “m. F 
tivated”. f 


iia a: 


Bes 


F 20. Report Card—Where teachers 


ducated. — 
ete SE a? 
wt ra-ClifriCula: activiti aS 
Reward for being good. If 
you re goc d, yo l get more. 
TA E a RA, 
isis — Observation by a, 
aa : 3 
Eitor at a critical moment in 


———e 


class behavior. 
19. Fire Drill =a The pause that 


refreshes. 


show up students. 
21. Social Functions—Where stu- 
dents show up teachers. 
22. Intelligence Tests — Out of 


- style. 
23, I. Q.—What tests discover is 
not there. 


24. Transfer of. training — Pupil 
exchange of homework and 
book reports. | 
Vacation—Why teachers live 
long. 
26. Commencement — Parting is 
such sweet sorrow. 
SARAH THORWALD STIEGLITZ. 
. Thomas Jefferson High School. 


2. 


A 


A Teacher Looks at In-Service 
raining 


Ta is interesting to note that 
a institutions for the training 
eachers have become aware that 


New > 

$a  echniques and new curricula 
e : a 
Cssary in the education of 


the soci i Th 
Social science instructor. e 

new Master of Arts i i 

d os ts in Teaching 


sity, ; 
» In 
sites Pies the student is re- 
© social ass an examination in 
tard Sciences as well as in his 
ticular 


Specialty, is an illustra- 





‘ted by Harvard Univer- 


ayaa ý 
$ i5 ‘ 
ribs 
a 


tion of a tendency on the part of 


schools of education to give a well 
rounded education 
economics and government. The 
papers on the subject of “The 
Preparation and Continued Growth 
of Teachers” read at the Confer- 
ence of the Middle States History 


_ and Social Science Teachers Asso- 


ciation held at Teachers College, 
Columbia, on November 20, 1936, 
presented the viewpoint that in all 
probability our future instructors 
will be equipped in scholarship and 
method to participate in a unified 
program for the social studies. 
However, the vital need at the 
moment is for the education of 
teachers in service if a correlation 
course is at all to be effective. This 
is necessary because specialization 
rather than codrdination was 
stressed in the training of teach- 
ers. In the past, schools of edu- 
cation have produced specialists in 
the teaching of history. The exi- 
gencies of the present require 
scholarliness in all the socal sa- 
ences, and an understanding of the 
theories and techniques appropriate 
to the presentation of a fusion so- 
cial studies course. In the Rich- 
mond Hill High School, where a 
unified social science course is in 
the process of maturing, several 
steps have been undertaken to 
overcome the difficulties presented. 
In the first place, a two hout 
a week course under the direction 
of the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment has been organized, Alert- 
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in history, ’ 
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ness credit is granted. Thet 
no tuition fee. This is a rather 
practical course in which both con- 
tent and method problems in- 
volved in the correlation of social 
Science subjects at Richmond Hill- 
High School are carefully analyzed 
and discussed. ` For example, the 
teachers participate in the construc- 


tion. and organization of the course ` 


of study. An attempt was made 
to teach a chronological survey of 
American History in approximately 
a week to overcome the deficiencies 
of the topical method, but after 
experiential evidence most of the 
members of the group felt that 
little was accomplished. It is sub- 
mitted that it is a step in the right 
direction when teachers are given 
the right to take part in the con- 
struction and evaluation of a course 
of study. Then again, each mem- 
ber of the study group is given an 
Opportunity to present how he 
would prepare and teach a par- 


ticular unit of subject matter, i.e. 


making of the assignment, im- 
portant books that should be read, 
motivation, illustrative material, 
attitudes that ought to be devel- 
oped, etc. In addition, the regular 
practice among the teachers of 
classroom observation followed by 
critical analysis and constructive 
suggestion has had beneficial ef- 
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‘tate the continued gro th 
` i 


course is well we +h ocial Scienc tase! Unprepared 
l Furthermore, in oct After Reading Their Assign- 
Mi l Orde ment Conscientious! —And What 
i Social Science Teacher 
Can Do. About It 
ocial science teachers have long 
had to contend with the problem 
ae teaching their students the 
meaning of words—in addition to 
History, Civics, Economics and 
Economic Geography. This task 
assumes major proportions when 
one realizes that the course of study 
~ keeps growing, while the time at 
the disposal of the teacher remains 
limited to a certain number of 
_teaching periods per term. The 
history teacher must teach the same 
| course of study today that he did 
because it is highly impossible for ! fy TOAS RRO; Yet enough history 
each instructor to read with efiag |). "3 been written in the past Six 
every newspaper and periodical on Ẹ i, Ci in the United States and in 
the market. This activity has e Ẹ. Ns to require an additional 
couraged a spirit of helpfulness } a z ke adequate study. The 
and coöperation, and from g E e 
points of view is highly benefict 
to all the participants. 


. cor- : 
ake eff ective 4 7 
Thus to m e soca 


Bp 


teacher, a Department libra. 
taining. many of the } St by 
and periodicals in the soci ie 
ences has been established TA 
effort is thus made ‘to: paN 
most scholarly thou 
ject at the dispos 


studies faculty. | 

Another procedure which- ha | 
recently been adopted with excel. 
lent results is the collection by 
each teacher of significant news. 


Put the 
ght on the sub 
al of; the social 


paper and periodical clippings and ye 
the circulation of these articles 

among the members of the De 3 | 
partment. This project is essential — + 


m, re, the mad national- 
; ism in Europe and the Orient— 
4 these are vital problems which 
< must be thoroughly threshed out 


in : . 
Our social Science classes. Yet 


i th ; 
relation program mr Hill High fe, ae tbulaty ‘difficulties of our 
sciences, the Richmon s service 5 nts, their lack of comprehen- 
vided for 1 ON of such bac; 

School has pro tag” wy, SIC terms as “democ- 
training. LEON Kos M yes Si dictatorship”, “initiative”, 
“1, School. “ade fah „ Natural resources” and 
Richmond Hill High the = i makes it nece ary for 
Valuable jk and again to take 

i . 1 . 
fi “Saussion a a from the daily 


i o define these terms. 
Wri : 
ter has tried several 





t 


-methods of meeting this difficulty. 


The one which thus far has met 
with the greatest. success in his 
classes, will be offered for what it 


is worth. As part of the daily as- 


signment, which is given at the be- 
ginning of every period, a list of 
possible troublesome words in the 
ensuing days’ reading assignment is 
given to the student. Having tried 
the usual procedure of asking stu- 
dents to look these words up in a 
dictionary at home, the writer 
knows that it ‘does not work”, at 
least for most of the students in 
the class. Looking up the mean- 
ing of a list of ten words takes 
considerable time for the inexperi- 
enced user of a dictionary. There 
is thus very little time or inclina- 
tion left for the doing of the rest 
of the assignment. Therefore, 


time is taken at the beginning of | 


the period to clarify the meaning 
of the “difficult” words. To elicit 


the meanings from students would | 


consume too much time. Defini- 
tions are therefore given by the 
teacher. 

What are the advantages of us- 
ing such a method? Does it not 
take as much time to explain the 
meaning of words at the begin- 
ning of the period as it does at 
various points during the lesson? 
If only the question of time, in 
terms of a definite number of min- 
utes is considered, the answet 1s 
“yes”, However, looked at from 
the point of view of the effective 
ness of a lesson, experience has 
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convinced the writer that the af A, 
'swer is definitely “no”. Let us 


consider the lesson in which the 
student comes to us with very 
hazy ideas concerning the meaning 
of important words. The neces- 
sity for breaking the continuity of 
a lesson, to explain the meaning 
of words has the bad effect of 
“slowing up” the lesson. One 
finds that students soon lose in- 
terest in a lesson that deviates 
from a discussion of vital prob- 
lems, and becomes instead, a bor- 
ing vocabulary lesson. But, per- 
haps more important is the addi- 
tional difficulty that is a concomi- 
tant of vocabulary difficulties. 
, Every teacher has had experience 
with the conscientious student who 
reads the entire assignment, an- 
swets all the written questions that 
are called for, and yet knows noth- 
ing about the vital ideas covered 
in the assignment. The student 
. generally misses the crucial points 
because he does not know the 
meaning of such words as “auto- 
cratic’, “estate”, “inter-provincial 
tariff’, and “intendent”, all of 
which appear in the course of one 
paragraph in one of the widely 
used European history text-books in 
the city schools. Under such con- 
ditions, it becomes necessary for 
the social science teacher not only 
to explain the meaning of words 
during the course of a lesson, but 
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beginning of a peri 


method suggested 
has, in his own exy 
in a better understanding = 
entire assignment þ the so 
The writer has often cha 
conducting a Controlled ey cr ay 
to get some Experimenta] us ! 
this question.. It would be inte on 
ing to determine wh F 
ten or even fifteen 


P 
, 


t 
ether devotin 


Minutes a} the 
od to a defini. 


tion of troublesome Words woul 


hot in the long run of a semester's 
study yield dividends in terms of 
more adequate comprehension of 
the materials of the social sciences 
on the part of our students, Tess 
are now available that are at leas 
partially effective in measuring 
learning in the social studies, These 
might be utilized to compare the 
effectiveness of teaching under the 
plan suggested here as contrasted 
with the usual “hit or mis 
method. Until such an “fe 
ment is successfully conducted, 
the writer can do is to y his 
subjective opinion, based par 
own use of the method ave þet- 
that his students co pr day" 
ter prepared to discuss appeat © 
lesson, and that they i ore 
enter into the discussion Y 
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ow that the trend is definitely 
J shorter working days and 
ods it becomes 
increasingly important to reap- 
raise the aims of English teach- 


` ing in both the elementary schools 
‘and in the high schools from the 


By. Evelyn B. Marcus ; ui k 


standpoint of social needs. 
One hasty glance at the current 


scene confirms our worst fears about 
the shortcomings of our English 


teaching. The slurred, garbled 


~ speech which assails our ears, full 


of slangisms and foreignisms, indi- 
cates that our English shock troops 
have met with defeat. We listen 
with misgivings, and sometimes 
even with dread, to the voices of 
the triumphantly vulgar. In any 


public vehicle, where he who rides 


Must read, w 
hension what 
Pabulum of th 
nursed into lite 
ines, often 


e note with appre- 
forms the mental 
ose whom we have 
‘eracy. Shocking head- 
in street patois, indi- 


“tacy wh Ope is there for demo- 


nt 
functions «© Plane on which it 


be viously so low, 
ef . FY intelligence scale? 
the ethical and civic 

ur failure to in- 
Numbers of boys 


GHTS ON THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH 


and girls who come temporarily un- 
der our care? | 

It is because I wish to be classed 
ainong the fighting optimists (rather 
than among the apathetic, cynical 
pessimists) that I am taking the 
opportunity extended to me so gra- 
ciously by the Editors of HIGH 
PoINTs to offer for the considera- 
tion of my educational colleagues a 
few thoughts on the improvement 


of English teaching. My hope is — 


to make instruction in this subject 
functional to a greater extent than 
it is at present in order that society 
may, in far greater measure, benefit 
from our efforts. 

In the first place let me advance 
the thesis that we over-emphasize 
the perspirational, at the expense 
of the inspirational, values in teach- 
ing. No one can justly contend that 
for the proper learning of litera- 
ture, grammar, composition, there 
must not be a concomitant expendi- 
ture of student effort. Salvation 
must come through toil. But—and 
this is the crux of the situation— 
much of the labor which we right- 
fully expect from our young 
charges must be enthusiastically and 
cheerfully given. Where home 
work is done by unwilling and re- 
sentful boys and girls, there is grave 
danger of encouraging the fami. 
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liarly vicious double standard. One 


type of activity is aimed to satisfy 
the tyrannical teacher; the other, an 
inner self which craves amusement. 
Concretely, it means that a high 
school student will turn from a 
perplexed perusal of Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury and seek an 
anodyne for his puzzled soul in his 
favorite comic strips. The elegiacs 
of the eighteenth century have no 
chance in a contest with Skippy, 
Dick Tracy, Gasoline Alley, the 
Gumps and the apparently ubiquit- 
ous Believe It or Not. Nor can 


even Silas Marner (not to mention 


Burke’s famous address on Conailla- 
tion with America) prevail against 
an account of a world’s series base- 
ball game written in careless, vivid, 
ungrammatical English. 

As one who has spent a part of 
his life (a very pleasant part) in 
active English teaching may I point 
out that most of our instruction 
somehow doesn’t “take.” And may 
I also contend, though regretfully, 
that the fault is frequently ours and 
not always that of the little, wrig- 
gling rascal who counts the min- 
utes until the bell rings. 

Few teachers evidently recognize 
the importance of the electric thrill 
which passes from reader to listener 
when a literary masterpiece is orally 
interpreted. I have sat in a large 
auditorium, filled with men and wo- 
men of all ages, listening to a Dick- 
ens recital by the eminent Professor 
Copeland, then actively teaching at 
Harvard. It matched a good play in 
its vividness and in the absorption 
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quaint characters /ived fo 
all left the hall with a fegi 
a spell had been over ys „mi 
that we could recapture if o 
sought Dickens again in the A 
spirit. The surrounding’ libra 
must have been besieged after ‘th 
recital by old and new Dicken, a 
thusiasts. a 
Occasionally, in my observation 
of classes, I have been fortunate | 


enough to hear a teacher read a pas i 


sage either from a novel or a poem 
in a way that made it for the pu- 


pils an unforgettable experience, 


One such oral rendition of Alfred, 


> tt 


Noyes’ “The Highwayman” stands 
out in memory now. A first term 
class of boys and girls were avid 
listeners. To many of them there- 
must have come the thought, “Well, 
if this is poetry, I'd like to heat 
more.” A mind-set was established 
which made it possible for the 
teacher to develop a genuine = 
for poetry later. Compare this wit 
the familiar process in which ' 
teacher assigns a reading from pa 
so-and-so to page aidan a 
then subjects a poem to analyt 
i th it all the 
treatment that carries WI: ree 
exuberance of a supervise 
through’a morgue. o mis- 
Again, I do not wish 
construed into ioe f words 
there must be no study i ‘o- 
phrases meanings, Pf! | back 
a ? d historic4 ie 
graphical an ye the! 
| of these P? 
grounds. All o iy after in 
place, however, only 
d in the P 
has been arouse 
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true that often 
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she may b 
 peauties Of € 
official duty to pre 















ron as a tA Ya i 2 P 
questio teacher af Englis wR the 
For the teats mo 
o a on oral treatment carries 
a serious Obligation. It is 
at C she herself is not 
t of reading aloud. 
e very sensitive to the 


fects which it is her 


live 1 










not trust herself to adopt the plat- 
For her comfort may 


rm manner. s . 
9 t that in this re- 


it þe pointed ou 


4 jenti er, aware 
spect a conscientious teacher, 


of her own lapses, may do a great 
deal to achieve real improvement. 
No one expects perfection; but 


surely: her conscience will trouble 


her all the days of her life, if, 
knowing the reason for her futility 
as a teacher, she ‘does nothing at 
all about it. When she learns to 
read well she will not need to take 


refuge in drab assignments and in- 


Clinical dissection of literature with 
dull lancets of question and answer. 


a stands to reason also that a 
hee - of English must keep up 
i literature s and enthusiasms 
€ news te, classic and current. If 

a ; 

of d es per she herself reads 1S 
et ow i quality, if she confines 
More he reading to some of the 
Own a best Sellers,” if her 
college z ince graduation from 
y develop. not been progressive. 
w ini Of the past and 
tent guid he hope to be 
Every tim À ifficult 

. © 80 instructor 


s 
à supplement- 


Produ 


sent, but she will- 


| ary reading list in literature to her 


classes she should automatically re- 
member that what is good for the 
pupil is also good for the teacher. 
We who presume to be standard 
bearers must maintain worth while 
standards. 

In the teaching of composition, 
too, we who so glibly assign tasks 
to others must make sure that we 
can do them competently ourselves. 
How many of us have both the 
courage and the ability to compete 
against our brightest students, in- 
viting against Ego the same barrage 
of student criticism that we incite 
so nonchalantly against others? 
One head of an English department 
believes so thoughly in keeping up 
her own sense of effort, as well as 
her sense of humility, that she does: 
every written exercise she requests 
from her students. Not only does 
this tend to make her far more sym- 
pathetic but it actually keeps her 
own craftsmanship at higher stand- 
ard. Recently she slipped in one 
of her own essays among those that 
were being read aloud anonymously 
to an eighth term high school class 
and she was delighted and proud 
when the class voted hers as one 
of the best they had heard. Try 
this test yourself and see whether 
it is as easy as it sounds. 

There is, perhaps, one single 
point to be gleaned from all that 
I have said, if my reader has gone 
with me so far, The point is, put- 
ting it as a scientifi ee 
cannot rise hit a that hpne 

igher than its own 
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level. Teaching cannot reach heights 
of efficiency beyond a teacher’s own 
powers and enthusiasms. Only, 
therefore, where a’ teachet’s per- 
sonality is dynamic, where there is 
a real urge toward self-growth and 
self-improvement, are the students 
under her direction inspired to 
genuine effort. Not what is done 
in a classroom is important, but 
what the student carries along into 
his leisure hours and his private 
life. That must be the teacher’s 
ultimate and most difficult criterion 
of success or failure. 

In conclusion, we who are Eng- 


the social mandate t 

ing ‘genera tior fe f Studen, 
plane of intelligence ang” 
that will assure a brighter x 

If, because of our efor, am 
people seek better books ‘a 
mother tongue instead of 
it, demand better motion 


citizens, then, professionally s 


eak- 
ing, we have not lived in vain, 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN, Principal. 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 


A OINE YEAR EXPERIMENT IN CIVIC TRAINING 
AND RESPONSIBILITY i: 


At meetings of social science 
teachers, we hear frequently the 
criticism that we are not capitaliz- 
ing the best brains for leadership 
in American affairs. Derogatory 
comparisons are made of American 
officialdom with the tradition of in- 


_ tegrity, culture, and service of the 


men who serve the British govern- 
ment, for example. Elections in 
New York City and in other cities 
of America are all too often a sad 
commentary on the conceptions of 
public service prevalent among the 
electorate and the candidates, 
Last June, a survey completed 
by the National Self-Government 
Committee showed considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the instruction and 
results of our civics teaching in 
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duty of the schools is conceded by 
most educators. Yet the methods 
of achieving that goal and making 
it a reality are the things that baffle 
us in the teaching of every day 
civics. 

The average high mie 
class is too large to give SP 
tention to the Sather students ie 
have the personality, the ee 
ship and the possibilities for a 
oping future leaders 1 or 
government. They af a 
in the shuffle and whate eloped 


1 civics 
cial at- 


st 


> deve! ‘ 
of interest they may Said is 
in their first term CY are 


usually lost by the time 


Young 


ab sia 

ictures 
and plays, take pleasure in the Pa 
things of life, develop into bet i 


New York State, That the objec — 
tive of training for more effective — 
citizenship is the most important — 
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A ‘ous student in our school who 
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erm civics, and who won meaa 
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About a year ago, in January, 
1936, with the encouragement and 
help of our chairman and the other 
members of our department, I or- 


~ ganized a group of selected stu- 
$ dents from each of the civics classes 


` in order to continue civic interest 
developed in their first term and to 

_ promote codperative living and in- 

terest in school and community by 
the following means: 


1. Regular monthly meetings of 
the group throughout the four 
years of the high school course. 
This will enable me to follow 
up the changes of interests and 
tendencies, of the Original 
oe The plan is to increase 

“us group each term by the ad- 

re of two selected stu- 

ents and to keep the entire 


Stoup together th 
roughout thei 
tgh school course. _= 
: Atten 
a ate at public hearings 
èd en aie sessions of the 
lowe Stimate and t 
rt hi Of the Municipal 
sch y. Assistance of the 
Orities was expected 





A 
ade 


al for his work in first 


3, Visits to city departments 
museums, and other points of 
local interest. 


4, Special studies through discus- 
sions, reports and lectures on 
problems of government with 
emphasis on city affairs. Sup- 
plementary reports and readings 
would be expected and recom- 
mended. 


5. Possible coöperation with aty 
departments, and such civic 
agencies as the National Self- 
Government Committee, the 
Citizens’ Union, National Civil 
Service Reform League and 
others. 

6. Attempts to carry out the ideals 
of leadership and responsible 
citizenship in the school, the 
home, and the neighborhood by 
personal encouragement and 
motivation as situations arose. 


With the above objective in 
view, each teacher in our depart- 
ment selected one or two of their 
best civics students who in addition 
had an average over 75% in his 
other studies. About forty students 
met me in January, 1936, for an 
organization meeting at which time 
I explained the purpose and ideals 
of our organization. Most of them 
appeared to be very enthusiastic and 
interested in the project. 

Although I could meet the group 
as a body during Regents week, tl 
found it impossible to meet thea 
in school during regular session be 
cause they had ditferent hours and 
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were divided between the main 
building and the annex. I tried to 
get a meeting place outside of 
school until I succeeded in inter- 
esting the Flatbush Boys’ Club for 
an occasional meeting room. Since 
the Flatbush Boys’ Club was too 
far from our neighborhood, we de- 
cided in the fall of 1936 to meet 
in my home the second Sunday of 
every month at 4:15 p.m. Meet- 
ings have been held regularly since 
and the active membership dropped 
from the original forty in January, 
1936, to about sixteen at the pres- 
ent time. The inability to get to- 
gether after our first meeting ex- 
plains in part the drop, which I 
consider a working advantage. 


ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN THUS FAR 


On February 28, 1936, we at- 
tended a meeting of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment at 
which time the group had the op- 
portunity to see the leading city of- 
ficials, and the problems which 
came before them. They were espe- 
cially interested in the arguments 
advanced for or against certain pro- 
posals listed on the calendar for 
consideration. . 

After the meeting, we visited 
the chambers of the Board of 
Aldermen, the governor's room, 
which contains some valuable an- 
tiques and paintings. Although 
most of the group came from com- 
fortable lower middle class homes, 
not one of them had ever been to 
the City Hall. It was pleasure to 
see the small group beaming with 
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intense nter | 
joyment as they left 
On May 9, 1936 
magistrates cow La poli 
cinct and a fire station in then 
of Coney Island where our sch 
is situated. At the May 
; agistrat 
Court, several cases involving pam 
ling, dog licenses, muzzling : A 
dogs, and a grand larceny case N 
; re 
presented by the Assistant distrig 
attorney. After the court adjourned 
Magistrate Gustay Wieboldt we 
kind enough to permit questions on- 
the part of the group. One sh. 
dent wanted to know why some 
of the detectives were not sufi- 
ciently trained to get evidence 0 
that the accused defendant could 
be convicted by the court. Need: $ 
less to say, the police precinct and } 
the fire station touched the students f 
level of experience very closely. | 
The following month we visited 
the Adolescent Court and the Court 
of Special Sessions. k 
September and Ogone fe 
spent in reorganizing for the n 
term, while the Novembs 
was devoted to a into? ° 10 ' 
proposed city charter and its P 
vernment: 
able effects on the 80 uses a 
was also voted to discuss ra 
> f crime for seve 
prevention O 
sions. A student ¥ e 
the discussion while th n ed t0 
bers of the club pek 2 ateve! 
cobperate by bring k q relative © 
material they might d 
: be discusse™ 
the topic to De 36, we f 
In December, 19 lice neade™ 
the radio room of po 
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eS 


ao oe E 


pe City and in the street where 
Governor Smit 
Oow W 
through the 
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we to aired 
TE ne East: Side 
Knickerbocker Village 


: ents are si 
i ‘ also showed interest in the 
Jewish cemetery in New 
h was born and lived. 
ay home we walked 
Civic Center of Man- 
s in the process of 


hattan which i 


_ development. The police head- 


uarters, the slums of Chinatown 


and the East Side, the civic center | 


made the club feel the relationship 
between city planning, adequate 
housing, and crime prevention. This 
visit proved to be one of the most 
stimulating, judging by the spon- 
taneous reactions of those who went 
on the trip. 


_ We began the discussion of the 
unit on Crime by talking about 
some of the causes for delinquency 
at the regular monthly meeting in 

December. Since the few who at- 

tended the meeting talked too much 

n generalities based Primarily on 


their 

Own observati 

; 10ns 

advised fo 5 they were 


e futute discussions. 


or teferen 
ce, I reco 
m the Proce mmended to 


“or's Co edings of the Gov- 


timin a Fence on Crime, the 
an nd Society held ; 

e Y trom eld in Al- 
t 


a “ptember 30 to Octo- 

the yy cWSpaper SS OTIS 

. erald-Tribune 

ld in a = Te 
SO i Ls 

advised to imie = 7 

Ws- 


ui ed. The mem- , 


paper clippings relative to the 
general subject of crime. Our dis- 
cussion of Crime, its causes and 
prevention, is a project in the real 
sense of the term since it originated 
in the minds and hearts of the pu- 
pils and the problem is to be car- 
ried to completion by their own 
investigations and thinking. One 
student suggested that we visit a 
night court, which is on our pro- 
gram for the near future. 

Our meeting in January, 1937 
was devoted to a talk on My Ex- 
periences in the Brooklyn Borough 
President’s Office by a graduate of 
our school who won the award for 
Coöperation in Government. This 
graduate was one of our outstand- 
ing students who was selected with 
students from other high schools 
to work in the various city depart- 
ments last June. The club mem- 
bers questioned him on several 
points while he became very en- 
thusiastic about our club project. He 
wished we had had such a club in 
his high school days. While this 
graduate became aware of our city 
problems just after graduation, the 
students in the club were becoming 
conscious of them long before that. 

For the next meeting the presi- 
dent of the club volunteered to 
lead the discussion on “Rackets” 
which is part of our unit on Crime. 
CONCLUSION 
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coln High School. The: club, al- 


though small, has shown such 


promise and interest that the club 


secretary tells me that several 
seniors have made inquiries about 
Joining it. Primarily the club is re- 
stricted to those who have a genu- 
ine interest in their city govern- 
ment. 

Such an undertaking naturally 
requires much planning, time and 
effort, but in the limited time that 
I have to give to this group, I have 
been inspired to go forward because 
of their enthusiasm, their apprecia- 
tion, and their high hopes. Per- 


haps other high schools will find - 


this account of sufficient value to 
start similar groups which must of 
necessity be small. It is not prac- 
tical to attend hearings and inspect 
city departments with a larger 


EDUCATION AND 
l. 


The depression and the Harvard 
Tercentennary have served to remind 
us that American schools and col- 
leges should rededicate themselves 
to their fundamental purpose—the 
pursuit of learning. 

There was a period prior to 1929 
when a diploma from high school 
or college meant a passport to a 
better paying position or enrance 
to a higher social strata. Today we 
are reminded by no less an au- 
thority than President Hutchins 
that the aim of education is not 
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our boys at this age, We ham 
interest more boys. The meat 
on Sunday are a good test R 
member’s interest since thom 
whose interest was enthusiastic ap 
the beginning failed to come later, 
Our democratic institutions T 
be perpetuated and improved by 
selecting our more gifted students f 
in the high school and interesting : 
them in government as a career and a J 
also by teaching the average or | 
slow pupil to distinguish between 
-leaders who are statesmen and -E 
leaders who are demagogues. H 
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a bread and butter one. On the- 
secondary level, Superintenden 
Tildsley has reiterated the need Bi 
emphasizing creative thinking " . ; 
schools. : 
at President of the One 
University feels that eh: 
pursue scholarly studies if = af 
would give them the oppo ill 
but he believes that taae a 
refuse to change because ° abt! 
and a desire to maintain =, the 
quo. Dr. Tildsley edt put- 
emasculation of Lens ° o have 
its on the prina ite 
on with the hordes of raf 
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t of some higher 


‘ems: What are we trying to do to 
these children? Are we trying to 
‘tu out scholars, mechanics, ath- 


Jetes, social paragons or what? What 
is the aim of modern education? 


‘The aims of education in any age 


T have been an intellectual index to 
f} that age. Perhaps a historical re- 


view of these aims in the past will 


help us obtain a proper perspective - 


on our own. In the past, it ap- 
om the aims chosen at any. time 
Y any particular group were usu- 


Bt ne deficiences felt by that 
Up. ; 
Sat whee ample, in ancient 


here the need for self. 
great and the popula- 


“ence was 
r 


Ww ° 
* | torpor awakening from 


Scholasticism, ü 


e rediscovered 


the , 4mmum 
Pitome o , he anis became 


e Well-educated 


€Naissance | 


. ; 


E 4 In the eighteenth century, when 
men complied with the dictates of 


“season” and strove to be uni- 
formly conventional, the radical 
Rousseau, smarting under the re- 
pressions of his age, defined the 
highest goal of education to be in- 
dividual development. His younger 
contemporary, Pestalozzi, also freed 
himself from the shackles of Ren- 
aissance book-learning and stated 
the aim of education to be the 
harmonious development of all the 
powers and capacities of the indivi- 
dual. Thus, each age, as we view it, 
seems to have incorporated these 
into the aims to be achieved 
through education. 

In our own age the aims have 
been restated by various educators 
and psychologists. In the face of 


_ post-war maladjustment, some con- 


sidered the purpose of education 


- to be “adjustment to the environ- 


ment.” Thus, Professor Harvey 
Robinson, in The Humanizing of 
Knowledge, declares that we should 
have a dynamic education to fit a 
dynamic world. The world should 
not be presented to students as hap- 
Pily standardized, but as urgently 
demanding readjustment. This is 
in line with Professor Dewey's con- 
tention that education js life, not 
4 Preparation for life. 
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ber of the community. The socially 
efficient person was defined as one 
who adequately fulfills his econ- 
omic, mental and moral obligations, 
namely, one who pulls his share of 
the load; one who does not inter- 
fere with the rights of others; and 
one who lends his efforts to those 
social forces which make for prog- 
ress. The depression showed, how- 
ever, that the educated person does 
not necessarily pull his share of the 
load in the financial sense. The 
next contention, that the educated 
person is one who does not inter- 
fere with the rights of others, will 
bring a smile of amusement to 
many who know better. Censorship 
of the theatre and press has been 
fostered by people who are appar- 
ently educated; and other forms of 
social and political oppression have 
been devised by persons who pos- 
sess a degree. As for the educated 
person being one who lends his ef- 
forts to those forces which make 
for progress, those of us who were 
bred on a college campus will not 
deny the fact that we attended more 
proms, gave more parties, played 


more bridge, joined more fraterni- 


ties and sororities than ever before 
—hbut only the “cranks” were in- 
terested in social reform or poli- 
tical questions. 

It took an economic upheaval to 
ve to us the inadequacy of social 


ro 
Siy: What was left when the 
frills were swept away? Nothing 
nd and 


—except the riches of the mi 
spirit acquired as marginal profits 


under our socially efficient era. 


Presidents, deans and 
becoming aware of w 
suspected all along—thy 
should endeavor to 
scholarship and: that P 
alone are the ultimate po 
good to be achieved. po 
Dean Gauss of Princeton 
thoughtful article on the Mr, 
has stated that the tragedy of 
time is the tragedy of al] male 
istic ages. “We have pushed th 
economic problem forward! to 3 
position where it overshadows all 


else. That is why in most unive. P 


sities the humanities are at a dis 
count; why, if we honestly face the , 

facts, we have to admit that culture J 
even on the American campus has | 
lost the ring of true gold, is a deso- [i 

late word, and cultural courses in f 
many of our colleges are taken only f 

as a sideline. Our ideal, even ou fi 
national ideal, has become one not | 
of culture in its traditional sens ff 
but of what might be called oe | 


fortism’ . . . « If this is tue #1 
overwhelmed > | 


we are not to be ae 
. . . t ) | 

an age of materialistic ‘comton™ ? Fy 
; ect f 
then the new — A dl i 
of the u F 
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lege graduate 
e 0 

is also clear. The sae “ale A 
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ch the electorate recently 
verboard, our cuffi- 


d to cast O : 
with many stu- 


p-heavy 
dies having 


the figure, our course of study is 


like a Joseph's coat with many 
colored patches, but no harmonious 
arrangement, We have added, but 
not correlated or arranged. The 


result is a hodge-podge of courses. 


The latest addition to the mass has 
been vocational studies. There is 
no inherent objection to these stu- 
dies, provided they are added in 
the right place; but what happens 
is that a principal will - welcome 
them into his academic school as a 
place into which to shift his dull 
pupils. The result is that a diploma 
today does not certify to a true 


scholar or to an expert mechanic. 


A stands for nothing more than 
m the pupil has spent a certain 
unt of time in a school and has 


n exposed t 
O a certai 
of courses. n number 


Those 


edu i 
that our cators who complain 


schools are turning out in- 
ae Cuums, barren craniums 
nvoluted tay matter 
at th i 

s a: € multiplicit 
furnish i these children Be 
. Sarmecide feast instead 


intellectual fepast. O 
. Our 


























courses, like some modern young 


- things, often epitomize the triumph 


of matter over mind. We have 
Dr. Tildsley'’s word for it- that 
principals find it necessary to 
reduce the contents, simplify the 
teaching, and lessen the educa- 
tional value of our courses in ot- 
der to accommodate the poorly 
prepared students who come to us. 


Perhaps here again, a historical 
review of the subject may place 
us on the right track toward an 
evaluation. Teachers who are ac- 
quainted with the school systems 
of other: countries may be tempted 
to compare the American student 
with the pre-war continental stu- 
dent. The evidence is invariably 
against the former. He shrivels 
into a mnonentity in comparison 
with the European student. He is 
partially informed, frivolous and 
superficial; whereas the latter was 
well-informed, sedate and thorough. 


This comparison, however, is 
not only false but pernicious. The 
two students are fundamentally 
different because the two systems 
of education are basically different. 
Abroad, especially in Germany and 
France during the ante-bellum pe- 
riod, educators and administrators 
recognized the distinction between 
the two types of students—be- 
tween the scholar and the artisan, 
Two different school systems grew 
up around these. The classical 
Gymnasium aimed exclusively to 
Prepare and educate scholars. The 
Realschulen cared for the merchant 
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class wealthi 
and the wealthier bourgeoisie 


who came to school for a “finish- 
ithin the Systems them- 


ing.” 


selves, distinctions were made be- 
tween scholars and scholars. For 
this. reason we find divisions into 
Realschulen and Oberrealschulen; 
into Gymnasium and Progym- 
nasium. The aim was always 


clearly in mind, the schools closely 


adhered to the aim, and naturally 
enough, a school that aimed to 
produce scholars, turned out schol- 
ars; not illiterates. What hap- 
pened in the schools in the United 
States? Along with the democra- 
tic belief that every little boy could 
hope to become president of the 
United States (little girls were 
spared this ambition) was the be- 
lief that every child was a poten- 
tial scholar. Our earliest schools 
were therefore academic and classi- 
cal schools. When it became ap- 
parent that often the flesh was 
willing but the synapses unequal, 
that intellect reckoned not with 
the will of democracy, our edu- 
cators grafted non-academic studies 
on the classical school without 
making any strict differentiation 
between the studies as was done 


abroad. | 
This addition has been going on 


until today we are in a veritable 


inundation of courses. To add to 
the confusion, we have, in our mis- 

ided notions of democracy, al- 
lowed these courses to become elec- 
tive, or as Dr. Tildsley calls them, 
“3 Ja carte”. Is it any wonder then 
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bankruptcy; and the little brain y 
that is delving into too ‘many 
courses is ending in educational f 
insolvency. Like the overweight 
individual .who is obese -with fat > 
and anaemic in blood, our educa $. 
tional feast is rich in courses but 
starved in thinking. We have not — 
truly democratized learning, but : 
cheapened it. | 

The sage in Proverbs speaks of 
receiving the discipline of wisdom, | 


evel, 


‘scipline, how 
means. That discip self 


our schools are unprepared i 
because they have too much rs f 
territory to Cover and s pa 
students to reach. The wi y j- 
belief in and compulsion i 
education brought with 1 ae 
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i Josely every assignment 
tudents? But 
encourage cheat- 
‘Can a teacher 


themes each 
and retain her eyesight? But 







ing and copying. 


day 


st we don’t, cerain atrocious habits 
in spelling and sentence structure 


are repeated each day until they 


become fixed. In our inadequate 


provision for meeting the larger 
numbers of democracy we have 


1 not only defeated thinking but also 
encouraged certain 


undesirable 
character traits, If we are reaping 
‘cop of partially or ill-informed 


~ Students, it js that we have not 


giving them the time and 
€y need for growing. 


le When our fronti 
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telligence. Yet even this emas- 


any impression and the search began 
for methods to make learning more 
palatable to the mass. Hence the 
cult of pedagogy and the pedagogi- 
cal priesthood. We became more 
concerned with teaching techniques 


and less with developing the mind. | 


All you have to do, we were 
advised, is to learn the tricks and 
the children will do the rest. But 
we are beginning to realize that 
making the motivation of the teach- 
ing of grammar or mathematics a 
three-ring circus does not insure 
a mastery of these subjects by the 
student. There is no harm in 


making a subject more interesting ` 


by the application of good peda- 
gogy, but it is a snare if we are 
convinced that just because we 
have made it more entertaining it 
has necessarily been mastered. 


Scholarship is a long arduous 
achievement. It cannot be nur- 
tured in over-crowded schools, on 
over-stuffed curricula, or under- 
nourished standards. If we are 
intent upon covering a syllabus or 
curriculum that will take us safely 
past a Regents examination, let us 
not demand as an end product a 
scholar. The two are not synony- 
mous. We cannot turn on the 
Juice and turn out a scholar, It 
= time, It takes room, It 

ces, “aie 
the diseno ar n pe = 

> € luxurious 
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If, as Professor 
3 th 
scholar 
at the 
ready 


a. Whitehead tells 

_ ’Onorable tradition of 
ship lit in the middle ages 
University of Paris is now 
to transfer itself to our 
deeming us. old enough 
aii- ture enough to receive it, 
Is it not our duty to take time to 
revaluate Our aims and methods? 
Is it not time for us to sit down 
and write a new educational char- 
ter for our schools? Have we not 
the mandate to reconsider the ques- 
tion: What about scholarship? _ 


and ma 






ZA The appalling mortality rate on 
| oral examinations conducted by the 
Board of Examiners calls for an 
analysis of speech tests conducted 
with conspicuous disadvantage to 
a large number of examinees. We 
wish here to point out the dis- 
torted results to which such meth- 
ods give rise, to demonstrate how 
the examination frequently judges 
enunciation and temperament = 
er than speech adequacy, = i 
finally, expressly and by impli 
tion, to offer suggestion =i 
we may — our testing pt 
ientific. 
oie a three and a half yeat 


iner in one 
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poly: litan colleges the 
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the educational garden—which W 
savagery of conflict may destroy 
the Old World. Americ, x 
answer the question: What i 
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SARAH THORWALD STIEGLITZ, _ 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 


THE ORAL EXAMINATION EXAMINED 


examiner, whose position is as $ 
dificult as it is thankless. He 
realizes that the shortcomings of 
the examination are too often ut 
justly attributed to the ee, 
when the evils may be ee 
upon a system where eaves 
time and personnel preven 2 
use of progressive pe cs 
ods. Thus the camie a 
edure often rewards suP ; 


didates despite, £? ef 
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; Jungle”, by 
' If a child “has an 
shrill and unpleasant, or a mathe- 
matics teacher who drones and a 
history teacher who has a marked 
nasality, he is exposed to many 


needless handicaps,” say the au- 
' thorities. The teacher who is not, 


“a master of speech”, who cannot 
“set forth ideas in language so 
clear and picturesque as to call up 
lasting images that are stimulat- 
ing tothe child, stirring his 
imagination and arousing in him a 
desire for more instruction” is not 
fulfilling his duty to society. 


Nor is the examiner, who has 
a distorted definition of what 
good speech is, fulfilling this duty. 
To assert that it is merely correct 
enunciation of sounds, knowledge 
of certain rules and accepted 
pronunciations, is to err by mak- 
ing the whole synonymous with 
one of its parts. Clearly an ex- 
amination that does not test funda- 
otal is remiss, It is folly, how- 
rs ee a phobia of petti- 

, ing candidates with in- 


signi 

ior aa defects and many com 
alory fea i f 

niem re tures, in favor of 


at “it is not lack 
handicaps th 
| e 
ut father the EA of 

i erentiation, anima- 
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tion, flexibility.” Students can 
more teadily appreciate the teacher 


= who is a driving force in stimulat- 


ing enthusiasms, than they can 
niceties in speech sounds, or dif- 
ferences in the degree of resonance 
between teachers’ voices. 

Indeed, if classroom speech 
may be categorized amongst the 


Speech Arts (we agree with Dr.- -~~ 


Margaret Lacey that a teacher 
should “hold his listeners by the 
fascination of the images his 
spoken words present”), we would 
apply Miss Azubah  Latham’s 
words to our immediate problem 
by asserting that “we are in con- 
fusion and disagreement concern- 
ing what constitutes good reading 
and speaking, and still bickering 
over the question of acceptable 
diction.” (“Abandon”, QJS, Ap- 
ril, 1930.) 

Bickering is the word for Oral 
Examinations, because frenzied 
haste does not permit of the 
deliberation so necessary to mak- 
ing a valid decision on the ramift- 
cations implicit in any speech 
analysis, and because elimination, 
rather than selection, is the order 
of the day. Thus the examiner is 
compelled to make a fetish of 
some concept, and consequently 
often bars the superior speaker in 
favor of one who has learned the 
tules of the game. 

The word “game” is used ad- 
visedly, To the examinee it is an 
ordeal. There have been those 
who have made an effort to justify 
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“as a, grueling third degree on the 
< theory, presumably, ‘that strength ; 
X 5 of. speech > s manifests itself , undet 


‘those, conditions which some :men- . 


Es talities. describe as basic to demon- 
= -strating ` 


‘stren igth | of character. 
Other. reasons. offered in defense 
of this contention are: 


a. Betoni ‘excitement: ‘stimu- 


lates a candidate. to’ his © best ef- 


fort. aie ON 


2, By upsetting the aidates, 


poise, his use of “on: guard” 


speech (a term which should never: 4 
~ have been, coined: were: éxamina- `: p 


tions always’ properly’ “condutted), i 
will become: 


similated will be revealed.: 


SE aa 


UP vernaiations-—“fhelt Relation: to - 
Culture and Efficiency”, by Hartog: k 


“With some candidates the excite- i 
-down even an adults disinclina- 


‘ment and strain of the examina.. kg 
tion to address informal, intimate 


tion makes them do better’ than Ne 
they otherwise do—with others the 
In a similar - 


reverse is the case.” 
vein, Dr. George Crile has said: 
—‘the brightest and keenest minds 
are not infrequently associated 
with the most delicate, sensitive, 
impressionable nervous systems.” 
(International Congress on School 
Hygiene, v. 3, pp. 323-332). 
Superintendent Jacob Greenberg 
has declared: “I believe that in 
time we will see the abolition of 
the final examination and the 
examination for teachers”, because 


af) 


a. + | Ree A 
>) conducting a speech: examination vi 


< examination. 


apparent. `- Correc- 
-tions still not yet completely 3 as- - 


| with felicity” 


oy e 
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cial ` 


3y fyb ae 
es Ey ye wh as 
of the dire ‘effects upon the 
ous system.. bs 
The second argument can be 
swered by a reductio ad absurdum 


We offet the suggestion that. can. 


didates be hypnotized at an: or” 
They will thus lose” 
all conscious control of arti culas q 
tion, and. consequently all errors 2 


made before taking a course. ‘in 


phonetics will now be piany 
evident. 


x upon 


“few. people speak any language 
(Hagboldt, “Lan- 
: guage Learning’) or with the 


painstaking efforts of all teachers 


.of speech, who must often break 


groups. 
Professor O'Neill of Brooklyn 
College has intimated that 4° 
= ideal | selective process woul 
one in which college speech 40 
 thorities pass upon 
right to teach. (T re i : 
obvious.) In the absence ahi 
arrangement we can ™ ‘A rE 
aminations less artificia 
we can determine 4 norma ie ae 
pattern only by creating 4 <tatiO™ 
ably normal life spee cals si „milas 
why not adopt propos# 


` There is no sane reason far not- a z 
sing. the ease with which the qual- ee | 
-ity of speech will disintegrate 
nerve-wracking grilling,» 
since a classroom situation never ~_ 
simulates these conditions. More- 
over, it is impossible to reconcile 
“` this stand with the knowledge that 


a candidate’ 
he reasons 4° 
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Chamber _ proceeding.” 
C.C.N.Y. Examiners,- 
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proc cedure so that i as nuc 
[we] endeavor to get a 


similar to one with which the 
teacher has to cope.’ (Doctor 
Mulgrave, New York University.) 

2. “The atmosphere of the in- 


‘terview should be that of the 


classroom, not that of a Star 
(Instruc- 
tions to 
1935.) 

Even this is not. enough. Ex- 
aminees have an initial distrust of 
oral examinations, which often 
forstalls the examiner’s desire to 
place him at reasonable ease. This 
cynicism is based upon conjured 
Pictures of examiners as wicked 
ogres who thrive upon the elim- 
ination of candidates. The latter 
is thus torn between the Scylla of 
effecting very careful speech, with 


CO 
nsequent failure for Over-preci- 


- sion, or the Charybdis of talking 


n 

Sealy and being eliminated for 
fring. This dilemma, 

often Causes an 


Interest 
This is a “sine 


Re P patelligent Procedure 
at “the Interviewee 


juestion-ans wer Interview”, 
h spon- 
va é taneous speech “as. posible [is 
-~ gotten]; 

fairly naturally speaking situation 
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Bicing the interviewer. as to his 
Motives and sincerity.” 


by Bingham and ~ 
Moore.) 


it” during an oral examination, we 


would rather reward those can- — 


didates of finer sensibilities and 


less phlegmatic personalities. Per- 
_haps then, too, candidates success- 
ful- and unsuccessful will not — 
information,” -— 
“acquire a sane attitude: to- k 


“disseminate wild 
will 
ward oral examinations” and will 
“stop shaking in their shoes be- 


fore what seems a terrible or-- 


deal.” (Dr. Lacey’s advice. to E 
candidates. ) 
Until the milennium arrives 


when examiners are able to give. 


(“How to sa 
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premium on the capacity to “take S 
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more than mere “lip service” to ~ 


most of the rules of interviewing, ` 
and until they are not compelled 
to focus attention upon rejecting 
large numbers by, the most expedi- 
tious methods possible, we must 
attempt to objectify speech ex- 
aminations, even though “certain 
features do not lend themselves to 
estimates based on mathematical 
formulae.” (“A Series of Graded 
Speech Tests”’, by Sara Stinchfield.) 
Our present set-up is the epitome 
of subjectivity, and makes it pos- 
sible for an examiner to fail an 
examinee for any number of 
reasons, 

Reading. Two competent read- 
ers might convey the meaning of 
any passage without phrasing or 
emphasizing it identically, They 
would follow only one categorical 


?1 
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rule in phrasing: “A pause comes 
after certain marks of punctua- 
tion”; or one principle: “A pause 
comes at.the end of an idea”; and 
perhaps the five rules promulgated 
by W. Palmer Smith as guides to 
correct emphasis. The interpreta- 
tions of the passage would differ 
in some aspects. A candidate, es- 
pecially after cursory preparation, 
has no defense against a ruling 
that labels his reading poor. Its 
. only fault may be that it differed 
from the examiner’s. ‘Too, most 
readers with little preparation will 
not get to the core of meanings ` 
within words, will manifest a pat- 
tern of limited range, and will do 
well if they convey general mean- 
ing. A hypercritical examiner 
could therefore cite other reasons 
to suit his purpose. 

Phonetics. An examiner's hap- 
py hunting ground lies in the 
realm of speech sounds, some of 
which have by their very nature 
no one definite formation, Our 
‘examination system has made can- 
didates speech conscious to the 
point where good, fluent speaking 
is frequently inhibited. m 

Sibilants are a favorite failing 
device. The reason becomes clear 
when we learn that there is no one 
* sound, for instance, preferred 
by all authorities. Some approve 
the high point “s”, Others ager 
that it may be made with the 

‘ad the lower teeth. 
tongue behin 7 a 
Writers who have attempted | 
accurate description of precisely 


S 





ka 


how an “s” is formed. ay 
the sound is subject to many 
tions and that it must have bu 
two essentials: NEN 

1. Deflection of the air str 
into the oral cavity. 

2. The exit of the air stre 
from the oral cavity through a 
row orifice and over the’ cuttj 
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edge of some tooth. (West and aa 
Kantner: “Kinesiologic Phone. ‘a 
tics.” ) pe 


Pray’s “Lisping from the Phonetic 
Standpoint”, in which she illus- 


trates 62 kinds of lisps she has 
It is not strange therefore 

confusion worse con- . 
‘founded whenever one attempts to 


heard. 
to find 


predict how an Es should be 
produced for a certain examiner. 

Until that day when a brilliant 
speech major proves in a doctor's 
thesis that an “ng” defect, how- 
ever slight, results in great social 
evil, I shall continue to oni 
that the “ng” click often p 
the death knell to one’s tea pr 
hopes because the impatient ; 

= i followed 
weary examiner has =e i fick 
bath of least resistance. acid 
unlikely that in a a ate ill 
“ng” sentences A eng” Om 
be guilty of some slig ig “linge 
fusion (as in the wO ii 
or “bringing” )- 
stance, especial f» 
click is easily 
aminer appe?*s o 


“i ` 
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“MR 
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To appreciate the yast possibil- a 
ity for error in producing sibilant 


sounds one -should read ae r 
Sophia By final “z's” somewhat unvoiced (as 





cal 


~ þinations 
others in the language” (West 
< and Kantner) ; whether an other- 
é wise excellent speaker has placed 
the “ar” slightly further back -in 
the mouth than is normal; whether 


ie R: ie 7 es 
} pä: ee f s e =, 
$ wee a, Fa ; ee A , a ee 
slausible reason for failing the 
) co e ; 
$ eats 
aan ` v` EPS Payee, 
‘pettiness can go to the: extreme 
¢ testing whether the candidate 
ò . 
s made “the many slightly vary- 


ing movements for the production 


T didate. 
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of the sound ‘t’ as there are com- 


of that sound with 


some “th’s” have been slurred or 


in becawse). One or more of 


these insignificant errors may be 


found in the speech of many 
teaching candidates. 

Current Speech. Under this 
classification, who has yet pro- 
duced a measuring rod that deter- 
mines when speech attains the 
auream mediocritem of a fluid 
well-balanced delivery 
neither the extreme of 
ston or slurring? 

è Breat deceiver 
talker jg likely to 


Over-preci- 
If “Language is 
and the fluent 
be overrated”, 
. been set up to 
“padder” from 


ef who deli 
flowy. ` his utterance? — 
fuency ae always a sign of 
tween ‘isan the use of “er” be. 
Clearly ae e marked hesitancy ? 
i ta 'MPortance of enin. 
ating one's ya; à correctly, modu- 
and tah easantly, read. 
8 fluently i 
ever, a pro 


containing 









cedure needs revision which re- 


— oves a teaching candidate for 
slight aberrations from the per- 


fect, and one which is so subjective 
that rarely would two examiners, 
hearing the same candidate at dif- 
ferent intervals, make identical 
diagnoses. 

The paper that will make an in- 
tensive study of the weaknesses I 
have merely mentioned, and ad- 
vance new methods and materials 
for objective speech examinations, 
has yet to be written. May I sug- 
gest possible improvements in our 
present set-up. 

1. The examination should be 
held in congenial surroundings. 
The examiner’s approach should 
lead to frankness, the establish- 
ment of rapport. He should find 
genuine interest in the subject be- 
ing discussed, avoiding any trace 
of boredom or impatience, 

2. The examination should test 

Speech. Examiners should not 
tend to seek errors of pronuncia- 
tion and enunciation which in the 
enlarged concept of good teaching 
are relatively unimportant. “Vocab- 
ulary tests are in nature distinctly 
tests of intelligence. It is neces- 
sary to supplement them by tests 
which May serve as a definite 
measure of speech attainment” 
Says Sarah Stinchfield in “A Series 
of Graded Speech Tests”. 
r 3. Time is of the essence, Hu. 
arts speech is a complicated 
: nism. It cannot be tested 

y the “reading of 

& 0 approximately 
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in mass production enterprise, 
cannot be justified here. If nec- 
essary, at a candidate's request, 
more than one examination should 
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be given. Often a cross-section 
of a candidate’s real speech is not 
possible at one hearing. Then, 
too, a candidate who knows that 
he has a further Opportunity to 
speak before his examiner will 
probably approximate his normal 
speech more readily. Speech that 


is consistently bad should be bar- 


ted, of course, but if acclimatiza- 
tion is preliminary to the best re- 
sults, provide for it, 

4. Recordings may serve a use- 
ful purpose in eradicating errors 
which examiners do inevitably 
make. However, there are pos- 
sible objections to this proposal. 

a. Examiners would be com- 
pelled to take unnatural positions 
before a microphone. Since voices 
take individual “levels”, a move- 
ment away from the best position 
might result in poor transmission. 

b. There is a great distortion 
of voice quality and of sibilant 


sounds. Examiners could, there-. 


fore, fail more people on lisps and 
voice difficulties, since no recorded 
version of either would prove any- 
thing to the contrary. 

5. Wherever possible a Board of 
Examiners should be substituted for 
one examiner. (Hartog and Rhodes: 
“An Examination of Examinations,” ) 
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7. Greater Stress should ic 3 x 
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placed upon voice as a beautif, 
effective teaching instrument, The 
correlation between voice and teach. $ 
ing ability is very high (Bryce), f 


8. Teacher training institutions f- 






should plan harmonious CoOpera- f 
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Speech instructor who has observed y 


a candidate during his student and 

apprentice days, is qualified to rate } 

his speech capacity. ; 

= 9. With some exceptions, speech — 

standards for all teachers should | 

be the same. Imitation of errors F 

is possible in any classroom. Stim- 

ulating teaching is necessary in all : 
10. Speech tests should be | 
The suggestions under 1, 3 unt 

6 may be construed by on ae | 

criticism of examiners. No ot 

is further from the writers 1° 7 

tion. On the contrary, the i, 

to be deprecated that aoe 

rather than the more nie JE 

evils that impel “spee E ts 

oral examinations, are we 

targets of candidates. nent vi 

are in complete agree 
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Many reasons may be ascribed 
to the emphasis which is now be- 
ing placed on the social studies. 
For over two hundred years Amer- 
ican secondary education had for 
its chief end the preparation of 
pupils for the colleges and univer- 
sities. The school curriculum was 


-more or less rigid, beset with 


traditions and standards which 
were governed from without. The 
eficiency of the school was meas- 
ured by the Regents or college en- 
trance examinations. Those pupils 
who did not intend to continue 
on with the college or those who 
could not because of lack of in- 
tellectual endowment, nevertheless 
had to be subjected to the same 
Process of education as the others. 
ia: i fell by the wayside 
a mele in the industrial 
i ‘bell = world to form that 

society for whom 


The number of schools 
nal education were too 
“if Capacity too limited 
viding Y gteat influence in pro- 
edie Or these Misfits in our 
studi onal system. = With the 
Psychol researches made in the 
ences individual differ- 
. °ttcomings of Our sys 

; š 

ondary education were 


Ot vocatio 
ew and t 
to have an 


brought out vividly. Our high 
schools were not functioning for 
the greatest good of our student 
body, but were institutions that 
were catering to a chosen few. 
The child was fitted to the school 
in a manner that was so rigid that 
failure had to be the lot of vast 
numbers. High schools were very 
slow to make any important or 
drastic changes. Electives -were 
introduced in the last year, a few 
manual training courses were given 
in some institutions, but the aims 
and objectives still remained the 
same. 

The organization of the Junior 


High Schools was the first im- 


portant step taken to meet the 
problem. Even if we are to as- 
sume that the Junior High School 
is an efficient instrumentality it 
would only solve the problem up 
to the ninth year, still leaving the 
further solution to the senior high 
schools. 

With the coming of the depres- 
sion and its long duration the 
high schools were jolted out of 
their complacent attitude. Here- 
tofore the pupil who did not 
make the grade dropped out to go 
to work. It was taken for granted 
that the pupil who failed would 
seek employment; in fact, the or- 
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ganization and traditions of th 
senior high schools brought pres- 


sure to bear to force the failing 
pupil to leave the portals of 
_ learning. He left and was prompt- 
ly forgotten; but when industry 
could not absorb these juvenile 
workers they were compelled to re- 
main in the high school. The 
high school population increased to 
enormous proportions, but the 
schools were not prepared to cope 
with these so called “failures”. 
The instruction, with emphasis on 
subject matter, had to go on, 
Regents examinations had to be 
passed; standard of scholarship 
had to be maintained. Under the 
stress of necessity various expedi- 
ents were devised, such as special 
Classes with modified courses of 
study and the introduction of voca- 
tional work. But these measures 
were more or less haphazard and 
not based on any definite or- 
ganized plan: The lack of equip- 
ment and . trained personnel for 
vocational work further reduced 
the effectiveness of these measures. 


Suddenly a bright idea blos- 
somed forth on the educational 
horizon. These pupils should go 
to a vocational school. In other 
words, pupils who were not 
“academic-minded” would find 
their salvation in vocational train- 
ing. But the vocational schools 
could not accommodate so many 
pupils. Heretofore educational 
budgets favored the academic high 
school to the almost complete ex- 
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A comparative handful of Pi, 
could be accommodated 1? | 
few vocational schools in thi, 
Even these were housed in 
buildings with — obsolete 

ment. The pleas of the leg 


the 


rl 
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and supervisory staff who were not 
in the field of vocational educa- 


tion displayed a lack of knowl- 


edge of these schools and their 
function in the educational scheme. 
Their knowledge seemed to con- 
sist of the idea that the vocational 
school was a good place to send 
pupils who were unprepared to g0 
to the academic high schools. Dr. 
Tildsley* declared recently that 4 


report of high school chairmen 


showed that twenty per cent of the 
pupils entering from element 
schools and fifteen per cent of E 
Junior High School pe 
were unprepared for high s oa 
work. Perhaps 4 better exp 

sion would be that t 
are not prepared for 
The fault may lie w! f 
schools, not with the [a i 
Democratic education iy be 
that the services of the schoo’ , 

made available for 4% = dary 


cumbent upon Ouf 


the pupils. 
th the high 


p n ow 
*As reported in = ae 
W orld-Telegram, ariii 
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vocational education for ben 


treatment and recognition of these 
schools went unheeded, and when 
the necessity arose, the years of — 
neglect suddenly became evident 
Even the members of our teaching v 
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chools ‘“‘ʻawoke 






E vocational s 
The find themselves 


2 x ing to 

one morni ; 

; Bs Better housing and 
‘pment and trained personnel 


g the attention of 
d budget makers. In 
New York the labors 


and Director Morris E. Siegel and 
other leaders and workers in this 


feld are beginning to bear fruit. 
The terrific odds against which 


| they had to cope for many years 
| are known only to those who have 


$ been in close contact with the 


į work, 


Beginning in 1919, when the 


continuation schools were starting to 


function, studies made of the causes 


| of high school drop-outs indicated 


that a large percentage of drop- 


Cuts was due to the inability of 


? the pupils to cope with the cur- 


School, 


"iculum of the traditional type of 


If the continuation schoo] 
: e effective, it had to pro- 
thet rriculum to meet the 
inl its student body. It had 
ty tan the aims and objec- 
Provide a, ucational Program, 


0 
vidual diffe stat degree of in. 
Methods ences and int 
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standard regulated 
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with out, or with courses of 
study th at had been handed down 


“through generations, the schools 


went about their tasks to evolve 
an educational plan to serve the 
needs of these underprivileged 
children. From the very start, the 
value of the social studies was 
recognized. The vocational in- 
terest of the pupils served as a 
splendid starting point and pro- 
vided the proper motivation about 
which the social studies curriculum 
could be built up. 


The first experiments in the con- 
tinuation schools were with courses 
of study based on unit lessons on 
topics which were closely related 
to the pupils’ daily life. It must 
be remembered that these pupils 
had taken their places in the in- 
dustrial and commercial world and 
these topics were within their im- 
mediate understanding and experi- 
ence. The study of labor laws 
and labor unions, safeguarding of 
the workers in factories, work- 
men’s compensation, studies of oc- 
cupations, are examples of some of 
the topics which related to the 
every day experience of the pupil. 

There were many limitations to 
the effective teaching of the social 
Studies in the continuation schools, 
chief of which was the limited 
contact with the pupils. They at- 
tended school for but four hours 
Per week. One-fourth of this 
Ser was devoted to English, 
ten k k-e studies, With 

€ vocational high 
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school kiea Moe of the 
tinuation sch00” me enlarged. 
social studies becam he pupil 

The daily contact with | p j$ 

offered better opportunities s e- 

velopment of suitable proccess 

and methodology. The experience 
gained in the continuation school 
was very valuable and apparent in 
the work that is now in progress 
in formulating a curriculum for 
the social studies for the vocational 
high schools. ` 

There has been much  dissatis- 

faction expressed with the efficiency 
of our schools in social and civic 
training. Much attention in the 
past has been paid to the indi- 
vidual viewpoint and to the tech- 
niques of classroom teaching. Edu- 
cation of the individual for his 
maximum efficiency in a society 
where rugged individualism is 

__ given full sway is rapidly chang- 
ing to the thought that education 
is fundamentally a social matter. 
The function of education should 
not be merely to conserve tradi- 
tion and custom. 

Conceding, for the sake of argu- - 
ment, the belief in the philosophy 
of education expressed above, how 

` can we build a curriculum which 
shall serve these ends? Obviously 
the social studies must be given 
a larger space and more expansive 
setting in our curriculum. We 
must get away from our slavish 
devotion to homogeneous group- 
ings and separation of learning by 
subjects. More opportunities must 
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the: organization of [if 
school ' which will deai 
spirit of coöperation, | 
understanding and. gs 
well as practice in Constr, 
thinking, " 
judgment, We see eviden 
this tendency in the consta 
sions of our curriculum and meth. | 
odology. The activity programs, - ; 
the fusion and integration of the | 
subjects into larger units of in 


. 


tole T 


reasoning and cm 


tendency. Indeed many educators 
think that the social studies should _ 
be the core of the curriculum. In- 
some of the secondary schools of T 
the country’, this is actually be | 
ing tried, the entire course being | 
divided up into a few large units. 
of social significance; an -activity 
program in the social studies. 

In our vocational schools the ob- 
jectives of the social studies should. § 
not differ materially from those of 
the academic high schools, except 
that we have a definite ac. 
point or core about which the as 
riculum may be built, that i. > 
vocational activity and nae 
the pupil. At present the 5 
matter of the social studies n J 
vocational high school !s ae Kis 
perimental stage. Each s¢ 

n pat 

ing what it con g 
from the. other types 

» by 
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needs of its 
AC I, 


ie , variety of names and em- 


de range of the topics, 
“economic citizenship”, 
economics”, ‘history , 


» “current events”, “occupa- 


“personality civics’, 
“human - relations”, and 
tional guidance”. Not only is 
there no uniformity in the courses 
given in each school, but there is 
no uniformity in thé courses them- 
selves. Many of the courses have 
been evolved in the particular 
school in which they are given. 
Without exception, however, all 
of the vocational high schools have 
developed vocational guidance as 
an important activity. 
soi ia say, the individual 
S of i schools have been 
this situation Doae ao a 
Siegel has mali- t Morris E, 
mitt Pointed a central com- 
ftom ea "EP of fepresentatives 


Yllabi an d School to construct 
the q., Courses of studies in 


i 1a r 
tional hi Studies for the — 


ool of. 4 dapted to the ái 
present 
M These: courses are given 


“home room counseling’, - 


“voca- 


houghts and considerations: 


at the importance of the 


social studies should not be 


minimized. 


That the aims and objectives 
should be in line with what 
has been expressed above. 


.. That the subject matter should 
be based on large units of in- 


struction rather than narrow 
divisions of subject matter. 


That the vocational activities 
and interest of the pupils 
should be used as the motiva- 


- tion for the social studies. 


That there be ample oppor- 


tunity for adaptation of the 
courses to the needs of par- 
ticular schools. _ 


That there be ample oppor- 
tunity for student government 
and active student participa- 
tion in school-activities as an 
integral part of a social stu- 
dies curriculum. 


That the curriculum should 
utilize agencies and activities 
Outside of the school. 


That Constructive thinking 
and critical judgment should 


e . . 
Siven prominence over 


mere subject matter. 
att, greater emphasis should 
$ on, upon Contemporary 
= > specially — our 
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dent. hould de- 
i ar his concern for the 
common welfare. 

That pupils should be anak 
to read the newspapers an 
magazines intelligently, evalu- 
ate them critically, and de- 
velop a taste and interest in 
the major problems and issues 
presented. 


11. 


= 


The construction of a curriculum 

in the social studies must by its 
very nature include the question of 
controversial subjects and their 
method of treatment in a public 
school under a democracy. This 
brings into sharp relief the whole 
question of indoctrination (used 
in its narrow sense to mean “the 
attempt to influence the minds of 
others through propaganda, the 
stimulation of emotions, or the ap- 
peal to self-interest, in order to 
secure the blind and uncritical ac- 
ceptance of certain ideas” *). Space 
does not allow for a discussion of 
this problem now but it is of par- 
ticular importance because of the 
very nature of the social studies. 
It is well stated by Beard**: “The 
observer and thinker in the social 
sciences stands in relation to ac- 
tuality, record and knowledge 
which is different from that of the 
observer and thinker in such real 
sciences as chemistry or astro- 





*Bining A. C. and D We * 
A. C. - W.: “Teach- 
ing the Social Studies ; 
ol p oe in Secondary 
» Charles A.: “The 
of the Social Studies”, Scribners. A 
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His thoughts are parts of T 
thought about, —in oth 
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his mind”. We see, therefore, q 
the great problem that the teacher 
of the social studies has before him | 
in treating controversial issues 
fairly and without bias. yas 
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In conclusion, let us say that | 
those who are now engaged in con- | 
structing a curriculum for the so — 
cial studies in the vocational high 
schools have a wonderful oppot- - 
tunity to utilize the best of mod: 
ern educational thought and re- 
search with ample opportunity for | 
experimentation. The new Fe F 
ticulum should provide, to us e 3 
words of the Charter for the His | 
cial Sciences of the America © 
torical Association, ` 
of rich, many-sided P 
equipped with practical 
and inspired by ideals y gll theis 
can make their way and 70 whi 
mission in a changing wet 
is part of a world comp 
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DEMONSTRATIONS IN CHEMISTRY 


No doubt every teacher of chem- 
istry, physics and physiography 


+ has some pet demonstration of 


which he is proud, because it 
works well. In some cases, this 
is an unusual demonstration known 
to a chosen few;’ but in most 
cases, success is due to some little 
trick, Why not let us all enjoy 
the benefits of these tricks? 


The Committee on Content and 
Methods of the Association of 
Physical Science Chairmen pro- 
poses to solicit such information 
and after publication in HIGH 
Points, to classify and publish it 
all at the end of each year. 


The following types of informa- 
tion are sought: 


l. Demonstrations to illustrate 
and amplify any topic in the 
course of study: demonstra- 

= tions which are known to all 
teachers, but which work much 
better because of some device, 
mechanical or pedagogic, known 


to you. 

inonstations on topics not 
Cuded in the 
study, course of 


be _ which are suitable 
we fac Ptional pupils such as 


a he Our science clubs. 
e 
‘per not be spectacular, 


be helpful in teach- 


3. Suggestions for the improve- 


4. Suggestions for the care and 


ing some scientific principle or 
important fact. 


ment of any of the laboratory 
experiments. 


storage of scientific equipment 
and supplies. 


5. Charts, models, - exhibits or 
any other type of illustrative | 
material. 


Please observe the following 
rules in submitting any of the 
material: i 


1. Write legibly or type, double 
space, on 814” x 11” paper. 
Use one side of paper only. 


2. Where necessary, add dia- 
grams, using a separate sheet 
of paper for each diagram. 


Credit will be given for each 
suggestion published, but our space 
in HicH Points is limited and we 
cannot promise to publish every- 
thing. However, at the end of the 
year, all worthwhile material will 
be published if funds are avail- 
able from the various teachers’ sci- 
ence clubs. 


Please send contributions to the 
following sub-committee chairmen: 
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Physics: John McCorma-™ 
maica High School, 168th ot 2 
Gothic Drive, Jamaica, N. ï. 


Physiography: 
son, Manual Training 
7th Avenue and 4th Street, 
lyn, New York. 


Chemistry: Murray - Ehrlich, 


James Monroe High School, 172nd 
Street and Boynton Avenue, 
Bronx, New York. 
DEMONSTRATIONS IN CHEMISTRY 


Using a Blowpipe 


(Suggested by Mr. M. Levitz) 


A continuous stream of air can 
be blown into a blowpipe if the 
cheeks are expanded to act as bel- 
lows. 


This permits breathing through 
the nostrils while blowing through 
the blowpipe. 

Bleaching with Chlorine 

(Suggested by Mr. M. Levitz) 


It is -difficult to obtain colored 


cloth, that will be bleached 
=m h 
wet, / by chlorine. as 


uch cloth can be made by d 
-. . A 
ing white muslin with māla 


' green. 


Reduction of Fe (ic) to Fe (ous) 
(Suggesed by Mr. S, Schenberg) 
1. To 


some ferric s 
adii chloride 


= in a test tube, add 
a small amount "4 
of 
filings, iron 
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~- 2, Cover the mouth of + 


Willard B. Nel- 
Hi gh School, 
Brook- 


Oxidizing Action o SN 
(Suggested by Miss V. Raymond) | : 


>) 
wy 
we 
i 


Bah spark coil capable pat 


and shake the mixture 

3. Filter and test -thed 
for the ferrous and 
ions. . 


q trate 


4. There are no ferti 
present. 


1. Place some potassium chlor. ; 
ate in a test tube and het 


until molten. 


2. Insert a splinter into the | 


athe 
=! 


molten substance. 


3. The splinter will start to es 


burn. 


Reduction of Copper Oxide 


(Suggested by Mr. A. Taub) 


1. In the reduction of copper 


oxide with hydrogen, new 
teachers find difficulty , be- 
cause the copper turns black. 


2. Allow the copper to cool in 


an atmosphere of hy drogen. 


Preparation of Nitric Acid—Art 


Process 


(Suggested by Mr. M. Levitz) 
Apparatus 
1. A dry one-lite 


flask 
giv- 

ing at least a 1-inc 

(Ford coil). 


x‘ à 
ferric 
wy : 
a 
C lons 
Eng or “eg 
tiG 
Ee ae 


* oe 
+ oe y 5 


ft Erlenm¢y > 






F 
2 





"R 
+ 


t 
fz, 







o 


~~ sas 
mee | V 
Sa p 


ee, 


DA Da 


E 
“47 8 
RE 
S 


D. 
tang 


at F 


sY | 


P 
e Oa ] 


= of glass 


Method 


A dja 
z C 
SF 


Pa “I. 
Este. 


3, s 
ine. 4 









A P Quis; A 
antaining 3 1a 
contalliib’s 
CIAA leart 
a fu Th} ` d LLL 


ancas 









length). ` 


Lead in two wires from the 
coil through each of two of 
the larger glass tubes. 

2, Set up two pieces of carbon, 


to serve as electrodes, «at the 
end of the wires in the flask. 


3, The other two pieces of 


glass tubing serve to main- 
tain a circulation of air in 
the flask. 


‘ 4, Motsten the flask. 


5. Connect the coil to the ter- 
minals of a storage battery,. 
and start the reaction by 
making sure that an arc re- 


sults between the carbon 
electrodes. 


k Allow this to continue for 
. Minutes, at which time 
town fumes should appear. 


: Stop the reaction, add 5 cc. 
Of water to the NO2, and 


Shake tho . 
he pas, roughly to dissolve 


8, 
. , Test for Nitric acid, 





Pp * 
"lection of Metals 


(Suggesteq b 
Fletcher) 


y Mr, G. L. 


~ 





d s " _— 
1 J 4 i r 3 
= wy a yoy ge > Ha ~ 4 Ty 
; (a) K t SF ] 45) A B T Paresh 
A At. ur i ST. PS o y R 


tubing (3” Spat 


ea tes 
—o 


€ two small pieces of 
dowel rod. 


. Fasten on one a sheet of tin 


and on the other a sheet of 
zinc. ` 


. Wind iron wire around each 
and immerse the rods in a - 
< beaker of water so that some 


of the wire is exposed to 
air. 


. Té will. be found ‘that the 


iron attached to the zinc 
does not rust. 


lonization 


(Suggested by Mr. M. Gelender) 


1. Place a carbon rod in each 


hole of a two-hole rubber 
stopper. 


Insert this stopper in a wide- 


mouthed bottle. 


. Place the solution to be 


tested in the bottle. 


Using one lamp in series 
with the 120 volt circuit, 
pass the current through the 
solution in the bottle. 


- A series of bottles may be 


used, one for each solution 
to be tested. 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE CHAIRMEN, 
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CHANGING OB 


The captain of a giant ocean 
liner must be able to lay = = 
course to his ultimate destination. 
The teacher generally, and the 
teacher of social studies in par- 
ticular, must be an even better 
navigator than the mariner because 
the teacher’s objective is one which 
seems to be in 4 constant state of 
flux. His course must, therefore, 
_ be a shifting one for, although he 
may know where he is bound at 
a particular moment, he has no 
assurance that he will be required 
to pursue that course for any 
length of time or indeed that he 
will ever arrive at his destination. 
In the opinion of some, this is as 
it should be, for to have objec- 
tives in the social studies that are 
positive, that are of an ethical 
character, and that aim at estab- 
lishing set practices or viewpoints, 
1s a most dangerous thing. Yet 
the teacher must have objectives, 
if his teaching is to be purposive. 
In recognition of this necessity, 
curriculum makers have from the 
time of the earliest introduction 
of history into the secondary 
schools, Sought to set forth the 
a of the values of the study of 
cate E thee eee 

i OF these objectives in 
past one hundred years, is to 
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JECTIVES IN THE TEACHIN 
OF HISTORY 


‘i 
> 


become acutely aware of the 
of Professor Hayes’ remark 


all history is a study of statics 
dynamics. 


Prior to 1860 the main objec- 
tives assigned to the teaching of 
history were disciplining the mind 
and, _ particularly, training the 


memory. These functions were 


advocated of course, by the dis- 


ciples of the “Faculty” school of - 


psychology, and as Professor 
Tryon remarks, it must be said in 
appreciation of their services that 
“The evil that men do lives after 
them.” The history which was 
taught with these objectives 1n 


' mind had for its core the memoti- 


zation of the text-book, as well 
as of long lists of names, dates 
and events, practices which Pe 
sisted for a long time after thet 
futility was acknowledged. Fa 

When the influence of 
“practical” men was bode 
bear upon the educational m 
in this same pre-civil wat pa É 
the objectives of history W° 
tended to include: 

‘ning in morals, 

(1) training in gio 

(2) developing the 
life, 


(3) inspiring patriotism 


truth f 


1 


4 


. Of social ș 


d AYN É TrOViIGL 3. 
(4) pre 


leisure tim 


: 


4 The statics in history can here 
readily be seen. Some of these 
; E objectives have a familiar ring 


and | 


even at the present time. 


During the decades between 
1855 and 1875 there is very little 


discussion to be found in educa 


ional circles of aims and objec- 
tives of history. Perhaps the peo- 


-ples of the North and South were 


so busy making history that they 
had little time to be concerned 
with its study. In the period im- 
mediately following (1875-1890) 
there is little change in the ob- 
jectives set in the pre-civil war 
era except that emphasis comes to 
be laid upon the disciplinary and 
Moral aims almost to the exclusion 
of others, It might be stated gen- 
erally that the fundamental aims 
bch dae i instruction have 
dig = so much, but rather 
tenden periods have seen a 
ve 7 to emphasize one objec- 
ec 

ve or 8toup of phisas J 
expense Jectives at the 


cue the others,- With the 
1860, ion of education after 
topped = religious Objective 
t vı i i 
A Parochi ch is 5 i 
; ~C aj * n the 
Pe Westway E of Reconstruc. 
| T, m i Pansion and In 
om > 
Rauph In r > €xtendin 
time wa 









5) training S feiss ; A F, 
= of citizenship. © — 


jad to think of preparation for 
leisure, Paradoxically, it took the 


recent depression, the greatest in 


our history, to bring back ““prepara- 
tion for leisure” as an objective 
for education. Although the citizen- 
ship aim and the patriotic aim in 
the teaching of social studies still 
had their defenders, the disci- 
plinarians and the moralists ruled 
the roost. Not that the disciplin- 
ary and moral aims get along well 
together. On the contrary, -they 
seemed locked in mortal combat. 
The Herbartians, of whom there 
were a goodly number at this time, 
were untiring opponents of the 
“disciplinary” school. They placed 
history, and especially United 
States history, at the top of the list 
of subjects best suited for the ac- 
complishment of what was for 


them the chief end of all educa- 


tion, the formation of moral no- 
tions in children. With the Spen- 
cerians coming to the aid of the 
Herbartians, the faculty psychology 
and the disciplinary justification 
for the inclusion of history in the 
curriculum soon found itself, as we 
would say in pugilistic parlance, 
“hanging on the ropes.” The 
time was ripe for new material, 
new methods and new objectives, 


The period between 1890 and 
1910 is the period of reorganiza- 
tion of the 


social studies in the 
Secondary schools of the country, 
Committee after committee was 
appointed, Report after report 
was issued, A few of the most 
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outstanding of these ET S 

of the Comm! i 
(a). of the Madison ea 
ence (1892) Coat 
Fifteen (1895), of he 7 te 
of Seven (1899); an 


i 07). 
mittee of Five (190/7: 
ject of these committees was 


usually to reorganize the social 


studies curriculum and to restate 


the aims and objectives of the so- 


cial studies. The most important 
of these committees, the one which 
influenced, and some authorities 

feel, controlled, the teaching of 
-history in this country for over a 
_ generation, was the Committee of 
Seven of the American History 
Association. Appointed in 1896, 
the committee made an exhaustive 
study of the situation with respect 
to history teaching in the leading 
countries of the world and made 
a report which created an even 
greater stir than did the “Con- 
— clusions and Recommendations” in 
our day. Part of the report dealt 
with the aims of historical instruc- 
tion. The aims as presented by the 
Committee were: _ 





1. To show students the devel- 
opment of human race as 
well as his own and his 
country’s part in that devel- 
opment. 


2. To cultivate judgment by 
showing cause and effect, as 
cause and effect appear in 
human affairs. 


3. To develop power in ar- 
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ranging and s stema 
facts; seeing relatio shits 


4, To develop the Scientifics 
titude of mind. “S 


5. To give a knowledge of hi 
knowledge, pleasure ang 
gratification. a “ 


DA, 
OIN t D 
ww co 

fe s 


6. To develop power in han | -` 
dling books and other his.’ f. 


torical tools of everyday life, | 
a 


7. Quickening, strengthening s 
disciplining the imagination, | 


8. To fit the student to become a 
more intelligent citizen. =f 


PA 
9. Training in good diction f 
A 


Comparing these new aims with ‘| 
those of the ’50s we find the im- | 
fluence of the disciplinary school 
present in the power aims, that is, 
the objectives dealing with sees 
ing judgment, developing Pi A 
in systematizing facts an a 
dling- books and tmin PE m. 
imagination ; while the goe 
of historical knowledge t 
source of pleasure, althovg ~ E 
note at the time, !0 
back to Herodotus. — 
tions of the Commi i 
therefore seem tO =- rie 
emphasis on the a idea 
tinuity Of developm* 7 ad tsi 
of the scientific attitu 
ing in good diction. 


In the period : 
1920, we #9 ae 


o t 


17 
m 
obj ective® f 





wf bor 
, 5 
p; -C; 
J. 









jstory , Se aa 
hi greater degree of emphasis is 
i a . © ste. A n ie hay wh 3 pea + 
- plac 
f Sil n 
i influence of Thorndike and 


> the scienti 


‘opment of t 


E 
' 
Aé t 
v 


k > 
of we i æ ¥ hi 


" Jue te BY the cence th e 
changing in the sense that 





ed on. objectives swith: ad 


g“ 


oticed before. So, 


fic school in education, 
emphasis on the devel- 
he scientific attitude, 
the inculcation of historical-minded- 
ness. The influence of the Dewey 
school called for the emphasis on 


created an 


the social values of history; soon 


history became the subject through 
which could best be taught those 
qualities necessary for social ef- 


ficiency. The World War brought 


with it an interest in current events 
and a desire to find out how the 
world got into such an awful 


mess. So we have another objec- ` 


tive, to wit, “a study of the past 
for a better understanding of the 
present.” The desire to prevent 


_ the repetition of such holocaust 


brought with it the objective “to 
ft pupils to solve present day 
Problems by thinking through the 
een of the past to learn how 
y were sol 
ae fare ved or why they were 
The Period sj 
most prolific in 
ums for the so 


nce 1920 has been 
- Statements of 
Sait cial studies, 
wi a literature on the = 
jectives th zt the aims and ob. 
; “Mselves have multiplied, 
S to e due to the fact 
- € objectives are 
ei eneral terms as 
e Scneralized state. 
accompanied by 











Y 





more definite and specific aims. 
op pee ° tt . 
For example, in the “Conclusions 


and Recommendations” the Com- 


mission has this to say of the func- 
tion of the social sciences: “The 
main function of social sciences is 
acquisition of accurate knowledge 
of and informed insight into man 
and society; that of social science 
instruction is the transmission of 


such knowledge and insight, with 


attendant skills and loyalties to the _ 


individuals composing society.” 
Another quotation designed to set 
the atmosphere for the selection of 
aims is, “Social sciences and in- 
struction in them are conditioned 
by spirit and letter of scholarship, 
by what is called the scientific 
method. The scientific method is 
invaluable . . . as a means of de- 
veloping in students and in society 
at large, the critical . spirit and 
judicial sense in accordance with 
which individuals learn to seek 
and weigh evidence, to compare 
and contrast and to act with an 
informed rather than with a prej- 
udiced mind.” In accordance with 
these statements, a subsequent vol- 
ume of the American Historical 
Association Reports proceeds to 
divide the objectives broadly into 
“Objectives as Knowledge and In- 
formation” and “Objectives as 


Qualities and Powers of Per- 
sonality.” 


In connection with the first 
class of objectives we find spe- 


cifically that history is to do the 
following: 


QF 


d ‘ i 
nA TA ANTON Dadin 


D-M 
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To give knowledge and t 


understanding of major so- 
cial precesses through which 
life of society has been caf- 
ried on through all the ages 
and a broad and comprehen- 
sive conception of the evolu- 
tion of civilization. 


. To introduce the younger 


generation: to sources for 
new and current materials 
and to methods of inquiry, 
scrutiny, criticism, authen- 
tification and verification. 
Knowledge of such sources 
and ability to use such 


| E I. The sound body, 


evidence. 


3. Skill in the observation and 


description of contemporary 
occurences in the school 
and community. 


4, Skill in methods of han- 


dling information. 

a.In analysis, 

b. In synthesis, 

c. In map and chart making 
and graphic presentation. 


rial and the discovery wa 3 E 
determination of ay ther | 









è 
fags = uean te? > aa 


dividuals 


sponsibility. 
f. Desire to participate in 
contemporary affairs. 


2. Patriotism 


a. Reasoned affection for 
native land. 


b. Religious and political 
tolerance. 


c. Critical fairness in par- 
tisan politics. 


d. Recognition of national 









P ce > 


V- Cultural allegiances 
EG R . 


derstanding concerning thè II, Development of intellectui a eS — . The worth of human life— 
earth as physical home of powers—acquisition of skill =~ d, Admiration ` for heroic apart’ from pecuniary and 
man. 1. Skill in methods of obtain. ag and disinterested deeds. class standards. 

2. To give knowledge and ing access to information e. Vivid sense of social re- 2.The worth of work—ef- 


ficient and creative crafts- 
manship and conditions 
favorable to it. 


3. Right to individuality in life 


—freedom from mass and 
standardizing pressures. 


á. Effective and wise use of 


money and leisure. 


5. The worth of growth in in- - 


dividual powers. 


6. Community values and ob- 


ligations. 


pan e ~e 


np ee -e O aa 
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and local shortcomings. 7. Liberty and toleration. 
methods should ` constitute : 
one of the major aims of all 


social science instruction. 
4. Induction of children into 


. Skill in memorizing results 


of study. 
6. Skill in scientific method. 


A 


e. Understanding of misuse 
of patriotic phrases. 


boa 


VI. Esthetic appreciation—for the 
enrichment of life. 


f. Discrimination between 1. Appreciation of the arts. in 


responsibilities and duties of 
citizenship and social living. 
Stimulate intellectual curios- 
ity and foster growth of 
avocational as well as prac- 
tical interests. Should open 
a wide field for delights of 
eye, heart and mind, for the 
rich and wholesome cultiva- 
tion of aesthetic, emotional 


and intellectual interests, ap- 


preciation and activities. 


In the second group, those ob- 


jectives which deal with the qual- 


IV. Acquisition of at 
` promote welfare 


Ill. Acquisition of habits making 


for efficiency and stability, 45 
neatness, industry, pu 
studied use of leisure, patene 


; s ion. > 
in observation and discussi 


titudes that 
of individ- 
uals and commonwealth. 


1. General life attitudes 


a. Respect for righ 
opinions of others: 


truth. 
b. Zeal for tru powers 


special and national in- 
terest. 


3. Catholicity of spirit in 
world affairs 


a. Appreciation of other 


communities and national- 
ities, 


b. Willingness to examine 


fai 
anly Proposals of other 
National S0vernments,. 
€. Recopnit; e 
&nition o i 
Sia f values in- 


l in 
tions of p peaceful rela. 


their various forms. 


2. Appreciation of letters in 


their various forms. 


3. Sympathetic understanding 


of the manifold relations of 
esthetics to life and labor. 


VII. Special powers of leadership 
1. Independence and strength 


of purpose. 


2. Will-power and courage, 


ations 3. Alertness, initiative, powers 


ae . n 
ities and powers of i c. Faith 1n hum in- , 
P leadership, we of E | of observing situations. 


find: for improvement 
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4, Imagination — @ pia f: 
compare, contrast, a 
combine, and construct.” 


5. Creativeness—powet tO a 
mulate, invent, propose, 4° 
vocate, take risk and direct. 


6. Watchfulness for opportu- 
nities and understanding of 
conditions and possibilities 
of choice. 


The list is certainly imposing. 
Its definiteness makes it of far 
greater value to the classroom 
teacher than were the old general- 
ized statements. Although it con- 
tains much that is old, as it prop- 
erly should, it points the way in a 
new direction in its emphasis on 
the development of cultural al- 
legiances (Section Five) and in the 
training of special powers for 
leadership (Section Seven). Sec- 
tions Two, Three and Four, con- 
- taining what is sometimes referred 
to as the habits—skills—attitudes 
—objectives, seem to be a throw- 
back to the early disciplinary ob- 
jective in history teaching. How- 
ever, the influence of the identical- 
elements group in the transfer-of- 


training school has made itself felt 


and so instead of training “judg- 
ment” or “memory” in general we 


now develop certain specific habits 
or skills, 


The joint Committee of the So- 
| cial Studies Council and the Asso- 
ciation of Social Science Teachers 
which produced the new American 
history syllabus seemingly has 
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adopted the 


v to 
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statement of: 
objectives of the Americas 
torical Association Reports and ) 
made an heroic attempt to ans 
them practically. Em ; 
ferent classification, that of Atti- 
tude, Knowledge and Understing. 
ings, and Abilities, the Comm'n... 
has listed certain objectives ye 
definitely as the desired end re 
in, the teaching of each of the 


Ploying a dif 


is divided. This definiteness is 


highly commendable. It is a dis.. s3 > '4. Appreciation of the view- 


point of both those who sought to 


tinct step forward in the move. 
ment to take the problem of aims 
and objectives out of the “atmos 
pheric’” stage where it has so long 
resided and place it in the “brass 
tacks” stage where it undoubtedly 
belongs. To illustrate, under the 
heading “Attitudes” this new syl- 
labus lists some thirty different at- 
titudes to be developed, of which 
the following are typically specific: 


UNIT OF AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
LIFE 

A. 1. An attitude of admira- 
tion and gratitude for the ae 
dating and enterprise that m? = 
possible our great economi 
achievements. 

2. An attitude of sympathy 6 
active support for the strugg . 
labor to improve its condition’ 
- 5. Critical appraisal of a 
ments on economic er Sam 
ing from press, radio, an thot" 
taking into consideration a nk 
background, and economic 
tions. 


mmittee 


sults > 4 
a > fve - 
units, into which the new syllabu; 





cap 
¥ all 


y 11 L r T ry - . p t r 
chieve well-being ta 
aa is | 


a wit ON THE EXPANS! 


g j i fT Sill 
9, Optitiaie: 


acity of the MMIL 
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3, Condemnation of groups that 
seek the selfish exploitation of 
wasting Of our natural wealth for 
the acquisition of which the. con- 
tinent was conquered; likewise, a 
Jesire to see the use of this wealth 


for social purposes. 


push our frontiers beyond conti- 
nental United States and of those 
who have sought to rid themselves 
of American control. 


UNIT ON DEVELOPMENT OF OUR 
DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


5. Willingness to participate in 
whatever youth organizations there 
are which aim to further the true 
ideals of American democracy. A 
Willingness to influence parents 
te other folks at home so that 
isa will get some bene- 

School enlightenment, 


U 

NIT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 
while a cognition of the fact that 
tion o punang duty and func- 
fairs is a ee in foreign af. - 
and welfare E i the interests 

u S 

li ' el it whee 
ness,” et ; o ightened Tk, 


it 
Should realize that 






THE 


~ 


t and that welfare are 
ilways antagonistic to those of 
other nations but in fact are fre- 


os “quently bound up with the real 


welfare of other nations. ` 


B. The formulation of a defi- 
nite philosophy concerning Amer- 
ica’s relations to the World—Co- 

_ operation or Isolation? The des- 
tiny of mankind may depend upon 
the answer. No opinion of value 
regarding America’s future in in- 
ternational relations can be formed 
without a knowledge of America’s 
action in the past. 


UNIT ON AMERICAN CULTURE 


A. Condemnation of those who 
in recent years have brought vul- 
gar and cheap reading and enter- 
tainment to the people in order 


` to make profits. 


B.. Inquiry into our failure to 
make more widespread the mate- 
rial well-being enjoyed by some of 
the American people. 


The skills to be developed are 
not as numerous as the “Atti- 
tudes.” These skills are: 


1, Ability to use library. 


2. Ability to interpret charts 
and maps. 


3. Ability to understand and use 


technical words in the problems 
discussed. 


5. Ability to read and interpret 
newspapers and other periodicals. 
This new syllabus is definitely in 
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line with the newest t 

teaching. Its 
rd and clive deserves con- 
sideration by all progressive teach- 
ers in the country. . 

In summation of the entire pe- 
riod thus briefly surveyed, it can 
be stated that during the past one 
hundred years the objectives of 
history have swung from an em- 
phasis on imparting factual knowl- 
edge, disciplining the mind and 
seeking the truth to be found in 
the past, to an emphasis on the 
creation of proper attitudes, the de- 
velopment of certain definite skills 
and aptitudes, and an intense in- 
terest in and understanding of the 
problems of the present. As a part- 
ing note of caution, however, lest 
in our study of objectives we allow 


P Lic. 
rends in NiS- 


r ement of 


our enthusiasm for ‘New of 
or even for old ones to becom 

intense, we must remember th 
statement made by Prof. mo 
that “no one has to date bee 
to prove by means of ob 


data that history has any 


proclaim.” Since objective evi- 
dence on such a matter is almost 
impossible to obtain, it seems like- 
ly that discussion of aims and ob. 
jectives will go on apace and ob- 
jectives in history, like women’s 
styles, will continue to go through 
current cyclical changes. 


HYMAN SOROKOFF. 


Thomas Jefferson High School. 


THE PHYSICS SYLLABUS 


For the past few months a com- 
mittee of the Physics Club of New 
York, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. A. N. Kerner of Stuyvesant 
High School, has been engaged in 
studying the status of physics in 
the high school curriculum. Dur- 


ing the course of the work, it be- 


came clear that one of the im- 
portant problems was that of the 
subject matter of the physics 
course, Had some of the topics 
outlived their usefulness? Were 
they out of touch with modern 
life? Were the pupils learning to 
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appreciate the scientific world fe 
today or of the time of Arch 
medes? Were radio, talking a 
tures, the airplane, and all i 
other aspects of our electro- ” 
chanical civilization regarded qa 
comprehensible devices turne sa 
by mysterious beings © ° ee 
gineers, or were they seen | sa 
true light as essentially ee er 
plications of a few phys! 1 othet 
The answers to these an ; 
similar questions are ake J up 
that they are so clearly pe use’ 
with the whole matter o 


Try In 
n able 
jective 
in the education of youth . ae 
fact however has been no deterrent E 
to those who have had values tp {f 


# 
E. anie were Mr. I. Lerner of 







1 loess O , 3 = "i a 
high school p s gai ; f 
MU’ sub-committee was formed to 


this particular problem. 


Walton High School, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Wender of Grover Cleve- 
land High School, and the writer 
as chairman; we are indebted to 
Mr. Samuel B. Yacknowitz of 
Walton High School for valuable 


suggestions. 
It was decided that the answers 
to the questions involved could 
best be obtained by having all teach- 
ers of physics participate in the 
work. Consequently, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to all high 
schools. The various topics of 
the physics syllabus were listed and 
space was provided for an expres- 
sion of opinion on each. The 
teachers were asked to indicate 
whether they thought the timé spent 
on each topic should be eliminated, 
a a or left un- 
r a = setae, a short list 
shri Sot ern applications of 
i t taught to any great ex- 
nt was included, with s ace f 
ân Opinion on each. ln 
The results o 


btain 
Westionnaire w cd from the 


ere perhaps di 
i ps disap- 
: ng and certainly upia 


iew of t 
co he fact that it is fair- 


ommon k 
Physics syllabus ipo =e 
a 
m teachers. A detailed 
included € results can n 
only y ia SO we will Ba 
Beneral conclusions j 

















A study of the individual re- 
plies shows that few teachers are 
entirely satisfied with the physics 
course as taught at present; this 
verifies the point mentioned above. 
On the other hand, when the fig- 
ures were gathered together and 
added up, the final summary sheet 
showed that individual tastes were 
balanced out and that each topic 
(with a few exceptions) had ob- 
tained a majority in favor of leav- 
ing it unchanged. The situation 
can perhaps be cleared up a bit by 
going beyond the figures and tak- 
ing into consideration the attitudes 
of those answering the question- 
naire. Every teacher has his pet 
preferences and aversions, and, in 
a questionnaire as detailed as this 
one was, will probably not con- 
sider with equal thoroughness all 
the topics of the syllabus. There- 
fore, it seems advisable to give 
greater weight to a recommenda- 
tion for a change in emphasis 
than to a recommendation for no 
change, when analyzing the an- 
swers. 

If this last point is taken into 
consideration, we find that several 
of the revered topics in physics 
have lost favor. Some of these 
are the composition of forces, the 
computing of gravity pressure in 
liquids, specific gravity, and the 
law of moments. 


However, practically all the an- 
Swers agreed on one point, which 
was that the most important dif- 
ficulty with the physics syllabus 
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bi: 7 = 
lay not in what it oc 
rather in what it lacked. The 
ten years have been pci 
the way in which some of t 
most highly theoretical ideas j 
physics have been put to m i 
every-day use. Modern raadio 
broadcasting was unknown before 
1922; today, no concept of social 
life is complete which fails to take 
into account radio as an integral 
part. Fifty years ago, Heinrich 
Hertz discovered photo-electricity ; 
it remained an interesting and im- 
portant phenomenon until re- 
cently, but we now have the elec- 
tric eye used to open doors auto- 
'matically, to count cars passing 
through tunnels, to: sort out ob- 
jects, and to perform a host of 
other seemingly miraculous feats. 
We have talking movies, X-rays, 
trans-oceanic airplane service, elec- 
tric refrigerators, the beginnings of 
television. These and other ap- 
plications of physics are not mere- 
ly adjuncts to modern life; they 
are the fundamental supports of 
civilization as we know it. Unless 
we physics teachers are training 
our pupils to appreciate this kind 
of world to look at the things 
around them from a scientific point 
of view, then our physics course 
is nothing but a sterile set of his- 
toric, scientific problems, 


We are faced with a dilemma. 
We must not drop from the 
physics course most of the mate- 
rial now taught; most of the 
topics, according to the results of 
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the questionnaire, 


rey ck 
ae 
are considera: 
to be fundamental and pe A i 
to the understanding of more ad. 
vanced material. But we r 


study of the more recent develop. 
ments and applications mentioned 


in the preceding paragraph. There 


are several possible solutions, 


The most obvious way out 
would be to lengthen the physics 
course to three terms. It is fairly 
evident that this need not be con- 
sidered further. 


A study of the chemistry and 
physics courses shows a surprising 
amount of time being spent in 
both on the same problems (for 
example, electro-chemistry) . If we 
recognized this fact more frankly, 
and eliminated the overlapping by 


_ planning a more unified science 


sequence, the time saved could be 
put to very good use in teaching 
some of the newer topics. It may 
be, however, that this solution 15 
not permissible because of the fe 
view involved in the 
At any rate, this matter dese 
much deeper investigation. 
Those of us who were su 
to physics in high school at 
to remember at least one 
Instead of one course, we “aor 
to be studying several. Thee wal? 
mechanics, heat, sound, light, 


hese 
netism and electricity: a his- 
divisions can 


be justifie 


rves 


bjected 
e suf € 
thing. 


scienc? 


torical grounds, since t py men 
of physics was develope’ ” gelds 


. . œ . various 
specializing 1m these 





pecau 


: must 
add to the course a more detailed i 


overlapping: 






v * S > ey q a ]; jar PET) recner 
es a of the aimerent t 
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involved. They can perhaps be 
im ged on pseudo-psychological 
a since three of these divi- 


rounds, 3 
< correspond to three of our 


namely, visual, aural, and 
But from a peda- 
ogical point of view, they are 
a and can not be justified. 
i + is possible that if the syl- 

SS Ee iat ie. 
labus were reorganized on a di 
ferent basis, the time saved by 
greater ease of teaching would 
permit including some of the 
desired topics without omitting 
any of the older material. 

There are several criteria that 
are possible asa basis for reot- 
ganization. For example, the 
course might be divided into 
three groups—phenomena involv- 
ing matter in the gross, phenomena 
involving molecules and atoms, 
and sub-atomic or electronic phe- 
nomena, In the first group would 
: included such material as 
ie oe rae ni machines; in 
grosser dems ? sprm. and the 
third, electrici g 3 the 

icity and radiation 

us, such a classificati i 
certainly conta; lication would 
Matter of ain all the subject 

of the. present syllabus. 
yilabus; but 


Might not í 
teasons, be desirable for other 


sion 
senses, 
kinaesthetic. 


'S presented here not 












a os 
Pgh dees 


= marks that seem to run counter to 






wit ecommendation but only 
is an example of what is possible. 
To conclude, we add a few re- 













everything said before. This can 
be justified by pointing out that 
the question of the subject matter 


of the physics course is certainly 


an important one and deserves 
much more study than the ques- 
tions and answers written down 
here. These latter have merely 
shown that the problem exists, 
without solving it. But, solving 
this problem of the physics syl- 
labus surely involves much more 
than just dropping parts of it, add- 
ing a few bits of information, or 
teaching the topics in a different 
order. The whole relation of 


science to the high school aurric- © 


ulum must be carefully studied, 
keeping in mind the fact that we 
are not trying to train scientists or 
engineers and we are not always 
preparing our pupils for college. 
We must attempt, instead, to 


bring them to the point where they . 


can live as ordinary laymen in a 
seemingly complicated scientific 
environment, appreciating the es- 
sential simplicity of it all. 


ABRAM BADER. 


Far Rockaway High School. 
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PLAN IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION at 1 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL sf 


can be adopted in principle Be 
whether or not it is possible to 


THE UNIT 


INTRODUCTION 


Paradoxical as it may seem, 
physical education is an extremely 


difficult subject to teach well. Un- . 


fortunately, the nature of our sub- 
ject, its breadth and scope, and 
the varying facilities and condi- 
tions with which we work add to 
our hardships. 

The following method or plan 
—we call it the unit plan and not. 
the method. We are not just con- 
cerned with methods. We ate in- 
terested in outcomes. We want 
the best results. But we want our 
results to be the result of a care- 
fully planned and educationally 
sound policy. 

From our experience in the 
field, from copious sources of 
reference material, from the sug- 
gestions and criticisms of prin- 
cipals, supervisors, teachers, pupils, 
and laymen, the unit plan has been 
evolved. Through this plan, we be- 
lieve, we have a better way of 
helping and assisting individuals 
in the learning process. There is 
nothing strange or new in this 
plan. We have all used teaching 
devices that are embodied here. 
This plan tries to bring together 
the best of everything and shape 
it into a practical program that 
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teach the activities as they are 
listed. 


As we have previously stated, ` 


this paper is primarily concerned 
with teaching — with teaching 
physical education more efficiently. 
It holds to the belief that the unit 
plan in physical education makes 
for systematic and efficient teach- 
ing. This plan has been tried in 
elementary schools and in high 
school. It works. It is scientific- 
ally sound. It is progressive. We 
use the word progressive advisedly 
and shy away from the term pro- 
gressive education. Rather, let 1t 
be progress in education. 


The main theme of the unit 
is to divide the work of the year 
into homogeneous units based on 
seasonal or associated iive 
Each activity is presented for 
short period. (From 2 a : 
weeks.) Only one seasona e 
few associated activities afe Da 
sented to the class at 4 ah c 
entire class participates 1” t pi 
tivity. For example, when nap 
is taught, the entire class z a 
in school is taught soccet : we 
period in the soccer unl e fout 
which usually consists 


plan 








g il goes 





og 
bt 
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be E S 5 
$ week 


soccer. 


a 
p ] 


through a procedure si 
to that O : RA 

aq, Each pupil learns soccer, 
F kills and techniques, 
something of the history of the 
ame and the related associated 
and concomitant learnings in rela- 
ion to health, safety, and char- 
acter. The same principle is car- 
ied out for each unit of work. 
In short, the activities for each 
particular period are taught, prac- 
ticed, reviewed, and tested before 
proceeding to those outlined for 
the following month. 


its basic S 


CLASSIFICATION 


In order to facilitate the learn- 
ing process, we segregate individ- 
uals into homogeneous groups at 
the beginning of each unit. All 
pupils are given a short, simple 
classification test which informs 
them where they belong. For 
Ai of simplicity we call these 

foups A (excellent). B 
C (poor), hs (800d), 

E En 'S IS not a test of work 

a ein a classification scheme 
faster, ths them to learn 
y tealize~that no stig- 
e š 

Š to them if they are 

e pu il Stou 3 
through ES Of each 
lear . £ identica] 


Ma is atta 


&roup go 

process of 

tested P- reviewing, and 
e activi 

© practici ty. If 
Practicing period a pu- 





a i aae 


Nothing else is taug nt but 
In other words, every pu- 


f a member of a varsity 


> = 5 


gaa 


pil shows rapid improvement, he 
is placed in an advanced group. All 


ae we eg tr gS 
: pupils learn the same subject mat- 
eater. 


The only difference is the 
rate of progress; the poor or C 
group travels slowly, the good or 
B group faster. 

Whenever possible, the pupils 
of the A or excellent group are 
used as leaders or assistant teach- 
ers. In most of the classes, our 
Jeaders in each unit are usually 
members of the varsity team. 

In classifying our pupils for 
each group in the unit, we develop 
some simple test or feat that 
brings into .play the general abil- 
ity of the boy in that activity or 
sport. For example, in soccer 
each boy is asked to dribble the 
soccer ball a certain distance, stop 
the ball, and pass it. He is then 
assigned to one of the groups. 
The classification test is purely 
subjective and is based on the 
teachers expert judgment. 


THE PROGRAM IN UNITS AS USED 
IN THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Fal] 
Unit 
1 Soccer, Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 
2 Football, Oct. 15 to Dec. 1 


Winter 


3 Basketball, Dec. 1 to Jan. 30, 
End of first term’s work 
4 Volley ball, Feb. 1 to Feb, 22 
> Dancing, Apparatus 
and Stunts, Feb, 22 to Mar, 22 
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Spring nai 
6 Baseball, Mar. 22 to May 14 


7 Track and 1d 
Field, May 14 to June 


ni previously ‘emphasizec 2 an INStry) 
“tional one arranged in units 


pa eee Ste > 
s Cs á Se . 


J Or 
seasonal activities. In presenting 


our lesson, we have tried to elim 







inate any static type of Procedure 


of th i 
rames OL 
RE os 
s to +h unit put not 
y ot F f : ow Da 
complex. "7 


i 2. Playing the game. 


nai a, 



















Handball, May 14 to June 14 and have definitely and unequivo. 


‘cussing the unit and 
cally attempted to follow scientific 1 3, Discussing 





a icing the skills done 
ane educational methods without start- i by axing, diaple 
8 Deck tennis ing a controversy over the logical a P i e e = 
Hand tennis June 14 chological h a lead-up § 
or psychological methods. Let it 5 i 
Paddle tennis to suffice to say that both types of E purp z: i 
eae F Jane 2% method are used, depending on the 3 Class formation. General dis- 
Shuffle Boar i 


End of Year's Work 


The above arrangement of units 
is based on the seasonal activities 
which are best suited to the in- 
terests of the students, the facili- 
ties of the school, and to our com- 
munity. The arrangement of units 
can easily be changed to fit vary- 
ing conditions and situations. For 
example, in our community, soccer 
and football are played at the same 
time. Of the two, football is more 
popular- We therefore give more 
time to it. We present the soccer 
unit first because we are able to 
motivate our lessons better both in 
soccer and football by giving prec- 
edent to the older game, 

In our last unit because of our 
facilities we find it advisable to 
&roup our so-called single and 


_ double games into one group. 


UNITS OF WORK. GENERAL 
REMARKS APPLICABLE TO 
ALL UNITS 


The regular class program sched- 


uled during the day is, as has been 
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teacher’s judgment. After all, we 


are most interested in worthwhile -~ | 


outcomes. 
The following is a suggested 


generally in all our units: 


1. Class formation 


a.Short interesting talk con- 
cerning the unit. 


b. Division of the class into- 
groups as a result of the 
classification tests. 


2.Group or squad formation — 
(Either method a or b 1s 
used) 


a.1. Discussion and i 
of fundamental skil 


the unit. 


teaching 
ls of 


skills. 
games 


2. Practicing the 


3, Playing lead-up 
using the skills. 
i it if pos 
4. Playing. the unt t 
sible or some game close’y 
resembling tt- , 
ching 


: tea 
b. 1. Discussion and 





cussion 


From the foregoing general re- 
$ marks, it is evident that the unit 


= — | plan makes use of both the induc- 
organization which is carried out 


í| | tive and deductive methods of 

teaching. The choice of which to 
f use, when to use it, and how to 
use it, is left entirely up to the 


| teacher, 


a 


In volley ball, for example, we 
Bi obtained better results by - the 
| Psychological method rather than 
the logical, In soccer, on the con- 
$ ary, our best results came through 
© logical method, 
In one of the 


| elementar 
where the unit y schools 


plan is in use th 
st i Aur 
tesults in Soccer were obtained 
Y presenting a simpl i 
An ple modified 
ad oh Cer and then Practicing 
r. ying the elements done 
n more simple lead-up 
E Ve, 
i u 
tiy CB8est th 
Mite Hi a, : all lead-up ac- 
Sed on k Played should be 
Rame un ament 
ia als of the 
SS this oS father sill i 
s byt isn't į hee 
it about time 










liminate lead-up games 

late the fundamental prin- 

: or the game? Intelligent 
teachers have discarded activities 


and methods which violated sci- 


entific principles of anatomy or 
physiology or psychology. Yet we 
constantly hear and even see 
printed in our foremost ‘profes- 
sional journals such activities as 
hand soccer or kick baseball or 
some other perversion of one of 
our fine sports. Lack of facilities 
is no excuse. All that is needed 
is a little intelligence and lead-up 
games can be invented and devel- 
oped by the dozen that not only 
will fit the facilities but also teach 


the necessary skills and techniques 


with an abundance of joy. 


TYPICAL LESSONS 
Football. Lesson 1. 
1. In class formation 

a. Attendance. 


b. Short talk about football in 
general. 


c. Discuss the elements to be 
taught. 
1. Handling the ball. 
2. Catching the ball. 
3. Passing the ball. 


d. Divide the class into classi- 
fication groups A-B-C. 


„In group or squad formation 
—each classification group 
Proceeds at a rate commen- 
surate with its ability, 


AQ 
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a. Practice the skills, ioe 
b. Play lead up games using 
the skills. 


3. In class formation. 
a. General discussion. 


b. Dismissal. 


Baseball. Lesson V. 


1. In class formation 
a, Attendance 
b. Short talk about previous 
work. 
c. Discuss the new lessons for 
each group. 
1. Batting for C. 
2. Batting and bunting for 
B& A. 

d. Divide the class into classi- 
fication groups A-B-C. 
2.In group or squad formation. 
Each classification group pro- 
ceeds at a rate commensurate 

with its ability. 
a. Practice the skills. 
b. Play lead-up games using 
the skills, 
3.In class formation 
a. General discussion. 
b. Dismissal. 


TESTING 


At the conclusion of each unit 
and before proceeding to the new 
unit, a test is given to each pupil 
on the work completed. Each test 
is based on the teacher's expert 
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pe judgment. It 1s Subjective, excen} 


as J ~ P a 3 S ¥ A, = e 


the written examinations of the ob. 
jective type, which are given on 
casionally. ti 


The test in a game includes a 

gia f 
i 
3 


iplaying ability, a knowle dge of 
the rules of the game, and oi a 
strategy. For example, in a soccer 
test, one, twO Of more pupils may 
be tested by the teacher while the 
rest of the class is busy at a soccer 
activity. The teacher observes the 
achievement tests, asks a few ques- 
tions about rules and game strate- 
gy, sends the tested pupils to their 
activity, and continues this proc- 
edure with the rest of the class. 
The test in self-testing activities 
or stunts includes a personal per- — 
formance and a few questions re- 
lating to a general knowledge of 
the activity and its nomenclature. 
The test in dancing includes 4 
personal performance and 4 few 
questions relating to 4 general 
knowledge of the traditions, cus; 
toms, and music of the dance. 
In some classes which are = 
ceptionally large or where there 3 
insufficient time, We sometim 
omit some of the questions. a 
ing all tests, we endeavor tO 
some questions upon the = 
and incidental teaching of we i 
and safety in relation to sà 
tivity. ` io 
We use our tests as 4 me hing 
an end. They are i po both 
device, for they revea culties 
teachers and pupils aa utilized 
encountered. They ca? 
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methods. a 

We realize fully the fact that 
tests that are subjective are con- 
sidered inferior to objective ones. 
The controversy Over testing not 
only in physical education but also 
in general education is being waged 
at a furious rate. We don’t want 


' to be dogmatic, but it is our con- 


tention in the light of the avail- 
able literature and of our own 
experiences that we can rate the 
students’ work in the unit better 
and fairer through the methods we 
employ. l 

It seems peculiar but when a 
a boy tries out for a varsity squad 


he makes the team and plays as a- 


tegular or substitute because of the 
expert judgment of the coach. He 
is not asked to pitch six strikes out 
of ten against a target or throw a 
football forty yards or serve four 
good balls in tennis. 
E pa a — we try to test 
“ans a w ole. Mistakes 
iip - dn the major leagues, 
Sie 'S a cold proposition of 
takes Pia cents and where mis- 
= Se. ig aes 
son with th of errors by compari- 
© correct ability to size 
IS small, It js entirely 
a that we make more 
, A Sa than do profes- 
Nite Standards feo by Setting defi- 
SF good nen aBing we got 
general picture of 
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ie a ee ts 
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[his method of testing is not 


perfect. What one is? We are 


constantly changing and improving 
our testing techniques. The truth 
of the matter is that as soon as we 
find something better we will dis- 
card what we are doing. 


CONCLUSION 


Our main purpose has been and 
is to do our job better. In a plan 
where each pupil is exposed to all 
the activities and where he is cor- 
rectly guided into right channels 
of participation, there can be no 
doubt that he is learning better. 
How much more efficiently is he 
learning when he does nothing else 
that will break or interfere with 
the learning mechanism! For ex- 
ample, during a unit activity the 
student learns nothing but volley 
ball. Everyone is either playing 
volley ball or an activity related 
to it. Our bulletin board is cov- 
ered with pictures of volley ball 
teams and plays. Our intramural 


program consists only of volley 


ball games. In that short period 
he is exposed to every device that 
will help him learn volley ball 
better. 

To cite another instance, this 
is written in the football season, 
The varsity team is playing foot- 
ball. Our intramural tournament 
in touch football is in full swing. 
Every boy in the regular physical 
education class is being taught 


ae 
rin a particular act- 
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football. Every physical educa- 
tion teacher is being bombarded 
with questions concerning teams, 
standings, All-American players, 
and so forth. E 
We are not over-emphasizing 
football or any other sport or act- 
ivity. Every pupil is exposed to 
every activity and every activity 1s 





the important ac ivity during its ` 


time. : 
Syllabus Committee: 


Moses DAVIS, 
BERNARD SCHIFFER, 
HERBERT T. LEHMUTH, 
Chairman, Health 
Education Department. 
Benjamin Franklin High School, 


HIGH POINTS 


The Modern Dance as an Extra- 


Curricular Major 


‘The school world is rapidly be- 
coming dance conscious. Modern 
Dancing has advanced so far into 
the field of Health Education that 
it has now become an integral part 
of the curriculum. 

The aims of the old curriculum 
tended toward the development of 
grace, memory, and skill. The 
objectives which it strove to achieve 
were body development, muscular 
codrdination, general corrections of 
postural defects, and the oppor- 
tunity for physical activity. The 
new curriculum differs from the 
-old in that it stresses not only 
physical development but also men- 
tal, social and emotional as well. 

In the modern program the for- 
malized classroom procedures have 
been replaced by fundamental loco- 
motor and axial movements such 
as running, leaping, skipping, walk- 
ing, sliding, pendulum swings, and 
sideward pulls. 


These movements can be classi- 
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fied for elementary, intermediate . 


and advanced purposes. ‘The stu- 
dent is given an opportunity to 
build and improvise on basic move- 


ments, factors which not only stim- _ 


ulate mental activity but also make 
it possible for a student to work 
with other members of his class 
as part of a social unit. Unlike 
the old dance forms, modern 
rhythms provide for emotional out- 
lets by allowing the student to 
move naturally, with results which 
are satisfying to both students and 
teacher. 

A provision is made for the 
further enrichment of the dance 
curriculum through extra- 
activity. This is where the oe 
tunity arises to care for individua 
differences. 

It can easily be understood -t 
because of the great size of daily 
classes in Health Education an 
the limited time which is lk 
work, the opportunity for a7 i 
expression is limited. james 
had the opportunity at the 
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igh School to work with 
a group whose vital interest in the 
has Jed them to participate 
ae an extra-curricular activity. 
This group was limited to twenty 
gudents and the time allowed for 
the activity was about an hour and 
, half thus giving ample time for 
improvisation and creative work. 
In this time we also attempted to 
develop in the students a certain 
amount of musical appreciation and 
response to rhythm and phrasing. 
The students were asked to listen 
to several pieces of music. After 
the pianist had played once, the 
students responded in movement 


in 1 


' to the primary rhythm, which is 


the underlying beat. Then they 
were asked to respond to the sec- 
ondary rhythm, which is the note 
pattern of the music. One ap- 
proach which can be used to de- 
velop this musical training in re- 
lation to the dance is having the 
student clap the primary beat and 
step the secondary. There are 
many variations to this device 


which the teacher can induce the 
students to suggest, 

Rhythmic training was not only 
y the tesponse to the 
hes Music, but, for variety, the 
Me = also used, two problems 
oe = esented, One consisted of 

e in dance movement to an 

A iM Which is one of the 
cul © song or dance forms 
€T Was a study ; 

Th ge y in resultant 
thythm, n Ewa. er to obtain this 
“beat and three-beat 








ie student to 
Many patterns 


were combi 
form the resultant. 


can be formed by the students | 


using the two, three, and resultant 
thythms as a basis. This is the 
modern work’s most outstanding 
achievement: the fact that the stu- 
dent never comes to a halt, but 
keeps going on to newer heights 
of accomplishment in creative 
work. 

The use of creative work is un- 
limited in its scope. It provides 
opportunity for the super-intelligent 
pupil to make use of all her fac- 
ulties in solving problems of dance 
composition. It is also beneficial 
to the normal student because it 
stimulates her as part of a social 
unit to concentrate all her abilities 
in preparing good dance forms. 

Since New York City is notably 
a dance center, students can be 
directed toward appreciation of 
dance as an art by attending vari- 
ous recitals given by such artists 
as Doris Humphries, Charles Weid- 
man and Martha Graham. Even 
though the student cannot attain 
the perfection of .these artists, at 
least a goal of achievement is fur- 
nished. 

The modern dance included in 
the field of Health Education has 
helped to enrich the curriculum 
and to aid it in coping with the 
physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional needs and adjustments of 
the school child. 


Reference: Elementary, Interme- 
diate, and advanced courses in tech- 
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niques and methods especially 
adapted to the needs of the teacher 
and student of the dance can be 
obtained through Miss Mary 
O'Donnel, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Nancy W. FABER, 

EsTELLE J. HIMMELSTEIN. 


James Monroe High School. 


Did You Say Modern 
Education? 


Recently, while reading the 

“Wealth of Nations’* I ran across 
certain passages relating to educa- 
tion which I found very interesting. 
I had never thought of Adam 
Smith as an educator and this, to- 
gether with the modernity and 
sharpness of what he wrote in the 
year 1776, gave me added enjoy- 
ment. It is exhilarating to come 
upon some really expert “viewing 
with alarm” with all the multi- 
‘tudes of current dire predictions 
concerning the future of America, 
Youth, and Western Civilization. 
With very little attempt at arrange- 
ment, the following is selected 
from “Of the Expense of the 
Institutions for the Education of 
Youth”. 

First is discussed the financial 
support of schools and colleges: 
“Through the greater part of Eu- 
rope the endowment of schools 
and colleges arises chiefly from 
some local and provincial revenue, 
from the rent of some landed es- 


eee 


*Smith, Adam: “Wealth of Nations,” 
Book V, Chapter 1, Article II. 
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oe” A 
tate, sometimes from the sovereign 
; ” 
himself, etc. 


Next are posed certain questions 
which, evidently, have been both- 
ering Adam. “Have those public 


endowments contributed, in general, - 


to promote the end of their insti- 
tution? Have they contributed to 
encourage the diligence, and to im- 


prove the abilities of the teachers? 


Have they directed the course of 


education towards objects more ` 


useful, both to the individual and 
to the public, than those to which 
it would naturally have gone of 
its own accord? 7 : 


And now for the answers, fol- 


lowed by an explanation in which 


the good doctor becomes consid- » 


erably exercised: “The endowments 
of schools and colleges have neces- 
sarily diminished, more or less, the 
necessity of application in the 
teachers. ‘Their subsistence, so far 
as it arises from their salaries, is 
evidently derived from a fund al- 
together independent of their suc- 
cess and reputation in their partic- 
ular professions. 

“In some universities, the emol- 
uments of the teachers arise from 
the honoraries or fees of their pe- 
pils. The necessity for application, 
though always more or less dimin- 
ished, is not, in this case, entirely 
taken away. 

“In other universities the 


is prohibited from receiving any 


his pupils 
honorary or fee from hi Hole 


derives 


and his salary constitutes the 
of the revenue which he 


teacher — 





His interest is, 


a r office. i i 
ii from his ak as directly in op- 


; te Casey =p , 

3 x to his duty 4s it is possible 

opi It is the interest of 
t it. 


to See o live as much at his 


an mud 
ic 1 can; and if his emol- 
a . 
pr are to be precisely the same 
ume 


ether or not he performs some 
' laborious duty, it 1s certainly 
nner) at least as interest 1s 
il understood, either to neg- 
lect it altogether, Or if he is subj ect 
to some authority which will not 


ufer him to do this, to perform : 


+ in as careless and slovenly a 
manner as that authority will per- 
mit, If he is naturally active and 
a lover of labour, it is his interest 
to employ that activity in any way 
from which he can derive some 
advantage, rather than in the per- 
formance of his duty from which 
he can derive none.” 


Apparently they had supervisory 


‘aaa back in the good old 
ys. 


= the authority to which he is 
in J&t resides in the body corpo- 
: : the college or university, of 
elf is a membe 
‘wet r, and 
se the preater part of the 
m ets are, like himself, 
he, either are, or ought 
take « a they are likely to 
Very in dul Mon cause, to be all 
tve 7 to one another, and 
Neighbor or COnsent that i 
Vided he p77 Neglect his q = 
foo himself i uty 
ct his Own 


Orford th 








public professors have, f a 
many years, given up altogether 
the pretence of teaching. 

“If the authority to which he is 
subject resides not so much in the 
| body corporate of which he is a 
member as in some other extrane- 
ous persons, in the bishop of the 
diocese, for example, in the gov- 
ernor of the province, or perhaps 
in some minister of state, it is not 


indeed in this case that he will be 


suffered to neglect his duty alto- 
gether. All that such superiors, 
however, can force him to do is to 
attend upon his pupils a certain 
number of hours, that is, to give 
a certain number of lectures in the 
week or year. What those lectures 
shall be, must still depend upon 
the diligence of the teacher; and 
that diligence is likely to be pro- 
portioned to the motives he has 
for exercising it. An extraneous 
jurisdiction of this kind, besides, 
is liable to be exercised both ig- 
norantly and capriciously. In its 
nature it is arbitrary and discre- 
tionary: and the persons who ex- 
ercise it, neither attending upon the 
lectures of the teacher themselves, 
nor perhaps understanding the sci- 
ences which it is duty to teach, are 
seldom capable of exercising it 
with judgment. From the inso- 
lence of office, too, they are fre- 
quently indifferent how they exer- 
cise it, and are very apt to censure 
or deprive him of his office wan- 
tonly and without any just cause. 


The person subject to such jurisdic- 
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tion is necessarily degraded by it, 
and, instead of being one of the 
most respectable, is rendered one 
of the meanest and most contempt- 
ible members of the society.” 

And here we have a sour note 
on discipline: “The discipline of 
colleges and universities is in gen- 
eral contrived, not for the benefit 
of the students, but for the inter- 
est, or, more properly speaking, 
the ease of the masters. Its object 
is in all cases, to maintain the 
authority of the master, and, 
whether he neglects or performs 
his duty, to oblige the students in 
all cases to behave to him as if 
he performed it with the greatest 
diligence and ability.” 

Whatever Mr. Smith thought of 
teachers, he had a higher opinion 
of students and here he genuflects 
to youth: “Where the masters, 
however, really perform their du- 
ties, there are no examples, I be- 
lieve, that the gerater part of the 
students ever neglect theirs. No 
discipline is ever requisite to force 
attendance upon lectures which are 
really worth the attending. Force 
and restraint may, no doubt, be in 
some degree requisite, in order to 
oblige children or very young boys, 
to attend to those parts of educa- 
tion which it is thought necessary 
for them to acquire during that 
early period of life; but after 
twelve or thirteen years of age, 
provided the master does his duty, 
force or restraint can scarce ever 
be necessary to carry on any part 
of education.” 
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Mr. Smith does r OF | think 
highly of public education: in ee | 
he is “agin” government Operation A | 
‘of schools. f 





“Those parts of education, it is d 
to be observed, for the teaching. of f 
which there are no public institu. | 
tions, are generally the best taught, 
When a young man goes to a fenc- 
ing or a dancing school, he does 
not, indeed, always learn to fence 
or to dance. The good effects of 
the riding school are not commonly 
so evident. The expense of a 
riding school is so great, that in 
most places it is a public institu- 
tion. The three most essential parts - 
of literary education, to read, write, 
and account, it still continues to be 
more common to acquire in private 
than in public schools; and it very 
seldom happens that anybody fails — 
of acquiring them to the degree ia 
which it is necessary to acquire 
them.” 


This will interest the progres — 
sive educators: ‘The imps ; 
ments which in modern times have | 
-been made 
branches of philosophy have an 
the greater part of them, ne 
made in universities, though somt 
no doubt have. 


; ‘versities 
“The greater part of univers! 


ard $ 
have not even been very awe | 
to adopt those improvements of a 
. and sevet? i 
they were made; an ym. 
those learned societies ye | 
to remain for a long oded S95 
sanctuaries in which exp 







| on 





FS a tr: i 3 
so “g 


in several different |. 
not, pis y 


4 obsolote prejudices found 
ems 20 oad rotection, after they 
n hunted out in every other 


had bee e world. In general, 


corne? 5 nd best endowed uni- 
the r gr been : slowest in 
versities 14 improvements, and 
adopting those : it any con- 
to permi y 
pe most averse Pe established 
siderable change 10 hie x 
lan of education. Those improve- 
e more easily intr 
ments wel ° 
into some of the poorer univer- 
sities, in which the teachers; a 
pending upon their reputation for 
the greater part of their subsist- 
ence, were obliged to pay more at- 
tention to the current opinions of 
the world. The greater part of 
what is taught in schools and col- 
leges does not seem to be the most 
proper preparation for the business 
which is to employ gentlemen dur- 
ing the remainder of their days.” 
“Such have been the effects of 
‘ome of the modern institutions for 
education,” i 
te te aeaa a T ned 
teads: “The good he ea 
ration of contendi a = = 
t ing factions seem 
€ most essential circum. 
the public Morals of a 
But the factions of 
Violent Were almost always 
Ul the time ‘anguinary; whereas 





oduced 






Notwithstanding, lerefore, the 
very respectable authority of Plato 
Aristotle and Polypius, it seems 
probable that the musical educa- 
tion of the Greeks had no great 
effect in mending their morals, 
since without any such education, 
those of the Romans were on the 
whole superior. 

Mr. Smith does not think so 





highly of the modern teacher, that 


is, modern as of the year 1776. 


“In the attention which the an- 
cient philosophers excited, in the 
empire which they acquired over 
the opinions and principles of 
their auditors, in the faculty which 
they possessed of giving a certain 
tone and character to the conduct 
and conversation of those auditors, 
they appear to have been much 


Superior to any modern teachers. — 


In modern times, the diligence of 
public teachers is more or less in- 
dependent of their success and 
reputation in their particular pro- 
fessions. Their salaries, too, put 
the private teacher who would pre- 
tend to come into competition with 
them, in the same state with a 
merchant who attempts to trade 
without a bounty, in competition 
with those who trade without a 
bounty, in competition with those 
Who trade with a considerable 
one,” 

The differences in the education 
of the sexes were not overlooked 
by our philosopher, Here he dis- 
Courses delightfully on the educa- 
tion of young females: “There 
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are no public institutions for the 
education of women, and there 1$ 
accordingly nothing useless, absurd, 
or fantastical about their education. 
They are taught what their parents 
or guardians judge it necessary Of 
useful for them to learn, and they 
are taught nothing else. Every 
part of their education tends evi- 
dently to some useful purpose: 
either to improve the natural at- 
tractions of their person, or to 
form their mind to reserve, to 
modesty, to chastity and to eco- 
nomy; to render them both likely 
to become the mistresses of a 
family, and to behave properly 
when they have become such. In 
every part of her life a woman 
_ feels some conveniency or advan- 
tage from every part of her educa- 
tion. It seldom happens that a 
man, in any part of his life, derives 
any conveniency or advantage from 
some of the most laborious and 
troublesome parts of his educa- 
tion.” 


_ In this day of important quacks 
~and magical economics and politics 
what modern man has stated the 
case for universal education in 
practical terms, better than did 
Adam Smith in these words: 
“Though the state was to derive 
no advantage from the instruc- 
tion of the inferior ranks of peo- 
ple, it would still deserve its at- 
tention that they should not be 
altogether uninstructed. The state, 
however, derives no inconsiderable 
advantage from their instruction. 
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The more they are instructeyy the 
less liable they are to the delusi, 


frequently occasion the most dread. 
ful disorders. An instructed ang 
intelligent people, besides, are aj. 
ways more decent and Orderly than 
an ignorant and stupid one, They 
feel themselves, each individually, 
more respectable, and more likely 
to obtain the respect of their su. 
periors, and they are therefore dis. 
posed to respect those superiors, 
They are more disposed to exam- 


ine, and more capable of seeing - 


through, the interested complaints 


of faction and sedition; and they 


are, upon that account, less apt to 
be misled into any wanton or un- 
necessary opposition to measures of 
government. In free countries, 
where the safety of government de- 
pends very much upon the favor- 
able judgment which the people 
may form of its conduct, it must 
surely be of the highest importance 
that they should not be disposed 
to judge rashly or capriciously con- 
cerning it.” 

i CLIFFORD ETTINGER- 
Haaren High School. 


Commercial Arithmetic in Our 


New York City High Schools 


k 
The University of New Yor 


as published a state syllabus © 
commercial arithmetic dese’ vet- 
cover a period of one yer o out: 
ing five periods weekly. commer 
line is a splendid one in 


t usions Kaide, 
of enthusiasm and superstition 
, 


which, atnong ignorant nations, 
U 









E { for ? 
F t metic , 
gu H definite 


st inclu pecte d of ninth and 


A yest pupt!s , 


until dark; he comes home ‘Grea 
in time to help with supper prep- 
atations, and after supper tries to 
do homework, while Father (now 
taking his first rest since last 
evening) plays the radio, and the 


as stated, it 
boundaries so 
most of what “may 


but home 





Y A eslis i 


"2 gher parts © 


PEPE te! S 
“1 hoe? 9 SCAR ae. 


| Sents) are on late 


De in New York - City 
ot conducive to good 
studies, much less 
Gg eo New York State, 
‘where home conditions are quite 
‘different from those in New York, 
shat is, where all is quiet, and calm 
and serene, where school houses are 


| situated near home, where school- 
| hous for young folks are normal 


(from nine until three), etc., the 
proposed syllabus may be carried 


_ | out, but it is quite different today 


in New York City with its three 


| td four room apartments, in 


| hich our pupils study and where 

lige families live. Added to this 
; already unfavorable condition, most 
d E r younger students (and these 
| ist the commercial arithmetic 


time—that 


| ie long distances to 
| home p Pelled to leave their 


et er eka 


fom hom 


and e), between nine 


Ti e-fifte “ 
E the ĉvenin en and five-thir 


ese conditions 
ducive to good 


The aye "SY or preparations, 
| S aane pupil gets up earl 
S and Pirk boy), or h He 
Wash di feed the i e ps 
isheg Children of 


Can. nei 


ttain] 
komeo” not con 





| ted far e school buildings situ- 


ten o’ 
Cn fiy o clock, and return - 


|g e . 


younger children begin to play or 
cry and must be gotten ready for 


concentration. In bed. Everything at that hour dis- ` 


tracts the student, and there is not 
a room where he can study or pre- 
pare his homework, which can so 
easily be done in the afternoon 


when the children are out-of-doors | 


and father is at work. Is it any 
wonder he does poorly even at 
best? 


This explains why most drill- 
work today must be done right in 
the classroom! Then, too, many 


pupils have not even looked at an - 


arithmetic since having left school, 
and surely unless mathematically 
‘inclined, they know mighty little 
of the subject when they begin 
their Commercial Arithmetic in a 
New York City high school, one 
year or more after leaving elemen- 
tary school. With all this in mind 
I feel that our New York City 
Commercial Arithmetic should be 
so planned as to allow for all these 
abnormal conditions and still fit 
the child for that knowledge which 
his life, in the business world, w 
ire hi know. In other 
require him to ko ma 
words we must again begin at 
ani ch our students 
beginning and teach ° 
arithmetic and take time tO 


e 
© beds etc, (if in school (which formerly ~ 


t home): 


= 

aa 
zi 
24 
= 
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It has been customary in high 
schools teaching Commercial Arith- 
metic to offer “Commercial Arith- 
metic I” for five months and then 
“Commercial Arithmetic II” for 
five months. Into group I are ad- 
mitted all students taking Com- 
mercial Arithmetic for the first 
time, and into Commercial Arith- 
metic II are promoted all those 
who complete Commercial Arith- 
metic I; they then take the sec- 


ond term of it. Until now, pupils - 


were put into the first half of the 
course irrespective of ability to do, 
‘or not to do, simple school prob- 
lems, so needed as a foundation 
on which to work, and entirely 
irrespective of the students’ reason 
for choosing his subject. 


It seems to me that Commercial 
Arithmetic classes might better be 
named Commercial Arithmetic 
“Group A” and Commercial 
Arithmetic “Group B”, and that 
students should enter either Class 
A or Class B according to their 
ability; slow pupils and mathe- 
matically minded ones should not 
be asked to keep the same pace, 
as is now being done. Instead 
of being grouped, as now, irre- 


spective of ability or object in’ 


choosing that subject, a student 
should choose *'A” or “B” accord- 
ing to his need. Those pupils 
making up an arithmetic defi- 
ciency for business will need more 
than one term and should take 
Commercial Arithmetic A2 after 
Commercial Arithmetic A1, In 
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‘retarded by the slow pupil, and Bades, and 
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: ; nderstan d the difficul- 






pe every commercial arithmetic clag | ils, 0 {labus for com- 
there are about 35 to 40 pupil H pr l anning 4 S tents ie E 
be taught. ‘Half of them la n ‘ony te rit x 


(or shalti gerc! * 


now just how poorly 
e chosen | essary 


enn verage pupil is for 
Pa Cay a C den he enters a High 
having become conscious er E 5 oan Home conditions ah = 
deficiency after having spent a- Y been referred to. In addi- 
year in high school, they wish to | ae ; 
improve their arithmetic and ft | ved barely 659% in his public 
themselves for what is required of Bhool arithmetic, sometimes even 
them in a Bookkeeping class or an jos, for being perhaps good in 
office. The other half do know | Taie History, Geography and 
their arithmetic but want speed, “| other subjects, and passing on 4 
short methods and that kind of | general average, he is given a di- 
work most needed for accountancy, poma even though deficient in 


I say three-fourths?) hay 
the course because they 
know any arithmetic an 







. for they wish, at some time, to be F arithmetic. When he reaches the 


not merely office assistants, but” xod or third term of high 
head bookkeepers, accountants of  shool he knows even less than the 
even Certified Public Accountants. | litle arithmetic he knew when ‘he 


When it is required of one | was graduated. Right here may I 
teacher to teach both groups at one state that this is decidely not a 
time, neither teacher nor pupil feels } tefection on the elementary school 
satisfied with the results obtained, } system, Promoting by 


subjects 
for either the work 1s constantly  nnot be done 


in the elementary 


therefore the above 
the good student is wasting his. i Situation arise 


S; 4 pupil : 
time (short methods and a ha tially M i niga A = 
examples which the accounting na | a ome conditions ie elena 
dent needs must be neglected)» t x has had all he can do to k 
ae wont Pe = a is ee the arithmetic and sik 
the slow pupil and he m d. It a 7 aving had niidi e i 
not getting what he Mo p 4 at, be found so i or 
is therefore clear that e Tix, en his fundament i encient 
be separated. fp > his deci als, his frac- 
png um W mals, etc, that for 


ing SH | mu 
Certainly every wane Puna, E Practically review all 
know at least i tt SC ool ari 
dent should kn «teres E , term 


tithmetic in the 


int 
“Mmercial a 


methods in percentag® © rot f Binin 


tithmetic 
e E , 
bank discount, etc., 45 ii e not Mentals With the four 
methods ae p elementary scho? dente fraction, > ©°OMMon and 
taught to the : 


10ns 1 . 
n 
ate foun Watch our stu- 


° so poorly, 





this, many 2 pupil has re-. 


When this work. has been covered | 


problems should be given to de- 
velop the students’ thinking power. 
With this foundation to work on, 
we can then proceed to teach. per- 


centage, interest, discounts, bank 


discount, etc., during the second 
term of group ‘“‘A”’s work in 


arithmetic. 


Group “B”, on the other hand, 
should be given a short review of 
elementary work in one month, 
(covered by group “A” in five 
months), and use the remaining 
four months for short methods 
and speed in percentage, interest, 
bank discount and other work re- 
quired for the accounting course. 
They can be taught quick methods 
for checking the necessary mech- — 
anical work (addition, multiplica- 
tion, etc.) done for them by clerks 
in the offices; results there often 
need checking. 


I. know from my own experience 
that these checks were very help- 
ful and saved a great deal of time, 
when, in the capacity of Junior 
Accountant, I took a position in 
the accounting office of a large 
engineering firm some years ago. 
Several large oil companies -= 
being consolidated. ps 
gallons of oil had to be ad = 
and their value had to be found, 
price per gallon always being a 
ried out five decimal places; 
required plenty of addition ~i 
multiplication by the office ass à 
ants—but mistakes were enba 
ly ‘being made by the young pe 
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ple doing this work. Finally, 1 
decided to have them check their 
work by a short method before 
handing in their results for our 
financial statements. They had 
been doing their work two of 
three times over to avoid errors; 
after being taught the “nine check 
they .now added and multiplied in 
less than one-half the time, for 
with the aid of the nine check 
they proved their work in no time; 
their work was done more quickly 
and more satisfactorily, and we 
no longer had to return work to 
be gone over. 
Having been taught to prove all 
his fundamentals by some short 
method, and to add columns rapid- 
ly by seeing certain combinations 
at a glance, and in short, all the 
things which help to make of him 
a “Rapid Calculator”, the “group 
B” student can now be taught in- 
terest (of which he can do much 
mentally) in less than one-half 
the time in which he used to do 
it, as well as bank discount, trade 
discount and other cases in arith- 
metic which he will later find so 
useful in the accounting office. One 
term of intensive work dealing 
chiefly with arithmetic needed in 
bookkeeping should suffice for the 
group taking Commercial Arith- 
metic ““B”, while Group “A” 
should certainly be required to 
spread their work over two terms. 
This would allow the group “B” 
student an extra six months peri- 
od at some other time for Algebra 
or some other course in mathemat- 
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terms) and beginning with. deci- | 
mals, fractions, and all neglected | 
or forgotten work, review every- x 
thing. Let group ‘B” tevyiew | 
quickly, stressing proofs, and learn | 
short and helpful methods for cases | 
needed in accounting, and later let 
them take a term of algebra re- f 
quired for colleges, which at the | 
same time will train their minds | 
to become quick thinkers, so nec- 


essary for a good accountant. Thus 


both groups will get something out 
of a Commercial Arithmetic course, | 





which at the present time 1s so in a. 


definitely planned. l a : 
The outline given in the Sy- f 


labus of Commercial Subjects isa | 


very fine one as a guide n° haa || 
ning a definite course, and s i if 
certainly, as it is there sugge cll 
be used in outlining the 
courses, but as there suggestie oi | 
used differently in different a 
ities according to the stu a, 
needs. Two vety different 

lines should be planned bey a) | 
state outline (with modific ERS | 
as a basis, one for studen l 


nt- 
' accou 
. e ° ed for f y 
ing arithmetic requir “4 dents 


ing work, the other 


en arith” E 
with a neglected or forgott i 


a bef 


ae 








_and in New York 


ic9 required for his college . 1 metic ag a it may sound 

trance, which he now go often e g City, ae we should let the 

difficulty in fitting in, ee i apperate tatt with their funda- 
To sum up then, I would A | jater grOuP | 

Group: those students choos a mentals. JENNIE HOLDE. 

ee Arithmetic in two vey E ciis High School. 
istinct groups according to arith. | Evan 

metic ability and purpose in choot - 
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take the subject slowly, E Development 


In the teaching of novels in 
which the threads of the various 
plots are intricately interwoven, 
one must search for every device 
possible to disentangle the web for 
the pupils. Diagrams, charts, 
drawings, all are common enough, 
but I found one added device that 
never failed to put life into recita- 
tions, no matter how complicated 
the plot had become. Stick-figures 
aces as the answer to my prob- 
“ms in plot comprehension. 
ke Nes at some time in his 
1 i ° 
Sa i» ve a stick-figure. Tele- 

X Pads abound with this ubi- 
Putous species of human iiis 
College noteb fe ne 
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more advanced—fout smal] hee 
for hands and feet.” Every bodily 
movement can be imitated by the 
arrangement of the lines. 

Where then the application? 
This can best be answered by an 
illustration from actual experience, 
Every English teacher has, in the 
course of study of Ivanhoe, drilled 
into the pupils the centralizing of 
the plot elements in and about 
Torquilstone. The blowing of the 
horn at the gate is (to the English 
teacher, if not to the pupils) the 
artistic converging of the various 
threads.. The teacher may tell the 
pupils over and over again, but 
the children cannot seem to grasp 
the fact that the horn that blows 
at the end of each chapter in this 
episode is the same horn. They 
cannot conceive of all the events 
happening simultaneously. At this 
point stick-figures play their parts. 

A pupil was sent to the board 
to draw a castle—teacher didn’t 
dare attempt the feat. After the 
castle had been drawn, teacher 
divided the castle into four’ sec- 
tions, adding a dungeon. In the 
first section, the dungeon, a stick- 
figure was drawn lying on his 
back, with another, taller stick- 
figure towering over him, menac- 
ingly. This represented unfor- 
tunate Isaac of York and his tor- 
mentor, Front-de-Boeuf. : 

Section Two attempted to rep- 
resent Cedric the Saxon, and Athel- 
stane resting after their meal. In 
Section Three a stick-figure with 
hair held up a hand to deter an 
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advancing figure. This pictured 
Rowena rejecting De Bracy. Sec- 
tion Four was the artistic cream of 
. them all. Another be-wigged stick- 
figure stood poised on the parapet, 
ready to leap to the ground. One 
foot was left dangling over empty 
space for verisimilitude, This rep- 
resented Rebecca and Brian. 
All this time teacher bent in- 
tently over the work, not looking 
up. .The class began to be curious. 
“The bugle has blown. Whom 
do these figures represent? What 
were they doing when the bugle 
sounded?” The class became alert. 
They began to see that the events 
had happened at the same time. 
Some of the complexities were re- 
solved. A fresher understanding 
had been gained. 

The applications are manifold. 
Variations can be attempted to 
suit the plots of other novels in 
the first two years. The device can 
be used occasionally even in the 
higher classes, if the teacher does 
not allow it to degenerate into a 
mere comic episode. To be sure, 
humorous comments should not be 
divorced entirely from the contem- 
plation of our stick-men; but there 
is a sounder value to be gained. 

HENRY I. CHRIST. 
Richmond Hill High School. 


Typing Blind 


Experience has proved beyond a 
doubt that the ability of the touch 
typist depends fundamentally on 
his typing strictly by touch, and 
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never refe 
board or his typewritten matter. 


Experience also has proved that 


this is the ideal, but not the actual 
situation. So, at some time or 


other, each teacher of typewriting 


regardless of the grade, finds her. 
self groping for a means of mak. 


‘ing students keep their eyes off the 


keyboard or paper, and glued to 
their copy. ) 
«Partial success is secured in 
keeping the eyes off the keyboard 
by the use of typewriting shields 
or aprons. The problem of keep- 
‘ing the eyes off the typewritten 
copy is a more difficult one, be- 
cause of the difficulty in obscuring 
the type without interfering with 
the operation of the machine. 
The expedient device which I 
have found very useful as an aid 
in keeping students from looking 
up at their typewritten matter 
while typing, consists of inserting 
two sheets of paper with a carbon 
in between. The ribbon is cut off 
as for typing a stencil. The stu- 
dents then copy the work assigned. 
The top sheet remains blank im 
the copy is recorded on the shee 
beneath the carbon. In this a 
ner, the student is discourage 
from looking at his copy, er 
he soon realizes that it is a wa 
of time and effort, since ¢ 
nothing to be si TART 
After “Typewriting hen he 
eral times the student, W shows 
becomes accustomed e arid 
a vast improvement 1n 


here 1s 


Y- 


rring-to either the key- “a Bi 
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f Teaching German 


this device 
à have found x 

while ao transcription class, 
yseful 19 hat greater benefits 


em t sir 
it ea a deite from it, if used 
wou 


at the time of lening Ee A 

when the proper ha it 
board, be fixed before there was a 
could e for any incorrect habit to 
a op. This device is excellent 
lso in testing students to deter- 
mine how well they have mastered 
the touch typewriting skill. 

The use of the carbon brings 
out the deficiencies of the stu- 
dents’ stroking as shown by the 
unevenness in the shade of the 
printed words. 

Through the combined use of 
the shield to obscure the keyboard, 
and this carbon copy device to ob- 
sure the typed matter, the likeli- 
hood of securing absolute touch 
'ypewriting technique becomes 
much greater, 


EDWARD A. KANTOR. 


1 Flushing High School. 
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help in acquiring 20 d 


tion. Every song is a 


> 


Voice-saver 


_ for the teacher: songs aid in dis- 


ciplining, by keeping all the pu- 
ils busy at the same time: they are 
suitable: material at any point in 
the classroom procedure for vary- 
ing the work, and for giving an 
outlet for the energy of those who 


are either quicker or slower than 
the average. 


From the very beginning pupils 
should be taught to conduct the 
singing. No one is willing to 
forego his turn to be Kapellmeis- 
żer, to rap on the desk with the 


_ baton and say: “Aufpassen! Wir 
. wollen . . 


. singen.” 

In this city the teaching of Ger- 
man begins in the 8A Grade and 
continues through 8B, 9A and 
9B. In these four terms, the 
junior high school course covers 
the work of the first two terms in 
the senior high school. That al- 
lows for quite a number of songs. 
Because the natural method is 
used to a great extent in the first 
two grades, a song can be taught 
during the very first week. A good 
one for a first song is the follow- 
ing: — 

Mein Hut der hat drei Ecken, 

Drei Ecken hat mein Hut; 

Und hat er nicht drei Ecken, 

So ist es nicht mein Hut. 


l fa 

The resourceful teacher ie- 
has a hat or draws 4 yo . 
one, if the first singing 


i a few 
get a translation. After 
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more lessons new stanzas are 

added: 
Mein Hund er hat vier Beine. 
Mein Hund er hat vier Füsse. 
Mein Stuhl er hat vier Beine. 
Mein Mund er hat zwei Lippen. 
Mein Kopf er hat zwei Augen. 
Mein Tisch er hat vier Beine. 
Mein Kopf er hat zwei Ohren. 


And so on. 


Pointing and dramatizing are 
used a great deal by these young 
children, especially when there are 
no cognates to give meaning to 
the foreign word. When they are 
singing, all the pupils are using 
the foreign language in a natural 
way. There are almost always 
some pupils who know these 
tunes. Besides, the music teacher 
is usually very glad to codoperate. 

Other songs for the first term 
are: 


1. Das Stceckenpferd. 

2. Schlaf, Kindchen, schlaf. 

3. Kommt ein Vogel geflogen. 
4. Kuckuck. 

5. Das A B C. 

6. Hänschen klein, zieht allein, 


Durch die weite Welt 
hinein; etc. 

Where can one find better drill 
on the sound of s before p and ż, 
final b and d, or diphthong and 
umlaut sounds? 

English translations are never 
copied. The “story” of the song 
is told often enough so that the 
teacher can soon test for under- 
standing in this fashion: Wie sagt 
man auf Deutsch?—Sleep, baby, 
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sleep - Pony, run at S*410p, It 


is not my dog. Spring is coming — 
soon. Dear mother, here Iam 
The father guards the sheep. The — 


mother cries so hard. 

Expressions learned in a song, 
such as: Nimm ein Gruss mit! 
Fliege weiter! 
Glaub es mir! Brich mir aber 
keine Beine! Sei doch nur kein 
Dieb! Gib sie wieder her!—are 
certainly helpful in teaching im. 
peratives, even if one does not call 
them imperatives at the time. Of 


course the pupils make mistakes, 


but some of us still make mistakes _ 


in English after—let us be con- 
servative—twenty years of speak- 
ing it all the time. | 
Besides the drill on the names 
of. the German letters, the A B C 


song has an ending that gives the — 


young pupil a fine chance, to 


dramatize his feelings: O weh; — 


wenn man nicht lernt das A B C. 
When “Tannenbaum” is sung ât 
Christmas time, this is given as @ 
second stanza to the younger pu- 
pils: 
O Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum, 
Wie schön bist du geschmücket! 
Mit gold’nen Niissen, Äpfeln rot, 
Mit Blumen und mit Zuckerbrot. 
In the second term the oe 
are of course not quite so — 
“Der gute Kamerad” and tly 
Ginsedieb” have not only 
music, but the “stories 
selves are interesting. í 
wie eine Blume” 1S use 
memory gem, that can 
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“Du, du liegst 
en” and “Alles neu 
p Mai” are also suitable 
m P em complete sen- 
pa are memorized without any 
raf effort. For example: Die 
Trommel schlug zum Streite. Eine 
Kugel kam geflogen. Du hast die 
Gans gestohlen. Lass dir raten! 
Du brauchst kein Gänsebraten. 
Lasst das Haus; kommt heraus! 
Ich schau’ dich an. Dann bist du 
tot, Du liegst mir im Sinn, Du 
weisst nicht. . Er ging an meiner 
Sette. 


At the very end of last term I 


te 


wrote the story of Jakobs Haus in | 


twenty-eight complete sentences 
which we sing to the tune of “The 
Farmer in the Dell.” Some of 
these sentences are especially help- 
ful in fixing adjective endings. 
Here are several: Das neue Haus 
wat leer. Da kam die kleine 
Maus. Der junge Mann war arm. 
4 kam der böse Hund. Die Kuh 
Bibt gute Milch, 


For the 9A | 
ING songs are and 9B the follow- 
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A song most ‘Céttainly is not 
used to illustrate points in gram- 
mar, yet pupils themselves often 
call attention to the unusual con- ' 
structions found there. For ex- 
ample: Morgen frih, the idiom 
for “Tomorrow morning”, was 
learned in Brahm’s “Wiegenlied’”’. 


In ‘“Heidenrdslein” there are eight . 


of the most common strong verbs 
in the imperfect tense. 


Beginning the lesson with a 
song or two creates a pleasant at- 
mosphere while continuing to 
give very valuable pronunciation 
and memory drill for four or five 
minutes, painlessly, so to speak. 
Nearly every day we sing while 
passing or collecting papers for 
tests, while taking or putting 
away books, while conducting any 
of those necessary activities that 
use up valuable learning time. 
This singing has the added value 
of counteracting the necessary in- 
dicental confusion and of prevent- 
ing disorder. The teacher has an 
eagle eye; she checks in the record 
book those who do not sing all 
the words, therefore singing all 
the words soon becomes a §0 
habit. 

Real motivation is provided b7 
singing at school pat 
Parents’ Meetings, at the © On 
Club, and even over the radio. ; 

À Junior High 
June 20, 1931, fifteen JY" Serman 
School pupils gave 
program Over 
New York City: 
their program, 
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were short and simple, but they 

sang them all from memory and 

with evident enjoyment. 
The radio and the movies sute- 
) ly aid the foreign language teacher 

in creating an interest in songs. 
“Zwei Herzen im 34 Takt” made 
a tremendous hit last Winter with 
all four grades of our Junior High 
School. They enjoy that up-to- 
_date feeling and are apt to be al- 
most too superior when they boast 
that they sing it in German. Just 
now another Schlager suitable for 
the classroom is from “Das Land 
des Lächelns”, Franz Lehar's 
latest operetta. Only the chorus 
is enough to give at first: 

Dein ist mein ganzes Herz. 

Wo du nicht bist, kann ich 

nicht sein. 

So wie die Blume welkt, 

Wenn sie nicht kiisst der 

Sonnenschein. ) 

Dein ist mein sch6nstes Lied, 

Weil es allein aus der Liebe 

erbliiht. 

Sag mir noch einmal, mein 

einzig Lieb, | 

O sag noch einmal mir: Ich 

hab’ dich lieb. 

A 9A or a 9B pupil does get 
enjoyment out of his ability to 
read that bit of German, and 
when a pupil reports: “Last night 
I heard Richard Tauber, the fa- 
mous German tenor, sing our new 
song over the radio from Berlin”, 
the teacher must feel that no mis- 
take has been made in being mod- 
ern. Learning songs that one ac- 
tually hears sung by such great 
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; F a ” ran 
artists as Schumann Heink ang 


convince pupils that German is a 


living language—not just a lot of 


foreign words found between the 
covers of certain books to be used 
only five periods a week in the 
classroom. : 

. MARTHA 'TUMPSON. 
Junior High School 165, — 
Manhattan. 


Teaching a Reading Lesson 
in French 


Many who have observed my 


method of teaching a reading a 
lesson in French have liked it, 
Perhaps you too will find it in- | 


teresting. 
1. The teacher puts the new 


vocabulary on the board pronounc- | 


ing each word before writing it, 
and at the same time giving the 
content of the new story in Eng- 
lish. For instance, teacher says, 
“She was a very old woman—old 
—vieille’’ The teacher then writes 
vieille on the board and the pupils 
copy the new word into their note- 
books. a 
Teacher then says, “She lived in 


the woods—woods—le bois” and | 


writes Je bois on the board. The 


pupils proceed to copy the new 


word. 
In this way the entire list 4 
new vocabulary is put on the boa 
and copied and at the så 
the content of the new i 
covered. 

2. The new W 


read in concert. 


ords afe then 
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to 


me time 
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e teacher asks questions i 
. y story in English, point- 
e ne - words that are to 
ing arr the pupil in his answer 
be used OF For instance: 


in Lane “Who iS old p” Teacher 


int is E est vieille.” 
mien “Who lives in the 
vods?” Teacher points to fe 
bois. | 

Pupil: “La femme demeure 
dans le bois.” 

Thus the entire list of new. 
words is covered and the new story 
is summarized by the pupil in 
French. | 

4. Books are opened to the new 
material just covered. The pupils 
read silently. 

5. The teacher calls for brief 
summaries in English. 

ALICE WOLBERG. 

Stuyvesant High School. 


"Lend Me Your Ears" 


F . 
re an English teacher i 


a tonted with compositions that 

ne ns him to throw up his 
k i 

the enormity of the task 


0 > 
oe work ahead of him. 
filled C2 these com 


Ww 
ith sentence fragments and 


“On 
totally pie and are almost 
e tea Cathie of “sentence-sense”. 
nation . Plunge 


| nges in with resig- 
we Pee the Margins of 
"tions With Well-worded cor- 
Plainin Biving his best in ex- 
ly, shes srammatically and logical- 
tog, be is Wrong. The pupils, 
heartened ; they 


positions are 


Ome dis 


cannot understand the” ultiplicity 
of corrections, nor why, in this 
age of short-cuts, they have to 
plod along towards a hopeless 
ideal. The result is almost in- 
evitable: about one half the errors 
in sentence construction made by 


high school graduates are caused - 


by lack of ability to recognize sen- 
tences. | 

The writer, after experiencing 
such situations, cast about for a 
short-cut, some principle that could 
be grasped easily by the pupils and 
according to which they could 
guide their writing into channels 


of readability. Recalling his own — 


writing practises and the belief of 
the behaviorists that ' thought is 
merely subvocal speech, he experi- 
mented with “ear appeal” in sev- 
eral junior and senior high school 
classes with encouraging results. 
It is hoped that other teachers 
will find merit in the method. 


After a brief review and discus- 
sion of what constitutes a good 
sentence, the teacher demonstrates 
by reading a few of the pupils 
compositions what the ear can ac- 
complish in correcting errors. an 
reads at a moderate rate of speed, 
emphasizing the drop of the jpa 
and the complete stop at the ae 
of a sentence. The “inner caf 

isi detect defec- 
surprisingly alert to 4 im 
tions from good a a ™ 

e 
has the ear been a “er 
of usage to recog! ny sages 8 
In this initi 

group. to repeat sen 
teacher may have A 
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tences and word groups, some- 
“times showing the natural drop of 
the voice and, at other times, the 
absurdity of run-on sentences, Un- 
til the ear of the pupil flashes the 
error to his mind; in the later 
stages, however, the ear will func- 
tion almost automatically. Then 
the teacher allows the pupil to 
detect the errors as he reads. 
Gradually he shifts not only the 
detection and the correction but 
also the reading over to the pupil. 
Naturally the teacher will have to 
prompt and direct the reading un- 
til the pupil has mastered the tech- 


nique. The final stage of the | 


training involves “inner reading”, 
the inculcating of the ability to 
what one reads without actually 
reading aloud. 


It is a fascinating game, and pu- 
pils are eager to get into it. Re- 
gardless of how they blush at their. 
flagrant errors, they are the more 
eager the next time to have their 
compositions read by the teacher 
just as they are written in order 
to catch their own errors. In 
their individual conferences with 
the teacher when they read their 
compositions in a low tone, they 
are likely to want to “kick” them- 


selves for errors that their ear re- 
veals. 


The method has possibilities 
that extend to more than sentence 
construction. Errors of the grosser 
sort in grammar, rhetoric, and 
punctuation are readily detected by 
an offended ‘ear, for, as the pupils 
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say, errors “don’t “sound 
sense.” The individual teacher 
will, I believe, find a far greater 
application than this short paper 
indicates. The pupils, too, will 
welcome a yardstick by which to 
measure .the effectiveness of their 
written work. “How does it 
sound?” is a language that they 
understand and have been using 
unconsciously all their lives. 


On the other hand, this method 


is not a touchstone to composition 
perfection, (even the best writers 
have to reflect in constructing good 
sentences) nor is it a panacea for 


all writing ills.’ It does achieve, 3 
however, intelligent and readable 


compositions in a short time. Be- 
yond that, refinements can be 
secured only by intensive study. 
Even while this method is being 
used, the usual attacks should not 
be discarded, though they should 


be relegated to the background un: . 


til the mass of error has been 
reduced to a workable number. — 

It is not necessarily true, as 1$ 
often held, that people write bet; 
ter than they speak, especially 
those of junior and high a 
age. To them, writing 1S a 
understandable speech is 4 mes 
part of them. At the other va 
treme, the best writers of all ti i 
are habituated to this ae re 
reading what they an mop: 
final analysis, if applie Ber al 
thusiasm, it is- a x “ffectiv® 
produces immediate af 


results. jalit j. A NDERSON: 
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“You wi N f th Id 
m Renovation O e o 
pext ter st go on simultane- 
mnasium must 8 . f th 
ith the construction O e 
ously W! . be fin- 
and neither can 
new one ” When we 
shed until 1937. gas 
a from the shock of the 
vetonishing and unprecedented 
news last term and started to re- 
lize that it might not be an al- 
together impossible situation, we 
gradually evolved a program of 
more or less elective out-of-door 
activities that not only worked, but 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
vast majority of the girls. 

Securing the codperation of the 
chairman of programming was the 
first step of our plan. All students 
were scheduled for a double gym- 
nasium period one day a week, by 
grades, either before or after their 
me day. (The school is on a 

ouble session twelve-period day.) 
ri second step was enlisting the 
sie of the Park Depart- 
tko Aog gtanted us the use of 
in the mage The third step 
Non-py aniics of operating our 

ing sem plan was arrang- 


in 

l e — busses to bring the 
Schoo] i 

the morning il ay the fields in 


in 3 to the fields from 
en Mig afternoon, 

Program it Were ready for the 

the mo ™ aj ceping in mind 

Petmitte end in education, we 

Pe of ae to select the 


3 hich appealed to 
“UBgested a wide and 





varied group of adtivitics as a 
guide fot this selection: hockey, 
basket ball, swimming (at the 
Community Centre), volley ball, 
cage ball, five, pass, touchdown, 
punch ball, soccer in a square, and 
shuffle board. 

For those who took swimming 
or dancing lessons privately and 
those who owned tennis or golf 
permits, we organized an individ- 
ual activity group. These students 
reported regularly to the head of 
department to show evidence of 
participation. Members of the 
staff also visited their classes. 


After the excitement of the 
first week of out-door meetings, 
the various groups of approxi- 
mately two hundred each settled 
down to enthusiastic and serious 
play. As weather became colder, too 
cold to catch a ball even if wearing 
woolen mittens, the least active 
games were dropped and more of 
the vigorous games were formed. 
When the ground was too wet for 
play, but the weather clear over- 
head, a group was taken for a 
vigorous hike on bridle and foot 
paths through the woods or the 
park. It was most gratifying to 
hear often the remarks: “I like 
gym”, “This is a great program . 
“I wish we could always have it 
this way”. sted ak gem 

ing the girls noa 
ate the dificalt task anticipated. 


minus and we felt tha 
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personal contact with more girls 
through this informal program 
than in the gymnasium. 


A friend was good enough to 
let us use her moving picture 
camera and we took many pictures 
of the girls in action, Those who 
have been fortunate enough to see 
the movies are amazed at the 
amount of work that was carried 
on. 


To summarize some of the re- 
sults of the term’s program: 


1. Students found that there were 
places where they could play 
without danger, and are plan- 
ning to use the parks during 
vacation and holidays. 


2. They selected their activity, 
were directed in its skills, and 
found enjoyment in doing 
something well because they 

_ had time to learn the correct 


way to do the thing of their 
choice. 


3. They were kept out in the air 
for a longer period of time 


_ than they might ordinarily have 
‘spent there. 


4. Through the pictures we have 
a lasting reminder of work 
which developed independence 
of thought, skill, codperation, 
leadership, health, and a knowl- 
edge of a time and place for 
leisure interests, 


We now look upon our enforced 
non-gymnasium term as a worth- 
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while interlude which we Ree 
will have a valuable “carry over SA 
with our students. Pah 


Curtis High School. i 
Homework in the Foreign 
Language Class 


The traditional practice of pre- 
scribing homework has been sub- 
jected to some criticism of late. 
Associate Superintendent Bayne 
supervisors of the elementary — 
school division a change in atti. 
tude toward homework. — | 


‘ He 
iA el 


At 


At the Abraham Lincoln High E | 
School, one day per week has been’ f 
designated for each department $ 


when no after-school work is to — 3 ter relating to Spanish literature, 


43 ~ at, history, and so on. 


be required. Thus, a pupil with 
five major subjects will have, on — 


day. 

The writer had three Spanish 2 
classes (x, y, and z) this term. 
The next day’s assignment, divided 


into “to be studied” (vocabulary, i | 


verb forms, etc.) and “to be 
written” (grammatical exercises, 
etc.), was placed on the black- 
board at the beginning of 
homework was optional for class 
x and not to be handed in. 
A uniform midterm tes 
given to the three groups. sed 
results of this test and the ioe 
age mark for each class last . 


follow: 


t was 


| 
| 
į 


¢ N 
X al 
Kii 


A 


the average, four preparations each. 






each 
period. The written part of the l 







a Class x Class y Class z 
s -dterm test gf eh 088 


| paks 


DER e mar 
ALGA M. BECK a ) Averag 


81 84.8- 
+4 +448 


difference does 


jast term 
Variation 


The negli gible 


~d 
N `O 


al. not seem to warrant the extra ex- 
| cenditure of time and effort on: 


q the patt of the pupils in writing 
4 and of the teachers in correcting 
= |. the homework. Rather than . as- 


nie | ggnments in translation or in 
has suggested to principals and = | gnom 


| prammatical exercises, teachers 
1 my be able to direct pupils in 
1 more worth-while activities (volun- 
< tary or assigned) after school. 
} These activities may take the form 
of projects, visits, reading in the 
I foreign or native tongue of mat- 


| It is interesting to -observe the 
E comments made by the pupils at 
tm. They were 
eely on their re- 

| no-written-home- 
| Work Ptocedure. 


Their ar 
to i guments 
Tand against follow: 


= action to the 


i= A ` , 


lL A 

AA to 40 per cent admitted 

~ from frien ten copied homework 

x X S 1 

f titten Sa in subjects where 
Blin Was required, 

bt a time ns was often done 

a able e, ne place quite unsuit- 

bein, n trains and in the 


i] 
3 


e ti 
sn ‘Me element Was great- 
Ost teachers gave so 


much written work that there was 
little time to study or reflect. 

4, The written part of the as- 
signment was frequently done by 
the pupils before the new work 
(grammatical principle, vocabulary, 


verb forms, etc.) had been studied 
and understood. 


5. The written work was done 
because it was obligatory. This 
often made the work repugnant. 


Only one pupil in class x did the 
written work daily. 


The pupils might have added 
that these harmful habits of study 
and the faulty associations formed 
in doing the homework incorrectly 
impede the attainment of the ob- 
jectives in modern language teach- 
ing. This is particularly true’ in 
the matter of assigning reading 
material for home study in the 
early grades. The tendency to 
translation, rather than direct asso- 
ciation of foreign words with 
ideas, is very strong if not proper- 
ly directed. 


For Written Work 


1. When no written work is 
assigned, there is a tendency to do 
no work at all. (The results on, 
the midterm test do not confirm 
this.) . 

2, Some protagonists of written 
work found that they could E 
member better by writing “ im 
as studying. (Others ial aa 
however, that there gt oe 
to prevent them from 
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written work if they found it so 
advantageous. 





If, for the present, compulsory 
written homework in translation 
or grammatical exercises is not to 
be abolished completely, perhaps 
it can be limited to such an extent 
where self-initiative may be en- 
couraged in the pupil in the per- 
formance of more gratifying and 
more beneficial activities. 

NOAH ABRAMOWITZ. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


Dog Bites Man 


At a recent meeting of a Civics 
group it was suggested that Civics 
be taught in every term of the 
high school and, by some speakers, 
in every term of the elementary 
school. That there is need for 
civic education is undoubtedly 
true, but to have Civics taught as 
a separate subject in every term 
from the 6th to the 12th would, 
it seems to me, be deadly. Just as 
“every class is a class in English”, 
every class may be a class in social 
consciousness and social minded- 
ness, but the subject should be 
taught as a formal discipline for 
only a very short period of the 
high school life. 

At this meeting the point was 
made that Civics teaching does not 
produce good citizens because too 
much “dirt and corruption” is 
taught, so that pupils become 
cynical, Consequently, instead of 
turning out good citizens, schools 
may produce even gangsters. Tha 
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danger lies not in showing ‘thal 
government officials may be con 
rupt, but in emphasizing the oe 
ceptional case rather than the nor. 4 


mal case. Government Corruption — 
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pigh lary Contest, spon- 
| {atin Woe New York Associa- 


sored p Chairmen of Classical Lan- 
ono 
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ion 


is still so unusual that it is fron, | sages. ‘ ; 

ont | puad . Senior High 
page news. The numerous Services bs ("i ch Junior aa one = > 
of the great number of hard. | school was permitte 


working, . conscientious, and even | candidate in each of r three m7 
intelligent officials is never men. | sions of the contest: (first, second, 
tioned. If | the emphasis in civics | and third terms). 

classes is placed upon those aspects | The following were the success- 
of the work which do not make | ful candidates: 

good newspaper headlines, with. | First TERM 

out disregarding the facts that | First Place: Carmela Trio. Hunter 

College High School. 


“the flesh is weak”, students would $ 
not become cynical. If no atten- | | 
tion were paid to cases of graft 
and corruption in politics because, REV] 
either they have become so com- 9 

mon that they were no longer § Sports for Recreation and How 
news, or because they had been f to Play Them 

suppressed through lack of a free ‘f Compiled by the Staff of the De- 
press and radio, then the situation IH partment of Intramural Sports, 
would be really dangerous. There- : 


. University of Michi 
. g aN gan. Elmer 
fore, it would seem that a partial f D Mitchell, Editor, A. A. 


$ 
í 
ey 


solution of the entire question ns F James, John Johnstone, Earl N 
not in suppressing the anti-soc® i Riskey, and Randolph W Web- 
acts of citizens, official and non- q AS, Barnes ind C 

official, but in having every Of B My 1936, ge 


i i 467 pages. Ill 

7 es, . 
made civic-minded | (using a a trated $2.50. pag us 
term in its broadest sense), ĉ 


. . ` quent] said - , 
in having the emphasis 19 co i] an a y said that this js 
Civics teaching placed upon 


o ; 
-tension maladjustment, hyper- 
c Bt i Neurosis: 
constructive rather than the a Eg an mind ; S; the Amer- 
tive aspects of the political S 


uy teady, 7 “jittery” and = 
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t Washington Irving Second Place: Shir 
a 






cy Felberg. 

Thomas Jefferson High School. 

Third Place: Alice Osterberg. 
Erasmus Hall High School. 
SECOND TERM 

First Place: Bernice Schwartz. 
Winthrop Junior High School. 

Second Place: Soccorsa Autuori. 
Girls High School. 
THIRD TERM 

First Place: Marjorie Jones. James 
Madison High School. 

Second Place: Frieda Azark. Hun- 
ter College High School. 

Third Place: Richard Vagge. Mor- 

- ris High School. 
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which “produces an absorbing 
interest and complete abandonment 


tending to utter forgetfulness of - 


self in doing the thing at hand.” 
If you have never experienced 
the mental and physical exhilara- 
tion that comes from successful 
sport participation, if you do not 
“know” the joys that come to 
those who participate in recrea- 
tional sports, if you are interested 
in learning how to lead a full and 
rich life via a program of recrea- 
tive sports, then, a copy of Sports 
for Recreation and How to Play 
Them should be within close 
teach of you. This volume espe 
cially must have a place on shi 
physical education teacher s 


shelf. It is a veritable mine © 


1 
information for ways of meeting 
75 
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the individual needs and whims 
„pupils, the increasing number of 
leisure hours, ‘and the decreasing 
number of work hours of the gen- 
eral public. 

The authors planned their book 
with these definite purposes 1N 
mind, namely ‘(1) to extend and 
develop the increasing interest in 
healthful, wholesome recreations, 
(2) to assemble in convenient 
form needed information on the 
various forms of physical recrea- 
tion that has previously not been 
easily available, (3) to treat each 
sport from the standpoint of the 
beginner or average player rather 
than to go into it extensively.” 


Each of the first twenty-eight 
chapters of the book is devoted 
to a brief but lucid description of 
one of the following recreative 
sports: Archery, Badminton, Base- 
ball (Softball), Basketball (Intra- 
mural), Bowling, Boxing, Canoe- 
ing, Equitation, Fencing, Football 
(Touchball), Golf, Gymnastics, 
Handball, Hockey—Ice (Field 
Hockey Bibliography), Horseshoes, 
Lacrosse, Riflery, Rowing and 
Sculling, Soccer, Speedball, Squash 
Racquets, Swimming and Diving, 
Tennis, Track and Field, Volley- 
ball, Water Polo, Winter Sports, 
and Wrestling. In their analysis 
of each activity, the authors usual- 
ly follow this procedure: Origin 
and history of the sport, General 
description of the sport, Place in 
the school program, Instructions in 
fundamentals, The coaching of 
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that history teaching 1s 
} unreal or concerned with distor- 
iF . l , 

“fon in various guises, We seem’ to 


Shuffleboard, omitting explanations 
r naapa Teachers and stu. 
sacl pment rack sa di iven greater dignity and 
, eaders, and aot ê ; teaching than 
others will find, “Practical Aids | foe t° O% history teaching 
tition» | the English secondary system. That 
alone, worth more than the price | history teaching here falls short of 
of the text. It vividly desenha i achieving the ultimate in veracity, 
a number of successful working f few are nalve enough to deny. But 
aids that not only facilitate the — 4 that we have made enormous 
promotion of an attractive pro- 3 strides in this direction is indis- 
gram of recreation sports but also § Ptable If Miss Shropshire’s 
minimize the cost of desirable findings are at all typical, we have 
equipment. | 4 acre cause to feel somewhat smug 
The concluding two chapters — pind complacent, a luxury we can- 
are concerned with the important $- not too often afford. 
topics of ‘Scheduling Procedures” $ Miss Shropshire’s detailed treat- 
and “Tests of Achievement.” `- “Mt of the historical evolution of 
Durable binding, excellent fot- ` e contemporary English attitude 
mat, clear type, a cogent into f mads history, both on the ele- 
duction (by Fielding H. Yost)» ay and 
one hundred eighty illustrations A kes clear the 
and a complete index “round ot go i 
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mecum: ching tech ces between our 
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American teachers of ; À hum, Spite ie English cur- 


heroic efforts 





to attain a meausre of freedom 
consistent with its aims, has been 
unable to break the strangle-hold 
of college entrance requirements. 
Miss Hayes, in her very illuminat- 
ing study, traces the slowly but 
steadily growing hegemony of the 
college entrance requirements, In 
the past, she feels, there was some 
justification for this type of im- 
position from above. In a com- 
paratively static society with a 
highly selective secondary system 
dedicated to preparing pupils for 
college, such domination was per- 
haps feasible and even desirable. 
But today, when for a very large 
proportion of the high school pop-: 
ulation, education is a finishing 
rather than a fitting process, the 
high school must subserve ends 
different from those which are be- 
ing forced down its throat by col- 
lege entrance boards. 

It is true, of course, as Miss 
Hayes clearly indicates, that some 
useful service is being performed 
by the college entrance boards in 
their attempts at careful articula- 
tion between the high school and 
the college. But the stifling unt- 
formity inherent in such procedure, l 
the all too obvious inflexibility of 
the requirements, constitute a dis- 
tinct menace to the only institu- 
tion’ which is really, in our democ- 
racy, the school of the people. 
Recognizing this danger, the N. 
E. A. in 1910 appointed a com- 
mission whose findings are today 
finding a wide, albeit reluctant ac- f: 
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ceptance. The true function of 
the high school in democracy 4S 
then defined needs little alteration 
now. The approval of a program 
of extensive reading, the advocacy 
of a separation of the practical 
and aesthetic aspects of English 
teaching, the fertile concept of 
“functional centers,” the stressing 
of oral composition—all these have 
proved beneficial to the teaching 
of English in the high schools, and 
have acted,. in part, to ungyve the 
high school. Yet, Miss Hayes 
points out, the high school of to- 
day, dedicated to the production 
of a socially conscious and self- 
directing citizenry, finds itself still 


_unable to throw off the dead 


weight of the past. The shadow 
of the college entrance require- 
ments falls darkly and ominously 
athwart the lives of the under- 
privileged in our schools, and adds 
to the already bewildering con- 
fusion of a system attempting to 
serve the elect and the masses at 
one time and in one place. 


Some progress there has been. 
A glance at the list of titles re- 
quired to be taught in the schools 


up to 1899 furnishes ample record 


of how far the high schools have 
gone in enriching and making 
significant the literary experiences 
of its students. But the job of 
freeing the high school or, better, 
re-defining its relationship to the 
college in some intelligible fashion, 
still remains unfinished. The 


policy of drift in our educational 


"8 





procedure cannot continue me a 
longer. Our guess 
pressure must and will come fron a 
the high schools themselves. 
college attitude is still predoni 


is that the 


nantly that of the 
academicians. Most English tead i 
ers, in particular, and the tad 


ing body in general, owe a debt 


~ 


to Miss Hayes for her able, schol- i 
arly analysis of this aspect of our $ 


present discontent. 
A. H. L. - | 


Education in a Changing World | 


By W. B. Curry. W. W. Norton. | 

This is an incisive analysis of 
many of our present educational 
ills. It points out how inimical 
is our traditional education to the 
good life. A changing world, Mr. 
Curry contends, demands a tt 
orientation in our educational 
philosophy. The education of the 


‘past has not produced a citizenry | 
capable of preserving its own OF 


ture or solving its problems. Ew | 
and oP | 


phasis on the immediate, 


session with profit and compel 


tion, have handicapped eo in 
vidual to deal with a wo 
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complishe 
| cat 


ivory- | 
y-tower | these are $ 





p points. 
— Curry's ideals, their eminent’ rea- 
È sonableness cannot be disputed. 


d through making edu- 
vehicle for values, loyal- 
hich have a vital 

onance with the temper of the 
ia Greater tolerance, wider 
" on of the individual: 
ome of the things educa- 
tion must strive for if it is to meet 


ion the 


{ 
soctalizatt 


-he challenge of the comtemporary 


world. 


It is silly to quibble on these 
The validity of Mr. 


< We do balk, however, at the 


< mivete (it is that) which sees 


_ education as the lever with which 
_ the world will be moved into the 
_ path of a sane humanity. We do 
| fot minimize the force which an 
| educational system so tightly con- 
i ved can exert, We are, how- 
S, not entirely convinced that 


2 Su . 
on an education can proceed 
 8ainst the curren 


totes t of contemporary 


— e school cannot fight 
of she _Which Supports it and 
+ tion, y It is the popular reflec- 
Sate of Something is rotten in the 
vill Nevitah y aki putrefaction 


| Seep into it 

7 TN tee its schools. 

— ° an’ Eo a 
which these individuals play Ugean oe Cleanser of this 
materialistic values n° Te aE | ak o puri i faces the double 
the part they used to. is D p undin 5 ying the immediate 
must recognize that at 2 so’ B.S Of cor and locating the 
eration, has 1 "ate og MUption, 
process of alt efinitel By. ficient Unless both 
important respects must 4 J e at tended to, the 
nd the you Eo Must l Continue, S; 

changed, i . telligent ass o Not th tecognize t Simply, 
guided into an in e 


tion ọf its new t can 
Mr. Curry points 0Y» 


obli gations. a o 


Wang o hools, out Society and 
f t eri ” “Swever much we 
A this illusion. dic. 





tates what society will be. This 
does not mean that the educator 
must sit silent in a festering world 


and do nothing to lift himself and x 
his pupils out of it. The very op- a 
posite is true. But the view which <E 
places social salvation entirely. on ~ j 
the educator’s shoulders simplifies y 
the problem to a point of falsifica- : 
tion. 


The world is changing, it is 
true. But how rapid is that change 4 
and how widespread? How much | 
of the world remains unchanged? 

How powerful is this unchanging 

element? How is the educator to 

meet this: very substantial opposi- 

tion? All these problems are very 

real, and must determine educa- E 
tional policy in the end. No 
philosophy, however sound, can 
triumph unless it faces the world 
as it is, and formulates a course N 
of action based on these realities. 
It will not do to cry for reform 
of education when the forces 
which dominate education are 
themselves most in need of light 


A'a Law, 
Pad et a 


; oy 
and understanding. The path of. a 
educational reform is white with 3 
the bones of those who have E 


thought to alter the cosmos 
through education alone. Educa- 
tion is not a mere class-room mat- 
ter. It is part of the whole social 
structure. Any attempt to change 
the world through education must 
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tional reform must meet disaster 
or confine itself to harmless putter- 
ing with subjects and attitudes. 
Mr. Curry has said something, 
but not enough. He has courage, 
insight, and force, but he is dis- 
tressingly vague on the matter of 
carrying out such a program as he 





do with the present set-up? 
proof have you that your 
work any better than the 
one? What part is the tea 


ch 
play? Who will be the mo o 


ma rs 


_- (every cause must have them) ? 
We submit that these questions i 
are not mere irrelevancies or carb. 


Cig 
plan will 
Present — 














envisions. We confess that we ing at insignificant details. We 
grow a little irritated at the con- want to know. We will be saddle i 
stant reiterations anent the need with the burdens, if burdens they 
for a changed education in a will be. Ours will be the task of 
changing world. Specifically, we, making theory into flesh and bone, | 
ask somewhat testily, what do you We have a right to know. | 
want? How do you propose to . l 

get it? What do you intend to . qe ea, 








Enrollment in the Different Foreign Languages in Senior High Schools 
as of March 15, 1937 








Languages I H HI IV V -VI. VHI VII Tod | 
reese d © 0 ee ee ee ee 
French cen 9,940.10,955 17,219 15,783 8,130 7,501 445 296 70,269 — 
German man 3,484 3,344 3,400 3,298 1,315 1,145 104 29 16,119 © 
Greek numsen.. 17 46 28 16 eee ee 111 
Hebrew  .nusasseass.... 517 464 360 360 44 16 = er eee Lae i 
Italian nmo 2,150 1,777 1,773 1,524 620 526 141 39 ae | 
Latin een 4,630 4,660 4,624 4,277 1,679 1,577 237 215 ep 


Spanish ....- 10,476 9,774 7,867 6,847 1,511 1,308. 75 23 
| 002 604 156,602 

















31,214 31,020 35,271 32,103 13,305 12,083 1 
Total High School Population: 256,408. 


eT Is 
Enrollment in the Different Foreign Languages in Junior High Schoo’ | 


as of March 15, 1937 E 
a ee 














To 
Languages 8A 8B 9A 9B RB RC RD a 
41,320 
French an 7,749 8,738 6,587 6,987 4,317 3,661 320 2,999 
German verre 487 607 528 491 331 291 tee 4,661 
Italian nononono 1,272 1,184 793 785 209 259 %59 26% 
Latin snoeren 224 289 235 325 661 aio 161 50 
Spanish aaan 1,205 1,270 1,135 962 226" 1 Un 
| 667 

33 56 

10,937 12,088 9,278 9,550 5,744 4,737 oe 


Total Junior High School Population: 127,137. S | | 
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ing the uncertainty that 


Lamenting 

, gists sometimes have of the ul 
H ate wisdom of their decisions, 
SiH tum á 


dozo once remarked upon 
of mind that must come 
f a mighty bridge: 


“The finished product of his 
work is there before his eyes 
with all the beauty and sim- 


` plicity. and inevitableness of 


truth. He is not harrowed by 
misgivings whether the towers. 
and piers and cables will stand 
the stress and strain. His busi- 


ness is to know. If the bridge . 


were to fall, he would go down 

with it in disgrace and ruin. 

_ Yet withal, he has never a fear. 
No mere experiment has he 

Wrought, but a highway to car- 

i rs and women from shore 

fe, to carry them secure 


and . unafraid 
, though flood 
tage and boil below.” P 


may am we schoolmen voice 

ent, for whether the 
ool i ae send forth from 
Strain of life nd the stress and 
Other es 80 forward to the 
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few ig an cure and unafraid, 


| WC spe k. Of us can say. Often 


Our bility e libly, I think, about 
to know and fully de- 
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Rit Civerdale F reth Anniversary of 

Malton pp CUNtry School h 
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velop the potentialities of the hu- 
man individual by the time he is 
ready to leave school. 

The graduate of the terminal 
course at secondary school at 18, 
and even the college graduate at 
22 is not, strictly speaking, a fin- 
ished product. He is, at most, or 
should be, a youth of great pos- 
sibilities, or better still, probabil- 
ities, resulting from the strength 
of character, the right habits of 
mind and the knowledge we have 
given him. Whether these prob- 
abilities will be realized and what 
the finished product will be, we 
are as yet unable to say. 

The peace of mind that comes 


‘to the designer of the bridge 


comes not to us for a number of 
years if it comes at all. In truth, 
we design too many bridges that 


fall, but when our work has been 


a failure, we do not know it until 
long after, so long after that we 
are not even held at fault. We 
are saved the disgrace and ruin as 
we are denied the peace of mind. 
The best we school men can say 
even of those who appear to 
the strongest among our graduates 
is that “the probabilities are’ they 
will stand. We do not know, we 
cannot know. There is no in- 
evitableness about it. We may 
spek ai © probas probabilities 
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strong, to wind cables 
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that will not snap, lay habits of 


mind that will stay in place, and 
give knowledge that will not be- 
come obsolete, is the problem be- 
fore us in considering modern 
preparation for college. 

The public schools, of course, 
have to consider things other than 
preparation for college, because 
only about half of our secondary 
graduates intend to enter college. 
Under the law we must provide 
an education for all. We have not 
the selected college preparatory 

‘group that once we had and that 
the independent schools may now 
have. A large part of our sec- 
ondary school program consists of 
vocational training for those who 
have no intention of going to col- 
lege. | 

But the problem seems to me 
to be fundamentally the same 
whether we are preparing our 
youth for further study in an in- 
stitution of higher learning, or for 
immediate entrance into the busi- 
ness of making a living. In either 
case, the probability that he will 
“stand through” to the end, 
“though floods rage and boil be- 
low,” though changes more far- 
reaching than any we have yet 
seen take place, must be as strong 
as we can make it, and it will be 


` strong only if we have given him, 
in addition to strength of char- 


acter and the ability to think 
straight, knowledge that is of real 
and permanent value. It must be 
an education of such content that 
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changes may take place tomorroy 1 
or the next day. An education of 1 befor aie D 
any different content has a value | fused 
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: the con- 
cation reached the- 
Ji ¢ which President 


| 4 the demagogy of 

The problem is chiefly one of | 8E —_ A veered to.’ the 

what shall constitute . preparation | ° er rged that education 

for a general college education, 4 yf P mn er consist of what 

Preparation for special fields is 1 H a inigmeñi of the centuries 
e : -$ - the bes 

determined largely by the specialty — tad agreed to be of permanent 


itself, and there is little difficulty cE. value. but rather what modern 
value, 


in ‘charting the co for one $ ` page 2a 

chow a koei sata a oa youth in his infinite wisdom might 
P Re $ think would be valuable. It came, 

§ too, when certain fields of educa- 


medicine or law or prepare for the — 
ministry. So, also, where ones $ . wa 
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pose -of his being? We, and a Not i traditional courses, and 
often he, does not know, unt > Wete ag aig training institutes 
after he has left us. His id $ ig fads interested in train- 
wishes do not necessarily decide w “T teachers as in training 


ers, A n 
E ourse 1. nd the traditiona 
why.» like ey 


etything else worth 
iMeult and required 
Study. Easier courses 
Many more students. 


‘aditional curriculum 


the matter. Circumstances May Be 
the determining factor. We vie Fils ere 
not foresee every eventuality, n F 3 tong Biss 
we do know that the broade ill p “ould s 
training is, the more likely it aj } E 

be that he may serve in one fe A 










, broa E ated 
pacity or another. And is vic te ars it w < “tmoded, We must 
his training is, the mof m id i Er Order, said, for a new so- 
must be. Here we i with E “an, atever that might 


ground, for when we 


Would not the laws o ~ mathe- 
matics’ and physics remain in 
force? Would not history con- 
tinue to have its significance, lit- 
erature its power of inspiration? 
Would not Latin and Greek con- 


tinue to be the source of the very 


language we speak, the basis of 
our art and culture and of our 
laws? Few seemed to think of 
this, in the rush for something 
new in the way of-a general edu- 
cation. Knowledge, like wealth, 
was to be distributed more widely, 
albeit thinly. 


Some called for subjects of a 


more practical nature, some for a 
“process of personality develop- 
ment,” others for a curriculum of 
controversy. . But above all, it 


ì 


must be something new and some- . 


thing different. 'The stock market 
had crashed, one party had re- 
placed another in power at Wash- 
ington, and a great change had 
come over the complexion of all 
things. ‘Therefore, the content of 
a general education must change. 
It was all just about as logical as 
that. 

Some have had sober second 
thoughts, realizing at length that 
no matter what our social or 

ee . be civil- 
political philosophy may 9$». 
ization, as it grows more complex, 
will be more than ever dependent 
upon the men who know the laws 


i w 
of science, upon men of mankind, 


studied the history 
know the relationship of the pr 
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can write and men who can speak 


the languages of other men. In 


truth, civilization will be more 


than ever dependent upon the very 
eee subjects that are included in the 


traditional curriculum for a gen- 


eral education. 


One mistake of the past was 
that too many of our youth were 
led to believe that an education 


Bes is an end in itself rather than a 


means by which one makes him- 


= self capable of being useful to 


humanity. To be really useful one 


must have definite and: dependable 


knowledge of permanent rather 
than of transient value, and ability 
to apply the knowledge practically. 

The subject matter of a general 
education should be definite and 
of such certainty that it may be 
ught as truth, lest men of doubt, 
rust and wavering opinion go 
from our schools and col- 
leges, educational agnostics, be- 


THE TEACHING OF THRIFT 


I 


The depression has taught us the 
poor character of our economic 
knowledge and practice. The fact 
is that despite all our vaunted 
progress in the arts and. sciences, 
individuals and communities are 
periodically wiped out and de- 
prived of their security and finan- 
cial balance, Certainly in our age 
we can no longer relegate these 


edge, cultivate their appre 


in nothing 


T in | a mM calrrac 
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cause knowledge h as beer 
slighted of late, so snubbec 
world in which everythin 
once was right is now consi 
wrong. TEN 


But if we give our you h U 
standing of the fundamental 
the major fields of human kn 


of art, literature and mt sic 
if as well we make them tho 
ful, instil in them a determina 
to do their work thoroughly l 
well, with the conviction that tn 
happiness is the result of accom 
plishment and service, we giv 


them things that are of real and } 
enduring value, and the probabil 4 
ity is strong that the bridge ¥ a | 


stand from shore to shore. 
HAROLD G. CAMPBELL, 


Superintendent of Schools. q 
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E. as and happiest | adjustment, 


should constitute the aims of our 
choo! curriculum. 
this is an indictment against the 
sanity and maturity of our educa- 
= tional pretensions. 

‘Thrift as an integrating concept 
admirably fits in with the’ objec- 
= tives of the high school. Thrift 
‘is a way of life and a technique 


at CR 
the educators th ok 


the s ing E= 
of gg"? S y 


Ey i 
= jons and arming oneself 
dere the ups and downs of in- 
P “al and social changes, guid- 
pe the art of managing one s 
e. as to secure the most con- 





Failure to do 


of adjustment to economic and so- 


= cial reality. If we intend to have 


a planned economy in the future, 
we must have thrift or individual 
planning. 

The art of saving and spending 
will be with us despite any econo- 
Mic changes in the future. As a 
matter of fact, because of the in- 
teasing complexity of our econom- 
ic life and because of the swift 
Pace of economic and social 
k: Ez there will be more need 
N aha the art of thrift. The 
En] of choices, the very 
Bad Ae the economic area de- 

a ay individual instruct 

eonoMmicg an art of personal 

Make iin. €n he will have to 


aad only = that will be difficult 
thinkin nstant planning and 
bases 8 will offer 


u , reasonable 
ufu ey hich to build a suc 
‘Pending gram of saving and 


Victo | 
t Hugo, lover of child- 


a ox 
hood, recognized — the Feiler 
when he said: “Above all, teach 
the children to save, economy | is 
the sure foundation of all virtues.” _ 
A little over a year ago, Mr. John — 
W. Studebacker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, told an audi- 
ence in New York City that five 


million young persons in America 


face general demoralization through 
idleness and loss of hope and am- 


p- 


bition. What a responsibility for 
those entrusted with the care and 
training of youth! Education 
must take up the challenge and 
offer a new directive force to the 
aimless and unorganized lives of 
millions of our young citizens. - 

Society has a vital duty toward 
its high school students, far be- 
yond the meeting of curricular — 
requirements. These high school 
sons and daughters have gone a 
long way and they are a precious 
asset to the community which has — 
nursed and reared them to the ~ 
secondary school age. Certainly no 
social or educational system should 
throw them on their own resources 
without teaching them the need 
and the techniques of self preserva- 
tion, self-reliance, self-direction, 
and stability and happiness of 
living. 

The uncertainties and changes 
of adolescent life need to be 
steadied by a philosophy of com 
servation and saving: Adolesceac® 
is a period when $ 
ey and growing, when = 
desires become mors si 
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when the desire to plan is strong» — 


when the property and the monty. 
sense are growing in the conscious- 
ness. The tensions and strains of 
this time of life and the consequent 
releases of energy need to 
steadied by training in the art of 
thrift, conservation, and saving. 
The warning statement of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
suggests the need of a change in 
our economics instruction, 4 
change which thrift teaching can 
very well initiate. Thrift teaching 
would coordinate the life of the 
student and give it purpose and 
meaning. There has been serious 
criticism of our economic teaching 
on the grounds that it has not 
come into “grip with reality” and 
has had little effect on the personal 
life and thought of the individual 
student. There has been a demand 
for an economics that would tie 
up more with the actual life of the 
high school pupil. 


II 


Present textbook materials on 
thrift and personal economics are 
inadequate and deficient. First, 
the material is insufficient in 
length and in emphases; second, 
it is scattered throughout the texts; 
third, there is a paucity of happy, 
pertinent, and guiding illustra- 
tions; fourth, most of the mate 
rial is outside the range of the ex- 
perience of most high school stu- 
dents. As academic textbooks, 
they may rank high, but not as 


10 
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| = sat life of the high school 


“ment of the individual high school | 4 i om The economics of food, 
student. yom € pnd housing are given 
The textbook materials fall | $ bs little consideration. Of 

s Wy À af 


short, too, in that they do not em. 
phasize more the energy aspect 


of economic life. High school 4 


ee 
people who should have impresseq _ a is and let ia 
TE a lan in personal eco- 
the need for the conservation of 1 his own p 


economics deals with adolescent 
upon them the value of energy, 


human as well as monetary or 
natural resources. 


In our modern economy based. 
as it is on time, the student should ` 
be given suggestions how to com- ~ 


mand, control and use to profit 
his time resources. How shall he 


work with economy and efficiency? — 


How shall he use his mind with 
less strain and more purpose? 
These are inextricably related to 
the economic success of the indi- 
vidual to-day and should receive 
consideration in the ' economics 
course. Economics teaching ‘9 
the high schools can justify itself 
only in so far as it adjusts stu- 


dents to the economic life of our 


day. Economics is a living science 
and should make its appeal to the 
actual life of the student. 
thrift concept is uniquely 
organize the scattered ma 
high school economics, 4° bee 
them unity, effectiveness, 4” P 
ticality. 

It seems that the genet 
to teach every kind of econon, S 
but that which appertains p A 
immediate and future per 


terials 19 


fitted tO | 


d give 


1 tendis Ẹ 


ome of the textbooks give 
ace to these topics but by 
the tendency is to teach 
d international econom- 
the student work out 


some sp 
~ and large 
| national an 


~ nomics, or leave him with little or 
no basis for such planning. ia- 
` gead of teaching boys and girls 
Í “how to live successfully in our 
| modern economic world, we are 
“} bent upon teaching them how to 
+ -become brokers, bankers, experts 
l _ in taxation and government finance, 
and authorities in technical eco- 
| nomics, : 
| — The author of a textbook widely 
$ wed in our city high schools 
Claims the distinction that his 
book “is written not from the 
+ of view of the scholar and 
: T but from that of the prac- 
| itt of view mee beat 
Bess ee, view must be regarded 
what acta. The problem is: 
tmn in ene high school student 
IS not: ‘nomics? The problem 
banker, ait shall the broker, 
conomics > Siness man learn in 
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ence of management of the self 
and group for the purpose of car- 
rying on the business of life. The 
vital point is to orient the boy and 
the girl to our economic world so 
that his and her personal life may 
be happy, purposeful, and united. 
This, thrift education aims to ac- 
complish. | | | 
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II 


Thrift teaching today is unor- 
ganized and suffers from a lack of 
materials. What teaching goes on 
in thrift at the present time may 
be summed up in the sentence: 
“Save what you can now so that 
you will not want on a rainy 
day.” Thrift is praised as a credit- 
able virtue. That is in reality the 
‘sum total of the instruction. There : 
is little attempt at a comprehensive _ 
view. ‘There is insufficient em- 
phasis as to the supreme impor- 
tance which thrift holds in the life 
of the individual, the family, and 
the nation. It is just a topic in 
a series of topics but there is little 
or no effort made to present it as 
a way of life, a technique for the 
organization, direction, and 1m- 
f human life. Where 
provement of hum i 
it is taught it is often associate 
with the hardy virtues—self-denias 
morality. That already the. iis 
concept unpalatable to e 
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Thrift should be presented pra 
tically as a concept whi ; 
us at every step of the way and is 
a problem demanding solution in 
almost all economic situations 10 
which the individual finds him- 
self. It appears that the chief dif- 
ficulty in the economic life of the 
individual today after the barest 
necessities are fulfilled is the enor- 
mous embarrassment of choices 
which are presented to him by our 
complex economic community. 
Only a very well-directed educa- 
tional program can give the aver- 
age person the necessary insights 
and attitudes in order not to be 
swamped, waylaid, and hopelessly 
confused by the pressures of our 
modern economy. Thrift teaching 
is peculiarly fitted to supply this 
reach in our educational frame- 
work, 


Unless widely-viewed and well- 
supplied with pertinent illustrative 
material the teaching of thrift may 
suffer from a presentation that is 
vapid, preachy, and empty. But 
with a wealth of materials and ex- 
pert organization it becomes a 


source of positive satisfaction and 
mental integration. 


The method employed in the 
unit which is here suggested is 
eclectic. Those questions and 
projects should be chosen which 


are nearest at hand in the school | 


and local community. Pupil pur- 
pose should dominate. ‘The life 


of the student should direct the ` 


nature of the discussion and give 


12 


. practicality and meaning to p, f 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS IN A PROPOSED d 
UNIT ON THRIFT EO 


-The Meaning of Thrift. 
Laws of Consumption. 


Values. 
Advertising. 
Poverty. a 
Insurance—Thrift and the Risks 

of Life. yA 
Saving and Spending. 


Thrift and the Art of Buying; : | E 
Economic Changes—Their Ef- 1 
fect on Personal Stability. - f 


Thrift and Depressions. 


The Community and the Thrift $ 


Problem. 

Income Levels and Personal 
Thrift. is 
Personal and Family Budgeting 
—Food, Housing, Fuel, and 

Clothing. 

Thrift and Social and Mental 
Conflicts — Thrift and the 
Wastes of Conflict. | 


; wst A 
Thrift and Vocational Adjus : 


ments. 
Thrift and 
vance. 
Thrift and Conservat® 
Physical, Mental, Socia’, 
Economic Forces. ; 
Thrift and the Pace of Lie? 
Thrift and the Standat 
ing. real 
Thrift and Personal Imp" 
ments. 
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oPOSED UNIT FOR HIGH 


i SCHOOL USE 


1. The Meaning of Thrift. 
, The Need for Thrift Educa- 


tion. | 

3 Thrift and the Standard of Liv- 
ing. 

4 Efficient versus Cheap Stand- 
ards of Living. 

5.The Need for Maintaining a 
Decent Level of Natural Liv- 
ing. 

6. Rational Consumption. 

Food—Prices: Buying Food. 


Shelter, Rest, Earning a 
Home, Care of a Home. 


Clothing—How much cloth- 
ing is necessary? 
Fuel—How to save fuel. 
i Necessaries—Comfort, Decen- 
aes, and Luxuries. 
The Art of Judging. 
$ Competitive and Con 


spicuous 
Consumpti On. P i 


Sesping Up with the Joneses, 
ation— i 
h ‘on—Following the 


9. Say; 
ing as an Aspect of Thrift. 
a, Saving of 


Kinds of Resources. 
' Saving of Time. 


SUting time SA 
int ing time in years or 


Resources. 


in 
. -PfOveme 
Pines. nt and hap- 





c. Saving of Labor—Efficiency, 


d. Saving of Money—Uses of 
Money. 


e. Saving of Materials—Saving 
of Property—Salvaging. 


10. Motives for Thrift. 


a. Thrift as an end in itself. 


b. Early retirement from labor _ 


as a motive for thrift. 
c. Thrift for social prestige. 
d. Thrift for the joy of posses- 
sion. Je 
e. Thrift for getting ahead in 
the world. - 
11. Attitudes toward Thrift. 


a. The “carpe diem” attitude. 
b. The “long-time” planning 
attitude. 


12. Ways of Combatting Waste. 


a. Conservation of the Human 
Body. 
1. Energy Basis of the Body. 
Sources of Energy. 
2. The vitamin Chart. 
3.The Need for Avoiding 
Bodily Strain. 
4. Cost of Illness. 
b. Conservation of the Mental 
Forces. 
1. Energy Basis of the Mind 
Life. 
Correct Habits of 
Thought. 
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2. The Consequences of M 
„tal Fatigue. 
3, Losses due to Hurry. 


4. Thrift and the Problem of 
Leisure. 


A Conservation of Economic and 
Social Wealth. 


1, Budgeting. 


2. Overcoming the Ignorance 
of the Consumer. 
3. The Principles of Wise 
Buying. 
Caveat Emptor. Intel- 
ligent Choices and Pru- 
dent Spending, Buying 
what we need. 


4. The Doctrine of Right Use 
and Prudent Saving. 


VI 
EXERCISES FOR THRIFT UNIT 


A. Questions on Thrift 


1. What arguments would you 


propose for the practice of 
thrift? 


2. What arguments would you 
put forth against thrift? 


3. Do you think that Americans 
are a thriftless people? Sup- 
port your answer, 


4. Do you think that the early 
American settler was thrifty? 


5. Considering the abundance of 
nature, do.you believe it thrifty 
to conserve natural resources? 
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7, Does' thrift refer on] 
matters ? 


8. Should a person avoid aj} lux. r 
uries to become thrifty? a 


9.Does thrift consist in s 
only? 
- spending? 


/ 


10. We must save for a." 
day”. What .is meant by a 
“rainy day”? . | 

11. Define Rational Consumption? 3 
Give examples. E 


12. We must be thrifty to maintain G 


a decent standard of living. 
Explain. s 


13. Name four kinds of saving. 


14. Name four motives for thrift? 


15. How can wise budgeting help — 


saving money? 


16. What is extravagance? Explain er 


17. The problem of thrift is pe | 
problem of getting most $0 
your dollar. Explain. 


ou 
18. Give as many reasons as yu" 
can for saving. 


l a 
19. What is the “thrift’ value 0 


health, comfort, and morals 


20. Thrift means produci Gin 
than we consume. Exp 
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p, Activities 


-ate the rents in your 
ood. Is your family 


paying 4 high or a low rent? 


2. Itemize your activities for a 
pe and divide them into 
constructive and wasteful. 


3, Verify a gas OF electric bill with 
the meter. ' 


- 4,Study the prices of shoes, suits, 


hats, and other wearing ap- 
parel sold in your neighbor- 
hood. 


5. Visit a dry goods shop and try 
to learn the varieties of cloth. 


6. Visit other shops in your com- 
munity and itemize ten every- 
day articles as to quality and 
price. | 


C. Suggested Essays 


` L. The Use of Time. _ 


2.The Use of Energy. 


3: The Difficult Art of Budgeting. 


4. Thrift in the Household. 


_ >: The Use of Materials. 


6, š 
Consery ation of Natural Re- 
Sources. 


7, i 
Thrift and the Art of Buying. 


- life. 





8. Levels of Income. 
9. Saving is Food. 


10. The Importance of Money in 
Everyday Life. 


D. Other Devices 


Discussions and debates can be 
held with profit on various phases 
of thrift. A bibliography may be 
gathered, actual budgets may be 
made experimentally. Literary 
materials on thrift may be col- 
lected. Visual materials on specific 
items having thrift interest may be 
viewed. 

The important thing is to have 
thd message of thrift impressed 
deep into the mind of the student 
so that he will see its truth and 
necessity. The need for thrift 
teaching is as great as even 
greater, in fact, because of the in- 
creasing complexity of modern 
It is a sound doctrine, an 
enemy of social discontent, and a 
builder of efficiency and ig eee 

e high school has an unque- 
senile duty to its students l to 
train them in this difficult but im- 
perative art of organizing their 
economic life. 


James Monroe High School. 
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-HYGIENE AND THE SCIENCE OF 
MENTAL 7 EDUCATION® 


The teacher or administrator 
who is alert to suggestions emanat- 
ing from the numerous educational 
movements of recent years 18 
placed in the position of the man 
who listens to so much advice that 
he is unable to follow a set course 
of action. When advice comes 
from many divergent sources it 
needs to be sifted and integrated. 


Particularly is this true as it ap- 


plies to the mental hygiene and - 
the educational research move- 
ments, for these two trends have 
often functioned or seemed to 
function at cross purposes. 


What have these two movements 
stood for? Interest in mental hy- 
giene was first clearly manifested 
in that borderland between sanity 
and insanity so vividly depicted in 
C. W. Beets’ “A Mind That 
Found Itself”, published in 1908. 
Beers translated an idea into a 
movement by stimulating the es- 
tablishment of state, national, and 
international organizations whose 
purpose was to better the cure and 
prevention of insanity. Not only 
did the movement spread geo- 


*This talk was delivered on Januaty 
12th, 1937, to the members of the 
Mental Hygiene Committee of the High 
School Teachers’ Association. Abraham 
B. Berman, Boys’ High School Chair- 
man, Mental Hygiene Committee. 
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graphically, but its. very scope and 


conception widened to include 
concern with the mental defective, 
the criminal, the juvenile delin. 
quent, —the normal person with a 
problem of adjustment. A recent- 
ly published book, “Educating for 
Adjustment: The Classroom Ap- 
plications of Mental Hygiene”, 


written by a man of rich back- ; 


ground in the New York City 
schools, Dr. Harry N. Rivlin, em- 
bodies the view that there is a 
mental hygiene phase to all aspects 
of classroom activity. Recognition 
that serious as well as minor ab- 
normalities may originate in the 
early years of childhood has cat- 
tied mental hygiene into the fields 


of child development and child ` 


care. Educational and vocational 
guidance has become closely linked 
with the movement to achieve 
adjustment. In fact, mental ib 

' giene today is concerned with nis 
welfare of the whole person 19 
total environment. 


The research movement !f 
cation has had quite 4 os 
type of implication. ve Sk 
expression, “the science e, y 
tion”, had been widely us¢ i a n 
eighties and much pre” A 
work had been completed pr A 
1897, that date is frequenty 


in edu- 


(is 


} 
mA $ 


| 


Education. 


b 
$ 





o as marking distinctively 
‘a beginning of the recent SCi- 
c. movement in education. In 
entific M j. M. Rice, who I am 
pt was an alumnus of 
leased to say ‘ 
own City College, published 
ae ort on “The Futility of the 
ilog Grind” in which he 
Tiz actual achievement results 
as the basis for judging the ad- 
equacy of certain modes of spell- 
ing instruction, as conducted in a 
number of schools. Thus theat- 
tempt to place education on a 
scientific basis was first displayed 
in school surveys whose major 
goal was the determination of the 
eficiency of schooling as ex- 
pressed in the amount of pupil 
achievement and the extent of 
_fetardation. It is easy to see how 
testing, statistics, the quantitative 
study of individual differences, 
and classification schemes would 
Bea of a movement whose 
td was efficiency in mass 
Comparative experi- 
esigned to determine 
peting dt rl r 
hailed Ris seca methods was 
final so i mag complete and 
Gres 7 educational prob- 
€ establis Stress was placed on 
: ent of norms for 
traits. Sreat variety of single 
Uattitative N earlier days the 
ürricu] Pproach dominated 
iP servia . 1S!00, which despite 
Main Ice to individualization 
The 1, SSSential] A 
later perio ne a mass affair. 
aS witnessed an 


ferred t 


mentation d 
the relative 





improved balance between quan- 
titative and qualitative elements in 
the research movement. 

To the mental hygienist much 

that the educational scientist rep- 
resents has seemed either futile or 
downright harmful. The hygienist 
is repelled by the apparent cold- 
ness and lack of human under- 
standing displayed in the scientist’s 
reports on child behavior. The 
scientist is charged with having 
dissected the organic wholeness of 
personality into innumerable bits. 
He is criticized for having trans- 
muted living qualities into fea- 
tureless numbers. His statistical 
terminology is viewed as a smoke 
screen behind which basic issues 
may be hidden. He is accused of 
having focused attention so com- 
pletely on efficiency, that is, the 
means of education, that the goals 
or ends of education have been 
marked with neglect. 

‘The educational scientist charges 
in turn that the mental hygienist 
has created a sentimentalized 
image of childhood; that no new 
understanding can be achieved by 
an approach which does not ana- 
lyze the whole into its elements; 
that the mental hygienist cloaks 
his ignorance of the fundamental 

‘ve factors by devising 1 
operative l d hence 
tangible, immeasurable, an diven 
non-existent, qualities and drives: 
that he has evolved a new sr 
minology that is neither accufa 


e d- 
nor fruitful; and that, while & 


justment is the acknowled 
17 
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of mental hygiene, its practices 


serve to pamper the child in 4 


world which requires rigid train- _ 


ing and discipline. 


‘That charges and counter- 
charges such as these are in large 
measure thrusts at straw men 


created for the occasion need not. 
blind us to the elements of truth 
which they contain, But are the 
two trends necessarily opposed? 
The impersonality of the scientist 
and the sentimental warmth of the 
mental hygienist may fuse into an 
ideal of effective service. Patient 
thought -may evolve non-atomistic 
modes of analysis such as will aid 
systematic and scientific under- 
standing without destroying com- 
prehension of the whole. Precise 
measurement and accurate qualita- 
tive description may both be em- 
ployed in the functional investiga- 
tion of human potentialities and 
adjustment. Terminology in both 
fields may be confined to concepts 
which are precise as well as sig- 
nificant. Emphasis on- efficiency 
as such may be shifted to stress 


‘on effectiveness as viewed in terms - 


of adjustment. 

The problem of developing a 
coordinated scientific-hygienic point 
of view has many ramifications 
when analyzed in detail—far too 
many to be covered in a paper of 
the present scope. However, some 
of the implications of the point 
of view may be demonstrated in 
a critique of several published ar- 
ticles in either field. 
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Mental Hygiene reports an a 


“The October. 1936 issue n 


ì experi. 
ment designed to determine ue 


effectiveness of “group psycholoo) 
cal training’, that is, training in 


freeing oneself from Worry, upon . 
progress in cases of peptic ulcer, S 
The typical equivalent-groups ex 
perimental pattern was used, ang | 
in the relatively brief account of H 
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= 
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the investigation no decisive-er |. 


rors of research procedure are te. 


Ta my e 


vealed. That such training aids in 4 


the cure seems to’ have been demon- 


a 
strated. And yet one acquainted Sad | 


with the numerous pitfalls of ex- a ‘ 
perimental procedure may right- ; 


fully demand further_ information 
as to how certain major elements 


= 
> 


in the situation had been con- 


- trolled. 


Another article in the same 


p 
3 
A 


4 
5 
q 
=y 
Y 4 


$ . 


journal, although suggestive, shows 


far less regard for scientific preci- 
It is entitled “Extra-Cut- 


sion. 3 
ticular Activities and Adjus 
ment”. It contains the statemen 


that “college students in relation 


to extra-curricular activities ‘ek 
into three classes: the OPPS Sp 
per cent, the middle 75 sae P. 
and the lower fifteen pe ~ ie 


‘Each group is described e of 


aa estiY 
tinct, —a position sug av” 


nt ology: . 
pre-measureme tyP cricalat ac 


ing defined . extra-cure Joad i 


way 4 


acre in such a con 
tivities he auth 


them with value, 
cludes that directe 
of great worth. 
soning pursue 1S 





gists of 
~ gch as 


in too few and others in 
activities, direction will 

re the worth of such activities 
$ diustment. The evidence con- 
pe several illustrative cases 
that of a young person 
who is described as having over- 
come his maladjustments with 
quite mystifying suddenness after 
consulting with an adviser who in- 
duced him to join a club. Sci- 
entific accuracy in thinking and in 
fact finding would no doubt add 
rather than subtract from what is 


_ probably a sound position, namely, 


that extra-curricular activities, when 
properly directed, are likely to aid 
in student adjustment. 

A critical examination of several 
of the articles in the December 
1936 issue of the Journal of Edu- 


tation Research will demonstrate. 


further the significance of the 
Composite point of view. 


l One article consists of a lengthy 
ont of 188 reports on the 
ig y p, ‘ye Movements in read- 
He tsonality would seem to be 


y atomized 
where 
unctio SO narrow a 


se eye movements is 
ated a for intensive and iso- 
Ygienist ji _And yet the mental 
© fact Pos readily recognize 

example at reading disability, for 
cts 7 hile it May touch many 

Is a hight the child’s personality, 
Witin y technical subject re- 

& detailed analysis 


` e ne z 
ng Next article is of the count- 


e ne 
‘ght to critics of re- 


‘Outce of i type that has been a 






this time it is a count of 
the number of times various 


- statistical terms and devices have 


been referred to -in a group of 


educational periodicals. We will 


no doubt be relieved to learn that 
isochronic equation and tetrad for- 
mula are each referred to but 


twice out of about twelve hundred 


references. It is significant to the 


mental hygienist that but a hand- | 


ful of the 105 different terms em- 


ployed apply directly to an indi- 
vidual; in the vast majority of in- 


stances the measures serve to char- 
acterize either groups of persons 
or statistical measures themselves. 


s 
But does the fact that statistical 
measures apply primarily to groups 


‘and to probabilities signify that 


they have no value in aiding the 
understanding and control of the 
individual? 
medicine, the individual may be 
diagnosed and preventives or rem- 
edies prescribed only where we 
know the nature of normal char- 
acteristics and of relationships 
and principles which apply in the 
usual run of cases. Of course, 
statistical procedures have been 
much misused, and numerous 
specific limitations of their applica- 
tion can be enumerated. 

The last article drags in a peren- 
nial visitor to the halls of educa- 
tional research—the true-false test. 


This time the trick consists = 
having the student e = 
only on the answer but also 

: Should 


stakes for each answer. 


As in the case of | 


tei i aa Sse 
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the student claim four points for 4 
correct answer, he suffers to lose 
four points if he is mistaken; if 
he claims three points, he may 
lose three points should his horse 
fail to win. This device increased 
the reliability coefficient for the 
test with which it was employed, 
but one might venture to suggest 
that the device would be worth 
retaining for its amusement value 
alone, even were it to reduce test 
reliability to zero. 

But seriously, as we begin to 
think in terms of the vital adjust- 
ment of actual children in a real 
world, should we not put aside 
such childish things? Of what 
value if we gain perfect test re- 
liability if we lose thereby grasp 
of the significant outcomes of the 


ay 
my 
N 


onal process? R Ousseay 


Beeitd have said of this what with - 


characteristic exaggeration he said 
of instruction in . handwriting, ny 
would not speak of such trifles in 
a treatise on education.” iN 

There is no need to multiply 
instances of imperfect balance be. 
tween the two points of view under 
discussion. We need more of 
each. But each must be improved 
and coordinated with the other, 
The problem remains of working 


out a detailed program of educa- ` 


tional research which will embody 
the fundamental tenets of mental 
hygiene. 


HaroLD H. ABELSON. |- 


The College of the City of — 
New York. 


CORRELATING ELEMENTARY BUSINESS 
TRAINING WITH OTHER NINTH 
YEAR SUBJECTS 


Correlation has often been sug- 
gested as a device for the improve- 
ment of instruction and enrich- 
ment of learning. The term per- 
mits of many applications, such as 
correlation with general knowl- 
edge, with the personal experience 
of the learner, with the student's 
home life or with his vocational 
or vocational interests, These 
forms of correlation are undoubt- 
edly important and have a sig- 
nificant contribution to offer to the 
full understanding and assimila- 
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tion of new knowledge. Correla- 
tion of this kind offers a person? 
appeal to the individuals compa 
ing the class group, but, beca 
of the highly differen fit 
grounds of the students, annsi 
relied upon for best results 


the entire group. 


There are some ysiness 
correlate  Elementaty == com 


Training with 
mercial Law, 
raphy, of other 
will be studied years a 


subje the 


tiated bade 


Commet ae that 











` tere 


| State, they are part o 


The efficacy of such 
gudents- however, is ‘dubitable, for 
an new knowledge be mas- 
4 when it is associated with 
other equally unfamiliar knowl- 
edge? When attempted, the pro- 
too 
m tiig knowledges assigned to 
higher grades of other depart- 
ments. With a heavily crowded 
syllabus, a practice of this kind 
provokes the admonition, “In the 
Business Training room, teach 
Business Training, not Commercial 
Law, Economics or Economic Ge- 
ography so that the teachers of the 
latter subjects will not be- obliged 
to teach Business Training in their 
class rooms.” Lest this statement 
be taken amiss, it should be stated 
that certain elementary principles 
of these advanced subjects are in- 
cluded in instruction in Business 
m The mere inclusion of 
a rudimentary knowledges, 
tel er, does not bring about cor- 
on In their elementary 
i f Business 
Aning to be developed more 
ping, i in with Book- 
boies Ommercial Law, Eco- 
5, and Economic G h 
is discuss ic Geography. 
to Correlati Ssion will be confined 
On of Elementary Busi- 
ng with actual subject 


at raini 

ter 

t 

Presente contemporaneous- 





frequently becomes one 





ly in the other classrooms. SSC 
relation of this kind can be car- 
ried on under more ideal condi- 
tions in Business Training than in 
Bookkeeping or Commercial Law 
since almost all commercial stu- 
dents are studying similar subjects 
during the first year of their high- 
school course, whereas in the en- 
suing years individualization of 


t- 


programming makes for variety in — 


the subjects studied. In the lower 
grades, identical studies pursued 
by all provide definite points of 
contact for all the students. 

Only when Business Training 
teachets familiarize themselves 
with the other fields of knowledge 
to which their students are ex- 
posed, will they be in a position 
to correlate knowledges in the 
Business Training room with those 
acquired in the other classrooms. 
With this thought in mind, the 
following bird’s-eye view of the 
whole range of knowledges cov- 
ered in the ninth year subjects was 
prepared. While the accompany- 
ing survey makes no claim to ex- 
haustiveness, it is offered as sug- 
gestive of the dangers of ovet- 
lapping or duplication of content 
on the one hand and of the pos: 
sibilities for enriched instruction 
through correlation on the other 


hand. 
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A SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
CORRELATION OF ELEMENTARY 
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A word of explanation of the 


~ materials chosen may be in place. 


The texts referred to in the Civics 
column are Rexford’s books used 
by many of our city high schools. 
The Hunter and Whitmen science 
book is not necessarily the best or 
latest book in the field. It was 
chosen because it is represcntative 
of the general run of ninth year 
science textbooks in use. Pieper 
and Beauchamp’s “Everyday Prob- 
lems in Science,’ published by 
Scott, Foresman and Company, or 
Van Buskirk and Smith’s “The 
Science of Everyday Life,” pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin, could 
just as readily have been analyzed 

and would have adequately served 

the purpose of the current survey. 
For source material in English, 
the writer went back to the Eng- 
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lish Syllabus issued by the New 
York State Department of Educa- 
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tion. Of the many books in the — 


lels the Syllabus is “English in 
Action” by Jacob Tressler, although 
almost any textbook used in the 
English class offers splendid oP 
portunities for correlation by 
Business Training teacher. Mte 
Further correlation in Eng is 
both desirable and possible. ie 
Business Training teachet ge: 
relate his work with a 
mar, Punctuation, Vocabu fi, sh 
Spelling studied 19 = 
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: stru 
_ phases of English in 
must be borne ! 
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and mistakes in 


.. made by the students. 
pu cation ™ work 1s carefully 
Instea® cific knowledges 


‘Jed into spe 
oh delegated to each of the 
mA It would do well for 


Training teacher to 
himself. with the stand- 


matical erof 


familiarize 
ards of the 


the school Handbook, accept them, 
ind correlate his work accordingly. 


The following desirable out- 
comes may be offered in behalf of 
additional analyses of even wider 
scope than the one attempted 
above: 


1. Liberalizing or Cultural In- 


fluence. Reading some of the 


_ General Science textbooks or even 


. 
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field, one which satisfactorily paral- ` 4 the first year English books would 


prove a miniature alertness. course 
In itself, m 


| possesses both intellectual depth | 


oe r of Duplication or 
ie a Only when the Busi- 
fully £ ing teacher becomes 
at n with what is being 
intention i er classrooms will un- 
ton Overlapping or duplica- 
Content be eliminated. 


3; , 
sible, Witelation More Fully Pos- 
With the > Pe teacher is familiar 
owledges, attitudes and 
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ae “which are generally published in 


`- larger relationships and inter-rela- 
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skills expected as the reasonable i 
outcomes of instruction in the . 
other classrooms, a basis for more 
effective correlation has been laid. 
The learning process becomes a 
richer one, furnishing an inte- 
grated whole. 
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4, Better Understanding of the 
Pupil. When the teacher is fa- 
miliar with what the pupil is at- 
‘tempting to master in the other 
classrooms, he becomes more sym- 
pathetic with the problems facing 
the pupil in the many situations 
calling for adjustment. 
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5. Greater Respect by the Pupil. 
When the pupil sees that his 
teacher is well versed in other | 
fields of instruction, he acquires $ 
the feeling of contact with a pet- 
sonality rather than with a narrow 
specialist. In this age of special- 
ization, a meeting with one who 


and breadth is inspiring. Can we 
rightly criticize the student—the 
immature mind—for failing to sce 


tionships, for failing to have one 
unified view when we, 10 our s 
teaching, present no unified view 
of the` broad inter-relationship of 
human knowledge? | 

I. Davip SATLOW. 


Bushwick High School. 
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A CHARACTER TRAINING PRO 
| ADOLESCENT 


“When: we realize that the rank- 
ing position of lawbreakers today 
is occupied by youths of nineteen 


years of age, it is about time for. 


a drastic scrutiny of the whole 
character training program of our 
secondary schools. 


It is far more important to pre- 
pare teachers in the principles and 
methods of character education 
than it is to give them training in 
the ` imparting of content. Too 


long have teachers stood by, look-. 


ing on the courses of the cur- 
ticulum as a sort of magical 
recipe which in some mysterious 
manner would yield the summum 
bonum, good character. 

Little effort has been made to 
subject the concept of character to 
We have 
been trying to develop character, 
but few of us have ever stopped 
to define it. Consequently, the 
high school graduate who ap- 
preciates the beautiful odes of 
Keats but has not grasped the ne- 
cessity of rendering justice to one’s 
employees has been grounded in 
esthetics, but not in ethics. The 
ability to speak choice English 
may be a mark of great personal 
charm, but essentially has nothing 
to do with character. 


Character, etymologically signify- 
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sultant of good habits of conduct, 












Li al habits may be con- 
| oe under the main headings 
pi. yolence or justice. 
i ; menevol ence simply means good- 
| yill coward men. It embraces such 
| raiseworthy traits as unselfishness, 


ideal of service, spirit of sacrifice, 


eae | 4 jigations regarding thë 
Se om MY” itigence. ~ Observe 
AERE, 4 i EN R ` e Inte 8 
SEURE, i -DA 3 guprem A d” does not mean 
` 4 oe $ "to presan 
RAM FOR THE | pt] 
mY “to deny * 's fellow man 


ing a stamp made on a hard mate. 
rial, represents a fusion of both 
nature and nurture. It may be de. 
scribed as an integration of habits 
of conduct superimposed upon 
temperament. The temperament is 
the congenital element; the habits, ; = 
the acquired. It is these habits a a feelings of others, kindness 
of conduct, the product of nurture, toward the weak and unfortunate, 
which we can definitely shape, f and a wholesome reverence for 
Accordingly, any program of char- en : | 


acter training mu Hy . 
Rra a ra Justice may be called the virtue 
upon the training of the will as . : 
ae "| of rendering unto everyone his 
the principle of all habits of con- f | 
) = own. For example, each man must 
duct. Good character, as the re- : : 
| tender toward his fellow man what 


$s his due. This is called com- 
“emg justice, It includes obe- 
curricflum stresses intellectual de- ae to friends, gratitude, 
velopment. | se be ae for property, re- 
Morally good habits, it is 8/9558 an ig a person of another, 
truism to say, are those which are $ —_ . igation of the entre- 
F tetum, pay the worker a fair 


in accord with the ultimate ee : 
e will admi 


is primarily a result of training the 
will, not the intellect. Yet the 


of morality. Everyon | On 

that unless these habits prompt 7 TA i tice tm other hand, social jus- 

man to fulfill his duties to bi te I dividual “tns the duty of the in- 
they. of to further the ‘common 


and to those outside ue wolf 
are not good principles pie SPec 
duct.1 Those outside h sati a 
clude one’s fellow me" t 


thout 
and the Deity. It 89° ng the 


nder this heading come 
Or legitimate authority, 
honesty p Servance of law, and 
dent sp tax returns. The stu- 





saying that any program rescind | yom taxes one the evasion of 
public high schools must P | NY to def, asa shitking of a 
i p Sover ent ay the expenses of 


ae n 
° seS 3 
1 Fordham University: Te syersit) 
General Ethics, ST 
Press, 1928, pp. 234 


| n : as a piece of com- 
Siness shrewdness. 


sympathy, consideration 


Commutative justice requires fair fi: 
treatment of the worker, but so- ` 
cial justice goes further and de- 
mands the payment of a living 
wage, insofar as such a wage is 
necessary for the public welfare. 
Distributive justice refers to the - 
duty of the government to dis- 
tribute social burdens and benefits 
in such a way as to promote the 
common good. Taxation should be 
based upon the ability to pay. s 
Provision must be made for the 
care of orphans, the infirm, and 
the aged, as well as for the edu- ge j 
cation of the young and the cor- E 
rection of, the delinquent. 
‘Regarding oneself, the funda- 
mental goal of character training 
is the development of self-control. 
This important virtue embraces a 
host of laudable traits such as 
courage, temperance, prudence, 
willingness to work, humility, 
sincerity, truthfulness and personal 
purity. Above all the habit of 
self-reliance and the feeling of a 
deep sense of responsibility should 
become part and parcel of one’s 
make-up. No alibi should be al- 
lowed to explain away the failure 
to fulfill one’s solemn obligations. 
Concessions may be made for the 
shortcomings of his fellows, but 


the ruling principle behind a | 
successful analysis of self is one E 
“No quarter!” l j 

Although the term 1S frequently 
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confused with character,? pef 
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sonality as such is an’ unmoral 
thing. It may be thought of as 
the congeries of abilities, skills, 1n- 
terests, physical and mental char- 
acteristics that an individual pos- 
sesses. An individual may contain 
a host of admirable qualities such 
as poise, tact, charm, courtesy and 
aperessiveness—and yet have a 
thoroughly vicious character. One 
need only bear in mind the per- 
sonal charm of the embezzler 
Ponzi, the perseverance of Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann, or the ag- 
gressiveness of Al Capone. Was 
not the murderous Bluebeard the 
~ soul of courtesy and polish? 

The school system of the United 
States is conspicuous for its em- 
phasis upon personality, but neglect 
of character. There is a great deal 
of fanfare about character at edu- 
cational conferences, but the words 
and actions of leading educators 
indicate that personality, not char- 
acter in the true sense of the term, 
is their concern. | 


Does this mean that the cultiva- 
tion of personality has no sig- 
nificance for a program of char- 
acter education? By no means. 
The mistake is made when by 
some queer topsy-turvyism char- 
acter development is subordinated 
to personality. Tact and charm 
are ingredients of a desirable per- 
sonality, but by themselves offer 
no guarantee that they will be en- 
listed in the service of good or 
evil, 


Inasmuch as favorable personal- 
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r Charact t, 
a P:S aracter train pee 
implies a development of rer 


character, the teacher can not sup | 


scribe to Talleyrand’s dictum tha | 
y dis. | 


| tains 4 P 


if one possess tact, he 
pense with virtue. Neither can he 
hold with Oscar Wilde that % 


good. On the other hand, good 


manners and personal charm need | 
not be monopolized by anti-cai1 | 
P y anti social A come in part this antipathy, good 
character should be unfolded as a 
| fundamental constituent of a well- 
rounded, grown-up personality. 


forces. They may characterize the 
honest workman and faithful hus- 
band, as well as the swindler and 





philanderer. - aes 
Aggressiveness, enthusiasm, op- . 


timism, cheerfulness, and hopeful- 
ness frequently serve as the ex- 
ternal dress which attracts the in- 
terest of the adolescent in the man- 
of good character. But such traits 
are the externals, not the substance 
of character. | 


Unquestionably, it is fat better 


mote the pu 





"ahs | a 
at it is | 
better to be good-looking than | 
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terest, Accordingly, a 
é character should be presented as a 
 Preeminently fruitful investment, 
N one tich in dividends. How much 
_ “let would be the task of char- 
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orderliness, the more 


a citizen observe 


Hon 
i ihfuly y land. - Statesmen 
| he <i initiative and leader- 


sonality as well. As a moul der fa f pih stone i 
MIO a 


. are better equi ped to pro- 
blic welfare. 

The normal adolescent . enter- 
ositive aversion to any- 
thing smacking of unpleasant set- 
monizing and abstract moralizing. 
The concrete and the tangible, not 


the metaphysical, have the appeal. 
To arouse his interest and over- 


For the adolescent, it is the 


= present, not the remote conse- 


quences of things which hold in- 
sterling 


A a 
cter training, were the high- 
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for society that a sense of humor | of a a Foe cue the -words 
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young man must be convinced that 
ethical conduct is the right thing; 
that to violate the canons of con- 
duct is stupid and inexcusable: 


discharge of obligations are the 
features of true civilization, but 


rampant selfishness is the law of 


the jungle. The child may prove 
a slave to caprice, but the real test 
of maturity is a consideration of 
the effect of his conduct not only 
upon himself but upon others. 


The home and the church ex- 
plicitly stress the obligatory aspect 
of ethical conduct, but the school 
can frequently make a more 
effective approach by first pointing 
out the attractiveness and genuine 
charm of a society founded upon 
good character. It stands to reason 


that with a diverse group such as 


the public high schools, the em- 
phasis upon the deontological will 
not prove so effective as with a 
group of co-religionists of within 
the privacy of one’s own family. 


Such an approach is not intended 
to reduce all ethical training to 4 
purely utilitarian basis. The study 
of character as something fruitful 
and worth while is simply an honest 
recognition of the truth that for 
the adolescent it is the direct, not 
the remote consequences of con- 
duct which have significance. Such 
an interpretation is a SS ek | 
device to arrest attention an in : 
the seeds of good ao P i 
That a fuller development | 
quired goes without say'nés 
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these principles of conduct must 
be so deeply planted and carefully 
nurtured that they will be followed 
for life—and not only so long = 
they yield material rewards. This 
is the test of genuine character. 
Although extra-curricular ac- 
tivities are a powerful influence in 
character and personality develop- 
ment, the preponderance of time 
devoted to the classroom makes 
curricular activities the strongest 
force for character building. ‘The 
growing emphasis upon the social- 
ized recitation, group discussion, 
and the project method has made 
the classroom more socialized in 
its aims and administration. It is 
only natural to expect better cit- 
izenship as one of the results. 

No course in the whole cur- 
riculum offers a wider range of 
opportunity for the development 
of character than literature. The 

~ teacher in a subtle way should call 
attention to the right and wrong 
ideals presented and so emotional- 
ize the classroom situation that the 
lessons are taken to heart. By a 
study of the classics it is possible 
to teach a child to be loyal, patient, 
respectful, considerate and modest.4 

According to the English his- 
torian, Froude, “History is a 
voice, forever sounding across the 

centuries the laws of right and 
wrong.” The attempt to moralize 
on every historical event is a 


4Elvin H. Fishback: Character Edu- 
cation in the Junior High School, 


D. C. Heath & Co., N. Y., 1928, p. 
55 ff. | ? "if 
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curriculum 2$ forming agencies of the school may 


siography should convey some. 


, Economic Geography and Phy. J 
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thing more than a mere knowledge 
of places and natural resources, © 
The high school’ boy should lean 


to look upon the peoples of the | 
earth as his brothers under the | 


skin,  World-mindedness, sym. ` 


pathy for the problems of*others, «| 
as well as appreciation of our own | 
shortcomings may be stimulated by | 


the skilful teacher. aca 


Similarly, through the medium . | 
of regular exercises in problem } 


solving, the Mathematics ' course < 


may cultivate not only the pet- f 


sonality traits of accuracy and ‘a 
ness, but moral courage and stead- 
fastness. 
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' is not the keeping of school rec- 


of character training. 1S NOt te keeping ot school rec 
ords or the reading of routine 


=g is that the 
. repeated principle 1s fh ` be brought to bear upon students. 


For example, a thorough survey of 
all the extra-curricular activities 
may be made in such a way that 
each student will become a mem- 
ber of at least one team, club, or 
squad. 


- his particular subject as the best 
tool at his disposal for fostering 
-the ethical growth of his charges. 
This is a praiseworthy ideal. The 
` whole curriculum is supposed to 
have an essentially ethical purpose. . 
In practice, however, the trouble The fundamental traits of good 
has been that very few teachers character may profitably be discussed 
- have a moral purposiveness in their by the members of the group. It 

teaching. Their actual goal has is always desirable that the topic 
been the inculcation of subject- for discussion originate with the 
_ matter, not the development of students themselves. Above all, 
good habits of conduct. Economics any air of sermonizing is taboo. 
ind Science teachers profess to be The consideration of good habits 


A Moulders and teachers of youth, should be made palatable to the 


adolescent taste by being freed 
from any suspicion of Puritanism. 


i in great part have been noth- 
a but transmitters of content. 
Ader such an arran 
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higher our moral ideals, the 


smoother our daily lives. 
This does not mean that one 
should lose sight of the fact that 
the ultimate reason for acquiring 
good habits is not that they pay, 
but precisely this: that they are 
the right principles of conduct. 


This may seem to be mere vet- 


balism, but beyond the reason that 
such a habit is obligatory because, 
in the last analysis, it is demanded 
by man’s nature, looked at in it- 
self and in its essential relation- 
ships, the teacher can not go. It 
is his task to present this to the 
adolescent in simplest and most 
attractive language. Hence, the 
youth should learn that honest con- 
duct is the manly thing, that 
cheating is the trick of the sneak, 
that unbridled rage is a sign of 
immaturity, and that truancy is the 
act of a coward, a running-away 
from duty, a refusal to face the 
facts of life. 


The goal of all character train- 
ing is to get the youth to act in 
accordance with a consistent stand- 
ard of action, not because he is 
watched or finds it profitable, but 
because it is the right thing to do. 
Such a man has a deep sense of 
duty and a set of indomitable 
ideals to which all his behavior is 
subordinated. This is the man for 
whom society has been looking 
throughout the ages. This is the 
man of principle. 


In order to make a habit per- 
manent and give it sufficient 
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en to carry over 

the system of rewards and sake 
ments. is removed, there Must be 
full realization of the intrinsic ng 
cessity of the habit. This iş my 
reason why any purely pragmatic 
foundation of character will fail 
A character grounded in utilitarian. 
ism means that the only reason a 
man does not sell his soul js that 
he has not received a price high 
enough. Such a program will de. 
velop expediency, but not’ genuine 





character. ‘This is the stumbling — 
block against which many a char- _ 
training program breaks 
down, yet, unless it is overcome 


acter 


there is no ‘character training 
worthy of the name, . 


But time and patience are re- 
quired before the acorn becomes 
the giant oak. In view of the in- 
competence of many adolescents 
readily to grasp abstract concepts 
of right and wrong, a system © 
rewards and punishments may 
stimulate at the outset. But habits 
of conduct resting upon such 5 
system or upon the personality y 
the teacher do not rest upo® t PSs 
manently stable foundation. nly 
ever, such motives may tempor?! Z 
serve to stimulate the youth K lity 
tivity in the absence © a “at 
to comprehend the ali ans 
norm, which can omy F and in 
nature looked at in pas jatet 
its essential relationship* slit al 
adolescence, with the por psttact 
a fuller comprehension as good 


morality, ‘the rationale 
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be more readily per- 
m of char- 


pe iolation of 
: viola 
success gained by 
inle is worthy of the 
moral principe 
game, To drive home this essen- 
tial point requires all the resource- 
f an attractive teaching 
rsonality. | $ 
Such a course 1n character 1s 
not intended to become mere 
catechetical instruction. Above all, 
the virtues discussed in the home- 
room must be vitalized in real life. 


"situations. A deep sense of re- 


sponsibility is the goal of all 


‘|. worth while character training, but 


the responsibility must be keenly 
felt and experienced, not merely 
discussed. Unless the situations 
are provided whereby the experi- 
ences may be repeated and con- 
structed into a habit, we have only 
sporadic sparks of self-reliance but 
no stable character. 
on may be given lessons in 
eel ng, but he will never learn 
ike 4 unless he is put into 
-The only way to prepare 


for social life ; 
cial Berar IS to engage in so- 
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ticipation in the social life of 


school, whether inside or ‘outside 


the curriculum. It- must also serve 


to consolidate all the gains flow- - 


ing from the different agencies 

assisting in the formation -of char- 

acter, | 
For example: Active participa- 


tion by the student in class proj- 


ects and club meetings can not 
but lead to some sort of progress 
in self-reliance. Accordingly, in 
the homeroom, the desirability of 
self-control may profitably be dis- 
cussed. The resourceful teacher 
will so guide the discussion that 
an irresistible appeal. is made. to 
the adolescent’s craving for social 
approval. He should appreciate 
that self-control is indispensable 
throughout life, but impulsive 
anger is a barrier to any true suc- 
cess; that temperance is manly and 
intelligent, but temper tantrums, 
a mark of childishness. 


On the other hand, legitimate 


reasons for the use of anger may 


be considered. The pur 
character training (contrary to pi 
superstition of some) 1$ ua 
uprooting of impulses z T 
i into 
i Man is an emotional as 
well as rational mal 
emotions should 
him. Not repression, 
erance is the ideal. . 
An intelligent view 0 
tions will stress 


ajs L 
Ja! „o 


pose of . 
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stead of the negative side of char- 
acter. In this way a premium Is 
_ put on self-expression of the right 
kind. Sound psychology testifies 
that the restless adolescent will 
respond much more readily to in- 
centives to wholesome experience 
than to an endless series of prohi- 
bitions. “Do” is always more in- 
viting than “don’t”. | 
Too long the belief has circulated 
that the man of principle must be 





an insipid, do-nothing 
low, a neutral sort of being whos 
chief characteristic is his abstinence 
Until youth sees in the man of 
character one who is 


essentially 
doer of good deeds, a real Ke 
of action, first and last, the prob. 


lem of training the adolescent will 
continue to baffle his elders. 


John Adams High School. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ANGEL FOOD CAKE ON 
THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


People, I'm afraid, don’t get 
angry enough about the really im- 
portant things. I refer, here, to 
the topics chosen by embryo 
Ph.d’s. 
surge of angry indignation against 
such additions to our store of in- 
formation as “The Influence of 
Various Factors, Including Alti- 
tude, on the Production of Angel 
Food Cake!” I could mention 
such epoch-making theses as 
“Photographic Studies of Cake 
Icings” but here I am particularly 
interested in investigations in the 
history of education; fond recol- 
lection recalls that I once took a 
minor in that subject at Cornell. 
Never-to-be-forgotten is the fas- 
cinating “Correspondence Between 
the Presidents of William and 

Mary and Yale Concerning Salaries 
-Paid to Professors of Divinity” as 
well as “The Role of County Bus 
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There is no horror, no 


Service in Democratizing the 


Schools of the Middle West.” 

But do studies such as the above 
evoke any passionate conviction on 
the part of educators that the 
world will come to an end if they 
continue to be made? . The an- 
swer is, of course, no. But of 
what avail to complain? Per- 
haps the better way is to point out 
studies that might be real contribu- 
tions. | 


like to see is a study of the past: 
of the past; schoolmasters, schol 
curriculum and all, as mirrore 
literature. Concerning these T 
mine of information is to a 
in the writings of a long ae d 
sion of men of talent; 1° 
few instances, men of germ ona! 
with few exceptions, a m 
historians have snubbed Cubbet!! 
cruelly. Thus, Ellwood F- 


type of fel. | | 


One that I should particulatly 





., “Public Education 1n the 
ia hi » completely ignores 
‘ed states 
aa Ichabod Crane, school- 
excellent Sleepy Hollow, patient 
zs of his patron's young in- 
A ts, And is “Emmy Lou and 
snel Women”, not to omit 
Gam at Yale” mentioned? Is 
Dickens given any credit by edu- 
ators; Dickens who really put the 
dassics in their places? Why 
should all the credit go to Herbert 
Spencer while Dr. Blimber bellows 
against oblivion with his stentori- 
ous “Bring him on, Cornelia?” 
Dr. Blimber’s establishment 
was a great hothouse in which 
there was a forcing apparatus 
incessantly at work. All the 
boys blew before their time. 
Mental green peas were pro- 
duced at Christmas and intellec- 
tual asparagus all the 


round. Eve 
Greek and 


_ This was al 
Ingenious, 





languages for Miss Blimber. 
They must be dead—stone dead 
—and then Miss Blimber dug 
them up like a ghoul. 


I read by the papers that hence- 
forth mathematics is to be an elec- 
tive subject in Chicago. It took 
a long time, to be sure, but that 
subject received its deathblow at 


the hands of Lewis Carroll in - 


“Alice in Wonderland”. And to 
think he was a professor of 
mathematics! 


Reeling and writhing, of 


course to begin with, Mock 
Turtle replied, and all the dif- 


ferent branches of arithmetic— _ 


ambition, distraction, uglifica- 

tion and derision. 

Moliére, too, had ideas as to 
what should or should not be 
taught. Indeed it rather takes 


year one’s breath away to see the free 
ty description of 
Latin vegetable was 
got off the driest twigs of boys 
under the driest circumstances. 

ature was of no consequence 
at all, |. 


and easy way in which these men 
of letters ventured to criticize the 
curriculum. No questionnaires to 
parents, no clipping. of news- 
papers. Away back in the 18th cen- 


l very pleasant and tury Molière took a pot shot at 


bject hasnt 
orcing wa but the system of physics and that subj 


„vas attended by all its 
ie ne avantages, There was i 
© tght taste about the - avid to acquire cul- 
hj goature Productions and they gentleman, is porr k 
l 


at keep well 


been the same since. It appears 
that a certain Monsieur Jourdain, 


ture. Instead of hieing himself to 


i vivalent of our 
ffshog a Blimber, classified the 18th century eq 


to 
tre e 


She ke 


Was Wore spectacles. She 
8 in Sandy with work- 
n 


i l doctor, certainly 
her! no light nonsense about 


Ctisp an ae her hair short and 


apes Staves of deceased 
One of your live 


; è 
drugstore and pamp kr- 
volume compendium 0 


; for 
arts and sciences ro 8 
two cents sales tax, he gos 


rofessor. se t0 
P Professor: Would you lik 
learn physics: And what have 
M. Jourdain: a 
i 35 
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Professor: Physics . . . discourses » 
of the nature of the elements, 
of metals, minerals, stones, 
plants and animals; which 
teaches us the cause of all the 
meteors, the rainbow, the 
ignis fatuus, comets, lightning, 


thunder, thunderbolts, rain, 
snow, hail, wind and whirl- 
winds, 


M. Jourdain: There is too much 
hullaballoo in all that; too 
much riot and rumpus. 


And so the wild horses of 
physics, to borrow from Stuart 
Chase, were tamed. Personally, 
though, I lean to the professor’s 
brand of physics in preference to 


the dry categories of sound, heat, 


light and electricity that I had to 
wade through. 


Now we turn to the subject of 


the subject matter; the student. 


From William Cowper we learn 
that the 18th century scholar was, 
if not a diligent student of Latin 
and Greek, at least a diligent stu- 
dent of life. From 
comes the following; 


Would you your son should be 
a sot or dunce, 

Lascivious, headstrong, or all 
these at once; 

Train him in public with a 
mob of boys, 

Childish in mischief only and 
in noise, 

There shall he learn, ere sixteen 
winters old, 

That authors are most useful 
pawned or sold; 

That pedantry is all that schools 
impart, 

But taverns teach the knowledge 
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Tirocinium 


ce a 
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` physics to say for themselves? = 


- refer to the 


of the heart; | ) ? i 
There waiter Dick, with -R 
Bacchanalian lays, 
Shall win his heart, and p. 
his drunken prali; = ms 
His counsellor and bosom.-; 
shall prove. som-friend 


Not the first to mourn the 1, 
dearth of culture is John C. Tune T 
who recently published an article — ; 
concerning the said intellectual a 
retrogression of college men after | 
they have left academic halle 


ee | Uo 
S v i 


Academic halls, indeed, better to j 


m as menageries says Ot 
i 


Cowper: ie 4 a 
Say, muse (for education made | "7 
the song, | i e j f: 

No muse can hesitate or linger | 

~ long), | mech i 
What causes move us, knowing $- 
‘as we must, ae i 

_ That these menageries all fail. J 


their trust, - se 
To send our sons to scout and f} 
scamper there, l q 
"While colts and puppies cost us 1 
so much care? ... ‘ 
Hark how the sire of chits, 
whose future share i 
Of classic food begins to 
his care, 
With his own likeness placed 
on either knee, — i 
Indulges all a father’s heart 
felt glee, ‘ 
And tells ue as he stroke 
their silver locks, 
That they must soon Jearn 


4 ee 
is] 2 
5 


Then turning, he reg 
listening wife 
With all the adve q 

ly life, o or | 
His skill in coachmansh!P Ee 
driving chaise, 


is 
ntures of BE E 


i E 3 
Latin, and to bomi ajes bis f 
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pilking tavern bills, and 
a shifts he used, detecte 
e, 
Pad fe = flogged, or had the 
to escape; 
Re ind he lost at play, and 


he sold 
ikh, seals, and all—till all 


his pranks are told. 


e 
Sisters, was once sent 





by her father to a school for poor 
clergymen’s daughters. There, 


Charlotte had a miserable time, 
and never quite pot over the ef- 
fects of its poor fare. In “Jane. 
Eyre’, we have a portrait of the | 
school to the life. As its spiritual 
mentor, Lowood School has the 


-~ somewhat reptilian Rev. Mr. 
What to do about it? Byro Brocklehurst. Concerning food, » 
has a solution, on the same lines his ideas seem to have had reper- 4 
as that of the son of Shirach, other- cussions in the contemporary Eng- = 
wise known as Ecclesiasticus: lishman’s diet. He asseverates: $ 
i i llow me an instant. | 
He that loveth his son will Madam, a a 
“continue to lay stripes upon You are aware that my plan in a 
him, that he may have joy of bringing up these girls is 4 
him in the end. An unbroken to accustom them to habits o | 
horse becometh stubborn;.and a . luxury and indulgence but is q 
son left at large becometh head- render them hardy, ae eval | 
strong. Cocker thy child, and denying. Should any m “ : 
he shall make thee afraid; play cidental disappointment O T 4 
with him and he will grieve appetite occur such as the spoil- à 
thee. Laugh not with him, lest ing of a dish, the nue e A 
thou have sorrow with him; and dressing of a dish, the ized by E 
thou shalt gnash thy teeth in the ought not to be neutralize y 4 
end. Bow down his neck in his replacing with something ats a 
youth, and beat him on the sides delicate the comfort i E : 
While he is a child, lest he wax pampering the body and © an 4 
: tn, and be disobedient ing the aim of . the a = : 
So thee: and there shall be It ought to be improve rf | 
sorrow to thy soul, spiritual edification Sie ince J 
Echoes B n by encouraging them to ¢ 5 
jron i der the temporary : 
O ye! wh , fortitude under — f address on 4 
' vao teach the ingenious tivation. A brie =. i 
Han, Of nations, Fris occasion would not be DR: 
and, France, England timed, wherein a judicious s y 
“many or Spain tractor would take the oppo 3 
Pray you flop thee structor referring to the Caty. ac 
p aisions, O Saen on all tunity of Fe yrs; to the tore - 
t me P christian A os | 
mind a morals, never ments of the pt put 
e pain, madam, when yo do burn 
it Don Juan. and cheeses G them children's 
: i 
asion A a other means of oie you may ie you little 
; Chalotte P oyed besides flogging. their vile ame their im- 
three Biota a youngest of the 


think how you 
mortal souls. 
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Hardly better must have been 
the state of many schools in co- 
lonial America. Backed up not 
only by the authority of the switch 
but with that hell, the school- 
master must have been something 


of a terror to his scholars, recent | 
apologists for a reign of joy 


among the puritans to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. The New 
England Primer, first appearing in 
1690, is a sort of epitome of the 
gloomy religious ideas of the dis- 
senters. Designed for use in the 
schools, this little book of some 88 
pages concludes with a rhymed 
dialogue between Christ, a Youth 
and the Devil. The Youth as- 
serts: 

Those days which God to me 
doth send, 


In pleasure I’m resolved to 
spend. 


The Devil expresses great joy 
at this decision. Christ entreats 
the Youth not to listen to the 
voice of “ye ould deluder” but the 
- Youth is heedless. He simply will 
not listen. After long argument, 
Christ, out of patience, calls Death 
` to come and take the Youth. 
Now, terrified, the Youth pleads 
to be spared, but Christ is adamant. 
The poem concludes with Death 
claiming the Youth in rhymed 
pentamenters. 


DEATH 


Youth, I am come to fetch thy 
breath, 


And carry thee to the shades 
of death, 
No pity on thee can I show, 
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Thou has thy God off 

Thy soul maid body I'll avi. 

Thy body in the grave ll hid 

And thy dear sould in hell m 7 
lie ust 

With devils. to eternity, 


CONCLUSION 
Thus ends the days of woful 
youth, 


Who won't obey or mind the 
truth; 


Nor hearken to what preachers 
say, 
But do their teachers disobey, 


They in their youth go down 
to hell 


Under eternal wrath to dwell. 


Many don’t live out half their 
days 


For cleaving unto sinful ways. 


> 


Not only religious suasion but | 


“spells and tell-tale birds” were 
used by teachers to lure youngsters 
away from dark and devious by- 
ways. Here is a vivid picture of 
an 18th century day nursery by 
George Crabbe: 


_ 


To every class we have a school 
assign’d 
Rules for all my and food 
for every mind: 2 
Yet there is one, that small 
regard for rule 
Or study pays and 
a school; ; 
That where a deaf, poo! 
idow sits, — 
And awes some thirty infan 
as she knits; 
Infants of humb 
who pay fre 
Some iding pe for 
e day. | the 
At this Pod matron’s hut | 
children meet, 


patient 


edom 


still is deemed . 


. ives . 
le, busy W” 
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thus becomes the mother 


street. 
[hor is small, they can not 
idely stray,— 
a oli high, they can 
away; 
tagh deaf, she sees the rebel- 
s shout, — , 
ek Jame, her white rod 
nimbly walks about; 

With bands of yarn she keeps 
fenders in, l 
And " her gown the sturdiest 

rogue can pin; 
Aided by these, and spells, and 
tell-tale birds, 
Her power they dread and 
reverence her words. 


Among those who have held 


. sway in the school rooms of. lit- 


erature is honest Ichabod Crane, 
instructor at the Sleepy Hollow 
shool. I am one of those who 
holds that Washington Irving has 
grossly, underrated his abilities. 
Consider: what training had he 
for teaching? A degree? Courses 
n Pedagogy? Supervisors? None: 
yet he managed to carry on until 


h; 
s unfortunate encounter with the 
Cadless horseman. 


His school roo 
ne m was a low 
building Of one room, rudely 


“Onstructed of logs i 

; th 

- glazed int Le ae pl 
l 


d copy-books. . 
ood in a rather 
just at ha Pleasant situation, 
ith a p Ot of a woody hill, 
ta ae i running close by. 
Of his gy nce the low murmer 
Over gp Cents’ voices, conning 
heard oat _ lessons, might be 
day, like à drowsy summer's 
the hum of a beehive, 






interrupted, now and then b 
the authoritative voice of the 


master, in the tone of menace 
or command; or peradventure, 
by the appalling sound of the 
birch, as he urged some tardy 


loiterer along the flowery path 
of knowledge. ay 


I cannot find the evidence con- 
vincing that Ichabod resorted to 
the birch habitually. Common 
sense indicates that a man with an 
appetite rivaling that of the leg- 
endary Paul Bunyan would have 
had to temper severity with a cer- 
tain amount of indulgence. As 
Irving himself admits: 


When school-hours were over, 
he was ever the companion and 
playmate of the larger boys; 
and on holiday afternoons 
would convey 
smaller boys home who hap- 
pened to have pretty sisters ot 
good housewives for mothers, 
noted for the comforts of the 
cupboard. Indeed, it behooved 
him to keep on good terms with 
his pupils. [Italics mine]. The 
revenue arising from his school 
was small, and would have been 
scarcely sufficient to furnish him 
with daily bread, for he was a 
huge feeder and, though lank, 
had the dilating powers of m 
anaconda; but to help out we 
his maintenance, he was, ee? 
ing to the country ge P 
those parts, boarded and a 
at the homes of farmers W 
children he instructed. ; 
What with the educational pa 

the target of taxpayers ote r 
tions and teachers being exhort’ 


to sell che schools to the 


some of the’ 
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sound common sense in Ichabod’s 
helpfulness to his patrons. What 
taxpayer could possibly frown upon 
a teacher willing to rock his child’s 
cradle for hours at a stretch? 


That this might not be too 
onerous a burden on the purses 
of his rustic patrons who are apt 
to consider the costs of school- 
ing a grievous burden, and 
schoolmasters as mere drones, he 
had various ways of rendering 
himself both useful and agree- 
able. He assisted the farmers 
occasionally in the lighter labors 
of their farms; helped to make - 
hay; took the horses to water; 
drove the cows from pasture; 
cut wood for the winter fire. 

He laid aside, too, all the domi- 
nant dignity and absolute sway 
with which he lorded it in his 
little empire, and became won- 
derfully gentle and ingratiating. 
He found favor in the eyes of — 
the mothers by petting the chil- 
dren, particularly the youngest; 
and like the lion, which whilom 
so magnanimously the lamb did 
hold, he would sit with a child 
on his knee, and rock a cradle 
with his foot for whole hours 
together. 


At one time or another, students 
of mine have had the misfortune | 
of taking sick; some the prey of 
the grippe; others, mayhap, the 
victims of appendicitis. But of 
all these, I cannot recall one that 
succumbed to brain fever brought 
about by too assiduous application 
to the subject I teach. 

Not so, however, is it in a novel 
by Daniel Pierce Butler, writer of | 


40 
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must be admitted that there was ` < 


difying books but 
ing born at the foot of ; 
Hill in 1795. In hig Se 
Amsden” or “The School : 
the hero repairs with a heavy heart 
to the residence of a distresse J 
widow, mother of his “fa 
stricken’ ‘little ‘favorite’, Henry 


ii 
D 


Master”, | 


f 
p 
i 


proudest of be. | 


j 
i 

zy . 

pg 


Martin. There Dr. Lincoln grees | 


him, a physician who havi 


rived a short time before “is now 


inbibing some liquid refreshment” | 


- 


pupil of yours, sir?’ 

the doctor, who was a 5 
ostentatious,. but 
lectual man. 


“Your apprehensions, I regret = į I note the enforced idleness of 


- to say, are but too well grounded, f 


Sif. 


| 


. | *: 
-Sp $ 


ng ar- i | 


° e , om à 
‘Our little patient here isa | 
inquired f 
mall, un- | 
|. 


hi ghly intel- | 


‘What do you consider the- q 


| 
i 


‘ true character of his disease?’ 
“Whatever it may have been 


at first, it is now a brain fever. fF 


‘Are you prepared to assign 
any particular cause?’ 

‘I may be better prepared, 
perhaps, to give an opinion 
after asking a few questions. 
What are the boy's habits 0 
study and scholarship? 

‘He is a bright scholar an 
commonly so—very industri 
and anxious to learn. s 

‘I suspected so. It does A5 
require a timber ange 1 of 
a miser to a suppose the 
gold. A. bare glimpse : 
loved treasure 15 inp ict 
kindle his whole sou ney guth 
eager grasp. SO with z 
ful intellect, if bright 4 jearning: 
with a strong love ° deat 
Let me caution YOY “ich $- 
sir, how you sput 


ugh t0 


ted “ag 


» 
— 
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enh - $ 


wE aad 
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soe 


aay 
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one of tender years. 
bright children are said al- 
Very to die first, the true cause 
"iis fact being that the minds 
of such children, by the in- 
° yiciously applied incitements 
y arents and teachers are 
often so overwrought that dis- 
- _ is prone to fly to the 
enfeebled brain and, oftener 
than otherwise, destroy its vic- 
tim.’ | 
All the world’s a stage declares 
playwright William Shakespeare, 
but so are we influenced by our 


mind in 


ease. + 


professions that to a teacher like 


myself the world seems more of a 
schoolroom. As I look about me, 


our post-depression years, turning 
more and more people to. study; 
more and more teachers—well, for 
the sake of accuracy, more and 


_ Mote students for about the same 


number of teachers, Also, I note 
instructors turning novelists, pro- 
oe os particular ism in the 
~ i s : —* But this is not: 
Thacher a or example, take 
om us “ong before critics 
-i Claiming or inveighing 
— Propaganda in novels, he 
F =a excellent propaganda 
k aiy a in education in 

iS mere t, suppose that 
uw. 7 echoed the freedom of 


; X i 
ism” o og phase of capital- 


Sound i ay, yet his ideas still 
‘Nfotmed ,, ° Me although I am 
Rave ` iS brand of capitalism 
lrish, © ghost with Abie’s 


e 
2 Thackeray, Mah Jong. As- 


f 
People Would but leave 


children to themse ves; if teach- 
ets would cease to bully them; 
if parents would not insist on 


directing their thoughts and ` 


dominating their feelings — 

those feelings which are a mys- 

tery to all (for how much do 

you or I know of each other, of 
our children, of our fathers, of 
our neighbors, and how far 
more beautiful are the thoughts 
of the poor boy or girl that you 
govern likely to be than those 
of the dull and world-corrupted 
who rules them) —if, I say, par- 
ents and masters would leave 
their children alone a little 
more—small harm would accrue. 


Such is the infirmity of. our 


humanity that we have a tendency 
to regard the new as really being 
the new. There is an unfortunate 
though understandable tendency to 
believe that the professor of edu- 


cation is really being original when ` 


he declares that interest must lie 
at the root of all education; that 
a felt need must underly every 
venture of the school. But what 
thing is there that is new. under 
the sun? Shakespeare said the 
very same thing in “The Taming 
of the Shrew:” l 
No profit grows where there is 
no pleasure ta en;— 
In brief, Sir, study what you 
most affect. 
And Chaucer, long before Shake- 
speare in “The Romaunt of the 
se: 
i maister leseth time to = 
What the discipline woll n 
here. cr tt stein 


i ool, 
James Monroe High Sch 
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MEETING THE NEEDS, INTERESTS AND ABIL 
OF STUDENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 





SAFETY HYGIENE* 


There was a time not long ago 
when in all American schools pu- 
pils were required to sit at the feet 
of instructors and reverently repeat 
what was told them. Education, 
then, was concerned chiefly with 
informational content. Hygiene, as 
a part of the established curricu- 
lum, was wholly confined to recit- 
ing the memorized names and 

locations of bones and organs, and 
to learning the dire physiological 
results that would surely follow if 
a person became addicted to al- 
cohol or some narcotic, é 
Fortunately that basic concept 
and aim of education has changed. 
The emphasis formerly placed on 
the acquisition of factual informa- 
tion has shifted to the pupil him- 
self. Today, progressive teachers 
know that the true purpose of edu- 
cation in a democracy is the cul- 
tivation of intellectual independ- 
ence in students, an independence 
that can be achieved mainly, if 
not only, it seems to me, via a 
wholesome teacher-pupil partner- 
ship, wherein the teacher is primar- 
ily concerned with the students 





*Read at the meeting of the Health 
Education Section of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education, the College of the City of 
New York, December 11, 1936. 
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specific and changing needs in- 
terests, and abilities. 


Not long ago, I came across the 


following pertinent excerpt: Stu- 
dents frequently enter college with 
an antagonistic and often disre- 


spectful feeling about all hygiene 
courses .and, because of past ex. g 
petiences with the subject in high 


school and preparatory school, 


they have appropriated to hygiene — 


names that’ are far from fatter- 
ing. ... Is the subject handled 
properly in grammar school and in 
the high school?1 

This seemingly challenging 
statement hit its mark. 
myself: “Were my pupils really 
satisfied with their course in safety 
hygiene? Were ‘they truly ink 
ested in what I was offering them! 
Would they voluntarily choose 4 
class, if they were given a choice: 
Truthfully, I did not know. ee, 

A new term was beginn! Ks 
Could I, as a teacher of a 
Education, assigned to - 4" 3 
in “Safety and First = 
“minor part” of my regular ih 

ak PHR s of Phy 

program of thirty classe la | 
cal Education and # 
a t of Colles; 

1 Burden, N. J.: “ASP ects Health oT 
uyin tbe Journal of gy No 
Physical Education, one 
February 1935, pase 
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“my plans. 


to the 
. find the answers 
ink» i 
am = propounded? With the 
ues hat experiments are ever 


‘tude t 
ers the study. was under- 
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taken. 


To insure the fullest coopera- 
on from my students, the second 
week in the term I told the boys 
I made them cognizant 
that any information asked for 
and truthfully given would enable 


“me to plan the type of safety and 


first aid program to meet their in- 
dividual needs, interests, and abil- 
ities. Over and over again I 
stressed the fact that their marks 
in the subject would in no way be 
affected by any answers or in- 
formation they might give. 

Before long, I fully realized the 
futile task I had set myself. A 
complete survey certainly was more 

ang “one-man” job. Yet, I was 
convinced, that what little I did 
and What little information or 
Suggestions I would obtain, would 
cre. to my Students and to 
the ale improving and revising 

ty and first aid phase of 
ygiene Program. 


e absence of valid and 
Jective Measures, many 


i educational leaders 
able >i ‘Westionnaires are valu- 
dent teeth a ctermining stu- 
in ave, 
Fe terests and abilities.2 
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For the greater portion of the 
material in this study I had to de-, 
pend upon the questionnaire tech. - 


nique and individual pupil con-. | 


ferences. Essential information was 
also procured by careful personal 
observations and by the comments 
of four teachers and nine parents 
with whom the writer had con- 
sulted. (I had selected at random 
one boy from each of my nine hy- 
giene classes and visited his home. 
Time, ever a factor, would permit 
no more). l 
For whatever use or interest 
they may serve, the following data 
are submitted. Suggestions, critic- 
‘isms and results of studies of a 
similar nature will be most wel- 
come. 
A total of 398 students (9 sec- 
tions) who were enrolled in 
“Safety and First Aid” for the 
school term ending June 1935 took 
part in this study. Soon after the 
preliminary class organization, the 
students were requested to com- 
plete the accompanying question- 
naire “Alpha”. The tabulated re- 
sults showed that eighty per cent. 
of the students were following the 
General Course, twenty per cent. 
the Commercial Course. Only r 
per cent, of those enrolled claimed 
to have studied the subject ee 
7 per cent. of these in Junior ai i 
School, 12 per cent. in Boy 
; nt. in other 
Troops, and 2 per ce 
places. : 
. Firs Aid informatio 
from 1928 to 1934 


i 1932. 
median number IN the year 
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per cent. of the boys believed that 
they had a good understanding of 
the principles of safety and first 
aid. A checking of the papers 
of these pupils showed that they 
had probably over-estimated their 


knowledge. Thirty-two boys (only - 


9 per cent.) had answered each 
one of the submitted questions 
correctly. It is also worth noting 
that only fifty-nine (14 per cent.) 
pupils would not choose this sub- 
ject if it were an optional one. 


An interview with each of these . 


boys showed that thirty-nine of 
them were unhappy in school. 
Their reasons were varied. These 
probably could be summed up by: 
“I don’t like school,” or “I’m 
goin’ to quit soon,” or “I’m not 
interested.” Of the other twenty 
pupils, most didn’t believe there 
was a need for the subject. Their 
attitudes are perhaps best expressed 
by: “Any time I get hurt, the sore 
always gets better anyhow, so why 
study,” or “Hygiene is only a 
minor, why fuss about it.” 

The “yes and no” results were 
enlightening. Although twenty- 
two students thought it better to 
use mercurochrome, I know that 
this “antiseptic” is used in many 
more homes. By and large, most 
pupils and their parents have not 
been informed and educated to the 
fact that two types of mercuro- 
chrome are being manufactured 





3 Compare with the findings in the 
conclusions. 
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It is worth noting that only 28 and that the value and 
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reliability 
ntiseptig 
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of the “2% General A 
has been questioned by 
vestigators. 
two boys were under 
impression that absorb 
soaked in oil was to be 
burns; 164 thought it wise to 
resort to laxatives every time they 
suffer with some stomach ailment: 
198 boys falsely believed that 
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tetanus is caused by a puncture of _ 


a rusty nail; 129 boys would give |. 
water to an unconscious person to — 


help make him come “to”: 


> only : i 
38 agreed that castor oil is good ff 


for “common” eye injuries; 42 


still thought that a person has to 
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Three hundred fifty. E 
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ent cotton E 
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go down “three” times before he f 


drowns; 119 believed hydrophobia — 
curable; 118 said that anyone may - 
treat a boil by an application of 
“black salve” (ichthyol); and to -| 


73 students, the terms “set” and 
“fix” in dealing with fractures 
meant the same thing. It would 
seem that far too many students 
are paying a severe penalty a 
their ignorance of . scientific ia 
formation and truths. Far “7 
many students 

“patent-medicine” faker 
victims of "ts dvertiseritis s 
economic-interests Who subor 

life and health for perso! 
far too many students pain 
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an body must be protected 
4. ig up to US, in our role as 
an to blaze the trail by giv- 
> positive instruction. a 
In answer tO the question, In 
what phase Or phases of this (os 
‘ect are you especially interested: 
bat were many varied replies. 
The topics that attained the great- 
est number of choices were: Arti- 
ficial respiration, 68; prevention of 
infection, 39; wounds: (cuts, 
scratches, bruises), 25; shock, 22; 


the hum 


athletic injuries (“charley-horse,” 
_. water-on-the-knee, pulled-tendons), 


20; First Aid kits, 20; sunburn, 
19; unconsciousness, 19; frostbite, 
17; bandaging, 15; and poison- 


Since most current leaders in 


= education, philosophy and psychol- 


°8y are of the opinion that effec- 
tive teaching can progress only 
when it harmonizes with the pre- 
e concept of the learning pro- 
s, it seemed advisable, to or- 
2 the units of work in the. 
“ent course in “Safety and 
in accord with the 
living, € students’ ways of 


Our 


i cl ass w 
duratio 


n and 
aVerape o 


as of forty minutes 
met once a week for 
f fifteen weeks (al- 
oliday and other in- 


Mester, pp > 4 twenty-week 
Periods ok aS one 
locateg t 
âfth te ies 


tm 


Or h 


Student above the 
homas Jefferson 
€ content mate- 


of the five 





rial was by and large scientifically 
accurate and in keeping with the 
best and latest available literature 
in the field of first aid and the 
biological sciences. 


A determined effort was made 
to present and develop each new 
fact and principle through inti- 
mate, concrete, and pragmatical ex- 
periences which were immediately 
applicable to the students in the 
local situation, I strongly feel 
that mainly through well organized 
materials of instruction which 
teachers are prepared to teach can 
we in health and physical educa- 
tion realize definite social , and 
educational objectives. It was 
with this in view, that early in 
the semester, each pupil was pre- 
sented with a folder of mimeo- 
graphed sheets. These contained: 
the aims and objectives of the 
term’s work, the high points for 
the weekly teaching units, a list of 


thought provoking questions, sug- 


gested readings, interesting out-of- 
class-activities or problems for stu- 
dents of different ability, a list of 
hobby-projects, and suggestions on 
what a complete home first aid 
kit should contain and how to 
make one. Every student was 
urged to bring to class, as a mint 
mum essential, a satisfactory first 
aid kit or some other acceptable 


project.4 Each weekly teaching 





e ot permit 
4 Space at this time does kos ee 
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unit was presented as a personal 
challenge. They read as follows: 
How safe are you in your school, 
‘community and home?; What gen- 
eral directions should you as âà 
first aider follow in case of an ac- 
cident or sudden illness?; What 
are the tools and materials that 
you may use in first aid?; How 
may you control arterial bleeding 
and/or other types of hemor- 
thage?; How do you treat as- 
_phyxia?; What can you do for 
poisoning cases?; How should 
you apply a compress, bandage, or 
splint?; What should you do for 
an infected wound?; What can 
you do for shock?; What are you 
to do for an unconscious patient?; 
When necessary, how may you 
carry an injured person? 


The class was conducted mainly 
by the  discussion-demonstration 
practice method, with the teacher 
in the role of a friendly and sym- 
pathetic guide who has cultivated 
the confidence of his pupils. Each 
class meeting started with an ex- 
planation of the problematic life- 
situation which the pupils were to 
solve to the best of their abilities 
for the following week. This was 
followed by a review of the essen- 
tials of the previous class experi- 
ence. These took the form of a 
reading of some student’s notes, or 
a verbal report, or a three-minute- 
new-type-test which was analyzed 
afterwards with the class or a 
“blackboard talk.” An “ice- 
breaker” question then attempted 
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to link each new problem f 
cussion with the pupils’ 5 
pressions and experiences. 


Or dis. 
ld im. 


Wher. 
ever opportune, the activities and 
materials in the unit were tot 


related and integrated with home 
school, and community experi. 
ences. There ! 
vitation for students to relate 
sonal life experiences and to 
questions, 


per- 


was a standing in. 


ask 
(And, how they love. 


to ask them!) These questions, I -` 


believe, represent student needs, 
student enthusiasms and ' natural 


They symbolize 


human interests. 
an inquiring mind, a disturbed 


complacency, a drive, and, if sro! : 


visions are made to have them an- 


swered, should culminate in intel- S 


ligent health and safety conduct. 


One of this teacher’s great joys 
in the hygiene classroom is to- 


hear a student critically and in- 
dependently say, “Mr. A.—I can't 
agree with the previous state- 
ment.” For, from then on, the 
class adventures into a give-ane 
take free discussion. Frequently, 
this is purposely conti 
at the expense of the Pp! 
son. (So-called “supervisor 
insist that education must on 
rammed into pupils, please 

note!) 


lanned les- 
s” who 


o- 
social and dem 


Through these 5 leart 
cratic experiences, My 2 they 
i a» with a sme, oir 

to “take it W ives to ci 


learn to adjust thems¢e®’ 

classmates; they acquire ee. 4 
understanding and ne in a 
for each other and for 





nued—even 


; Swimmin 


whey become genuinely so- 
potty nF individuals, A thought 
apai well be considered by 
Ai teachers was -the one ex- 
essed by Marshal Foch. (It 
harmonizes with the previous prac- 
tice). When the Marshal was 
urged shortly before his death to 
explain the secret of his success 
as a leader of men, he replied, 
“To command is nothing. The 
essential thing is to understand 
those with whom you are dealing 
and to make them understand 


» 


you, 


I did not limit my experimental 
activities to the classroom. In or- 
der to vitalize and “sell” safety 
to my pupils and others in the 
school, I called upon the F. A.’s 
(first aiders), the S, P’s (student- 


trafic patrollers), the F. M.’s (stu- 


y fire-dril] marshals), and the 
he S (student leader controls, 
ia i a the safety of activi- 
s r and in the 
5 ool). ir willi 

drrnlion enabled sn es a 
Ta 7 Re following: | posters, 
itibara A and photographs 
Publics through the courtesy of 
“Ges. A es and private agen- 
y instruction cards, sold 


e . 

Phot ational Safe Council, 
mi hs taken by ne students, 
articles that had ap- 


Brared ag 
Liber, xo featured column in the 


Paper,” =a the school’s news- 
Projects the varied student 


ese projects included 
> Models in soap, clay 





illustra ons , first 


aid kits, and small scale ‘replicas 
of accident scenes.5 


It is interesting to note that 
after the completion of the course 
the results of the unsigned 
“Omega” questionnaire showed 
that three hundred and seventy- 
one (371) pupils would select 
“Safety and First Aid” even if it 
were an optional subject and had 
no school credit. Only seventeen 


students still felt that they could 


get nothing worth while from this 
course. I feel that I have reached 
a happy medium in my units and 
discussions when three hundred 
and twenty-five and three hundred 
and fifty-four students respectively 
felt that these were neither too 
elementary nor too technical. The 
participants in this study ap- 
preciate and value greatly “visual 
aids.” 

“Would students choose “Safety 
and First Aid” if they were given 
a choice?’ Three hundred and 
seventy-four (95%) of the re- 
spondents would not only choose 
the subject but would extend it to 
at least another period. Three 
hundred and eighty-five (97%) of 
the respondents would recommend 
this course to their friends from 
other high schools or to relatives 





5 activities have greatly aided 
in masek the accident rate in this 
chool and its environs. They have 
: create in the school, in 


: . 
pale ant in the comm unity a 
long-needed “safety-conscience, 
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if it were offered after school houts 
and it was “open to the public.” 6 
The following "remarks and 
criticisms” seem to be indicative 
of my pupils’ feelings toward the 
value of this course. | 


“I would like to take this 
course next term also.” 


“Make a major subject out of 
this course.” 


“I think first aid is much- more 
important than French or Spanish 
and high schools should teach 
more of it.” 


“I think that there should not 
be any outside work because some 
boys have too much work as it is.” 


_ “I was really surprised that my 
classmates and I were so totally 
ignorant of first-aid. While I do 
not feel`that I am. qualified to 
hang out an M.D. sign I feel that 
I have learned plenty.” 
“It's a swell course, so help 


me. 


“I believe, strange as it may 
seem, that I have derived more 
practical and necessary knowledge 
than all my assimilated heretofore 
subjects combined. I wish the 
subject were a major and a re- 
quired one because I could learn 
to save a life and trouble by first 
aid treatment and not by drawing 





6 These results seem to indicate that 
uncertainty existed in the minds of 
several of the “seventeen respondents” 
who felt that they could not get any- 
thing from the present course. 
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high school students in 
and first aid program: 
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the requirements for the slower 
More appropriate recogni- — 
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ments, ) "eg 


3. School authorities should re- - 
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“necessary curricular and extra- 
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at- 
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interests and abilities of Fis st 

dents. 
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An elective advanced course 
and first aid problems to 
discussions, personal, con- 

ces, survey studies, and read- 
z% should be offered to “future 
k Jeaders.” 


7, A “Safety Council” should 






be appointed, to be co mposed of 
pupil and faculty representatives, 
and should function under the 
chairmanship of a permanent 


school safety counsellor. . 


M. DONALD ADOLPH. 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 


HIGH POINTS 


THE SALES LABORATORY—A MER- 
CHANDISING EXPERIMENT IN 


-» COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


. Whereas the decade ending with 
1930 was characterized by em- 
phasis on mass production, the 
present decade is deeply concerned 
with distribution and distributive 
agencies. Our schools, already at- 
tuned to business subjects such 
accounting, stenography, and 
ypewriting, are taking up the 
new field of merchandising with 
hile: The courses have been pre- 
3 on develop intelligent con- 
Sieg 2 well as to help fill the 
Yi oe for trained workers 
e ying and selling fields 
. “ie small retail stores, 
Yor: ae 4 majority of the 
“id Evening pl a Bois) ay 
a salema are offering courses 
tailing. onship, advertising, re- 


& textiles and non-textiles. 
0 


et th H . 
fot train > increasing demands 
Stores Workers in the retail 
Ieetigns „ ' Overcome the ob- 
salesmanship and 


in 


store management cannot be taught 
in the classroom, the Central 
School of Business, a New York 
City high school, has developed 
a sales laboratory to put to the 
test both theory and practice. With 
the financial aid of the local Board 
of Education and with funds from 
the Public Works Administration, 
that school has built a spacious 
retail store in the foyer of the 
“school building. In outward ap- 
pearance and internal lay-out, it 
might well be a shop on Fifth 
= Avenue. The store measures 14 
feet by 20 feet and has two en- 
trances. Its nine show-windows, 
which contain twenty-nine flood 
lights, are individually accessible 
for window-display. 


PLAN OF STORE ACTIVITIES 


The sales laboratory operates 
as a cycle of stores. Each six- 
weeks’ period, an entirely = 
store is equipped with oe 
dise typical of the Se eae 
shops found in “8 civ. 
neighborhoods in New 
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Thus, depending upon the season, 
there is planned for the first year 
of activity a stationery and candy 
store; a cosmetics and toilet 
goods store; a ready-to-wear shop; 
a men’s shop; a holiday gift shop 
including sporting goods and toys; 
a shoe store with both men’s and 
women’s shoes; and a neighbor- 
hood department store. 


Students pursuing the course in 
Merchandising actually go through 


every step in the life cycle of an 
enterprise: 


ee Establishing the store | 





ind Operating the going con- 
cern 


3. Liquidating the business 


In connection with establishing 
the store, the student must deter- 
mine as a supplementary assign- 
ment whether a given community 
could properly support. the type 
of store in question giving due 
regard to the density of popula- 
tion, the number of people who 
pass by in a day, the type of 
transients, the rent, and operat- 
ing expenses, Having chosen the 
location, he must study the ex- 
terior for lighting and window: 
display, the interior for lighting, 


heating, type of fixtures, lay-out, 
and arrangement, 


The course in Store Manage- 
ment and Control is held in a 


specially equipped room with dis- 
play counters and sliding window 
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dow-display. There is also 
ment which is used fo, 
of fabrics. 


The store is now a 
cern and caters to the 
dents—high school students and 
adults—who attend the 
School of Business. 
Merchandising charged with re- 
sponsibility for runnin 
is consulted on the type and 
quantity of goods to be bought. = 
Students calculate the rate of 


going con- 
8,000 Stu- ° 


Central 


mark-up on each article, and 


sell goods 
checks taking care to include the 
New York City Sales Tax. They 
give change, prepare an account- 
ing at the end of each day to 


report sales volume, and make 
bank deposits. í 


ie 


In the classroom, the course. 


arithmetic connected with ae z 
up, profit and loss, trade an si 
cash discounts, as well as a funda- 


mental treatment of bookkeep- E 






ing to enable students to- c Re 
account of income and outgo, ana ak 
| They are given train) pe H 
in internal control to Bee ces i | ; 

thorough daily audit of cas ~ ie 


funds. 


ceipts. 


Toward the end of the 
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student’s problem is liqui 
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o be offered at a sac- 
revent cafry-OVer, which 

te to’ be marked-down, 
hich may be returned to 
e 7 for credit. The students 
sl ea tabulation to show ‘the 
te ie the period, the cost of. 
- goods sold, the operating a 
penses tO arrive at the net pront 


e is t 


The shelves are now clear for . 
a new line of goods and a new 
enterprise. x 

This experiment in commercial 
education has more than a local 


price-tag the merchandise. They | Significance. In June of 1936, 
and prepare sales | 


Congress appropriated $10,000,- 
000 under the George-Dean Act: 
for furtherance of commercial and 
Vocational education throughout 
the country. A conference of 
commercial educators will soon be 
held in Washington. It is ex- 
pected that the Sales Laboratory 
of the Central School of Business 


d New York City will be adopted 


| 2 model for a nation-wide 

| Pt 

| à 
? 


stam of training in the sci- 
“ace Of merchandising, 


BETTY G. ADELSON 
Cenral School of Business. 
Thom Morris ADELSON. 
aS Jefferson High School. 


VANT 
THE 12, SOES ACCRUING FROM 


L i 
ENG EARN| S OF SPANISH. 
“SH GNATES 


CO 


n 
Stud we fold Purpose of this 
the time À to determine whether 
| “TRlish Soren in the teaching of 


sh cognates (words 


related in derivatio 





n and- mean- 
ing) was justified- by a cor- 
responding improvement in Span- 
ish vocabulary as well as English. | 
vocabulary. The New York City 
Syllabus in Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages states in its “Suggestions 
to Pupils on Methods of Study:” 
“Besides learning the meaning 
of words from their 
make use of the fact that there 
are words in the foreign lan- 
guage which are cognates of Eng- 
lish words you know. .. .”1 
' The technique used in this ex- 
periment did not necessitate 
equating the groups. However, 
for purposes of comparison and 
to equalize as far as possible, the 
conditions of the two groups, the 
writer chose two of his classes 
(grade 2) which had received 
approximately the same average in 
marks for the preceding term: 
class A’s average last term being 
81%, and class B’s average last 
term, 84%. 
The procedure followed in the 
first part of the study was to 


teach the Spanish-English vocab- `` 


ulary either in paired associates 


(in the reading selections of the 


grammar book) or in context (in 
the reader). As far as ae 
Spanish words were associate 

with their English cognates. Sim-. 
ple changes in spelling eer 
the two were demonstrated, he a 
as, b-p, d-t, and so z 7“ 
were encouraged to supp pons 


1 Page 51 of the Syllabus. 
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ea Gee 
own English cognates or to guess © 


at the meanings of those sug- 
gested by the teacher. The full 
significance of stems, prefixes and 
suffixes became more’ apparent. 
All this tended to vivify the study 
of vocabulary, and to fix the 
Spanish word more clearly upon 
the pupil’s mind. | 
For the first six weeks, the pro- 
cedure was to alternate the teach- 
ing of cognates to the two groups, 
i.c., for the first week Group A 
was taught Spanish vocabulary 
through the association with Eng- 
lish cognates, while Group B was 
taught Spanish vocabulary with- 


a SPS 
Ers, 


ae 
ut mention of any English = 


nates. The following week the 
procedure was reversed, 
Group B being taught the 
for that week in association with 
English cognates. Both groups 
were tested the day after the 
vocabulary had been taught, but 
only words whose English cog- 
nates had been discussed ap- 
peared on the test. The testing 
throughout was to give the Eng- 


with 
Words 


lish word (not the cognates) and ` 


have the pupil supply the foreign 
equivalent. 


The results for the first six 


weeks follow: 


SS ——s—sSsSa_— oqo 


~ 


Group A 


Test 1 78.8 (cognates) 76.5 (no cognates) +2.3 

Test 2 89.4 (no cognates) 97.5 (cognates) +8.1 

Test 3 90.2 (cognates) 86.8 (no cognates) +3.4 

Test 4 83.7 (no cognates) 93.5 (cognates) +9.8 

Test 5 84.8 (cognates) 88.3 (no cognates) —3.5 

Test 6 76.1 no cognates) 92.7 (cognates) +16.6 

Total for ' F 
six weeks 503.0 535.3 40.2 Total variation 
Total for 

tests with 

cognates ` an 
taught 253.8 283.7 +36.7 Total a 
Average a 
for tests haii; 

with erage 
Teal s 84.6 94.6 poa Ave antage 
tests no 

cognates 249.2 251.6 

Average 

for tests no 

cognates 83.0 83.9 

Average 

advantage 

in tests 

with 
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Gtoup B 


Advantage in per cent by 


(comparing both groups) 





teaching through cognates _ 





cognates : | | 
taught -+41.6 +10.7 i — d 


“In comparing the tests of | e 
roups of the tests within 
pr cad the advantage is de- 
poe in favor of the cognate 
technique. 
About 4 week later, in order 
to test deferred recall of the Span- 
ish vocabulary learned during the 


preceding six weeks, a test was 





given to both groups without any 

previous warning. The test con- 

sisted of two columns of 25 words 
each. Group A had been taught 
the English cognates to the Span- 
ish words to be supplied in col- 
umn I, Group B had been taught 
the English cognates for column 
II. 








Group A 


Column I 84.5 (cognates) 


Column II 72.9 (cognates) 


Advantage in 
favor of 
cognates 


79.3 (no cognates) 


83.1 (cognates) 


Advantage in per cent 
by teaching through 
cognates (comparing 


Group B 
both groups) 


+5.2 
+10.2 





+15.4 Total average 


+7.7 Average 
advantage 


TES 


Again 
umas be 
in each 
od ; 


» in comparing the col- 
tween the groups or with- 
&roup, the cognate meth- 
ai far superior for deferred 
Of Spanish vocabulary, 
pe the second 6 weeks, 
; rOups were taught Spanish 
ars through English cog- 
Kaw. Nother variation was that, 
” er testing on the second 
vA all Of the English cog- 
hi, sides synonyms, anto- 
quire Word-groups, etc.) was re- 
Of the pupils in the course 


of the reading lesson. The test- 
ing was done on the third day. 
The fact that pupils knew that 
on the second day they would be 
required to recall the cognates 
taught the previous day, plus the 
added concentration on cognates 
the second day, may account for 
the markedly higher averages in 
these tests as compared with those 
of the first 6 weeks. Notice, 
further, the smaller variation in 
marks between the two groups. 


"e 
. - è 
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Group A Group B 


groups 
ee A | e S a ne 
Test 7 91.1 92.0 l 9 
Test 8 96.1 95.6 5 
Test 9 95.5 95.6 ) e all | 
Test 10 91.8 929 7 1.1 ieee 
Test 11 97.4 — 94.3 3.1 
Test 12 914 90.8 6 


Total for second 


6 weeks 563.3 561.2 6.3 Total variation | 
Total for first : i 
6 weeks ) 503.0 535.3 + 1.05 Average variation 
Advantage for second i 
al. +60.3 +25.9 40. 2 Total variation first 
6 wee 
Average advantage for 
each test +10.5 +4.3 6.7 Average variation | 


E gnates - Taught to Both G 
Pupils required to recall Spanish-English Cognates 
EEE 






roups s 


Difference between the toe An 


‘ 


. first 6 weeks 








We now consider the second 
purpose of this experiment: the 
effect of the study of English- 
Spanish cognates on the improve- 
ment in English vocabulary. 


. The Committee of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study, among 
other objectives, states: “Progres- 
sive development of increased 
knowledge of the derivatives and 
meanings of English words, . .”2 


_ The Committee of Investigation 
of the Foreign Language Study 
in an- extensive questionnaire 
(Selected Teachers’ Questionnaire, 
1926) asked: “Do you consider 
that the study of a foreign lan- 





2 Algernan Coleman, The T eaching 
of Modern Foreign Languages in the 
United States, New York, The Mac- 
Millan Co., 1929, page 107. 
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guage tends definitely to increase- 
the pupils’ knowledge of Bogiii 
grammar and vocabulary?” 

the secondary school teachers nel 
and of the college teachers ORs | 
replied in the affirmative to both 
parts. : 


At teachers’ College at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Peole 
Werner concluded: “Evidence X 
favorable to the conclusion tê 


WE : K teat 


A teacher is the study of Woody, 


qj | was to ascertain the amount of 


| their English equivalents of those 


| i a — language teachers, there- 





less optimistic is 

| re ex riment in which he 

p waded that “the study of for- 

B conc ranguages only slightly in- . 

| |= os a student's ability to use 
| lish correctly.” 4 | 

4 “ven more disappointing to the 
pride of the foreign language 


. elves 
any such objective ante th 


can objectively demonstrate their _ 
contribution to the attainment of 


pupils. 

To continue with our experi- 
ment, a few weeks later both 
groups were given an English 
vocabulary test consisting of 40 
words chosen from the ‘English 
cognates taught during the se- 
mester. 
facility in marking, these English 
cognates were to be matched with 
their corresponding English mean- 


jp Hootkios and Carr at the Univer- 
Liy of Michigan. Their purpose 


: transfer of French vocabulary to 


$i Me e e : 
E. words which were derived from 
the French. Three groups “were 






| tested: “no language”, “begin- ings given in a second column. 
A A 7 sing v= and “beginning The test was divided into three 
Latin”, incredible results Sections: Section I, Group A was 


| showed i the improvement of 

both the French and non- French 
| derivatives was highest for the 
; w fe language” group, next for 
the beginning Latin” and lowest 


1 or the “b a aE ee 
| Boup, 5 eginning French 


taught cognates; Group B, no 
cognates; Section II, Group A, 
no cognates; Group B, taught 


taught cognates and required to 
recall them. That is, the words 
of Section I and II. were selected 
from the English-Spanish cognates 
of the first six weeks; the words 
of Section III, from the second 
six weeks. 


É cannot merely give lip- 


D. Starch: “Proof of Advantages 





an " E: pento the P 
the study of modern foreign . i M. E _Throug gh fe comes ot In comparing both groups, oF 
ages aids in the develop™ | ox page nae » School Review, Vol, the sections within each group, 
a and A o 7703; vol. 25, pp. 243- there is a decided increase where 


of ability in grammat 
development of vocabulary.” * 





of th 
80. H. Werner, “Infuen pn ce guess 


in 
dy of Modern or tities 
= the Development oil Journey 


: 1 
English”, Modern Lan guest ag 24 
January 1928, Volume 14) 
260. 








s Wood 
cscs gi d, Hootkins and Carr: “The 


cognates had been taught, and 
, E T © Teaching of First Year 


of 
more pronounced where recall 


ul Cquisition of English -<h-Spanish cognates had 
Mitts Ten p, Studies in Modern Lan- these pee ire! P peal 
Y Co, ae 5 er York, The Mac- been require 


a richer English vocabulary by the 


To insure objectivity and .- 


cognates; Section III, both groups 
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Advantage ; 
Y teachin 


——— 


Section I 93.4 (cognates) 


Section II 
Section III 93.3 (cognates 
plus recall) 


Advantage— 
cognates 
taught (c.f. 
Sections 

[ and II -+13.6 +1.6 
Advantage— 

cognates 

taught plus 

recall (c.f. 

Section III 


withIorII -+13.5 +9.0 


Total 
Advantage— . 
cognates 
taught +15.2 
Average 
Advaniage— 
cognates 

taught +7.6 


Total 

Advantage— 
cognates 

taught plus 

recall +22.5 


Average 
Advantage— 
cognates 

taught plus 

recall +11.25 


83.0 (no cognates) 

79.8 (no cognates) 84.6 (cognates) 

92.0 (cognates plus 
all) 


+10.4 
+ 48 


+15.2 Total 





advantage f 


7 E 
at f 
5 






+ 7.6 Average aa 
advantage § 


This same English test was likewise were takin 


6. These groups 
Spanish 2 classes, most of whom taught English-Spa™ 


given to the pupils of three other 
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g English 9° 
had not F 
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a AR 
‘ 


el a la 
G Y x 


r T E 
. eS et a, 


-À <> 


| 
| 
| 


h cognate oe | i 


Ss 
ey 
Le 


English test 
esults ON 
ar of groups A an B— 
cognates taught 
Advantage for cognates taught 
Advantage for cognates taught 
over groups ~» i and aka 
erage advantage for CO 
am average of C, D an 
Average of groups A and B— 
cognates plus recal 
Advantage for cognates 
plus recal 
Advantage for cognates plus 
recall over groups C, D and E 
Average advantage for cognates 


plus recall over average of 
groups C, D and E 


272 


+30.9 





+22.2 +16.5 


+25.9 +20.2 


+77 


-+25.7 


a 


A copy of the test follows. 


Next to the proper word of 


n ee ee 
ee 


Column I Column II 
PŘ 
mundane 1. pertaining to the 
vital breast 
lnii 2. that which follows 
3. peaceful 
labial 4. necktie 
nebulo 5. healthful 

us 
creed s weakness 
ossif . Song 
ol 3 meat eating 
mortu . gnawing 
juncti ay 10. worldly 
incognito 11. trustworthiness 

uel o hing 
ecclesiastical . Sleeping 
Pacific S 14. first 
Yestment 15. relating to fishing 
Ctavat 16. streetcar 

a 17. eee to the 

Use ca 

18. pertaini he 
Pont F ning to t 
Son ips 
Vou¥orOus 19; messenger 
etong . Cloudy 
Petrify 21. belief 


22. in disguise to avoid 


column I place the number of 
the word or words of column II 
which best explains its meaning. 








Column I Column II 
contemporary 23. friendly 
salutary 24. going before 
debility 25. pertaining to life 
pectoral 26. to sweeten 
rodent 27. bar to raise a 

` weight, 

amiable 28. pertaining to the 


sun 
29. making a loud 
outcry 


to burlesque 


dormant i a ta ya a be true 
iscatoria . you ; 
dulcify 32. the act of coming 
together + 
canticla 33. husband or wi . 
envoy 34, pertaining to 
chur , y 
fidelity 35. ae in 
ri _ vessel supporting 4 
verify 36 ae p 
make fun 
appen Z aisting at the same 
prim eg 
9. a turn into stone 
pullet 40. to turn_into bone 
po re 
37 
ies 
eee 





«4 
oi 
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In conc lusion, -this experime 
produces sufficient evidence to 
substantiate the proposition that 
the study of Spanish-English cog- 
nates improves Spanish vocabulary 
(immediate or deferred recall) as 
well as English vocabulary.. Bet- 
-ter results are obtained by hold- 
ing the pupils responsible for 
recall of these cognates. 
NOAH ABRAMOWITZ. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF DOUBT 
IN FRENCH 


Frequently a teacher, or a 
standard grammar, presents the 
use of the subjunctive after verbs 
of thinking or believing in a 
manner that leaves the students 
unconvinced by its arbitrary rea- 
soning. I shall try to present 
here a point of view that I be- 
lieve makes «the subject much 
more comprehensible. 


The usual explanation follows 
this course: 


Example 1: Je crois qu'il est 
riche. 

Explanation: “I do not know 
that he is rich, but I do not 
doubt it.” 

Example 2: Croyez-vous qu'il 
soit malade? 

Explanation: “The speaker is 
asking for information be- 
cause he is in doubt: hence 
the subjunctive.” 

Example 3: Je ne crois pas 
qu'il soit riche. 
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ent- 


‘statements like 


. say there exists in the mind of 





FS 3 \ $ | 
E id 
Explanation: 


A 


ly a A d lity that is char- 
I do ‘tae th and rea “re 
lieve that he js tich re he 1 Y isi the indicative. Mi 
“On a), therefore; doube a ae peenis n ian doubtful of 
$y , s e ų X a 
Or, I don t believe so T | 4 hing true rather 


am in doubt: hence ¢ 


he sub. E false. In other words, the speaker 
junctive.” ub- : | ? — tof or betting on Jia 
But at this SIN E Fst contained in the second 


point the class beai 


gins to look 
three students 

say: “But if I don't think he p 
rich, there is no doubt : 
mind.” 
to be right. 


? among your best, 


“~~ 
* T 
erdd 


S seem 
Furthermore, ina 
“Je doute. qu'il a 
soit riche’, “Je nie qu'il -soit 
riche’, “IL est impossible - quil 
soit riche”, what doubt can you 


ak 

oe 
ie a 
> y 
Ta 


the speaker? oe 


Let us, therefore, leave the i 
mind of the speaker to its doubts | 


~- p clause. > 
uneasy, and two or H ne crois pas” introduces the sub- 


* 











| 
| 
| 


aA Grae eda 
4i ag 


and try a new tack. The sub- — 


junctive being primarily the mood 

to express possibility, unreality, 
contingency, doubtfulness, the best- 
approach to the problem ae | 
to me to be to ask the question: — 


“Does the introductory expression 


e 
tend to affirm the truth, Of the 


reality, or the validity of the 


it ten? $ 
secondary clause, or does i o 


it? 
to deny, or cast doubt upo? 5 


The question should nos hr “Js 

the speaker in doubt?” DU ubt 
the secondary statement 

= state 

. e f yiew a 3 y 

From this point O 4 et 8 : 

becomes clear, for the 


: nnota 
“je crois” gives that CO 


tio? 


.” a 









5 junctive " | a 
we t upon the 
denies, or casts doubt up 


i bay 
3 


On the other hand “Je 


because the expression 


And in my reality or truth of the secondary 
the student = È gatement; while expressions like 
f “il est impossible”, “je doute”, 


‘| “je nie’, “je n’admets pas”, and 


the like, require the subjunctive 
4 fortiori, since by their very 
_ meaning they deny the reality of 
5 the statement that follows. By 
_ the same logic the expression “Ne 
_ Moyez-vous pas?” takes the indica- 
_ tive, since it expects an affirma- 
= tive answer, 


The expression “croyez-vous?”, 
ng neutral, 


in so far as it 
Neither 


linli ao nor denies the 
PRA f following proposi- 
and «., «© Most subtle of all; 
l It yields its secret to the 

fin i of attack, for it takes 
í . E trom the Opinion or in- 
i the speaker; that is, 
© speaker regard the 


: Clause as true or false, 
Or Not?” : thus: 


“Onda 
EE SS vali 


dE u 


: l Cro 
\ oa < ez. ; i 
no che ji que je? sois 
$ ia ing that I ei aa deny- 
ment like “Je crois qH esit ' 


j 
| mt u 
| à 


tOyez. ». 
Vous qu'il est riche?” 


; “Il ne veut pas croire qu 





“Si vous croyes qu'il puisse 
le faite’ —I imply that he can- 
not. 


“Si vous croyez qu'il peut le 
faire.” —I imply that he can. 


If the speaker, however, has 
no opinion concerning the validity 
of the secondary clause, if, in 
other words, he does not inti- 
mate that it is true or false, if 
its logical position is doubtful, 
then its status is that of sheer 
possibility and it takes the sub- 
junctive. Thus in “Croyez-vous 
qu'il pleuve demain?”’, its rain- 
ing tomorrow exists merely in the 
realm of the possible, and I have 
no reason to think one way rather 
than the other. 


The speaker can also express 
his own attitude concerning the 
truth or reality of the secondary 
proposition even when it follows 
an expression of believing in the 
negative, thus: 


“Elle ne croit pas que ni 
sommes arrivés” —but it is O 


vious that we have. 


“Il n'admet pas que 2 ct 2 


font 4''—but of course he is 
mistaken. 
e la 


‘ course 
terre est ronde”—but of 


it is. 


that 
My experience has been 
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a 


when explained to the students — 


along these lines and in language 
suited to their particular degree 
of linguistic sophistication, the 
logic of this point in. French 
grammar becomes less elusive. 

H. STOCK. 


Franklin K. Lane High School. 


AN ACCOUNTING LESSON ON 
A ROLL OF FILM* 


Much has been said of the 
value of films in education. Little 
has been done in the production 
of such aids for use in the field 
of accounting. 


This article is a report upon 
the progress made by two teach- 
ers in the preparation of home- 
made films and slides for use as 
lessons in accounting and related 
subjects. Two completed units 
were exhibited to the association 
of accounting chairmen by Mr. 
Gramet, first assistant in Biology 
at Lane High School, and the 
writer; co-authors of the account- 
ing lessons. s 


How THE PROBLEM 
ORIGINATED 


In the Journal of Business Edu- 
cation (January, February, and 
March, 1933), there appeared a 
report called “Visual Aids in 
Business Education.” That ac- 


*An expansion of remarks made at 
a demonstration before the Association 
of First Assistants in Accounting and 
Law, at their meeting on January 16, 
1937. 
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- findings in an extensive Obie 
spondence with business ms 
5 


educational systems. 


= 






ount was a summary of th 
e 


universities and departments of | 
education throughour the count 
The object of the investigatio, E 
was to discover films and slide | 
available for use in commercial ) i 
teaching. | 


Typical of the replies received $ 
was the following response from $ 
the assistant director of Visual in- : 
struction in one of the largest E 


“In reply; to your letter of 
January 18, this is to advise you 
that we have no visual materil $ 
available for commercial educa. 
tion.. We regret our inability ‘to 





be of assistance to you.in this $ 


matter.” 


Similar answers were received. 
from a firm producing educational 
films in Los Angeles, as well as 
from the directors of visual in- 
struction in several other cities. 


Dr. John J. W. Neuner of the 


it- $ 3 
City College of New York, -ai q 


“the usual commerci ude F 
jects have been sadly nee” ge a 


i t of films. 
reaga m titles, with ps 


ST * ag 


then gave a -list "ect 
description of the content; 


. e 
was evident that not one p: X 
entire list was prepared aa 5i 
son in bookkeeping. pusi : 
In the catalogs issued by. 





e 
o ig 


2 
suf be suitable for 
ing in “The Commerc Ao 
cator” (April, 1934) stated th a 
i a 
| 


firms, universities, . and state 
a ents of education, there 
of eared descriptions of motion 
i and slides that might be 
eet to the instruction in 
sr in general business train- 
gr summary of that mate- 
a was prepared and classified 
aig to subject matter. It 
remains for some educational 
roup tO finance an examination 
of that material in order to select 
those subjects suitable for com- 
mercial students in the secondary 


| schools. Such a study would re- 
lease a powerful educational force 


to teachers now in complete ig- 
norance of its existence. 


Is it worth the investment? 


As a result of the study of 
visual aids available for business 


education, these conclusions were 
drawn, 


1; There were n 


o films pre- 
Pared for instructio . 


n in account- 


- There were many that might 


use in bug 
ai usiness 
ung Classes. 


3. The 
USinese 


* 


films were produced by 
» Chiefly for adver- 


hg, 
d Wood Prepared by 


Fa 
film 3, . 
a LEs is int 
SO ended 
N, Should i, = foe e- 
re- 









pated with. some Á the 
recognized princi ples 


gogy? of | peda- 


: 4. The development of a film 
library for instruction in business 
training might be begun through 
a study of existing material in 
order to select films suitable for 
classroom use. Such an inquiry 
would benefit commercial teachers 
throughout the city—in fact, 
throughout the country. 


5. The commercial subjects of- 
fer a fertile field for the applica- 
tion of visual devices. 


Preparation of such devices re- 
quires an extensive study of visual 
aids and techniques as well as 
investigations of the subject mat- 
ter of commercial curriculum. 
These were the problems that 
challenged Mr. Gramet and the 
writer in developing film lessons. 


WHat Has BEEN DONE 


One excursion into the field 
of visual devices led to the pos- 
sibility of a new method of cor- 
recting bookkeeping homework. 
Through the use of a projector 
and a screen, pupils can see their 
own homework assignments flashed 
before them for correction. This 
might be accomplished through 
the use of opaque projection. If 
that can be done, teachers will 
not be required to rely on a 
Stroup of students to record upon 
the blackboards a set of journals 
Or a ledger, or other bookkeep- 
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ing records, 


devoted to that ritual of ruling 
and writing will be reduced. The 
time thus saved could be used 
to exhibit the homework of sev- 
eral students—to discuss accuracy, 
form, and common errors. 


Might that not open the door 
to a new technique for diagnostic 
and remedial lessons in bookkeep- 
ing? j 


Another attempt to utilize visual 
devices was directed at the sub- 
ject of elementary business train- 
ing. This course originated as 


the result of a federal survey that ; 


revealed the inadequacy of pre- 


vailing programs of commercial - 


instruction in their concentration 
upon a business trivium of type- 
writing, stenography and account- 
ing. 

To discover the topics com- 
monly taught in business training 
classes, the syllabi of several 
States were examined. In this 
investigation, the following courses 
of study were used. 


New Jersey 


Course of Study in Office Prac- 
tice, August, 1931. 


New York State 
Introduction to Business, 1931. 
Idaho | 


_ Manual and Course of Study 
for the High Schools of Idaho, 
Boise, 1926. 
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fe State Course of Stud 
- Schools . of Virginia) ; ih 
cial Training, Richmo “amer: 
Lansing 
Course of Stud 


Education for the Lansi 
| l 
lic Schools, Grades p E 


Commercial Syllabus for Grada E 


ulletin | 


8 and 9 (Curriculum B 
No. 18), 1926. 


4 - 


Denver 


Course of ‘Study Monograph 4 : 
No. 6 Commerce, Grades 7, H 


8, 9, 1924. i 
Philadelphia Z 
Course of Study in Junior Busi- 


ness Training for Junior High 
= Schools, January, 1925. 


Course of Study in Senior Of — 
fice Practice for Senior High 
Schools, January, 1925. 

Course of Study in Junior Busi- 
ness Training for Senior High 
Schools, January, 192 5. 


New York City , 
Tentative One Year Course i 
Study in Elementary Business 
Training (in use in 1930): 

a sume 


q 


From the above syllabii, 
mary was compiled 0 th 
taught generally. 


plemented by 4 | 
analysis of the CO} 


ROH a 
Setar nr % 


ow?” ae 


— 


ai r aai 


AN 


nd, 1924, TE 


Mg 
} 
i 
' 


y in Commercial = i 


P 
$ 


SAL 


. St. Louis i eee | 


enter NNE 


k followed 
- york. 


DAT OTE PRRI T aae 


in the City of New 
Many topics therein were 

a nature as to be better 
hi ted through an ocular rather 
mi traditional auditory ap- 
i A digest of those subjects 
“ ared as the basis for a 


€ 
wk P glins to be used as les- 


series of 


ns in business training classes. 


Among those subjects already pre- 
pared and now awaiting photog- 
raphy are. lessons on Purchases 
Routine, Preparation of the Pay- 


_ toll, Shipping by Rail, Filing, and 


Business Papers. 


In using these lessons, there are 
common elements that invite cor- 
relation with business arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, and business law. 
In the sphere of business law, a 
series of slides on legal oddities 
has been prepared; and another, 
‘Do You Believe in Signs?”, is 
iN preparation, 


Further study of the oppor- 
tunities for enriching mental im- 
“ety through visual means was 
oo in the subject of book- 
are The topics developed 
ty Aterpretation of Financial 
amg Source of the Book- 

8 Record, Closing Entries, 
© Merchandise Cycle. 


The 
Cycle = On the Merchandise 
Pets an €s use of business pa- 


a 

Counts i the related ledger ac- 

Prehensio assist pupils in the com- 

Patticy) Certain entries— 
- Ose re ui A 

tut quired in rec- 


S of merchandise and 


~ 





bol eae mee 

ers have found 
these transactions frequently te- 
corded inaccurately, In the ordinary 
lesson, it is difficult to present 
the pupils with a full set of each 
business paper desired, This still- 
film lesson presents eight 'busi- 
ness papers and the necessary 
ledger. accounts, as well as six 
charts to summarize the informa- 
tion presented. 





At the meeting of the associa- 
tion of accounting chairmen, Mr. 


Gramet and the writer demon- . 


strated a series of slides in law 


and two films in bookkeeping. 


For the display, a Spencer table- 
delineascope and a Leitz film 
projector were used. The delinea- 
scope permits the teacher to face 
the class as he projects slides 
over his shoulder upon the screen 


at the front of the room. Dur-- 


ing the explanation, the instructor 
may use his fountain pen to check 
items on the slide as he calls 
them to the attention of the class. 
This technique was proposed and 
illustrated by Mr. Gramet. 


Following the law slides, the 
speakers presented an accounting 
ion A a roll of film. The 
topic was the closing of the 
ledger. Two film lessons were 
offered—one for first year classes, 
and the other for students in the 
second year of bookkeeping 1n- 
struction. Through the use of 
these pictures, a class may be 
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given both a preview and a re- 


view of the difficult topic of clos- 
ing entries. 


The film for elementary book- 
keeping’ classes is motivated 
through a mental arithmetic prob- 
lem. The mathematical informa- 
tion elicited from the class serves 
as a skeleton of the summary en- 
tries in the ledger. The use of 
the film effects a great economy 
in time. The mere mechanical 
details of preparation in a lesson 
on closing entries require the 
greater part of a period. By 
using a film, the teacher is as- 
sured of an accurate apperceptive 
base. He will avoid those dis- 
turbing errors that so often retard 
the new lesson when students 
record inaccurate accounts on the 


blackboard. 


These films are the product of 
five years of study of the prob- 
lem of applying visual aids in 
teaching commercial subjects. In 
these five years, the surface has 
barely been scratched. Much more 
progress will be made in the fu- 
ture to harness the educational 
power inherent in visual instruc. 
tion. 





f AT Is To BE Done 


q% uon 


The magnitude of the 


i i Problem 
of preparing visual aids for in- 
struction in commercial subjects 


invites the participation of jj in-. 


terested teachers, 
tions are offered for that Purpose 


1. A committee of commercial 


teachers might be organized, to 


investigate the possibilities in vis- 


ual instruction. 


2. Teachers who may be. inter- 


ested might try out the films now ` 


ready. 


3. The value of a: film: library 


can not be overstated. Its devel- 


opment should not be delayed., - - 


Although many words have 


been written and spoken concern- 
ing visual devices for the im- 
provement of instruction;. very 
little has been accomplished by 
teachers of commercial subjects. 


Here is a challenge to progressive . 


teachers, 


Opportunity beckons! 


~ 


IRVING ROSENBLUM: 


Franklin K. Lane High School. 
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AN APPR IN THE SOCIAL 


ON LESSO! 


are random thoughts 


| ry ollowed a recent observa- 
W 


a demonstration lesson 
fore: the members of a 
ional organization. 


ton of 
yen be 


Demonstration lessons, especial- 


| ly those given outside of the school 


before teacher organizations, in- 
volve so much time (on the part 


‘of teacher and pupils), details, 
a preparation and expense that it 


may be questioned whether the 


_ ff good that they do is worth the ef- 


fort that they cost. 


What is the main purpose or 
value of demonstration lessons? 
The answer is obvious—to show 
by an ideal method how a subject 
This, of course, 
s better to show. 


ra à thing is done than to tell 


Ut it, 


How do these lessons aid the 
at depends upon the 
_ *8e, experience, 


desire 
i . “Im fo tge 
Mality, an P vement, abili 


ty, ori g- 
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tive material, y i ee 
motivation i K, es 
What do teachers think of such 

€ssons? One who listens to the 

remarks of individual teachers at 

the end of a meeting, privately 
made among themselves, would 
hear the following: “Try to do 
that in. your own class”; “of 
course with a picked group and a 
lot of coaching anybody could do 
as well, but try to give this lesson 
before a group such as I have 
without any coaching or prepara- 
tion and see what results you'll 
get’; “You don’t have pupils 
there, you have a bunch of little 
parrots who have been trained by 
the teacher what to say; you won't 
hear them answering that way in 
the classroom”, and many other 
similar opinions, 

There is no question that the 
demonstration lesson has been 
carefully prepared and that the pu- 
pils were coached, in that things 
fun more smoothly and more per- 
fectly than in the classroom. This 
gives an artificiality to the whole 
lesson which may set observers 
scoffing.’ In addition, when these 
lessons are given outside of the 
school, the pupils are under the 
strain of being in strange sur- 
roundings. They may be in a 
large auditorium whose acoustics 
are poor; they are surrounded by 
teachers from all over the city as 
their audience, and this makes 


them self-conscious. They may be 
Stage-struck, 
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lessons 


when 
held in the school at a depart- 
mental conference eliminate some 





Demonstration 


of these disadvantages. Here the 
pupil is in a familiar setting and 
sees familiar faces in his audience 
of teachers. 


When the cost and the returns 
from such lessons in the social sci- 
ences are weighed against one an- 
other might it not be just as well 
to give a demonstration lesson 
without the class? For example, a 
teacher might supply mimeographed 
sheets giving his lesson plan which 
would show aims, objectives, out- 
line of the lesson, questions asked, 
then summary questions. He might 
also provide, on mimeographed 
sheets, special diagrams or discus- 
sions of his board work; also he 
might include on a separate sheet 
typical answers given by pupils to 
these questions in the actual class- 
room, also questions asked by the 
pupils. This would point . out 
weaknesses or inherent difficulties 
in the questions as stated in the 
lesson plan. 


In preparation for such a 
demonstration lesson, it might be 
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advisable for the teache 


a stenographer pive a 
report of everything that 
or that took place during 
in the classroom. The sten 
record would then supply- 
tive material regarding the 
reactions to the lesson: this 


Was said | 
a period ` 


illustra. 


Pupils’ 


H 
{ 
f 


Ographic $ 
| THe 


might $ 


supply the basis for discussion of i 


the lesson at 

teachers. À 
In the opinion of the writer, it 

seems that such a procedure would — 


entail less trouble and preparation — ES 
and yet serve a better purpose than ah 
the usual demonstration lesson, 
The audience would be drawn into k 
sympathetically. a 
They might learn from the method | 


the discussion 


used, or add materials from their 
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own experiences. There certainly 


‘would be no scoffing or sneering 
or any comments: concerning the — 
artificiality of the proceedings. 


The writer invites criticism 
. . u is 
an airing of opinions on this s$ 


taa 
jet in the interests of bette 


teaching. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


yew YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 


‘the New York Classical Club 
is having 4 most successful season 


nder the direction of the fol- 


lowing officers: a i 
President, Professor La Rue Van 


Hook of Columbia University; 
Vice-President, Dr. Margaret Y. 
Henry of Franklin Lane High 
School; Secretary-Treasurer, Pro- 
fessor E. Adelaide Hahn of Hun- 


tet College; Censor, Mr. Edward 


Coyle of Morris High School; 


_ Chairman of the Forum Commit- ’ 
= tæ, Miss Grace Li ght of Grover 


Cleveland High School. 

ovember 7 a very stimulat- 
llustrated address was given 
by Professor 
` slie Shear of Princeton Uni- 
Director of the Ex- 


ae: 

rg of the Athenian Agora 

cal Staite School of Classi- 

COveries tebe Athens: “New Dis- 

; February ra Athenian Agora”. 
- Biven an addres 

lodna, Professor Dean Patna 

E The legs averford College; 

P esop” ; 

sor C| -© May 

la sence H, Young 


Nivers; Á 
ad ty will 


give 
Tess: t 
In a eee, eet F 


Yo Se Meetings 
o sical Club 
Cetin gs 


ment 
Seca the Abrah 


December 5 a talk w 


as piven b 
Miss Mildred Dean, gorco 


Supervisor 


of Latin in Washington, D, C. ` 


“Latin in the New Curriculum”, 
Dr. Theodor Huebener, Assistant 


Director of Foreign Languages in 


New York City gave a talk 
on his observations of Latin teach- 
ing in European and English 
schools. Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
Director of Foreign Languages in 
New York City Schools and Mr. 
Harold G. Thompson, Supervisor 
of -Classical Languages in New 
York State also spoke. . 

March 20 at Barnard Hall, 
Barnard College, at the second 
Forum Meeting, Miss Rigruitsky 
of The Hunter College Model 
School gave a demonstration of 
First Year Latin Teaching. A gen- 
eral discussion of the techniques 
employed followed the classroom 
demonstration. 


‘All the meetings have been ex-: 


ceptionally well attended. 
GRACE LIGHT. 
Grover Cleveland High School. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON TEACHING 
“EFFECTIVE HABITS OF STUDY“* 


It is from our personal experi- 
ence with college teaching and 


*F 
fom a paper delivered at a con: 
ference of the Mathematics Depart: 


am Lincoln High 
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with problems that arise in our 
daily lives, that we can rightly 
say that a pupil must know how 
to “work out his own salvation”. 
Given a topic or a problem, he 
must be able to find suitable refer- 
ences and study the discussions 
therein contained in order to 
overcome the existing difficulties. 
If he is to succeed at all, he 


must know how to study effec- ` 


tively. 


We, as teachers of mathematics, 
can use the splendid opportunities 
offered by the subject to help the 
pupil attain this end. A number 
of suggestions are herewith given. 


1. In the first two or three 
meetings of the class, devote most 
of the period (perhaps all!) to 
actual instruction in proper meth- 
ods of study. 


2. Occasionally, devote a pe- 
riod to supervised study. Numer- 
Ous topics in mathematics—geo- 
metric constructions, problems in 
logarithmic computation, solution 
of oblique triangles—lend them- 
selves readily to lessons of this 
type. Not only the teacher but 
the superior pupils in the class 
can give some much needed in- 
dividual instruction in proper 
study methods in this way. 

3. Whenever and wherever 
possible the teacher should devise 
problems based to some extent on 
the elementary principles learned 
in other fields, thus making the 
problem real and interesting to 
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many interesting exam 
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and with business . (formulas 


_ gtaphs, satistics, probability, etc), 
4. Insist upon the pupil’s stat. aa 
ing his plan of the solution of aa 
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a given problem. ‘Having a plan, 
he is more likely to succeed in _ 
solving other problems himself in 4 
a methodical way in his home 
study. 
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habit of suspending judgment— $- 


necessary by refraining from tell- f 


ing him whether he is right or — 
wrong, but asking for the reac- — 
tions of a few more pupils. In- 
sist upon a defense for each solu- 
tion or discussion. 

6. Encourage the pupil to 
study by a greater use of the 
laboratory method in the class- 3 
room to develop new facts. Fe F 
the pupil discover these facts bY 
himself. 


t 

a 4 
7. Do not attempt to have ? 
o a problem f 


pupil learn how to d i 
until the pupil has pp 
meaning of each term af ens 
cept contained in the pf 

Lack of mastery of conce 
such false statements 45 
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fectively, 
ppderly!®E 


_—_ 
tensive f? 
ples of su, § 


he must. master its 
concepts. Wherever 
let the teaching be in- 
her than extensive. In 
r, concepts can become 
lished and mastery re- 
t Let the introduction of a 
“m concept be gradual ` not ab- 
Understanding of an idea 
Forced to go 


sible 


s manne 


rupt. 
develops slowly. 


-head without proper understand- 


ing, the pupil will fall back upon 
memorization. For gradual de- 
velopment use the inductive meth- 
od of approach. 

8, Give some assignments 
without explaining them before- 
hand, Of course, the first of 
such assignments should be rather 
easy for the pupil to study. By 
appropriate testing, the teacher 
upil responsible 
for such Pati š 
2. In doing a problem your- 
self, show the class how you 
would have studied, analyzed and 
d problem, were you 

ea 
" model of proper 


10, 
il, rndeavor to teach the pu- 
a ‘cover his own mistakes 


will Ear ultimate aim that he 
ply hi Ose Interest and will 
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Mesti, CYO not t 
pil i di ectly but “dk i 
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"a "At este 

> assign homework 
that can be done Only by refer- 
ence to books othe 
used. For instance, 
a pupil to prove a 
by a method used 
text. | 

13. Spend some time in class 
showing the pupil how to use his 
textbook, tables, formulas, illus- 
trative examples, index. A novel 
way of doing this is to give an 
examination on a topic not yet 
learned (but which is thoroughly 
explained and illustrated in the 
book) and allow the use of the 
book during the test. — 

14, Place your emphasis upon 
intelligent thinking rather than on 
mechanical repetition, e.g., assign 
a problem daily that challenges 
the thinking ability of the pupil, 
or perhaps cannot be done! 
Never let catch words or phrases 
act as substitutes for thinking, 
eg, “we change the signs.” 

15. Insure a better attitude and 
respect for scholarship by placing 
your emphasis on learning rather 
than on the grade received for 
that learning. 

16. Show that a result based 
upon correct hypothesis and good 
reasoning will always be true no 
matter how odd it may seem. 
Correspondingly, a fallacy must 

the result of either incorrect 
assumption or poor reasoning; The 


you may ask 
Proposition, 
in another 


t than the text 
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S ° ” h zagi ‘walt ; a 
pupil should acquire a cour ge 


and respect for truth in order to 
be able to arrive at proper Con- 
clusions himself. 
17. In an undertaking of this 
kind, other agencies such as par- 
ents, teachers of other depart- 
ments, the administration, and so 
forth, can be effectively codpera- 
tive, and so contribute immeasur- 
ably toward the achievement of 
the goal. | 
‘These, to me, are the most im- 
portant ways in which the mathe- 
matics teacher can help the pupil 
develop effective habits of study. 
I have suggested that other agen- 
cies can lend a helping hand but 
I believe that the burden will 
have to be assumed ultimately by 
the classroom teacher. 


SIMON L., BERMAN. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES IN THE 
TEACHING OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


In view of the fact that the 
Social Science Department of the 
Julia Richman High School agreed 
that we sought to attain certain 
objectives to the end that our 
pupils may be able eventually, if 
not now, to form social judg- 
ments, upon which their actions 
as citizens, voters and members of 
an economic group are based, I 
found the statements of certain 
prominent educators, all appear- 
ing recently, and within a short 
period of time, very challenging. 
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evening, | 
found that Professor Briggs of 


Teachers College had Said, “The 
weakness of our government js 
that so small a fraction of those 


Dour objectives 
i A a not been successful. 

$ ' mom remarks that Dr. Raup 
| md made at the aforementioned 


| conference, I felt that he prob- 






who have suffrage are deeply in. a | by had some suggestions to 


terested in the issues that affet | mke I was lucky enough to 
its perpetuation and Prosperity.” “| ind that he had written an article 
At a recent conference held by a: in the December issue of ` the 
the Guild Associates, Dr. Raup | Bi Social Frontier on just this sub- 
of Teachers College pointed out: f jt The following sentence 
that a number of educators had GE eens to be a summary of his 
recently agreed that while a con: f 

centrated drive had been made for 
the last: thirty years for the teach- 
ing of the scientific method as. 


a | point of view. “Sentiment and 
“ff intelligence, feeling and thought, 
| emotion and reason,—in some op- 
J "tm coöperation of these dual 
 Ẹ ‘otees in the human make-up lies 
t the cret of wisdom in social 
d emma He describes the 
$ ir aie of wisdom. He 

it tended to be the 

m of 


tion of social problems, today 
there is no evidence whatsoever, — 
that this approach is being used 
by our citizens. In mere: 
on the last election, he said, 
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to their classmates, we are doin 

practically nothing towards lead. 
ing them to form Wise, social 
judgments and acting according - 


to these judgments. Do our 
fathers, mothers, Sisters, -and 
brothers form their social judg- 
ments this way? They all got 
this sort of training. Do we 
seriously believe that our pupils, 
after they leave us, unless they 
8o to college and then not long 
after that, will gather their in- 
formation in this way, organize 
it and apply it?) They are going 
to form their social judgments 
as the masses do today, from 
their contact with other humans, 
in a social atmosphere as a man 
among men. We are training 
them along a course that is con- 
trary to life as it is lived and 
therefore what they do with us 
remains in the field of sterile in- 
tellectualism. Let us teach them 
to gain as much and as accurate 
information as possible in a social 
atmosphere, from their conversa- 


tion with their friends, and with — 


their elders, from excursions with 
Companions, from meetings, club 
8atherings, lectures, plays, actual 
experiences. Let us teach them 
the habit of analyzing the emo- 
tions tied up with those experi- 
ences and so combine emotion and 
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Please do not misunderstand 
me. I do not wish to place li- 
braries in a sacrificial heap. I 
simply feel that the emphasis is 
in the wrong place. The experi- 
ence should come first, creating 
the need of the book, otherwise 
we shall continue to find that our 
teaching begins and ends with the 
book. 


Professor Raup finds a second 
reason, which is really part of 
the first, for our failure to at- 
tain our objectives. He says that 
we fail to conceive of education 
“in close relation to action. We 
have isolated the school’s program 
from the doing life of the com- 
munity.” I think I can illustrate 
that by a personal experience. On 
the occasion of a primary elec- 
tion, I taught the primary in all 
my classes. I realized that no 
matter what was said, it still re- 
mained words to them. I asked 
a few of my pupils who lived in 
my neighborhood whether they 
would be willing to do some 
work in the polling places. I ar- 
tanged with a few of the cap- 
tains to let the girls help them 
in the polling places, leaving it 
to the girls to decide which party 
they would work for. When it 
was over, one of the brightest 
girls told me that she had been 
taught primary elections in Mod- 
ern European History I, Modern 
European History II, and Amer- 
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ican History I. “The ; 

she gathered were arin om po 
whatever they were, th i 
totally different from t 
experience. She also 

later that evening, a number of 
those who had worked at the 
polls had gotten together and de. 
cided that a primary was SO im- 
portant that they would nev 
one when they had the 
vote and that they beli 
had infinite possibilities as 


he actual 
Said that 


a force — 
for good government. I had her 
explain this in class and then 


asked how many felt the same 


way about it. Not a single hand 
went up. To the others, it was 
still just words. 


Professor Raup goes one step 
further. He says, “We should 


not- wait until the student has — 


learned much knowledge before 
starting the cultivation of social 
judgment. Rather from the be- 
ginning the development of "4 
cial judgment should be a con- . 
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e conceived accordingly 
‘most difficult one to put 
i ractice but there seems to 
into P reasonable alternative. We 
o follow it if the improve- 
= of social judgment is a chief 
w of public education and in 
en 


American democracy can we dis- 


daim that this is a chief end of | 


ic education?” 

ioe I repeat then, that while 
we have compiled beautiful lists 
of objectives for the teaching of 
each separate topic of American 
History, I feel that events have 
proved that we have made no 
dent in human consciousness and 
that the reason has been three- 
fold: 


1l. We have conducted our 
work in an atmosphere of sterile 
intellectualism and not realized 
that education can only be sig- 
nificant when it draws its mate- 
als in the same way that life 
does—from the social relationship 
Of men, 


2. We h : 
sani ave failed to under- 


that ed : 
With the g On out of touch 


e fullness of action can- 
ot Possibly become 


an integral 
rt 8 
5 Pi human being. 
i i When we insist that 
by the Judgment Must be made 
formatio rung because their in- 
Conclusio, 's limited and their 
Bain in there Ore, unscientific 
* Vacuy ad em to work in 
eee hi “an give then no 
ems rance 

€ i have a unless they, 


-aly formed 





Which is in conflict 

their fellows. 

l ESTHER SCHWARTZ. 
Julia Richman High School. 


THE NEW ORLEANS PANEL SURVEYS 
FOR NEW FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
HIGHWAYS* 


“If we continue to teach for- 
eign languages, we must achieve 
a persistency in their use which 
will function in their practical 
employment in everyday life or 
in literary curiosity and enjoy- 
ment,” said T. H. Briggs, a cur- 
riculum “expert”! from Teachers 
College, Columbia. “After all, 
why stop at French, German, 
Spanish and Latin? Why not 
offer also Portuguese, Japanese, 
and the languages of other dom- 
inant peoples of the world?” 

“We still offer foreign lan- 
guages in high schools which 
operate under the banner of Pro- 
gressive Education,” said Lester 
Dix, Director of Lincoln School, 
New York City, “but it gives 
an administrator a headache to 
find room in the clamor of other 
things to be studied. If Latin 
remains, it will be on its own 
merits and not from force of 
tradition. Moreover, why not have 
a renaissance of Greek, which for 
contribution to world culture can 





*(Author’s note: The dialogue is 
reporting device. The words ascribe 
to each speaker present the gist of his 
talk, not necessarily actual quotations., ) 

l Term defined by the chairman as a 
plain man 1,000 miles from home. 
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be. justified before Latin? If 


pressed for a decision as an ad- 


ministrator,. I should be willing 
to reserve all foreign language 
study for an intelligently balanced, 
adult education for which I would 
select a superior staff of teachers.” 

“If you decide what outcomes 


you. want, the psychologist will - 


try to help you isolate the fac- 
tors which affect learning habits 
in the types of response needed,” 
promised M. R. Trabue of the 
College of Education, University 
of North Carolina. “But,” warned 
Ralph W. Tyler, Research Di- 
rector of Evaluation in the Eight 
Year Study, Commission of the 
Relation of School and College, 
“the kind of appraisal of an 
achievement affects its original 
purpose. Foreign language teach- 
ers, who test for skills only and 
shy away from attitudes and ap- 
preciations which they shortsight- 
edly label ‘intangibles,’ are like 
bad philosophers seeking a good 
reason for their bad ideas. Avoid 
the best-seller or box office urge; 
find desirable objectives and the 
proper experiences to achieve 
them, then institute an intelligent 
basis of appraisal in those terms. 
Emulate book publishers who find 
and publish for a variety of pub- 
lics,” 

“We language teachers can cite 
purposes, a good score of them, 
ranging from the traditional classi- 
cal conceptions of a liberal educa- 
tion to the vital need for an ener- 
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is highly respected for its scholar- 
ship and general culture.” “And,” 
continued. R.. O. Roseler, who 


at the University of Wisconsin, 
“we have studied the needs of 
language teachers and are rapidly 
providing adequate means - to 


equip them with professional — 
training to a standard as high as 


any other area affords.” 


“Well,” said Chairman H. B. f 
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| The scene above is the meeting 
_ of the Foreign Language Section 
_ of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of 
~# the NEA. which was held at 
F New Orleans on February 22, 
 Ẹ 197. This section, initiated last 
E 3 Louis meeting by 
a ; Š a Federation of Mod- 
 ._,,, “guage Teachers 

: es The Modern Lan guage 
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ished guests 
Louisiana State 


N s ven . 
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Ve 


i fr. 


‘paper 





mous French ç 
quaint historic 
New Orleans, p 
anceship and a 
procedure, 


Vieux Carré of 
troduced acquaint- 
tentative plan of 


The meeting opened with the 
reading of three papers which 
presented the case for each area 
on the central topic, "Foreign Lan- 
guage Study in the High School 
of the Future.” Since these a- 
pers will be published shortly, 
only brief headlines need be given 
here.2 “The General Language 
Course in Junior and Senior High 
School” by Miss Lilly Lindquist, 
Supervisor of Foreign Languages 
in the Detroit schools, described 
the type of work done, some 
problems of organization and 
some pupil results from the point 
of view of the author of a text- 
book that has seen a decade of 
success in city wide use. 


“The Adaptation of Objectives 
in Ancient Language Teaching to 
Present Educational Practices” by 
A. Pelzer Wagener, College of 
William and Mary, found ample. 
source in recent writings of dis- 


tinguished men both lay and pro- 


fessional for the belief that Latin 
will gradually find its proper 
place in school life. Looking 
both backward and forward, the 
is at once a brilliant 





2The papers have been mimeo 
Staphed by the Committee and dis- 
tribution of the set authorized for the 
nominal sum of 25 cents plus $ cents 
Postage, Address James B. Tharp, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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defense of past glories and an 
intelligent response to changing 
school needs in a democratic so- 
ciety. Proof of the pudding is 
the set-up in the schools of Vir- 
ginia, now functioning satisfac- 
torily, which Mr. Wagener has 
helped to evolve. 

Walter V. Kaulfers, who tilted 
as the champion for Modern For- 
eign Language from his post in 
teacher training at the School of 
Education of Stanford University, 
entitled his paper, “The Need 
for a Broader Concept of the 
Foreign Languages Curriculum.” 
Beginning allegorically, he told 
how two decades ago only one 
solid straight highway connected 
Palo Alto with San Francisco. 
Now there are three: good old 


Route 101, but also the Scenic Columbus, Ohio. 


REVIEWS 


‘THE MINOR PLEASURES OF LIFE 


By Rose Macaulay. 
$3.50. 


_ This is by all odds the most 
unconventional, most intriguing 
anthology that has come our way 
in a long time. It is difficult to 
describe it any more precisely than 
Miss Macaulay herself has done in 
the title she has chosen for it. 
There is none of the solemn, 
apologetic plagiarism here that 
marks most anthologies. In fact, 
many of these delicious and fanci- 
ful bits have never before ap- 
peared in an anthology. 


Harper’s, 
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Route, and, for those w 
more time, the Sky-Lin 
On all these routes, 
stances permit, Lincolns, 
or Model-T’s purr, buz 
their way to town. 
if such it is, tells t 
his message (with i 
mented references) and teachers, $ 
curriculum committees and admin. i 
istrators with their consequent al 
influence on authors and textbook - | 
publishers, had better get their best 
road machinery into Operation for. 
the construction of more varied and f 
better graded routes, before all ; 
travel by land gives-way to a AF 
higher, quicker, safer, surer type 1 
of transportation. | 
JAMEs B. THarP. = 
Ohio State University, 


© Route, 
aS circum- | | 
Chevrolets í 
* or chug | ff 
The parable, | 
he whole of $ 
ts Well-docu. | 
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A volume like this needs 10 — 
apology, although Miss Macaulay 3 
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take it or leave it. And out ame Ak 
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It has a charm, a purely pers® 
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one, that makes ` aren't look- a d 
anthologies. If yo p vibrat f 


ing for great truths a 4: 
beauty, but are hungty vail he | 
crotchets, and conceits, e places al 
book for you. From ee ee a 
and from the obscurest “fe : 
literature, Miss ae: ents; 
culled these delicious 3 vadi 
these, at times, mt jects as 
trivia on such diverse . ae 


ties, 
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B. 
| 
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| 


Bathing Odium The- 


1m, Grottoes, Making a 
| = Taking Umbrage, Xeno- 
Buddy 


hobia. 


P pven if you do not find any of 


own minor pleasures here, 
f 


you I] be utterly fascinated by 


ou wi 


o wisely, and with such tantaliz- 


A. H. Lass. 


THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL AT 
WORK 


By R. E. Langfitt, F. W. Cyr, and 


N. W. Newsom. American 

Book Company, $2.75. 

Although about one-third of the 
high school population is enrolled 
in small high schools, compara- 
tively little attention has been di- 
tected to formulating a workable 
Program whereby the small high 
X r can function more fully as 
K Tii unit in a truly com- 
E: sense, The authors of this 

“ve set themselves this prob- 
Practica] a evolved a sound and 

‘one ¢ definition of the f 
S of the small hi pone 
how these igh school and 


realized Hes eas Successfully 
“Uticular =~ Pupil guidance 
Wities “xtra-curricular ae. 
Sonne], : e a Nistrative per- 
onship community ‘Te. 

Or tho 
ate hi h + tsrously mad- 
3 Cente ols o icient 
n have 


e eccentricities and preferen ces ; 
-f those who speak here so wittily, 
or ' 






Only a Nostalgic interest at best 
€ easy pace of the smal] school, 
the Opportunities it offers fot 
deeper understanding between 
teacher and Pupil: these are th 
we in the large high schools have 

in a large measure, lost. The step- 
up system, the hi ghly-peared ad- 
ministrative machinery through 
which teacher and pupil are hustled 


een 
ings 


into frantic exhaustion: these are 


Ours. 


It is far from impertinent to 
question whether education thus 


acquired is not too dearly paid for. 


The small high school with all its 
deficiencies, its lack of proper 
materials and facilities seems at 
this remove less dangerous to men- 
tal health than the large high 
school. It seems certainly a saner 
environment in which to educate 
the young. 

The authors have not much con- 
cerned themselves with this aspect 
of comparative evaluation. Their 
task is a different one—the con- 
struction of an integrated, socially 
vital program for the small high 
school. ‘They have done it thor- 
oughly and effectively. To teach- 
ers and administrators in the large 
city schools, their fine achievements 
unfortunately have a mere academic 
appeal. We congratulate them and 
turn sadly to the greater and more 
Staggering task of humanizing our 
Own vast institutions in the in- 
terests of a sounder and better bal- 
anced teaching and student body, 

t present, everything seems cal- 
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culated to multiply and in ensify 
the enormous stresses that already 
exist. And as education takes 
upon itself more and more of the 
duties which other agencies fe- 
linquish, the danger of some sort 
of crack-up grows daily more 1m- 
minent. 

The Frankenstein analogy is ap- 
posite here. We are becoming, if 
we are not already, bewildered 
vassals to the bigness we have 
created and worshipped. 

A. H. Lass. 


‘HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
By: R. M. Hartill. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, $1.60. 


Four more or less tentative con- 
clusions emerge from Dr. Hartill’s 
study of some aspects of homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous group- 
ing in the elementary schools: 

“1. Since children made homo- 
geńeous in one trait are not there- 
‘by made homogeneous in all other 
traits, no one group should be 
given the exclusive benefits of an 
enriched course of study; neither 
should another whole group be 
limited to a modified course of 
study. 

"2, Grouping should at all 
times be flexible and temporary. 

“3, Homogeneous grouping can 
and should be used to facilitate 
the learning of certain skills. 

4, There is a place for heter- 
ogeneous grouping.” 

To the high schools, these con- 
clusions have a practical per- 
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tinence it would be har 
estimate, They must 
to those at present 
creating a curriculum 
academic-minded pupil 
to those whose attention is turned 

to the superior individuals, mi | 
matter of grouping is basic rr A 
both these schemes. Witho a 
fairly precise methods of air | 
the whole course must 
fall through. Again, grouping | 
that is inflexible will wreak injus- š 
tice on: those whom the scheme aN | 


d tO Over. | 
Bive Pause 
engaged in | 
for the tn. E 
S as well as | 


Selection, | 





plans most atdently to help. The. a 


committees at work on both these _ 2 3 
groups might do worse than lend | 


an attentive ear to Dr. Hartill's ` S 


findings. T 


The study is preceded by a 
valuable historical survey of group- 
ing in this city. It is followed by 
a description of the experiments 
upon which the author bases his- r " 
conclusions. m 

Dr. Hartill hints very pointedly i 
and quite provocatively that fof | 
the inculcation of ability to me 
age others, or attitudes of ee 
ness, heterogeneous grouping ™ 4 a 
be the preferable prosin, | 
perimentally, of course, t | 
yet to be demonstrated, biked 
sent, it has, we feel, CS re fa 
of statistical ve .) i 
than superficial plausibt ~A against 
too, an excellent correct arblind j 
the excesses tO whic eous roup” $ 4 
devotion to ag n well-me™ «Ry 
ing has, at times, driv 
ing educators. 


‘a 
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ti 
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g gons a 


} handled wit 
and couche 
| - figible diction. 
a). 
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recommend this study to 
“tention: It has none of that 
your edantry We have come to 
sbb! ve with doctoral disserta- 
socia d “educational” matter in 
i It is, On the contrary, a 
| and practical problem, 
h restraint and acumen, 
d in decent and intel- 


yery rea 


A. H: L 


DIRECTED OBSERVATION AND 
TEACHING IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


By W. W. Wrinkle and W. D. 
Armentrout. Macmillan, $2.50. 


While this text is constructed 
mainly for the teacher-in-training, 
it has solid value for the practic- 
ing teacher, provided he is neither 


= too deeply sunk in his own sinful 


devices, nor despondent about his 
capacity to improve through intel- 
ligent Study and direction. 


t authors approach their 
sa m through elaborate but by 

0 means trivial l i 
analyses of im- 

Portant phases of i 
i case S of teaching, such 
An om management, the as- 
nt, motivation, directi 

aming » directing the 
individeat _ Provision for 
tion me ifferences, the ques- 
a clin S in teaching, testing, 
chapter tion of teaching. Each 
crucial aerate by a series of 
Concise ons, each of which i 
is 
for the stug, Pntedly answered 

that fo eMt in the discuss; 
ollows ra tscussion 
e end of each 


Activities, 


chapter is a glossary of educational 
terms, a directed study list, a valu- 
able check-list of activities, and a 
good working bibliography. 
Actually, this text is a treatise 
on method presented concretely 
through pertinent analyses of the 
learning and teaching process, The 
principles of good teaching emerge 
through this type of intelligently 
directed observation with great 
force and clarity. Certainly, this 
procedure, while obviously open to 
the criticism that its thorough-going 
analyses may stagger and confuse 


the beginner, has the virtue, at . 


least, of avoiding the pompous 
and impalpable aridity of most 
“methods” texts. 

The authors have here attempted 
to answer a few fundamental 
questions in teaching: what to 
look for, what to do with it when 
you have found it, and how to im- 
prove the natural materials you 
start with. We feel they have suc- 
ceeded in presenting a view of the 
incalculably complex relationships 
that enter into class teaching, and 
of offering to the teacher some 
usable modus vivendi midway be- 
tween that of haphazard “inspira- 
tional teaching” and fetishistic 
devotion to any one “system.” 


The beginner, however, who 
has soaked up these principles of 
questioning and motivation, for 


example, ought to be cautioned 
that sometimes the best laid 
recitations fail, for mysterious 


reasons, to come to life in the 
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classroom. A benevolent caut 
would not be out of place , to 
temper in advance the crushing 
gloom that descends on the tyro 
when this does happen. Few au- 
thors of such texts have any really 
lively appreciation of what they 
are doing to the young teacher, 
what ambitious flights their pedes- 
trian discourse is fostering, what 
noble pedagogical edifices are 
reared to their stale strains. Lack- 
ing this kind of imaginative sym- 
pathy, they lose sight of the un- 


- predictable elements in teaching, 


and make of the subtle alchemy of 
the perfect lesson a mere matter 
of following rules and applying 
principles. Our guess is that what 
makes methodology so offensive to 
the nostrils of even the conscien- 
tious teacher is the unconscious 
dishonesty that underlies the al- 
most incorrigibly optimistic state- 
ments of the methodologists who 
should know better. How much 
saner and fairer it would be to tell 
the reader, “This is the perfect 
lesson as it should be taught. Few 
achieve it. But its attainment, 
even at rare intervals, is one of the 
major joys of teaching. It is 
worth trying for. If you miss it, 
don’t despair. Look over yout 
lesson again (or rather, the sham- 
bles your students have left) and 
try to discover why it came to 
grief. You'll do better next 
time. Teaching isn’t a mechanical 
job to be learned by rule of 


thumb. It’s a heart-breaking tussle 
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n to make real the 


| im 
Courage, faith, enthus; a ° pable, 
what you are doing, for 


and a kn, 
edge of how and why you 8 
ing it, are indispensable. But = 
o 


is the. everpresent but not 
sarily embittering 

that failure to attai 
desire is part of the 


Neces- 
consciousness 


n the -heart’s 
day’s work.” 


We submit that some such 
humility ought to be’ explicit in 
every text which attempts to arouse 
the sensitive novice or stir the 
lethargic veteran. Of course, such 
outright acknowledgments of im- 


perfections might grow a little- 


tiresome, but certainly no less ir 
ritating than the incessant, bland 
assumption of infallibility. It is 
not inconceivable that it might ac- 
tually heighten the respect of the 
teacher for the author. It is time, 
indeed, that we called a halt to 
those who lead us through endless 
ambages of “method” to breath- 


less and bitter frustration by their 
asy it 


constant cry of “See. how e 
is. See how thrilling 1t 1. 
low me.” 


Fol- 


i ye 
The authors of this text ha 


. i f 
not been guilty of this kine $ 


$ 
; : irs has been 
pious deceit. Theirs he teacht 


task of assembling for t 
standards by which S ie y 
direct instruction pf° sat 
are grateful to them 


well-ordered substantial, 
tious guidance. vE F 
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J „pe AVOIDANCE OF FORMALISM IN THE. 
a TEACHING OF LITERATUREX 


set for this panel dis- 
es two assumptions, Or 


— ssion carries 
F, possibly begs two questions. . They 
are: (1) that formalism in’ the 


= teaching of literature is undesir- 
ble; (2) that it is a pitfall into 
which the teaching of- literature 
tends to fall. There are some in 


> É te profession, who, if they were 


consistent in matching their theories 
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~ wih their practices, would -be 


= and contest these assumptions. This 
f duty I do not feel it necessary to 
= assume, 

E What is formalism in the teach- 
ing of literature and whence does 
It arise? If we examine the matter, 
we find that the vice of formalism 


“~ 


f œw - — 
F PS up in two distinct aspects of 


€ teacher’ i 
Tia ti work, There is, on the 
Bir: ee in classroom 
af techniques on the 
is formalism in the in- 
n 
na = the fundamental 
The forme, Caching of literature. 
i the ae €ndency usually results 
chetica Eo ption that the cate- 
nom o mula is not only th 
tually he tation Patterns b 3 
In pp? only » Dut ts 
Plaines type to em lo 
‘a Ww > it p r 
` makes of the 
bts be of literature 
S—a question. 


Ords 


forced to play the devil’s advocate . 





~~ 


tosser, whose function it is to take 


the initiative in a scholastic game | 


of battledore and shuttlecock with- 
out regard to the intrinsic value of 


the content being played with, or. - 3 


to the special suitability of the 


method for any objectives that 


may (we hope) lie behind the par- 
ticular lesson, The distressing thing 
from a supervisor's standpoint is 
that the conditioning that our pu- 
pils have been subjected to in con- 
nection with this formula serves to 
blind the offending teacher to its 
essential uselessness. Children are 
so thoroughly attuned to the wave- 
hand and sit-down-with-a-glow-of- 
satisfaction atmosphere in the class- 
room that a revaluation of class- 
room methods is rendered difficult 
because of the confusion between 
genuine interest on their part and 
dutiful and mechanical response to 
a course of training. 


It should be obvious from my — 


condemnation of the uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the question-answer 
formula that I have no equally 
simple recipe for the recitation to 
offer. One can only say briefly 
that, in the meeting of minds that 
constitutes the contribution of the 
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successful schoolroom, a dynamic, 
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x ESA 4 | \ 
found in “The Odyssey" He: 
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r Se 


rhetorical subtleties is ques- 
on 
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The next question requi sto if CON- 


other than the isolated stimuli of is something definite, free ftoi e y rionable even s 7 iag ` sideration is: ~ What factors in lit- 
individual queries on the part of a elusiveness that most uncomf ns E ooraduate level. if ere = s Trg tea cs legitimate ma- 
person legally empowered to make ably pervades much of the Be E hool or seme 8 5 T i ack _ For vital teaching?” All 
them, must obtain. If thinking is rial of literature. The tek a E extensive employment O S a eaching of literature, good or bad, 
the order of the day, it should be leaps upon it as something ta a of material for class pre . uri — itself in some degree 
mutual and codperative, multi- ble that she can hold the ngi- o cceaks lack of insight an a a! > t e thematic, the content, and 
directional in its development, to, and applies a recitation M E of personality. As an ee - A stylistic aspects of the works 
spontaneous as well as guided. If tern that she finds easy a pat- E sight cite a lesson on ‘Barbara rea . These three items are ob- 
any formula can be described, it mone ER Frietchie”, in -which the teacher, viously not of equal importance in 


chanical of application. By force È 
of her mark-issuing powers the. | ; 
conditioning that pupils hava been a A 
subjected to, and the tacit accept- | 


after a most indifferent reading of 
the poem had been dragged sert- 
atim from two Of three unwilling 


would consist of problem cores of 
- thought arising out of the literature 
being read, brought before the class 


connection with any particular type 
of literature, work, grade, or 
school. Let us. examine the impli- 


for solution, with the burdens of 
interrogation and response a com- 
munity responsibility, in which the 
teacher shares without monopoly. 
To turn now to the formalism 
that arises from mistaken inter- 
pretation of fundamental aims, we 
think first of the content fetish— 
worship of the textbook as a sacred 
compilation of material of irrefut- 
able importance, worthy, by force 
of tradition and the sanction of 
custom, of loving and leisurely 
handling. This convention of teach- 


ing literature gives rise to the- 


process mentioned before of in- 
sisting that the pupil recall items 
of content in response to piece- 
meal questioning. It places a dis- 
proportionate emphasis upon items 
which pupils do not easily recall 
without consideration of the ques- 
tion whether they are worth know- 
ing at all. Such an attitude is 
illustrated by the savage industry 
with which some teachers insist 
that first-year high school pupils 
learn to spell the proper names 


6 


ance of much of school life as ec- 
centric and meaningless, she avoids 


the revolt of her pupils that the 1i 
essential unreasonableness of the 


whole process so richly deserves. 


We also find latent in this type 


of teaching the formal discipline 
doctrine that school work must be 
difficult and unpleasant if it is to 
result in real training. : 
Another potent source of for- 
malism in interpreting the object- 
ives of the teaching of literature is 
the tendency toward esteeming 4 
important ‘as subject matter ° 
knowledge of literary forms an 
ornaments, as an € 


, demic 
result is an unreasoning aca 


i E 
respect for certain traditions! 4 
. p g. metric, 
ject matter items, 8 Jiteraty 


ures of speech, allusions, 


i „4 qualitic: 
types and theif special - on 
Linked to this is 4 cen 5 to tG 
the part of some teacher e the 

simpler $. rich 
n a ‘eq whl 


duce O 
pre courses 


content of college 
they have been expos? ' centration 
idity of wholesale 


ad in itself. THe 


e yal- i 


pupils, could think of nothing else 
to ask than, “What figures of 
speech have you noticed ?”’ 
After this negative and over- 
long introduction, we are ready to 
ask the trite question, “Why do 
we teach literature?” We do not 
teach it primarily for the informa- 
tion contained in the factual ma- 
terial of a few selected works; nor 
for the imparting of a knowledge 
of semi-technical literary terms. 
Our fundamental aim is the men- 
tal, emotional, and: moral enrich- 
ment that arises from willing and 
habitual association with books— 
am other than subject matter 
4 rsa Hence we must evaluate 
ee for teaching a given work 
. Sig of whether or not it ad- 
which ai. The degree to 
Content i. is remembers the 
except for h emand is irrelevant, 
Ta the secondary and low- 
‘Vers: Pose of testing. The con- 
„on Of all teaching i 
g into test- 


mg is 
a . 
tuinous, but not unfa- 


Miliar 





cations for teaching of each in 
turn. 

By thematic material, I mean 
the messages of general life appli- 
cation intended by the author to 
be conveyed by his work or any 
part thereof, or sa conveyed de- 
spite his contrary intention. In this 
connection we should bear in mind 
the distinction between theme and 
moral. Many teachers, in a laud- 
able effort to make ethical appli- 
cations of all possible material, in- 
culcate a tendency to regard every 
conceivable type of work as an ex- 
pansion of an Aesop fable, with 
the result that pupils drag false 
and over-simplified “lessons” into 
the discussion. For classroom pur- 
poses, it may often happen that 
the central theme of a given story 
or poem is secondary in intrinsic 
importance to ideas that are given 


less scope or range. To take 
“Silas Marner” as a stock illustra- 
tion: The central i S = 
necessity of social and family tes 
for a happy and balanced life, 
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Some of the secondary ideas may 
well prove more fruitful for dis- 
cussion in class, e. g. evil action 
as the necessary cause of evil con- 
sequences, the dangers of moral 
cowardice, the value of neighbor- 
liness, etc. These general ideas, 
together with the content items 
that we shall shortly refer to, 
should, in the recitation pattern 
that departs from the “formalism” 
we have been discussing, form the 
unifying center of discussion. ‘‘Fic- 
tional fact (the casual episodes 
of fictitious action) should serve 
the secondary role of illustration 
and proof. 

The term “content” in connec- 
tion with a work of literature, es- 
pecially if it be fiction, drama, or 
poetry, is capable of many inter- 
pretations. In a sense that is mean- 
ingful and valuable from an edu- 
cational viewpoint, it must not be 
confused with the particular plot 
‘material which happens to carry 
the message of the work. The 
-plot of “Ivanhoe” as a mirror of 
actuality deserves little more at- 
tention than the equally fictional 


day-dreams of the pupils. The la- - 


tent, non-fictional content should 
be the basis of the planning of 
lessons, and may be defined as 
those informational matters con- 
‘nected with background, custom, 
‘mores, historical setting, etc. which 
have authenticity and lasting real- 
ity. To revert to “Silas Marner”, 
-items of non-fiction content that 
come to mind are: sectarianism, 


g: 


? Ney NA ‘ee xh 
‘sectionalism. 
` a 


ectionalisr intolerance, the- A 
mestic system of manufa 
English squirearchy, 
and custom, superstiti 
ing of children, etc. 
oan teachers will say at this 
point; “It is all very well to talk 
of taking the plot for granted, Bur 
i ; - But 
what if the children simply | 
understand what the story is about?” — 
The condition cited js melancholy ue 
but none the less true in a oren 
number of cases. The answe 
itself something of an evasion 
is: When you teach for the mere 
comprehension of the printed page, 
you are really not teaching -liter- 
ature, but more properly the tech- 
niques of reading. This function — 
is not only one of great im- 
portance with groups below the : 
normal level in reading ability, but — 
occasionally necessary even with su- 
perior classes, if the type of E 
terial presented for reading in- 
volves unusual difficulties and the 
need for developing readjuste® 
reading habits. At the wae 
of-reading level, a close prea 
tion with the casual, surface pE 
tent of the printed page © i since 
sity as a teaching me cm 
the object iS the discovery m 
" hich co 
completeness with W i 


cture, 


í 
+ 


gteat 


Fem 


' 
Pas 


> 
| sibel 1 se os 


Even 
hension has taken place Mi: 
then, the teacher pe sient 
sight of the fact that t $ 
é P) : 
content 1s used as Agni om 
end in itself. 4t is te sis 
ender an entire se 
mp i 
and objectives, wW 


on, the rear ill 
BB teaching Y 
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mic 4s 
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eer 
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i sibly b 







e justified in terms of en- 


pment of the pupil's life. The 
ric sumption is that this level of 


be replaced as soon 


, the pupil has been brought up 
r the proper reading proficiency. 
In connection with the third 


variety Of teachable material linked 
with literature, that of stylistic 


| factors, WE must be especially cau- 


tious to avoid the pitfalls of for- 


malim after a college pattern. | 


For practical purposes, we may 
define “style” as the mode em- 
ployed in the presentation of ideas 


and content, as well as the for- 


mulae and methods peculiar to 
each type of literature. The de- 


gree to which such material is 


legitimate in ‘the junior or senior 
high school classroom is extremely 
limited. To speak briefly at the 
expense of seeming didactic, style 
has no place in the classroom dis- 
cussion unless it constitutes so con- 
‘picuous a feature of the work 
studied as to be necessary for a 
“asonably full appreciation of it. 

° More tragically wasteful an 


0 
800d teachers Occurs than when 


“Y are misled int 


ti O a preoccupa- 


ae the letter that killeth to 
. oa. of the Spirit that liveth. 
ies, who, in her anxiety 
"aoe © sonnet form, debases 

ng of three or four im- 


Perish 
able masterpieces for metrical 
f deadening 


i ty the tisk 
ec 

t of those masterpieces 
all hopes of 


Or 
| her Pupils beyond 





“*Penditure of the efforts of really | 






resuscitation. To ‘offer our fas 
illustrations drawn from “Silas” 
Marner”, items of style worthy 
of treatment are: the use of local 
dialect, the part allotted to con- 
versation in most of the novel, 
the author's habit of addressing 
the reader directly, and so forth. 
Ultimately the avoidance of 
formalism in connection with any 
and all of the materials that form 
the substance of the teaching of 
literature will depend upon the 
mind and personality of the 
teacher. To convey to children 
a feeling for good literature re- 
quires an individual of unusual 
intelligence, sensitiveness, insight, 
and richness of mind and back- 
ground. Many an inadequate les- 
son represents the utmost that a 
person of narrow limitations can 
possibly accomplish without par- 
roting the performance of a su- 
perior teacher. Many a poem is 
badly taught because the teacher 
is incapable of seeing the basic 
thought of the poet, which must 
of necessity constitute the start- 
ing point for a good lesson plan. 
For this condition, the only remedy 
is the recruiting of a properly 
equipped teaching force, a task 
which the Board of Examiners 
has been carrying on with an iA- 
creasing degree of success. Finally 
may be mentioned the fact that 
everything that is humdrum, me- 
chanically routinized, Cut and 
dried—in short, the product of 
boredom with the job and of a 
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will inevitably banish the spon- 
taneity of enjoyment that is the 
end product of good teaching of 
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oided, 


i u 
E i cleat 


various purposes, partly to 
clerical work and partly 
for promotion, but 
f ever used for in- 
poses in our large 
In the small ort- 
ch as our annexes, 


get ready 


4 gructional pur 
Ss è . 
= nizations, SU 


Ẹ eglar work can be and frequent- 


ly is maintained, but under the 


existing conditions the ` effective- 


MEANS OF CONTINUOUS RECLASSIFICATION® | s %5 vom SP 


INTRODUCTION Es 


This paper will attempt to 
prove the desirability of eliminat- 
ing the periodical reorganization 
of the senior high schools at any 
time, and the practicability of 
partial attainment of this as an 
objective. It will try to establish 
the desirability of substituting 
completion of subjects in place of 
promotion of pupils within the 
subject. It will advocate a plan 
of arrangement of a master pro- 
gram of a high school to enable 
the implementation of this con- 
ception. It will suggest changes 
in administrative set-up and guid- 
ance that will better function to 
carry out a plan of continuous, 
uninterrupted flow of pupils 
through a school. 





` #The material in the paper entitled 
“Suggested Experiment on the reorgani- 
zation of the High S h 


1937, may be taken in conjunction wit 
the present paper. 


= 


THE PROCESS OF SEMI-AN x 
-ANNU 
REORGANIZATION. 


At the end of each semeen 


school work is- stopped, a eon ae 


ganization of the pupils into new 
classes takes place, and after a 


period of time, which varies in & 
the different schools, class work is Ẹ - sana 

The stopping of the BS cztent. Considering the magnitude 
work at the end of the. termis Ẹ 
not quite so abrupt as it might 


resumed. 


seem nor 
sudden. As a mater of fact there 
is- quite a slowing-uP process 
fore the hale actually takes É 
In many schools final marks ; 
sent in early, sometimes . tW° 
three weeks before 
examinations. Sometimes un f 
term examinations occut ge 
fifteenth of sixteent 
ers and pupils freque 


after either Of 


that they are marking evel 
; § 
the end © he term e È 
nsues 
tually e week , use 
comfiture. 


the Regents °? 


is the resumption 5$ — 


both of ÙP until 





E -serious question. | 
The week following the begin- 


Ẹ ning of the term 1s marked by 
A 


E aumerous disharmonies. In the or- 
È ganized schools, numerous changes 
-B of pupils’ programs must be made, 
Ẹ classes equalized, and other. un- 
Ẹ foreseen difficulties adjusted. All 
‘of these unavoidable circumstances 


impair the classroom work to some 





; of the problem of reorganizing 
Ẹ our high schools, the relative 
5 smoothness with which it is ac- 
q er. is a tribute to the skill 
| 3 ay of our program 
ie a Nevertheless, a consider- 
a of actual classroom 
n is lost in the process. 


Th 

ae loss of classroom time, 

= is not the only cost of 
cess of reorganization. If 


e Matter i à : 
Closely, is studied a little more 


it 
at the =i not appear certain 
i big of time constitutes 
at ai ` factor in the waste 
reorpani Ss. The justification for 
umption we rests on the as 
n ' 
fi i pupils are reclassi- 
ically, that those who 


cannot do the work are weeded A 
out, and that the subsequent - 


classes are composed of more 


nearly homogeneously prepared 
pupils who can, therefore, be ex- 
pected to carry on the work of 
the succeeding term more success- 
fully. We submit that this is only 
partially true. We submit, more- 
over, that, because of the theory 
and practice of promotion now 
existing in our high schools, a 
substantial proportion of pupils 
are advanced who are not pre- 
pared to do the work of the new 
classes into which they are placed, 
and accordingly that the. entire 
program of work in cumulative 
subjects is slowed down. When 
this reduction in efficiency is added 
to the actual time lost, the total 
cost appears to be enormous. 
Pupils are promoted on the 
basis of either a mark of 65% 
in the subject or a higher mark. 
The exact meaning of a 65% 
mark is hard to define, but it 
would probably be fair to state 
that such a mark is the teacher's 
statement that the pupil is barely 
able to carry on. It is the ex- 
pression of a doubt in the teach- 
er's mind for which the pupil ts 


| given the benefit, although the 


subsequent teacher and all of het 
pupils frequently must pay the 
price, if a mistake is made. Pro- 


ganized class 


gress in the newly or i 
must be slowed up ât the begin- 


ning until all pupils are given 
approximately the same founda- 
11 
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tion upon which to build the 
work of the term. Practical school- 
men know that one class rarely 
fully articulates with the subse- 
quent one, that some teachers in 
their endeavor to have a high 
rate of passing push on pupils, 
whose poor preparation retards 
the work of the subsequent classes, 
and that reclassification at the 
time of promotion is only ap- 
proximate and not accurate. 

The period of promotion, more- 
over, is one of some confusion. 
A well organized building is 
thrown into commotion, a term 
which might at times be used as 
the synonym of promotion. There 
is wear and tear on teachers and 
pupils, occasioned partly by the 
need of adiustment to each other 
and partly by the requirement of 
new methods of work. 

The cost of the reorganization 
of the high schools might be sum- 
marized by stating that from three 
to four weeks of school are lost 
or impaired, and that a substan- 
tial additional loss is occasioned 
‘by poor articulation of classes, 
slowing down of work, and gen- 
eral impairment of efficiency of 
pupils and teachers alike. Since 
this occurs semi-annually, a rather 
large part of the cost of educa- 
tion can be directly charged to 
_ this process of classification. — 

When there is ability grouping 
of pupils in subjects, promotion 
results in a somewhat better af- 


- 





ticulation of previous tos 
quent groups. 
classes are forme 
the teacher who 
carries on with t 
improved situati 
gardless of the refinemen 
technique that is employed 
loss resulting from reorgani 
is truly enormous. 


a 


Subse 


t of 


If no better method of classi 
cation and reclassification of pu 
pils could be devised, then the r 
cost of reorganization would be $ 


zation 







„the $ 
continuous and at the child's, op- 


nd adap 
-lined lat 
Where repeaters’ 4 
d, especially when $ 
failed the pupils l 
hem, a somewhat ! : 
on results, Re $ 


„ptations of the plan to be 
ér, it would be a vast 


ctice 
) ent over present practice. 


yao OF CONTINUOUS 
RECLASSIFICATION 


The progress of a child through 


hool, as has been well said in 


the "Bayne report”, should be 


` imum speed. This applies equal- 


justifiable. Obviously, pupils who $ 


have lost their way during the 
progression of a. subject should 
be given a chance to start with 


being realized. 


ag that which they dont. 


the number of failure 
peaters, a not inconsiderable 
If reorganizatio 
nually, it might app€a 
half of the cost coul 
but, in attacking the P ; 
this crude way, the pA 
rying pupils who i nn 
way, and the evils of £eP 
the work would be 
a crude app‘o4 5 bis 
this imap 
ommend !f, 
wile with certain 


fem 1 
prob , it 





n were done 3 
p that 00° — 


theis 


Suh 


double: of 


ly well to his progress through 
a subject. The justification of the 
more or less abrupt. stopping and 
resuming of work must rest upon 
administrative expediency. There 


can be no other justification. If 


a sounder educational device. can 


be invented which will permit 
a group where their hope of suc- } © 
cess has a reasonable chance of | 
It is unfortunate — 
that they must most frequently — 
start all over again, repeating p f 
the work that they know, 4s wel Zp 
Ths f 
also is a waste, and, considering `| 
S and re- a 
one. | 
a 


more frequent Or continuous re- 


Classification, and which will sub- 


stantially reduce the cost of school 
Operation, while at the same time 
ee the character of instruc- 
a and learning, then the elimi- 

lon of the semi-annual, and 


even - of Lass 
Would be Farai reorganization 

i Coretically, 
Pupil is taking 
* loteign Ja 
in a 


for example, if a 
4 two year unit in 
clase pia and is grouped 
br OF Pupils having the 
“Paration and n j 
the same si Pproxi- 
ave th aDulity, then we 
2d all the Et to expect 

of the cl the Other members 
S to Progress at ap- 
ideal Ader sith r ae of 
Will be ditions, wide petita 
Weck to stat the reader 
€ can never 


t 
Speeq el 


= realized, there would be ss 
ced of promotion until th zi 
cs x € two 

year period is up and the pübils 
have completed the allotted a 
Under such an ideal set up iie 
would be no need for reprogram- 
mog pupils, and moreover, only 
occasional need for reprogramming 
teachers and then only for the 
purpose of spreading the quality 
of instruction. As far as the pu- 
pils’ progress in this subject is 
concerned, under the ideal condi- 
tions assumed, there would never 
have to be promotion and re-- 
classification, but simply comple- 
tion of the course. - 

What has been said in the pre- 
vious example can be applied to 
any subject, whether it be for a 
short period or for the entire pe- 
riod of high school instruction. 
Indeed all subjects that pupils 
take in high school could be en- 
tered upon for the entire dura- 
tion of the subject until actual 
completion, provided, however, 
that accurate homogeneous ability 
grouping could be secured. Under 
the hypothetical conditions predi- 
cated in this discussion, a pupil 
could enter a high school, be en- 
rolled in subjects which are to be 
pursued for varying lengths of 
time, and at different rates of 
speed, and remain during his en- 
tire high school life without ever 
suffering the process of promotion, 

It is, however, well known that 
pupils do not always progress at 
the speed of the class into which 
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they are placed, no matter how 


carefully homogeneous classifica- 
tion has been carried out. The 
opponents of classification point 
out that there is annual, lunar, 
diurnal, and even momentary fluc- 
tuation in their psychological rate. 
Of course, illness, emotional dis- 
turbance, change of residence, and. 
other distractions enter to inter- 
fere with the ideal character of 
any ability grouping. It is nec- 
essary, therefore, not ‘only to in- 
vent a device which permits a 
„pupil to proceed at the varying 
rates of speed in the different sub- 
jects, but also which permits his 
reclassification when he falls be- 
hind, or temporarily or perma- 
nently proceeds at a different ve- 
locity: An administrative ‘proce- 
dure which would approach a 
substantial fulfilment of the pre- 
viously mentioned conditions 
would be, we should admit, an 
educational instrument of the 
greatest usefulness and significance. 
_ It would be an instrument that 
would obviate the need of at- 
ticulation excepting at the begin- 
ning of the course, and would 
substitute the idea of completion 
for promotion. | 


IMPLEMENTATION OF COM- 
PLETION INSTEAD OF 
PROMOTION 

It is obvious, if reclassification 
of pupils in subject classes is to 
occur during a term, a yeaf, OF 
the duration of a subject, with- 
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It will be observed that Evander: 


Childs High School runs on a 
twelve period day. - This operates 
to interfere with the plan to some 
extent. In a school operating on 
a seven or eight period day, the 
possibility of securing more favor- 
able conditions is increased. With 
the extension of the 6-3-3 organi- 
zation of public schools, condi- 
tions for the plan may be still 
- further improved. The pressure 
in the senior high schools may be 
reduced, permitting a return to 
single session .or to shorter ses- 
sion. Even if the senior high 
school population remains ` as 
heavy as at present, however, bet- 
ter conditions for the accomplish- 
ment of the plan will supervene, 
since the building will house the 
same number of pupils, but only 
for a period of three years. Hence 
there will be a greater number 
of pupils in each grade of a sub- 
ject, further increasing the pos- 
sibility of homogeneous ability 


grouping through multiplying the 


number of parallel classes. 


OPERATING THE MASTER 
PROGRAM 

A few instances should suffice to 
indicate the operation of the plan. 
At a time or at times during the 
term, to be decided upon by the 
chairman of a particular depart- 
ment, and that time does not have 
to be identical for the several de- 
partments, the pupils are shifted 
within the range of the parallel 
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classes, so th lat by the time of the 
Regents examinations the varic a 
classes in this department are vN 
ficiently homogeneous to con 
en masse. The teacher may i. 
may not continue with the ‘cael 
as determined by what would be 
most desirable after a full ‘stil 
of the circumstances. The niall 4 
gram of the pupils, however is | d 
written, if we may use what woui 
then be an almost obsolete tem f 
by the physical replacement of the 
pupil, considerably in advance of _ 
the end of the term.- Indeed 
there would be for him in this 
subject no end of the term. This af ! 
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process would be used in all sub- 
jects which continue. When a $ 
subject is completed, and a new 4 
subject must be introduced in-its | 
place, a` procedure identical an 
current practice would be used, 
The only change would be that | : 
the new program of those pupils ei 
will be arranged in such â way ae 
as to avoid conflict with the sub- A 
jects in which they continue, a04. 
that the new programs re by 
completed and made avalla 


the end of Regents week. 
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0 oration of the plan for 
p subjects which lend them- 
a to the new arrangement. 
Wald be pointed out that the 
t Ao rangement allows of con- 
i reclassification of pupils, 
doesn’t compel it. 
n necessary OF desirable 
Is be shifted. By the 
Regents examination 





‘should pupi 


very limited reorganization, even 


taking into consideration the nu- 


adjusted. It is important to state 


Ẹ a this point, however, that the 
| reorganization of the school is 


‘partly mechanical and partly psy- 
chological, that the approach to 


progression of pupils is different, 


but that no change is contem- 
-plated that would preclude im- 


~ Mediate reversion of school proce- 


| dure to present practice should the 
plan prove not practicable. 
at the proposed plan the school 
. Proceed after the Regents 
ations without interruption. 


© writer 
that thi understands very well 


’ e en 7 Å . 
Deeded fo, gents examinations js 


re 


demonstrates the jones d f : 
i re, excep ce 
this procedure, a ne clase | 


having 4 small 3 
In such subjects the plan me } 
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made to operate only t° pa bt foi 
ac i S 


degree, if at 3 st proceed ap 
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some subjects 

cordance wit 
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does not in any var. 
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Pointed o Cords, ete. Tt should 
here, however, that 


$ e 
f Te ill far fewer records. 


e ae 
iy Classes x i break-up na 
l ince there will be 
“organization, there 
Ess need of the 


0O a 
ficial Classes is 


- 
vs 


week for the 


There may be, however, a need 
for a rest for teachers and pu- 
pils at that time of the year ar 
such be the case, the schools we 
be closed. It would be far better 
to close them, then to pretend 


that we are running them. In 


order to comply with the state 
requirements in regard to pupil 
attendance, we compel students to 
come to school during that week 
for really trivial purposes. One 
day the seniors return their books, 
the next ‘day other pupils return 
books, and another day they re- 
ceive final marks and are pro- 
moted. They swarm over the 
building with little to do, and 
make much ado about doing it. 
Anyone coming into a building 
in the week after the Regents ex- 
aminations would get a wrong im- 
pression of the nature of secondary 
education and of secondary school 
administration. 

It is not the purpose of this 
plan to increase the load on teach- 
ers. Indeed it is hoped to ease 
the strain by making teaching a 
little smoother process. Success 
ful education depends upon ef- 
ficient teaching and good morale 
among teachers. It is bad policy 
and shortsighted economy to over- 
burden the staff. Accordingly this 
writer is in favor of a respite 
from schooling in the week fol- 
lowing the Regents examinations, 
but he is opposed to the opera- 
tion of school during that period 
on the present plan. 


ml 


purpose mentioned 
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EDUCATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 
OF THE PLAN 


A teacher continuing with an 
homogeneously organized class for 

a longer period than exists now, 

receives a number of substantial 

benefits. Not an inconsiderable 
part of this benefit would be oc- 
casioned by the fact that there is 
no need of readjustments of 
teacher to new pupils and vice 
versa. The class does not have 
to be broken-in to the teacher's 
ways. Thoroughly experienced 
teachers have stated that they are 
not acquainted with their new 
classes until five or six weeks have 
elapsed. The vast disparity in the 
capacity of the pupils would not 
have to be adjusted by slowing up 
the progress of the whole class 
until a common basis of prepara- 
tion is achieved. There would be 
continuous flow, greater ease, and 
probably more achievement. 

It is likely that the rate of prog- 
ress of the various classes will be 
such as to enable the teacher in 
some instances to finish the work 
covered by the syllabus much more 
rapidly than at present, while in 
other instances the rate will be such 
as to demand a slower pace. In 
all cases, however, there should 
be no failure of pupils. In ac- 
tual practice exception to this rule 
may have to be entertained, but 
the exceptions should be rare. 

The use of terms like rate, 
speed, velocity, etc., when applied 
to an educational procedure, 1S 
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of current thought on 
sitability of enrichment o 
matter rather than the i 
of speed in covering a 
A brief statement on thi 
in connection with the pr 


the de 


NCreasin i 
| Syllabus H 


minor contribution. 


example of the former would be 


English, and of the latter, a j : 
language, like Latin or Spanish $ 


It is conceded at the outset that 
power is secured by the learning 
of all. subjects, but some subjects 
are more nearly mental tools than 
others. It is hard to conceive ~ 
of completing English, but a lit 
tle less so than of completing 
Latin. The distinction that is 
made ‘herein is without a differ- 
ence, excepting in so far as ™ 
will alter administrative procedure. 
We submit that a discrete portion 
of some subjects ¢ 
and offered P part fulfillmen’ g 
the requirements for a dre a 
little better than can i$ on 

some other subjetcs. ‘he foreign 
be true of subjects like eit d 
languages and pare ‘ch an 

less true of those like yertheles® 
the social sciences. í 

the suject matter 4 = cou 

the latter two a a vet easly 
covered for bright pp, x precise 
; n ahon ale * 
in their s¢ 


tec ae, 


e $å 


E sobjed ics, 
q writing, JOU! 
$ subject 4 k yee after the con- | 
administrative set-up may po i — 
Bg ered. 
speaking, subjects in high 2a ie i € 

can be divided into power sub. l 


jects and tool subjects. A good $ 


Tii ie e i 


an be completed 4 : 

















me Way, and upon comple- 
additional enriched courses 
erate, For example, in 
courses in short story 
nalism, special courses 
the novel, etc., 
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English, 


could 


ventional syllabus has been cov- 


is a method of enrich- 
ment that not only fits into the 
new administrative. conception, but 
tends towards the establishment of 
the junior college. . Bright pupils 
could cover some junior college 
subjects in mathematics, languages, 
social sciences, the physical and 
biological sciences, and in some 
other subjects without shifting the 
pupils out of the building, and 
without increasing the time they 
occupy the building. Such pupils 
could be kept with fellows of the 
same social and psychological de- 
velopment in the classes in health 
education and music and in the 
a torn without holding back 
linn pe ctual development. The 
i de ee ee 
Akes by this proeede oni 
‘ome tiene 2 aliya 
the relative advan 

Progress 


Pared wit 
tichmen l h 


in evaluating 
i tages of rate 
‘Na subject as com- 
amplification and en- 

t More ra 3 ubject matter with- 
yllabus pid Completion of the 
Passing à S is only stated in 
‘ Course, 


of 
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‘tdetation o and alternative con 
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importance jo order and 
is the ọ 
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pi | D reducing the compart- 
ae Of subjects for bright 
a : wens Ca demonstrated 
tal work. E nn pmi 

i y after com- 
pletion of the conventional subject 
matter covered in the various syl-- 
labi, worthwhile projects could be 
experimented with. Such projects 
could be invented so that the fields 
of knowledge are telescoped and 
the various- materials covered in 
the several courses previously pur- 
sued by the pupils would be given 
opportunity for functional appli- 
cation. This conception of educa- 
tional procedure within a large 
school would be the creation of 
a super-honor school, of a type 


that offers opportunity for creative 


work of the highest calibre. 

So much for the bright pupil! 
What do we intend doing, in this 
administrative set-up, for the pu- 
pil who cannot do the academic 
work with facility, if at all? He 
is to cover the work at a slower 
pace, as stated before. But this 
is not a sufficient solution of his 
problem. The beginnings of all 
subjects must be regarded by teach- 
ers, heads of departments, and 
principals, as periods of intensive 
exploration of pupils’ abilities and 
interests. It is not enough merely 
to adjust the pupils into ability 
classes geared to their powers, 
It may be desirable and even 
necessary to shift them out of 
the course entirely. For exam- 
ple in a language set-up, pupils 
may be placed in special (slow) 
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classes, where the conventional syl- 
labus is still followed, perhaps 
with some deletions, or into ‘‘civ- 
ilization” classes, where technical 
language considerations may be 
wholly omitted, and only the con- 
tribution of the ethical group to 
civilization may be included. Nat- 


urally such a class cannot continue - 


as a two or three year unit with 
real profit to the pupils. It must 
be completed in no more than a 
year and the child must be ad- 
_ justed into some ` other: type of 
work offering greater opportunities 
for his success. Such pupils may 
often find similar difficulties -with 
all their academic subjects. A 
new vertical organization of the 
curriculum is needed for this 
child, the stratified organization at 
its lowest limits no longer func- 
tioning for him as a suitable pro- 
cedure. If we should not, how- 
ever, take care of this lowest 
stratum, the plan could still oper- 


ate, but it would seem desirable 


to deal with this educational situa- 
tion in a fundamental way, since 
the opportunity would be there, 
and since the machinery to do so 
could be created without addi- 
tional administrative cost. We are, 
therefore, compelled to consider 
for a short time the subject of 
guidance and curriculum building. 


GUIDANCE AND CURRICULUM 
BUILDING 


This writer has no intention of 
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embarking on a thoroy 
sion of the difficult s 
guidance and curriculu 
within the narrow con 
paper. There are certai 
siderations relative to ou 
the discussion of which, . ho 
we regard as essential. 
adviser system, which 
Evander Childs High Sch 
in many of the high s 


function of the educational guid- 


ance head on the distributive, — 


non-counselling side. In codpera- 
tion with the various chairmen of 


-departments he would constantly 


be in the act of readjusting the. 


school. Chairmen of departments _ 


would have to know the degree 


. 5 ae 
of progress of the various classe 


h 
in their department, and, throug’ 


consultation with their teacsa 
the number and character = Be 
adjusted pupils in agit 7 
The pupils who have ta ie 
hind would have to be m ai 
to diagnostic tests tO discov oi 
needs, and the place for 










ubjects of 


owing 
the educational streams f tests, 
through the school. prope! 
besides assisting ae would 


$S, . 
placement of the pup’ 


chefs, - _ 





n con- = g 
t plany §- 

wever, ; 3 
The grade $ 
is used intl 


m Ẹ mati 
ool, and P 
i chools of. $ 
New York City, could not fune $ 
tion successfully -under the new gram head would be absolutely 
conditions that would obtain. ‘The $ 


constant need of replacing pupils 2 


into classes would require the full- 
time activity of the chairman of $ 
the program committee. This in- | 
dividual would have to assume the ~ 


>7 PS z PE 


~ give 
P: or re 
b oua ae eh data to ox @ 
m building fF gi indivi 
fines of this E 


able courses of 


the “most valuable kind ot 
-emedial teaching and for 
dualization. of instruc- 


on As stated before, the need 
100. , 


4 for shifting pupils into more. suit- 
0 


study and thus 
entirely out of courses they are 
pursuing, would make the com- 
vely unrelated and discon- 
nected operation of the heads of 


departments impossible. A central 


control through a guidance pro- 


necessary. 


~~ Centralizing the guidance func- 
tions in school would also seem 
desirable. The codrdination of . 


elements sometimes handled as 


` discrete entities would add to the 


efficiency of the service and would 


= Tesult in better and more econo- 
mical administrative control. This 


envisions the close association of 
educational guidance, psychiatric 
Service, vocational guidance and 
placement, and all the various 
kinds of counselling. It does not 
Contemplate the dominance of a 
“ha head over the other 
T ar service, but it 
begs = am being in- 
advice get y i and 
umber of ter receive from a 
i sources, 


ta , 
that Must be obvious, therefore, 


Program, oe guidance 
Would hay tough grade advisers 
but the f ° s5 be discontinued, 

i: unctions that have always 
tainly Main by them most cer- 
St be retained. Indeed 


n 


' work of nine 





their contribution to "the educa- 
tional orientation. of “the ‘pupils © 
must not only be preserved but | 
actually augmented to an extent 
that no grade adviser system could . 
ever achieve, : 

For example, the grade adviser 
system in Evander Childs High 
School costs 9 teaching periods a 
day ,and 9 official class periods 
a day. It is fair to state that this ` 


amounts to at least two and one ` ` 


half full teacher services. This is 


a considerable expense and a . 


wholly justifiable one, unless a 
better system can be devised. The 
necessity of suggesting an alterna- 


tive. system is imposed on this 


writer in order to solve the spe- 
cial problem raised in this paper. 

It is recommended that the 
-chairman of the program commit- 
tee be relieved of classes (he 
usually has only three pet day) 
and that he assume the full func- 
tion of the grade advisers. This 
will cost only three periods per 
day or approximately one half a 


teacher. t r 
incumbent were raised to the 


status of an administrative assist- 


ant, the cost would still be far 
less than that in current practice. 
The question will arise, 
course, how can one man do the 
grade advisers? 
Wouldn't it be preposterous to 
expect him to go over the records 
of the nine or ten thousand pu- 
pils in a school as large as Evander 
Childs High School or even ons 
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much smaller? Wouldn't he im- 
mediately have to call upon addi- 
tional teachers for help, so that | 
in the end the grade adviser sys- 
tem would grow up again, with 
an added functionary and there- 
fore an added expense? Well, of 
course, no such procedure is con- 
templated. The present practice 
of grade advisers of going over 
records, calling for pupils, rapidly 
reviewing their cases, and making 
even more rapid decisions as to 
what the children should study in 
school, is a variety of educational 
guidance that, while it is far bet- 
ter than none, only just scratches 
the surface. Moreover, by this 
procedure the entire function of 
educational guidance is taken from 
the classroom teacher and central- 
ized in the hands of very busy 
grade adviser teachers, each hav- 
ing four subject classes, and on 
the average, in the example being 
used, one thousand pupils to 
guide, That’s quite a flock. If 
any single individual can guide 
a flock of one thousand pupils 
efficiently, he must be a super- 
man. Even if he had less than 
half that number, and no doubt 
many schools using this system 
fall into that category, it is still 
obvious that only the most super- 
ficial impression on pupil orienta- 
tion can be secured in this way. 
The fact that the system is com- 
paratively ineffectual, however, is 
not its most serious fault. The 
greatest imperfection resides in the 
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matter, so that in the end 


ment. Many teachers do not know E 
the requirements for graduation l 
and are not even conversant with q 


the several curricula in the schoo] 


They aren’t called upon io know ` 
anything about these matters, and | 
therefore, you can’t blame then a 
The fault lies in 
the pattern of the school that per- | in front of them whose records 


mits, indeed, encourages teachers — 


if they don’t. 


to degenerate into dispensers of — 


subject class room material, in- — 
stead of encouraging, yes, even — 


requiring them to exercise their 
It is the | 


functions as educators. 
teachers, everyone of them, who 
should function as educational 
guidance officers, if such a pm 
gram is ever to become effective: 
This writer 1s convinced that the 
teacher can rise to the challengt: 
if only given the chance. a? 
how can that chance be = i 
The teacher Can -a d 
guidance only in the na where 
It is only t jycation#! 


period. “n ë 

she has the entire n het sub” 

record of the child. see the 
able where 


ject classes she © ang? t 
child only from. On i she cult 
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entire i 
they 
are no longer sensitive to ah 


ance as an educational tequite. f tion 


the term 


at ae 


i 
is the 
‘t's not Very 


records OF 


bookkeeper of the child’s 
counts for one term. 
often that she pays 
further attention to these 
pays any further atten- 
e child, At the end of 
the child passes on to 
kkeeper, and so it goes. 
f these bookkeepers is 
Everyone of 


„ducational a 


to th 


Everyone o 
, potential educator. 


them has the training and capacity 
‘to grow into educators, but all 


we do with them is to send a 
never ending stream of children 


they keep more or less accurately. 
It is proposed that this flow 
of children in front of home 
room teachers be stopped. It is 


proposed that the teachers flow 
with the pupils, that they remain 
with them, not for aterm, but 


3 years, so that they get to 
Ai s In the brief time 
3 fc to official periods, in 
ost of our large high 
bia ge high schools, 
en e impossible. for home 
aia pose to become ac 
Inted wit i i i 
rough h their pupils, unless 
i. eon with them over 
: ‘ of years, What sense 
in ad in constantly reorganiz- 
Vantage ic iy Classes ? What ad- 
tia ere in accura 
riggs PUPils in the home sone 
ting? igh- e home 
ispari ‘Omparatively slight 
atned € number of i 
n . Points 
id te Pupil a suffici 
Tassemt D for ae 
emblin Scrambling and 


l 
all the pupils and 


room 


« the record now. She 


all the teachers? If there is virtue 
in the Bayne idea of maintainin 

together pupils of like status ic 
elementary school, despite differ- 
ences in their educational achieve- 
ments, then certainly it could be 
of advantage to do that in a home 
room period in high school, where 


nothing of an instructional nature ` 


is attempted. The proposal is 
simply that a group of entering 
pupils be assigned to a home room 
teacher upon their entering high 
school and that the teacher and 
the class remain together, until 
the pupils complete their high 
school course. 


It will be objected that it isn’t. 


all quite so simple. Pupils drop 
out of school and transfer from 
school to school, so that in any 
home room class only a core of 
those who enter remain at the 
end. Moreover, in schools oper- 
ating on double sessions, with 
two official classes in each room 
daily, it is sometimes undesirable 
to transfer teachers from one ses- 
sion to another. Furthermore, it 
is not advisable to assign a class 
to a weak teacher for its entire 
high school life. Naturally, ad- 
justments of this procedure would 
have to be made, In double ses- 
sion schools the teacher might re- 
main with a class for two years 
and another teacher for the last 
two years. There might be a dif- 
ferent adaptation of the sugges- 
tion. One teacher could stay with 
a class for three years, and “senior 
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teachers” with the cl ) ; 
last year. A senior teacher, on 
this plan, could begin with the 
class in the 7th term and remain 
with it ‘until graduation. This 
last suggestion would have certain 
definite advantages. The senior 
teachers would become specialists 
on checking up on the whole past 
record of the child, thus catch- 
ing mistakes not noticed by the 
previous teachers. 

The responsibility for the records 
of the class could very readily be 
fixed. Since‘there might be con- 
siderably less regularity to the 
recording of pupil grades in the 
plan advocated herein, this factor 
becomes more important. The 
teacher would know the pupils 
after years of association with 
them, and the likelihood of er- 
rors in recording grades would 
be somewhat diminished. In pre- 
sent practice the errors are fairly 
numerous, and the difficulty of 
checking up on who committed 
them becomes multiplied, when 





each term. It is easier to correct 
errors in present practice than to 
correct teachers, and thus the 
whole school pays the price for 
the inaccuracies of a few care- 
less teachers. It would seem 
desirable, therefore, to. keep teach- 
-ers with a small group of pupils 
as long as feasible, in order that 
they may learn to know them, be- 
come acquainted with their capac- 
ities, aptitudes, and ambitions, and 
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be accomplished then. In moi ` guidance bureau.’ When we 
schools, however, long official pe Aog ‘der the importance of conti- 
riods are operated during assem. 

bly programs, and where this does. 
not obtain, they could be arranged, 
if there is anything worthwaile to 


be accomplished: during the time 
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that merely articulate with college 


7] ume } are taken so often by children who 
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- muous modification of the school - 






Why should we not | 


- 


pause, even if the relation. this 
subject appears a little remote, and 


look into the future, the future of 


ten, twenty, yes even fifty years. 
hence? Are we always planning 
only for a day? Perhaps there’ 
will come vast changes in educa- 
tional material. Perhaps children 
will be taught to know something 
of the earth on which they stand, 
the heavens into which they gaze, 
and the community in which they 
move and to which they should 
contribute. What an enrichment 


of education would result if it 


were all more purposeful and, 


therefore, genuinely, not artificial- `` 


ly, motivated! 

It would be folly to attempt to 
suggest here the nature of curricu- 
lum reformation that would seem 
to this writer to be desirable. Such 


an amplification of the purpose of | 


this paper might result in a con- 
troversy that would cloud the pre- 
sent issue. There are few. educa- 
tionally conservative or even reac- 
tionary pedagogues who would de- 
fend the thesis that we have reached 
the zenith of educational advance. 
All of us believe that there is room 
for improvement, even with the 
curriculum, in some direction or 
other. ‘There are, however, certain 
impediments to advance, particular- 
ly on the side of guidance and in- 
service training of teachers, which 
are distinctly pertinent to the pre- 
sent discussion, if we believe that 
long range planning is desirable, 
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The rigid, frozen character of 
departmental organization of a high 
school stands definitely in the way 
of curriculum revision. Today 
there is going on continuous alter- 
ation and purification of syllabi so 
as to modify courses of instruction 
for pupils who, perhaps, should 
never take them. The changing 
character of school population de- 
mands under present conditions a 
change in the quantity and even 
quality of subject matter in the 
various syllabi. Each chairman or 
director of a subject attempts to 

maintain the size of his department 


and the prestige of his subject in. 


the school. To recognize that a 
reduction would be desirable and 


should be undertaken is rare. Such - 
‘/a recommendation, amounting to 


departmental suicide, has never 
come to this writer’s attention. In- 
deed it would not be a very simple 
matter to recommend the reduction 
of a subject to such an extent that 
teachers would have to be dis- 
charged, or compelled to teach 
some other subject, when most of 
them are wholly unprepared. In- 
service training of teachers, under 
competent leadership, would inves- 
tigate the needs of the school and 
of the teachers as well, and would 
attempt to adjust both for their 


mutual advantage with a view to 


the somewhat distant future. To 
make a school a living, growing 
entity, always adapted to social 
needs, is a problem that requires 
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‘the plan of “alertness” 


the continuous modifica 
staff in order to avoid 
scholastic revolutions. 

building, therefore, ha 
with in-service training 
would seem more desi 


tion of 3 
the Need of 
Curriculum 
nd in hand 
Of teachers 
table than . 
operated at present, aa | 

The guidance program of hau 
school can have more than -the | 
immediate function of arranging 
for courses and even building up | | 
new curricula. It can fashion the 


staff to a new measure, not quick- 5 : 
of f modifed regulations, since the 


- modifications suggested relate only 


ly, but slowly, over a period of 
Many years, so that the rigidity of | 
organization and the inflexibility 
of the character of the teaching 1 
personnel will not stand so much © 
in the way of progress. ie 
MANAGEMENT DETAILS IN THE i | 
NEW PLAN Er 


Uniform examinations mp 
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validated achievement, prognos = $ 
and diagnostic tests. Classes vO 
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children expecting to transfer 
ls not operating under this 
In like manner, the giving 
d taking back of books, of 


dependently by departments 
found the need for each 
Jass, and not uniformly. 7 
Certain changes suggested hergin 
conflict with the rules of the Board 
of Regents. For experimental pur- 


done in 


poses, it should not be difficult to 


secure permission to act under 


to the place the various subjects 
occupy in the general set-up of 


~ courses in the school. 


There are numerous other de- 


tails of management, but none of 


them presents insuperable, or even 
material obstacles to the plan. 
For minds that are flexible 
Enough to admit of a new school 
Pattern, experimenting with the 


n . 
_ "CW suggestion proposed in this 


Paper should 


tov Pais 
tiguing prove to be very in 


should be “ this connection, it 
Minor sai ated that many of the 
make the inet Proposed to 
already k pian more effective are 

Operation in many dif- 
nla S To assemble them 
: ee to assist in the suc- 
o appeal to aro Set-up should 
bizarre © anyone as so very 


Cess 
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‘eadily Si existing school can 
*Petation T, ‘ed to permit the 
© new plan, there 


made at the end of terms for” 
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is no doubt that a new o Baniza- 
tion, no matter how large, would 
give the idea a better experimental 
trial. When a new high school is 
organized, the introduction of this 
plan should be seriously con- 
sidered. 


ARTICULATION WITH THE 
LOWER SCHOOLS 


It would be desirable, from the 
point of view of the high schools 
for articulation with the elemen- 
tary and junior high schools to 
be annual instead of semi-annual. 
The master’ program presented 
above is built on the basis of 
semi-annual admission from the 
lower schools. A considerable 
simplification would result if the 
frequency of admissions were .re- 
duced. Perhaps the same adjust- 
ments as proposed in this paper 
could be effected in both elemen- 
tary and junior high schools. Per- 
haps original admission of pupils 
to the elementary school could be 
into the kindergarten as frequent- 
ly during the year as practicable 
but from the kindergarten into 
the grades only in September. The 
idea of grades breaks down when 
the Bayne philosophy of operating 
the elementary schools is imple- 
mented and translated into prac- 
tice. When that time arrives, the 
enormous economy of annual pro- 
motions should be a deciding fac- 
tor in its introduction, Such 
modification would be of inesttma- 
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ble value to the high schools. 

the interim certain adjustments 
could be made. High schools that 
are near groups of: elementary 
schools could mutually agree to 
divide up, so that one high school 
admits only in February and the 
other only in September. _ This 
proposal is made only to assist a 
small high school to increase the 
number of parallel classes and thus 
make possible the wider introduc- 
tion of the proposed plan. 

The fear has been expressed 
that children. will be transferred 
from the lower schools -to the 
high schools on a purely chrono- 
logical, instead of an attainment 
basis, after the Bayne plan is put 
into operation. There are many 
who feel that the high schools 
will be called upon to instruct pu- 
_ pils deficient in elementary school 
subjects, and that, under the con- 
ditions that prevail in the high 
schools, adequate provisions for 


such instruction would be very dif- . 


ficult to make. As a matter of 
fact, these fears are no more valid 
for the fiture than they are now, 
since pupils are now transferred 
from lower schools with the same 
deficiencies in attainment that are 
feared for the future. Prelimin- 
ary experience with the Bayne 
Plan in the elementary schools 
seems to indicate a higher degree 
of ‘attainment in the fundamental 
skills than is being secured under 
the present conventional proce- 
dure. The increase in the num- 
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ticulation of the Seco 
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in the future than 

The high schools 
to look forward to 
the guidance information from the f 
lower schools will be such as to 
enable the secondary schools both 
to adjust the pupils into curricula 
consonant: with their aptitudes $ i 
and into streams of work moving: 3 
at their levels of ability. Indeed ff 
the operation of the Bayne Plan 
should be a vast improvement — 
Over present practice, not only for 
the elementary schools but for the: 
high schools as well. 
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CONCLUSION 


On the basis of all the evidence 
and on the basis of a caref ; 
study of all the practical aire | 
istrative problems involved, A 
conclusion seems inevitable EL 
great economy and far ae 
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ance given by Mr. 
eparing the master 
ch makes possible the 
ementation of the plan. This 
ever have been un- 
staken, however, if not for the 
attitude towards ex- 


perimentation shown by Der. 


One September morning a young 
boy entered a New York City 
On his daily pro- 


| in the shade and 
had so overheated his head that 
he could not thereafter endure 
direct sunshine; an obscure spinal 
difficulty of long standing, a bad 
Case of fallen anterior arches that 
‘made him almost a cripple, to- 
gether with other defects, placed 
the at a serious disadvantage in 
‘fie work of this period. The 
ue in the gymnasium 
donee agua severely handi- 
tind, a wholly unable to do 
his deg regular work that 
impatient a did easily. The 
"dube tuctor called him a 
e boy felt keenly the 
of the unkindness and 
aaa and he replied, 
Well > many other things 
: € teacher, with his nar- 


v t € inj 








Hymen Alpern, ` Principal į o 
Evander Childs High School, 
whose help and ctiticism have been 
of the greatest value. 
WALLACE A. MANHEIMER, ` 
Chairman, Health Education 
Department. 


Evander Childs High School. | 


- OUR NON-ACADEMICALLY-MINDED STUDENTS 


row view of education and life, 
was right from his point of view; 
the boy also, with his broader and 
truer view, was equally right. 

Life is more than gymnasium 
work, greater than any one school 
subject; it reaches far beyond the 
dimensions of any single phase of 
our experience. Nor can a single 
activity be isolated; and when one 
considers the interdependence of 
all things in this universe one is 
forced back upon the greatest 
question of philosophy: What is 
Unity? i 

It is surprising how easily one 
falls into a narrow fut of life, 
losing entirely the grand concep- 
tion of its ever-increasing dimen- 
sions. President Neilson is re- 
ported as saying: “Subjects are Im- 
cluded in the college curriculum, 
not in terms of their, value to the 
student, but in terms of their ex- 


aminability”,? thus excluding of » 





1The Educational Record Supple- 
ment, October 1936, page 93: 
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minimizing many of’ the really 
great fields of endeavor. At the 
Fifth Educational Conference last 
October Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie . Cor- 
poration, was on the program for 
an address on The Arts in Amer- 
ican Education. Instead of de- 
livering the address anticipated 
he proposed twenty-four questions 
for consideration and discussion 
by the audience. Thus he raised 
the fundamental question as to 
the value of capacities other than 
the purely intellectual, especially 
sensitiveness to esthetic impres- 
sions and creative capacity in the 
arts—contrasting creative and re- 
ceptive capacities. Further, he 
asked this question: “So far as the 
arts are concerned does a student 
genuinely interested in this field, 
have certain inner compulsions 
which will keep him hard and 
happily at work despite the ab- 
sence of any sword of Damocles 


in the form of an impending ex- - 


amination ?”2 Here we have from 
a distinguished scholar an appeal 
for full recognition of activities 
beside those purely intellectual. 
Someone (would that we knew 
who) has said: “The beautiful is 
whatever is worthy as an end in 
itself, not as a mere means to an 
end.” Taking this as a definition 
of beauty one instinctively feels 
its truth. With music, painting, 





2The Educational Record Supple- 
ment, October 1936, page 96. 
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sculpture, literature 
both prose and poetry 
ship, and the heroism 
courtesies of daily life 
existence satisfying, 
Hence this plea, fo 
it, though put in 
agitating questions, 
recognition of the 
life, that it may indee 


and we may save our soul, 
é . 1 8 Gf; 
n xl 


(includin} 
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and only fol 
t so we take 
the form. ofa 
for a larger 
beautiful in 


To every man there o 


N 
peneth 4 ay 
way, and ways, and a way; 


And the high soul climbs the | 


f 
p» 
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f 


high way while the low soul 
gropes the low; w 

And in between, on the misty - A 
flats, the rest drift to and fro. 

And to every soul there openeth, 
a high way and alow, _— 

And‘ every man decideth, which 
way his soul shall go.” | 

— JOHN OXENHAM. 


The increase of crime committed 
by youth of ages in the early 
twenties and even in the Jate 
‘teens, points clearly to failure 
the home, the school, the we l 
social environment to present a 
vivid and winning carr E 
high roads of life—the tru Tees E 
ways of living, after wb 
bravado seems coarse, S pn 
seems crude, and the mere P 
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of money, powel, or eee: jike 
as ends in themselves gi rain- 
the chasing of 4 yer rept 
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lations and control a Jo 9% 
protect society but 
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$ ich the root of the evil. Noth- 
e 


! : from without will avail much. 
| 


e must be wrought within 


formly be high and fine. “Thou 


= alt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self’ —not as much as thyself, but 
| ‘in the same way as thyself. Only 
as youth recognizes greatness far 


above himself, accepts a great chal- 


lenge, consecrates himself wholly 


to a great cause—giving, not re- 
ceiving—will he find life satisfy- 


ing, for then and only then is he 


“climbing the high way’. Our 
task and privilege as teachers is 


to reach, so far as we can, “the 


test, drifting to and fro on the 
misty flats’. Preaching will not 
do it. The teacher comes into 


-intimate relations with his pupils 


and reaches them through the pre- 
‘entation of subject matter and 
through activities of various kinds. 
= iei and the personality 
thei teacher indelibly make 
n ark upon his pupils. There 
other way, 
y riea will say: “You ask 
Cine ; Mpracticable and for most 
'Mpossible”, Listen to the 


noble 
Mod words of Ruskin: “But the 


er ; 
Much n English mind has this 


l 
br common with that of 
n all ¢ i that it intensely desires 
tion op oS the utmost comple. 
ei a taa ction compatible with 
thin "* +. While i 
: ile in 
88 we See or do we are k 






desire perfection and strive it, 
Ui it, 
we are nevertheless not to set the 


meaner thing in its accomplish- 
ment above the nobler thing in 


its mighty progress—not to prefer 


_ Mean victory to honorable defeat, 


not to lower the level of our aim, 
that we may the more surely enjoy 
the complacency of success,” 
Granted that we may fail to 
reach many. One should never- 


theless always be his own best . 


self towards his pupils. Many a 


youth has risen to great heights | 


because of his teacher; and in 
many cases the teacher never knew 
of the immeasurable good done. 
Far better to present high ways of 
life, even though they fail to 
reach all, than to offer lower 
ideals and thus hope ‘to reach 
a greater number of pupils. That 
the. development of the intellect 
alone may be damning and not 
saving is only too evident in every 
morning’s newspaper. We must 
so plan the educational curriculum 
and the environment that life will 
be beautiful, that tastes and ex- 
periences may be high and fine, if 
the coming leisure is to be en- 
nobling and not destroying. If 
anyone feels that the development 
along intellectual lines alone does 
or can produce integrated pet- 
sonalities, let him read an address 
of Dr. Percy G. Kammerer on 
“Integration of Personality" in the 
October 1936 number of the Edu- 
cational Record Supplement in 
which statistics show clearly the 
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fallacy of. such hopes. Dr. i 


Kammerer believes that the edu- 
cational process must concern it- 
self not with intelligence alone, 
but with the total functioning 
mind; that academic ability alone 
is not a sufficient basis for the 
prediction of later success. In 
1930 out of 344 college men and 
women examined (supposedly care- 
fully selected, promising material) 
only 2 were considered to justify 
employment, in a large depart- 
ment store. From 85% to 90% 
of high-ranking applicants from 
colleges were rejected; fewer than 
1% were considered to’ be’ poten- 
tial executives. Their personali- 
' ties were defective. Dr. Kammerer 
emphasizes three essential charac- 
teristics of an integrated personal- 
ity: (1) self-knowledge, (2) self- 
discipline, (3) self-direction. 


Two years ago the Association 


of First Assistants in New York - 


City High Schools appointed a 
Committee on Courses for Non- 
Academically - Minded Students. 
This negative title for that reason 
is objectionable; but no better has 
yet been found in spite of much 
deliberation and many requests for 
suggestions of a more satisfactory 
name. 
it generally indicates quite definite- 
ly the class or type of student for 
whom this Committee is working, 


namely, students having but little 


or no interest in book (academic) 






tive philosophy of educatio 
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lem was studied the larger, greater F | 


and more complicated did jt ap. ' 
pear. ‘But one fact was soon ‘obs 


vious: that our studies and delibera. | 


rather than dividing us; and in P- 
this is our strongest assurance that > 
we are on the right road to at f 
least a tentative solution of out f . 
problem. No final solution is or ; 


ever will be possible. Life moves; 
it never stands still. Out of al 


this preparation grew our a 
n fof 


this type of pupil. It tar # ni 
claim to perfection, to E. 
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E Tentative Philosophy of Educa- 

E tion for Non-Academically- 
Minded Students 


i ‘istration: (a) Syllabi 
type of -pupil and oo «1. Administration (a) Sy 


~ and courses of study should be 
` broad rather than intensive and 


C should be very flexible, always ‘sub- 


) ject ‘to such modification as the 


needs of any particular class may 


seem to require. 7 


tions were bringing us together Eo (b) A generous allowance for 


equipment will amply repay the 
outlay in fewer failures and in 
better morale and more significant 
results, | 
= (c) As the teaching of students 
in this work is far more difficult 
and makes far greater demands 
upon the nervous system of the 
teacher than does the teaching of 
academically-minded students, time 
allowance should be made in such 
teachers’ programs. Classes should 
smaller than classes of academic 
Students that more individual at- 


tenti A 
ention may be given to the stu- 
dents, 


II, 
a) 
manen 
eriorj 


Classification of Students: 
© release each student per- 
uy from his sense of in- 
i Bn of primary importance. 
mination Pa an early deter- 
ent sho i the course each stu- 
tegular uld take, whether the 

academic or this new 


Ourse, 
farther ore he shall have failed 





strictly sequential i 





- (b) Students may Ett often Eg 


do) lead very useful lives in fields 
of endeavor not highly intellec- 
tual. The intellect is only one 
side of life though a very im- 
portant one., n: 

III. Guidance: Great attention 
should be given to frequent con- 
ference, for accurate diagnosis, 
careful prescription, and friendly 
counsel. Teachers for such courses 
should be selected with the great- 
est care; they should be people of 


' broad background, culture, . and- - 


sympathy with young people, and 
open to new ideas and new ideals 
of education. . | 
IV. Courses of Study and Ob- 
jectives: (a) Each student should 
take some subjects in which he has 
evidenced some capacity and in 
which he is or soon will have 
some interest. Other much-needed 
subjects should not be neglected. 
There should be ample demand 
upon the energy, persistence, and 


ambition of the student, that his - 


character may be strengthened and 
not weakened. 

(b) Credit for courses should 
be based upon effort, progress, 
and a spirit of coöperation in the 
work, with less emphasis upon ac- 
tual standardized achievement than 
has been customary in secondary 
schools. Regularity and prompt- 
ness in attendance should have 


due weight. 
(c) Save for à few courses, 
n character, no 
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course should be repeated even. 


when credit is withheld, except in 
cases of excessive absence. 
(d) The emotional and esthetic 
nature should be developed and 
brought under control by the stu- 
dents that they may be masters of 
its strength and of the directions 

of its growth. r 

(e) Oral English should be em- 
phasized throughout the entire cur- 

riculum. j i 

(f£) Much attention should be 
given to art, music, physical train- 
ing, sports, health, literature; to 
the cultivation of good manners 
„and social charm; to everything 
that wins and holds friends. Clubs 
and group activities should be cul- 
tivated. : | 

(g) Courses should be pre-voca- 

tional rather than vocational; how 
far the first should lead into the 
second is a matter for the most 
careful consideration. Many courses 
should be avocational to develop 
self-resourcefulness in preparation 
for leisure. Many phases of shop 
work -may be to help in adorning 
and equipping the home. All stu- 
dents, both boys and girls, should 
take manipulative work. 

V. Teachers’ Attitudes. Teach- 
ers should be optimistic in work- 
ing with students, looking for the 
best and being generous with praise, 
but honest withal. These students 
have, most of them, been trodden 
down for years: praise will help 
them to rise and live. The mere 
expectance of fine things often 





inheritance © 


Makes thera possible for st 
with inferiority complexes, . 
VI.. Methods: (a) . 


$ 


udent ` 


Students 


responsi 
l e 
fo dev 
whether great or small. 
has, 


wo 









loping whatever ability he 


should compete with themselye È vI Extra-curricular Activities 
far more than with Others, | This ki (io called): Games, sports, athlet- 


does not imply isolation or ane 
lack of cooperation with fellow : 
students. Teachers should frond 
time to time present to students 
clear evidence of the prora 
made. 3 2 A 


(b) Definite and understands 


able objectives for each course $ 
E 


a 


goals should frequently be indi- A k 
cated to them. Preaching is to E i 
be avoided. Character is alwaysa fF 


should be set up before students 
and their progress toward such 


side product. + 

(c) Work should be dignified 
and made attractive and important — 
to students as means to ends de- . 
sired by them. While teachers 








= 
he 
bg Se 
ees 
— i 
a 
r; | 


should commence with goals to be 


reached soon, gradually more dis- 
tant goals should be brought n 
ward and the perspective of sa 
lengthened, always keeping ee 
the field possible to the bis 
and using thoroughly fami jar 
perience and material. 
(d) Students shoul 


‘have their attention cal fe 


ment; i 


improve 
and imp compare 
not 


tus should x 
nditions : 


progress 
present sta 


‘ tus 
with former CO at st 
compared with the Pa pad 

¢ their fellow SOF feel sure 
O be ma € His 


student must 


ora é. 


f ability r 





ics, © 
dramatics, 
E music, chorus singing, etc., etc., 
= should be provided for all stu- 


lubs of all sorts, debating, 
photography, ensemble 


dents. 


ko ok * 


In reading the preceding, one 


development of the Will, as the 
fundamental thing in every sane 
scheme of education. Arnold Ben- 
nett stresses it in “How to Live”. 
William James long ago told us 
that very few pedple live up to 
_. their possibilities—never get their 

“second wind” in their endeavors. 

Any plan that does not develop 


Re the Will is doomed to failure. In 


Our survey of so-called adjustment 
ei we often found some that 
ing j: made simply by omit- 
he any (or. all) things that 
ed any difficulty to students. 
IS Vitiates su 


Pletely, Petha ch a course com- 


tS thin Ps the most impor- 
‘ig ae in any educational plan 
culties ind Pupils to meet diff- 
persisten obstacles fearlessly and 
= i and to Overcome them 
ible with so much of our 

6 5”. 
ity, it ; aY is its su 
able la e 


perficial- 
“ss, and the inevit- 
‘termination, will, 


cha : Š 
‘acter in pupils 


Stren 
t 


iş Comm: 
| MMittee hag Proceeded 


bility; but he is responsible — 


notes the emphasis laid upon the ` 






differently, 


ing courses 
Students an 


Instead of emasculat- 
Prepared for academic 
id thus leaving incoher- 
ent and disconnected material for 


y constructed to 
meet the needs of this type of pu- 
pil. Difficult matters beyond their 
powers have not been included. 
But many matters that are within 
their powers, at first those that are 
moderately difficult, later those that 
are more difficult, but all within 
their capacities though not without 
effort, have intentionally been in- 
cluded. No educational scheme 
wholly lacking such material is 
worthy of serious consideration 
These. courses should appeal to 
earnest students willing and eager 
to make the most of themselves 
in ways within their capacities. 
Confirmed truants and extremely 
lazy pupils will not fit into these 
courses any better than into aca- 
demic work. Neither will disci- 
pline cases—unless the need for 
discipline has been created by 
failure to provide instruction 
adapted to this type of pupil. 

In the matter of determining 
credit for a course large weight 
should be given to earnest, honest, 
persistent endeavor to overcome 
difficulties—not to run away from 
them. The glory of successful work 
should be emphasized always and 
everywhere. The achievement of 
one student should rarely if ever 
be compared with that of another, 
save in strictly sequential subjects, 
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as their capacities almost always 
differ greatly. But each pupil may 
well compare his status today with 
what it was six months ago and 
note the progress made. This is 
of great importance and educa- 
tional counselors should not fail 
to emphasize it frequently in their 
conferences with pupils. 

Likewise, ample provision must 
be made for developing integrated 
personalities. Education must not 
‘be lop-sided. President Farrand 
several years ago stated that Cor- 


nell had made a mistake in hasten- 


ing the technical education of men 
studying to be engineers; hereafter 
they would be required to take 
- broader courses, in languages, his- 
tory, economics, social science, etc. 
Good manners, courtesy both of 
the heart and in the external be- 
havior, are of great importance in 
securing and maintaining high so- 
cial and business or professional 
standing. Customary forms of po- 
lite correspondence, speech, behav- 
ior, and appropriate dress require 
constant cultivation. Provision will 
be made for instruction and the 
formation of proper habits on the 
part of pupils in all courses. To 
make one’s self likeable is no small 
undertaking; neither are the re- 
sults small. An habitually friend- 
ly spiric and a cordial manner go 
far toward creating a charming 
personality, one of the greatest as- 
sets that anyone can have. 
Students should be trained to 
play as well as to work, Espe- 
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working day is to be still 
Shortened as now seems hion 


ceived careful cons! 





further 


probable. The discover 
interests and the dey 
hobbies and .avocations 
importance and clear] 
the domain of the 
would be well, too, if the sch 
should furnish facilities wher 
gtaduates might continue to d 


pecially in social groups, such as- 
dramatics, 


the like. 


A large committee usually gets : 


y Of student 
clopment of 
are of great ai 
y lie within 

School, Jp 
ool 
eby. - 
evel. 
op such avocational interests es. 


ensemble instrumental _ 
music, chorus singing, forums, and 







nowhere within a reasonable time, 


if ever. One of reasonable size 
can work more effectively. Yet 
this Committee wishes to obtain 
constructive 


Standing Committees and also from 


representatives of at least the major 


subject associations. Their experi- 
ence and wider view-points should 
bring most helpuful suggestions of 
improvements in our WOFK: as 
rangements were made some a 
ago to effect these conferen 
Invitations from Assistant Sopa z 
tendent Frederic Ernest will Fic 
less be sent out shortly. va the 
ters received bearing Be a 


. ittee 
f this Committ\ 
work o Jeration, 3$ 


yet co: 


us. 
all others that may Bi adations 

i ecommen® p 
No findings of * i Com 
could safely be made “fr ; 
mittee without revision paio 
tical classroom exper! 


criticisms from all fF 





` work 


BEC: people wh Ér 
; __-superintendents, principals, teach- 


¥ s hoped that this may be possible 


in the near future. 
The. success Or failure of .the 


of this Committee will ` de- 


end almost entirely upon the 
o will carry it into effect 


ers, and, most of all, the educa- 
tional counselors. Teachers in high 
schools, especially in senior high 
schools, have so long been trained 
and experienced in teaching from 
the subject-matter point of view 
that it will not be easy for them 
to re-orient themselves to a differ- 
ent point of view absolutely nec- 
essary for success in the work here 
proposed. Subject-matter lines of 
demarcation will to a large extent 
disappear—or at least become very 
faint. Except in the’ strictly se- 
quential subjects, achievement tests 
will occupy a far smaller place 
than hitherto. The emphasis will 
be upon the progress of the indi- 
Nidual pupil and not upon the rel- 
ative progresses of different pupils. 
There will be many forms of ac- 
ae chiefly not of the strictly in- 
ið tee type; teachers will need 
=i ituate themselves to esteem 
Sie ri of high value and not 
sat low intellectual work in 
ae Or in usefulness to society. 
stance. Presents unnumbered in- 
Without where men and women 
ment ha great intellectual develop- 
worl ve nevertheless blessed the 
(and so themselves) by 
cial sympathy and abiding 
to right social wrongs. 


Cir SO 


If a teacher beliey 





pupil there are possibilities of vary- 
ing degree of greatness, he is al- 
Most sure to stir some latent power 
Of capacity—but often not of the 
kind expected. The interrelations 
between and among different fields 
should be brought out. 


A member of the Committee ; 


visited Providence to meet Dr. 
Richard D. Allen, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Schools. He 
has developed the Group Guid- 
ance plan and has done much to 
perfect the use of cumulative rev- 
ords in connection with both group 
counseling and individual counsel- 
ing. The general plan was started 
by him in Providence ten years ago 
and for a’number of years has 
been in full operation in elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high 


“schools throughout the city. The 


Inor Publishing Company issues 
four volumes written by Dr. Allen, 


called the Group Guidance Series, 


‘containing complete directions for 
teachers’ use in every phase of the 
guidance work. Emphasis is laid 
upon group guidance. It is 1m- 
mediately evident that a counselor 


meets pupils in a class more in- 


formally and therefore more inti- 
mately than when meeting pupils 
individually. It is more effective 
and revealing than individual coun- 
seling alone, and when both are 
used together the best results are 
obtained. ‘The qualifications of an 
educational counselor, however, are 
very high, and rightly so, as he 
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is really the key of the system for 
all pupils placed under his care. 
In Providence the number assigned 
to a single counselor ranges from 
200 to 300. Dr. Allen gives the 
qualifications as follows: One who: 
(1) is able to arouse interests and 
enthusiasms in the subject taught, 
(2) has ability as a leader of pu- 
pils and as an orientation teacher, 
(3) 1s able to relate the subject to 
practical fields of work, (4) is 
sought by pupils for advice and 
help, (5) seeks contacts with young 
people, outside of the classroom, 
(6) leads clubs and activities, (7) 
has social service interests, (8) has 
made home contacts, (9) has shown 
ability to win coöperation of other 
teachers, (10) does not arouse an- 
tagonisms, (11) has shown ability 
to stand criticism, (12) has shown 
unselfish leadership, (13) has a 
scientific objective attitude, (14) 
prefers to measure —not guess, 
(15) has interest in research prob- 
Jems, (16) is efficient in clerical 
routine, (17) sees an opportunity 
for research in clerical routine, 
(18) volunteers to do extra work, 
(19) has proven to be adjustable 
and patient, (20) has a construc- 
tive attitude, (21) is willing to 
train for the work, (22) has the 
spirit of service to pupils, school, 
and society.? 
From the above it will be seen 
that the educational counselor will 


8Inor Group Guidance Series, Vol. 
IV, page 150. 





be in a position to make 
the enterprise; he may ki 
intentionally, 

ness or from 


OF wreck d 
a ll it, un. 
tough unprepared. _ 


sition, Many excellent 
lack the qualifications for 
sition, 


It is too much to expect the ot y 


tire high school staff to be unani- 
mous regarding the 
recommendations to be made by ` 
the Committee, Fortunately, hu. — 
mans are made in different molds, 
or life would be intolerably monot- — 


onous. But it is very desirable 


that all of us attempt to see the ~ 


viewpoints of others, even if we 


cannot even then agree with all of — 


them. Constructive suggestions and 
advice will always be welcomed. — 
Courses and syllabi have been — 
prepared in different fields for the ‘= 
first year. Emphasis has been laid - 
upon the importance of manipula- 
tive work, art and music, codpera- 
tive work, sympathetic social rm 
tions, and all that develops peon 
ality of a high type. To TA 
and hold friends and acquaitt 


| skills 
is one of the most aoe re- 
: i ; 
to be acquired and mile details 


ceive due attention. 7 “bë 
concerning the courses i i he 
less be presented later, i. sted 
conferences shall Ti 
revisions where NEC, he tent? 
We would emphasize ©. phus 
at ; 
tive character of all th Committe 


far been done 


from lack of Personality - 
characteristics essential to this po. i 


teachers ; : 
this po. K | 


different 


Se ae "= 









ay 
> 


tant 


ig 
yill 
gation an 
two | 

extended deliberation and experi- 


_. ment. 


probably continue its organi- 
d its work for a year or 
onger that the results of more 


ence may be available in prepar- 


ing its final report. 


“In closing may we quote from 
a recent address 
Conant of Harvard University: 
“Directly ahead of our civilization 
lies a complex problem of transi- 
tion and revisison. To work out 
its solution, complete freedom of 


_ thought—which includes, most em- 
~ phatically, a disciplined 'imagina- 


tion—is clearly the first require- 
A second requirement is 
a profound respect -for personality, 


rh 


by . President | 





beginning with the person 


the child, A third is the spirit of 


sympathetic interest and codpera- 
tion between Specialists in all fields 
of knowledge, that wisdom may 
not linger while knowledge flour- 
ishes. And a fourth, beyond a 
doubt, is faith in the ultimate 
vindication of the highest’ moral 
values without which the zest for 
life must perish.” 

‘And a still greater Teacher has 
said: “See that ye despise not 
one of these little ones,” and also: 
“But many shall be last that are 
first; and first that are last.” 

STEPHEN EMERY. 
Erasmus Hall High School. 


LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 


We have been emphasizing in 
our history classes the importance 
of the European background in in- 
Hencing American history. Every 


-high school graduate has heard of 


Oltaire, 


Robespi 
Disraeli, a Soe oN 


nd of less prominent fi 
u ; 8- 
Ya Metternich, Hargreaves, Stein, 
Mir and will probably never 
minor m names long after the 
l i of their periods have 
ma Ma Ow many of these 
individ, = will have heard of 
va als like San Martin, Boli- 
gudo, O'Higgins, Fran- 


ür Ontea 
> Who played as great a 


a Juarez 
© in 
an 
other Portion of the 





world, one which today is rapidly 
becoming more closely associated 
with the United States than are 
European countries. Perhaps it is 
more important for our high school 
boys and girls of today, who may 
be the leaders in 1950 or 1960, 
to know the background and poli- 
cies of these new world figures, 
than to know those of- the figures 
who have hitherto been stressed 
in our history text-books. More 
and more the eyes of Americans 
are turning away from the old 
world and focusing southward on 
the Latin-American nations. Here 
are rich markets for out surplus 
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products, here are sources for raw 
materials indispensable to us, here 
are picturesque lands easily reached 
by our travellers, remnants of an- 
cient cultures which still fascinate, 
~~ and here are the countries in which 
lie the hope of the United States 
for future peace through codpera- 
tion. f 


It had long been the plan at 
James Monroe High School to 
make available for its students the 
facts of Latin-American history 
as they affect our country. To this 
end, a class was introduced last 
semester which met daily for one 
period, on a volunteer basis, to 
‘study the histories of our southern 
neighbors and their mutual in- 
terests with each other and the 
United States. The underlying aim 
of the course was to promote a 


better understanding of the inter- 


relationship of the countries of the 
western hemisphere, particularly the 
relations between the United States 
and Latin America. The specific 
aims were to present scientifically 
the history, culture, economic life, 
and attitudes of the Latin-American 
countries with a view towards clar- 
ifying the position of the United 
States with regard to them: to ac- 
quaint the students with their out- 
' standing leaders, past and present: 
and to trace the history of the Pan- 
American movement. 


As a basis for discussion two 


text books were used, Sweet, A 
_ History of Latin America and 
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‘For current topics, 


Ñ 53 The People a „i 
of Latin America, his Ras : 
particularly for recent events Other 
materials used ` were slides, Sa 
pictures and motion pictures aa 
the Museum of Natural Histon, j 
the New York Public Library N 
a private collection. om 
was required to report. oral 
one supplementary reading 





Mor 


ing to the course. Some of the È 


books reported on were; = = 


E. L. White, El Supremo. 


W. H. Prescott, Conquest of 


Mexico. _. - 
Peru. 


Andes. 


` 


querers. | Bs 
W. H. Hudson, Green Man: 
SiONS. | 
A. F. Tschiffely, 
divided into two parts, 
Ride. 


the Hf 


made on newspaper at 
also articles in ett ns 
the National Geographie 
rent History. jont 
The group was conduct > a 
same basis as t a 
recitation class, 45 
i daily an 
given p f 
being held from ose were re pire 
1 
several map stu ai 


The work ° 









W. H. Prescott, Conquest of ; 
I. B. Richman, Spanish Con Y 


Tschifeys Y 


> yi, 


Na theirt wars 
following 


| Pat of the term being devoted to 
b the history of the Latin Ameti- 
k. can countries UP to and including 


for independence. The 
problems were consid- 


ered in the first half: 


er. 


Each Student 4 g | 
ly on 
Which P. 
included novels, biographies, traya $ 
books, and history books pertain. 3 


Carleton Beals, Fire over the P 


What conditions in Spain 


and Portugal led to explo- 


ration and search for new 
lands. 

How the physical and topo- 
graphical features of the 
new world had a contrast- 
ing influence on the future 
population of North and 
South America. 


. How the social, economic 


and cultural contributions of 
the Aztecs and the Incas 
compared with those of the 
North American aborigines. 


. Why the Portuguese and 


Spanish explorations took 
place mainly in Latin Amer- 


ica rather than in North 
America. 


- Colonization and the estab- 


lishment of Iberian civiliza- 


tion, particularly in Mexico 
and Peru, 


- How the colonial economic 


condititons compared with 
those of our own country. 
How the colonial social 
conditions compared with 
those of our own country. 

e Spanish system of co- 
jasi government in Latin 
li as compared with 
=j colonial systems in 

wn country, 





9. The wars for Sp 
dependence and how we 


were affected by them, with ` 


emphasis on the causes; the 
influence of the United 
States, and the achievements 
of San Martin and Bolivar. 
The second half of the term em- 


-phasized the modern developments - 


in the Latin American countries 
from the winning of independence 
to the present. The following 
problems were considered: 

10. How the military dictator. 
ships in Venezuela, Colom- 
bia and Ecuador developed 
in contrast to the develop- 
ment of democracy in the 
United States. 

11. The backward countries— 
Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, 
in contrast to our own back- 
ward states. 


12. Argentina, Uruguay and — 


Chile. 


13. Brazil—empire and repub- 


lic. 

14. Why the closeness of the 
republic of Mexico has been 
of particular importance to 
the United States. 

15. How the United States has 

become of increasing im- 
portance in Pan American- 
‘sm and international rela- 


tions. 


16. Economic conditions, indus- 


trial problems, and com- 
mercial aspects of Latin 
America and their impor- 


£ 


tance to the United States, 
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i7. How the social and pôli- 
tical conditions in present- 
day Latin America compare 
with those in the United 
States. 
i8. The future of Latin Amer- 
ica and its importance to 
the American citizen of 
tomorrow. 
The method of approach to these 
problems was through such ques- 
tions as: Why did the American 
colonies unite to revolt against Eng- 
land, whereas the Latin American 
- colonies carried on individual re- 
bellions? If you had to live un- 
der a colonial government, which 
would you choose, the Spanish 
system or the English system? Why 
is the United States a federated 
republic whereas the Latin Amer- 
ican countries are independent 
states? 


The results obtained from this 


course of study were hi 
factory. The subject 
dently appealed to th 
mind. The students 


ghly satiy 
Matter eyj 


who partig. 
pated in the class were enthus 4 


cgtee consider- 
allowed 
that “if 
uced on. 


to an astonishing d 
ing that no credit was 

There can be no doubt 
such a course were introd 
a wide scale in our City hi 


schools, it would yield dividend `a 


the promotion of a more amicable 
understanding of and sympathy 
with the problems of our Latin 
American neighbors. 


MANDEL SHAPIRO. 


James Monroe High School. 


Note: Attention should be called : 
to the splendid material on Latin 


America that is contained in the 


Foreign Relations of the new ; 
American History syllabus.—Asso- ; 
CIATE EDITOR. 


ADJUSTING THE MALADJUSTED 


The fifth week report card has 
just been issued. Here, there and 
everywhere in every high school a 
group of first term students comes 
to the fore. Why! They. have 
failed in all their work and now 
the problem arises, What is to be 
done to help this group! It is 
at this point that many schools 
start their work to discover the 
why and wherefore of the failure. 
It is at this time that a poor 
foundational record is, discovered, 
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poor physical, mental or get | 
equipment. Whatever ‘the a 
may do for this group it ie a 
tasted failure and it has 
handicap to start with. 
Evander Childs, throug 2 
and Grade Advisers, at capil 
long way to eliminate 7 joto 
tion. The school reache 3 helps 
the elementary 
roblem 
solve the P ve school. okt 
steps into 4 a m 
Economic conditio 
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a ių more necessary than ever before 


that there be no loss of time in 


getting the child launched on his 


high school career. To help the 


child select his school, the First 


Term Grade Adviser is sent to the 


elementary schools. Her work is 
not to bally-hoo for the school but 
(1) to explain the courses offered 
at Evander Childs High School, 
(2) to tell what a General Course 
i; and what one’s record in ele- 
mentary school must be to insure 
success in that course, and most 
important of all, the futility of 
selecting a school because of its 
location rather than the one that 
is best suited to the student’s needs, 
(3) to explain the course of study 
given in the Commercial Course, 
its content, what is expected in the 
business world of one seeking a 


Position and the importance of a 


800d record of attendance and 


| Punctuality; (4) to show the wis- 


pg selecting industrial work 
— beginning of one’s high 
career when one knows that 
a academic work in the elemen- 
"y school offers difficulty 
One Month be , 


fore the new t 
Bins applicati — 


É ons from the ele- 
T schools are sent to the 
ee ools. The applications that 
o been issued by Dr 
sion and the High School Divi- 
is term - use for the first time 
for the n ould make it possible 
Much bet a Schools to do a TERY 
before r Suidance job than ever 
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the toa. of heard: data, 
ATES: thee a Ey is the student 
lowing: teal OF Ee ol. 

g: 

Student’s general rating 

Class-group — Bright — Nor- 
mal — Slow ; 

Intelligence Quotient 

Scores of standard achieve- 

ment tests in: i 
Reading, Arithmetic, Spell- 
ing and Composition 

Individual subject ratings— 

10 subjects in all 

Special Aptitudes 

Disabilities and Handicaps 

A Statement by the Principal 

“Will the applicant be able 
to pursue the course chosen? 
If not, state reason for your 
opinion.” 

It is upon the receipt of these 
applications that Evander Childs’ 
First Term Grade Adviser starts 
her work. Approximately one 
thousand applications are filed each 
term, _ Every application is inspected 
by her and the applications of the 
following groups of students re- 
moved: 

(1) Students who have had 
their fifteenth birthday. 
We presume that the 
great majority of students 
entering are 13 years and 
6 months to 14 years, 
Students who have been 
marked for a special 
“Physical Handicap’ — 
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E. Cardiac, Chorea, Deaf- 
ko ness, and so forth. 

(3) Students who have been 
especially designated for 
outstanding work in a 
field in which a New 
York City high school 
gives a specialized train- 
ing—Music, Art, Tech- 
nical Work, and so forth. 

(4) Students whose achieve- 
ment tests show them to 
be very much below nor- 
mal, especially -in read- 
ing, composition, spell- 
ing, and grammar, 

(5) Students whose choice of 
course seems at great vari- 
ance with their achieve- 
ment as indicated on the 
application sent by the 
elementary school. 

Having separated the applica- 
tions, the parent of every student 
whose application. was removed is 
sent a letter by the Principal, Dr. 
Hymen Alpern, inviting the parent 
to call upon the First Term Grade 
Adviser to discuss his child’s choice 
of a high school course. This con- 
ference taking place as it does 

while the child is still attending 
the elementary school, has proven 
to be a most effective and fruitful 
piece of guidance work. It is this 
very contact which frequently is 
the occasion of a parent and a 
student unburdening their difficul- 
ties and in consequence setting up 
a better understanding between the 
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this work has been due to the very 
tne coöperation of the principals 
a of the 8B schools of the upper 


parent, the student and the a i 
After a conference with ie a 
it is not: uncommon to have of 

aa 


second and a third conference with i ‘Bronx. These principals feel free 

the child. These interviews ha SẸ all times to call upon Evander 

revealed that on many occas `. Childs for special high school 
7 so 


= information, to send the parents of 
Ee their graduates for interviews, and 
when filing applications of their 


graduates with us they go to no 


neither parent nor child has taken 
the matter of a “choice” of a hinia 
school very seriously, the E E 
making the decision according ca $ 
the choice. made by most of „his i t 
friends from the elementary school, $ 
Parents are most surprised to p ú 
find out that along with the four S 
year Academic and Commercial § 
Courses given in our New York P- 
City high schools there are four Ẹ 
year high school courses being of-  Ẹ 
fered to girls in Cafeteria Manage- 
ment, Beauty Parlor Management, — 
Dressmaking, Costume Design, and | 
to boys in Men’s Tailoring, Fut 
Designing, Shoe Designing, Elec- 


item called for, helping Evander 


giving as true a profile of a child 
as is possible. The items ‘‘Spe- 
cial Aptitudes and Special Disabil- 
ities and Handicaps” when prop- 

erly noted go a long way toward 
helping the high school to help 
the child. : 


the elementary school, there are 
some who select the wrong course 
and the wrong high school, and 


° ° . its : 

trical and Radio Work in all ! ia oe 

branches, Air Conditioning, Print- — ee t aa detected very early 

eh =a Cutti and so forth.” ge alter registration in high school, 

The spas oa unending (> ie meet with failure. These are lo- 
ere are cou : 


cated at Evander Childs by making 
à survey of every elementary school 


record card on the day the student 
registers from the 


eq? d. 

meet every child’s ability and ne? 
these conference 

As a result of * his origin? 


a child may continue í ade of elementary 
Aa Evander ilds © School. Tt is on this first day that 

plan to en his a plication an those sty denti: -wh y 

he may recall his app h school, truante who have been 


ittepularh, who have attended very 
- itea in the elementary school 
Ta lewed. It is interesting 

ch the expression on the 


Tace 
Ment E student when his -ele- 
ary School 


have it sent to another me train 

ore: giving him the sper se 

ing he wants. In cine esto s, 

feel he has a better Meas of = f 
ing of what the high $ | 







our city have to ° er that brought ¢ record card is 
f succes? | ; > ~ torth and he is reminded 
deal 0 re ps! at j inde 
A great ae oye n 8B he w 
en) as absent seventeen 


Evander Childs has 


end of trouble to complete every: 


` Childs in its guidance. work by 


In spite of the advice given in 





8A fifteen days mand leven half 


days and nine half days, and in 


days, and so forth. It is at this 


time we take occasion to explain 
how with such a record it is im- 


possible to succeed in high school 


and to explain that absence is the 
one greatest source of failure in 
high school. | 

The student whose record card 
shows persistent deficiencies is in- 
terviewed at this time also, and 
his special problem, as far as we 
can see it in the light of his card, 
is explained to him. A 

With faith and hope in o 
hearts we launch our one thousand 
entering students on their high 
school careers. It seems but a shott 
time before the school’s first mark- 
ing period has come around. Work 
with those not succeeding starts at 
once. It has been a great source 
of encouragement and joy to see 
how materially the number of stu- 
dents failing at this time has de- 
creased from term to term since 
this system of guidance has started. 
If there are any who have failed 
in all their work, the Deans ar- 
range at once for an interview with 
the child and the parent. The 
parents of those failing in two of 


three major subjects are sent @ 


letter notifying them of their 
child’s failures and giving — 
very material ways and mean 

an Soe the failing child. They 
too are told that the Grade Ad- 
viser would welcome @ visit of the 
parent. The Grade Adviser at- 
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ranges for an interview with each the case that is di 
and every one of these children. 
It is at this time that the school’s 
tutorial squad is called upon. They by the Deans. 
stand ready to assist these, our 
weaker students, and they do a very aged. 


fine job. 


Evander Childs High School is 


constantly stressing “Pupil Happi- friends are Progressing and her | 
ness,” and pupil happiness goes child is not.” AR 


hand in hand with pupil success. 
‘The child who is accomplishing 
something, the one who is succeed- 
ing, is happy. Our slogan is “Every 
child in a high school, but in one 
which gives him work in which 
he can earn a measure of success.” 
This, to be sure, means constant 
vigilance, constant follow-up and 
continual adjustment. pe 
Evander Childs High School is 
particularly fortunate in having 
Deans who are thoroughly familiar 
with the many high, trade, com- 
mercial, industrial and continua- 
tion schools in our city and who 
have gone through very thoroughly 
the problem of adjustment so that 


ficult and 


day remark js: " 


If that parent 
the school to help her 


She will later on when the 


Reaching out into-th 
schools, using and 
the . records they have kept, ‘and 
making the elementar 


y school chil- 
dren realize that their record cards 


e elementary 


are guiding sign posts ‘have done 


much to bring success to students. 


who thus far have known only 
- failure. 


This, to be sure, has been 
an amount of work. 
many hours and much energy, but 
it is an investment that has brought 
most fruitful and 
turns. 


GENEVIEVE A. O'CONNELL, 


First Term Gráde Adviser. 
Evander Childs High School. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE 1,500,000 WITH 


EXCEPTIONAL 


The testing of intelligence indi- 


cates that it tends to result in what 
is known as the normal curve of 
distribution. In its volume on 
“Special Education: The Handi- 
capped and the Gifted,” the Com. 
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that throughout the 
there are approximate 
half million children 
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l ae of the 
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White House Conference ji 
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ror students. Six per cent of 
a total school population is thus 
laced on the upper level of the 
distribution scale. Much has been 
done to aid the retarded student. 
Uniform programs have been 
adopted in many school systems 
to prevent the spread of failure. 
However, little that is of a uni- 
form nature has been planned for 
those with exceptional intelligence. 

Fundamentally there has been an 
awareness of the problem.- The 
Report of the Committee on So- 


‘cial Studies of the American His- 


torical Association has stressed the 
need for the development of lead- 
ers, and has urged, in its frame 
of reference, “the creation of rich 
and many-sided personalities” as 
one of the goals of education. 
Daniel C. Knowlton, in the June, 


= 1930 issue. of Junior-Senior High 


School Clearing House, says, “It 
iS essentially the business of the 


provide every incentive 
=) developing the latent powers 
an 


abilities of the children in 
its charge,” In 1935, 


Superior Students” 
yY the First Assis 
wok City, 
inite attempt 
ng done in 
“partments to 


“Educating 
was published 
tants of New 
This is the first def- 
to indicate what is 
the various subject 
See to give those with 
tg gone intelligence opportuni- 


- celeration. 


Maxim, Tealization of their 
um earning capacities, 

iis s Ss by those in charge 

by the n Coupled with awareness 
classroom teacher. There 


Warene 
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ee 
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iS general agreement that more 
attention should be paid to the 
Superior students, ‘The question 
of method remains the pitfall. 
Different schools have urged dif- 
ferent procedures, Activity pro- 
grams, the project method, self- 
activity, learning by doing, the 
development of life situations in 
the schools, — these, and many 
others, are part of the slogans 
adopted to indicate that the su- 
perior students are given adequate 
opportunities for the fullest self- 
development. 
Of the various plans in use, two 
seem to be most prevalent—the 
rapid- promotion plan and the en- 
richment method. Under the 
former, those of greater intelli- 
gence are able to graduate from 
the secondary schools in three or 
three and a half years, instead of 
the normal four years. Opportunt- 
ties for maximum learning Ca- 
pacities are rarely given, the sole 
purpose resolving itself about ac- 
Those who are bright 
fret over the slow pace adopted 
fos the average, become bored 
very quickly, are indifferent to 
teacher suggestions, and thus be. 
come disciplinary problems. Ake 
advocates of rapid promotion reel 
that these difficulties can be over- 
come by pushing the student ahead, 
that by this magical device me 
are ridding the school of a pro 
lem. This is obviously no solu- 
tion. It is merely a transfer to 
the next educational institution 
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with a thankful ie... t” at- gargantuan proportions. i 


titude. 

The enrichment method is more 
widely applied. New courses are 
added to the curriculum, and old 
courses of study are rewritten. 

More emphasis is placed upon 
collateral readings, museum trips, 
visits to courts, factories, and the 
like. Weekly, monthly, or term 
reports, based upon source ma- 
terial, are required. Dramatiza- 
tion is adopted. A class news- 
paper is edited. Scrapbooks are 
used. Class committees are re- 
sponsible for current events. The 
bulletin board plays a prominent 
part in the class program. Charts, 
. graphs, cartoons, and other visual 
aids, are prepared. Through these 
multiple achievements, advocates of 
enrichment vision great student 
enthusiasm, interest in the task, 


which is the highest type of mo- 


tivation, an adjustment to needs 
and abilities, and, with this feeling 
of satisfaction, no accompanying - 
disciplinary problems. ‘There has 


been a readiness to act, hence the 


acting has caused satisfaction. * 

The impossibility of the above 
program in the New York City 
secondary schools is evident. Be- 
cause of the point system - and 
Regents requirements, a given num- 
ber of subjects must be taken. 
The enrichment program may be 
used for one allotted period; but, 
where a student carries four of 
five major subjects, four or five 
such periods daily would assume 
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_bate, and so on, the 


tem, together with tim 
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And yet, 


writers on the subject of enrich, 


ment urge the adoption. 


| i Of their 
program without regata to time 
or space limitations. Collateral 


readings, alone, if requir 
different departments, 
ously tax the student. 
to this the making of 
writing of articles for a 
paper, the preparation 


ed by five 
Would seri. 
If we adq 
chatts, thew 


for a de. 
amount of 
work entailed would be tremen- 
dous. This is in no way meant 
to attack the enrichment program, ` Ey 


$ 
T) 


If used in one subject, under or 


present school set-up, it has com- 


xy 
ae 
AE 


mendable features; but if used in $ 


ie 


all subjects, simultaneously, and $- 


for the same group, too many dif $- 


space are available, it has only § 
limited application in our schools. A 3 
The problem thus becomes clati- - a 4 
fied. That the superior student — S 
should be considered is evident. = 4 
How to do it is the crux of the - f 


> 


ficulties emerge. Unless time and È X 
i 
| 


s t- lA % 
difficulty. Allowing one Aers AE 
‘ment to enrich its work and nego 


: a 
lecting enrichment in other wer 
ments is not the solution. 
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: oom 
not the child in the history * ’ 


i oom, 
the child in the mathematics f 


; d, 4 a 
whole child must be ange | | 


a: S 
etc. Under our pom prai 
usia fel- 
for class periods, with pm, a 
erence material available i 
rooms, with laboratories : 
physical science ie aa ict 
enrichment program Srv" >= Z 
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$ l sibility. The breaking-down 
oR ¢ subject barriers into a core 
= Ol. 


riculum, such as the Virginia 
plan, in which centers of. interest 
„lone ate taught, makes the plan 
feasible. Dalton contracts and 


~~ jmilar experimental procedures al- 


low room for enrichment; but 
under our New York City school 
planning, such elimination of time 
and subject ‘requirement is not 
possible. ' 


Nor is the so-called Honor 


~ School, established in some of our 
-, secondary schools, an answer to 


our difficulty. Subjective grades 


form the basis of admission to 


this school-within-a-school. It is 
decidedly not life-like. The feel- 
ing of leadership present in the 
tegular class section has passed. 
Leaders are pitted against each 
other, and one only will predomi- 
nate. Essentially there is the same 
Course of study. but with a swifter 


tempo. There is a slight enrich- 
Ment; but, fundamentally, it is the 
Plan of 


rapid promotion. 
thus c tux of the matter would 
Fine to be that the classroom 
= er alone can bring about the 
Firm conditions, whereby those 
Bence o 2 exceptional intelli- 
n be iven ° 
Pottunities aven maximum ap 
Seme 
a 'Mpossible, 
n-a- 
these School of Ji 


Cse : 
teacher Mitations, 


and a school- 
ttle avail. With 
. the classroom 
Ost T who feels the 
Whereb irectly, must devise 
€ superior students 


> 


school program . 





can avail themselves of facilities 
for the fy 


llest development of 
their capacities, The matter was - 
brought home to the writer who 
discovered a number of students 
in his American History classes 
who were anxious to participate 
in activities beyond the assign- 
ment, the suggested readings, and 
the class discussions. Such a 
keen interest was displayed that 
enrichment for them had to be 
considered. . 

In the section on history and 
civics in “Educating Superior Stu- 
dents,” Samuel Steinberg makes 
three recommendations — enrich- 
ment of course of study, pupil 
activity, and segregation. The last 
suggestion is purely administra- 
tive. The first two suggestions 
were of use. Here was a group 
of students anxious for additional 
material in their history work. 
Their keen interest resulted in a 
mode of procedure developed in 
a codperative spirit. | Meetings 
were held during study periods 
and after school hours. As a 
result certain definite procedures 
were formulated. These may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. A rapid overview was given 

of each unit in the term 


plan. 
a) With the overview as 
a basis, a codperative 
guidance outline was 
developed on the 
blackboard, 


b) The unit was then 
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richment. 


a) Collateral _ references 


were suggested. These ~ 


included essays, bi- 
ography, travel books, 
historical treatises, and 
- imaginative literature. 
b) Floor talks and de- 
bates were arranged. 
c) Plays were written and 





administration. 


rectly by the students with 
the teacher 


ground. 


in the back- 
` ie ie po 
á. Class discussion was on a. 


nomic, social, and for 
eign affairs of each E 
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3. Floor talks, play reading, and aa 
debates, were conducted di- 


ra 
Me 
a 
a 
af 


D. 


keg: 
TE 


give-and-take basis, students 


them, and the outcome was pleas- 
ing to all. 

‘Some may say that the pro- 
gram is an impossibility in the 
normal time period allotment. 
The writer would like to add 
that the experiment was con- 
ducted with a doublers’ group—a 
class meeting two periods a day. 
Further, that the class consisted of 
forty students of whom twenty- 






illustrative of an experiment that 
aided a group of exceptional stu- 
dents. Failure to allow them the 
fullest development of their ca- 
pacities entails serious educational 
problems. The whole school pro- 
gram would seem, at the present, 
to be beset with too many ad- 
ministrative shackles. May we not 
expect that our teaching devices 


read - to the class. constantly challenging state- of Fst Wives Exadbionel Is. N “will be remodelled so that we may 
(“Out of the Red,” a ments and asking for au- | all students iel i i be develop methods whereby the chal- 
play dealing with thorities. | Sai}? activity. Thus, some prepared lenge of this one and a half 
Hamilton’s Financial 5. The blackboard formed 2 Ro: foor alle eri ade : tags million will be satisfactorily 
Program; “Hail, Co- vital part of every lesson. others kept ceupbodks, ‘Exch oll answered ? 


lumbia,” the story of 
the XYZ Affair; “Ju- 
dicial Supremacy,” the 
court proceedings in 


Students drew charts an 
diagrams for the cla 

The result was an en 
that spread to all studen 


ss to seee 
thusias® 
tsin the | 


tivity was worked into the lesson 
in its proper place. Each activity 


BENJAMIN SELLINGER. 
Seward Park High School. 


the Marbury vs. Madi- group. Minimum and nai SCHOLASTIC SABOTAGE 
are 
son case, and so forth.) assignments were prep a group | Tho Eeikddan >. «2 . 
, $ . i - t d t himself, b 
d) Short stories dealing but among the averse t0 | ticle speaks ing title of this ar- who has allocated to y 


there was 4 decided 


eloquently of the 


a process of supererogation, the 


broken up into sep- f) Graphs and chant sire for self-expression. was voluntary. Bier. feels ; 

arate topics, for each wete drawn, such | r Not all students participated. that mani features of the above i 
et 7 gri ri i bar graph indicating it is almost impossible in a large program can be used K ftably ; 

i evised. ` i i i 4 

p rs and a as of the s group E ji ES Di ee r~ na a one period class, and have : 

; = ? ne Staph for part; e been used. Play writing, for ex- P 
maximum assignments the rise and decline af result was eminently satisfactory, ample, was used with another 4 

were made. the merchant mari on Fair criticism of one another, a group with great success. The ; 

2. With the necessary material a chronological a a productive in dustry, and an open- scope of the (ere Ek 7 
allotted in this fashion, at- dential chart to ini mindedness were developed. Stu- itself to projects of this kind. 7 
tention was turned to en- cate the political, eco- i dents were doing what interested - iente coaie edie We 4 
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with specified historical e Ara ertia” wie “Motional State of this writer, when position of arbiter of the school x 
periods and with his- participate “of the lessons tende Pupils come to her with the in- offering. Ipse dixit. Latin is of 
torical personages were . The tempo and more e formation that they have been ad- no value. Therefore, let's abol- 
written, to become —— ere 24 ai not to take her subject, ish it. A pupil studying that 

e) Scrapbooks of current but so well Pidi Be ik Boe The emotional state is subject will be wasting his time, 
material were kept by pupils pane or the a had a ‘ghtened, when she discovers the Therefore, don’t elect it, Fut 
class secretaries, each to the Se ia j f Set to be one of her colleagues, thermore, don’t protest. The 
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mighty one has spoken, 
Board of Sulperintendents_ thai au 
thorized the inclusion of Latin 
in our high ‘school curriculum 
Should take notice. They should 
feel rebuked! Haven't you heard? 
The past is dead. It’s time to 
bury it. That's my -idea of scho- 
lastic sabotage. 

I am not among those who feel 


A u- 


_ that the study of the classics is 


the only road to education. The 
days of scholasticism and the hu- 
manities have passed, at least as 
far as secondary education ïs con- 
cerned. There is no one road, the 
traversing of which will result in 


the educated man, we submit, not 


even that traversed by the em- 
bittered colleague, who would an- 
nihilate us. Indeed we exhibit 
him as a small sample of the 
failure resulting from the path 
he has taken. Might we not by 
inverse sabotage use him as a 
shining example of what not to 
pursue, and, therefore, by a subtle 
use of the fallacy of the undis- 
tributed middle, suggest—yes, in- 
sist—that, ipso facto, Latin should 
be our pupils’ chief subject of 
study? If only some devastating 
statement could be invented by this 
writer to crush any pedagogue, 


. who would dare to say, “This or 


that subject is of no use. Don't 
take it” Talk about scholastic 
indoctrination! Indignation knows 
no bounds! | 

There have been included in 


the courses of many secondary — 
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; schools during the 
~- , years subjects of study 






Past twen}. eo 


that reqnj.. i 
little intellectual effort ite 


enormous influx of pupils into 
schools has necessitated the wig 
diversification of the school 
ing. Many pupils cannot d 
work upon Which secondar 
cation was Originally founded, 
creation of perpendicular or 
tegrated specialized curricula 
able to the peculiar aptitude 
these individuals is one of 
great contributions which scie 


Suit- 


nce 


has made to the art of education $ 
We must now recognize the faq S 
that the conventional academic sub- a 


jects, instead of being a challenge. 
to certain types of minds, really. 
constitute for them a barrier to ~ 


education. For many the approach” ft 
must be motor rather than intel- `` 


lectual, and for some it must be ~- 
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al, in order to arouse sufficient in- l 

terest on their part for education 

to be pursued at all. | a E 
Curricula in fine arts, mec eg 


cs, commercial © 
> . 


, omi 
arts, home econ abe 


education, the numerous vocatt 1 
and prevocational courses, ee 
tion to the old academic i - et- 
have crept into the ep 0 
ing as an obligatory adap needs 


tne 
the educative process rleti body: 
ding S$ 


of our expan have recog 
Observant educators ©”. demic 
nized that many pupils in eved 


5 
high schools have metey, the - 


time, that the fault A he 
offering, and that ep 


w , ' 
Ís must ; 
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conform with the child and ‘not 


vice versa. 
The diversification of the cur- 


- -icula has imposed the necessity of 
both educational and vocational 
guidance upon the principals of 


our high schools. If the school 
is modified to suit the needs of 
the child, it is essential for the 
child to know about it, so that he 
can make wise choices of the ma- 
terials at hand. Careful courses 


-giving suitable samples of various 


types of work can contribute to 
the guidance program. Some day 
our junior high schools will fully 
accomplish their function as ex- 
ploratory schools and thus assist 
in the more adequate adjustment 
of the school to the needs of the 


pupils. All this is recognized by 


the writer, but none of it seems 


like a valid “reason for throwing ~ 
` the classics out of the curriculum. 


Good guidance should be distribu- 
tive—in all directions — towards 
the classics for some, as well as 
away from them for others. 

. Recognition of the varying ap- 
ng of the pupils is not enough. 
et Sven curriculum the sub- 
ject matter must be stratified to 


Conform wi ‘ in 
Be with the vatying ability 


of the pupils. Under the 
Conditions existing in our high 


schools T a 
ins complete individualization 
„n uction is not practicable. 


: i s e o 
| aK srouping is distinctly de- 


S a matter of f h 
Stra ; or fact, the 
a lig oe of Subject matter and 

Stouping . are just as im- 






portant as ‘the 
Specialized curricula, -To give pu- 
pils Material that is below the 
dignity of their minds will de- 
Senerate them. To give others 
work they cannot accomplish makes 
a mockery of free education. What 
good is it to be free to do what 


you can’t accomplish? The modi- = 


fication of the school, however, to 


fit the needs, tastes, and Capacities - 


of the pupils can go on without 
permitting the process of ampli- 
fication of types of study to 
crowd out all subjects which are 


‘not distinctly adjustment courses, 


or courses “sanctified” by their 
practical or vocational application. 
Somewhere in the world we must 
develop scholars, bibliophiles, lit- 
terateurs, archaeologists, and re- 
search historians. 


Over the last twenty-five years 
Latin as a subject in high school 
and even in college has gradually 
been losing ground. Many of our 
instructors have arrived at their 
present educational level without 
benefit, if such it is, of training in 
that field. These teachers fall 
into two classes: those who retain 
a humility in the face of all they 
don’t know, who want to learn 
more, although perhaps not in the 
field of the classics; and the other 
class, who are well satisfied with 
their personal attainment and are 
convinced that it has resulted from 
the particular educational course 
which they have pursued. By a 
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logical process of mind, © 


both revelatory and diagnostic, 


they conclude that only their way, 
certainly not the “Appian Way’, 
will lead to intellectual success! 
Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 
Within recent years there has 
been a swing to the humanities. 
President Hutchins of Chicago 
University argues with force for 
the use of the great examples of 
the past, indeed for classical edu- 
cation, as the foundation of gen- 
eral education. In the November 
(1936) Harpers, he states: “Our 
erroneous notion of progress has 
thrown the classics and the lib- 
eral arts out of the curriculum, 
overemphasized the empirical 
sciences, and made education the 
servant of any contemporary move- 
ments in society, no matter how 
superficial.” . . . “Every educated 
person should know the colossal 
triumph of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans and the great thinkers of 
the Middle Ages. If every man 
were educated—and why should 
he not be?—our people would not 
fall so easily a prey to the latest 
nostrums in economics, in poli- 
tics, and, I may add, in educa- 
tion.” ... “I add to grammar, 
or the rules of reading, rhetoric 
and logic, or the rules of writing, 
speaking, and reasoning. The 
classics provide models of excel- 
lence; grammar, rhetoric, and logic 
are means of determining how 
excellence is achieved.” 
President Hutchins is not the 
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E ‘only modern protag 


j 
on: 

value in the didn” a 
Nicholas Murray Butler 
technical and Popular a 
advocated a gteater a 
the humanities. His attitude on 
the study of Latin ig abl A 
pressed in the. followin aa 
tion of a statement made b 


Sees 
President r l 


rticles, has 


s 


be guided in this matter: 

question put in your letter is 
important for the young A 
cans of today, who look forward 


tO preparing themselves in their. ‘ 
school and college life for intelli 
gent understanding of the world 
in which they are to live and for 
participation in its many-sided ac- A 
tivities. To my thinking, knowl- | 


edge of Latin is a vital part of | 
any school and college prepara- 
tion for the world of tomorrow 
which is to be in any wise ade- 
quate. Latin is not only the basis 
of all of the so-called Romance 
languages of the modern world, 
but it is the key by which alone - 
can be unlocked the stupendous 
amount of knowledge and oe 
which the Romans possessed Be 
transmitted to the world for over 
one thousand years. ~- ad 
“Our modern philosop'y sly 
our modern law — knowl- 
understood without an princi 
edge of the fixie h i 
ples of that law wal 
gave to the world. 
the Latin language 
of the greatest mae 


ttention ' to 4 


yhim P- 
to a young lady who Wished tp $ 
“The p, : 
very an 
meri- 













TEA 


the human mind, including the 
writings Of historians such as 
Caesar and Livy and Tacitus, of 
orators such as Cicero and of 

ts such as Virgil... 

“To study Latin is to study the 
beginnings of the life which we 
now live and which the young 
people of today will have to live 
a few years from now. There is 
no way to understand what is 
going on in the world today that 
compares with a knowledge of 
how it came to be going on, what 
were its causes, its origins, and 
its earlier history. i 

“By the study of Latin, intelli- 
gently and thoroughly pursued, all 
of this knowledge may be put 
at the disposal of the student òf 


today and tomorrow.” 


As an outgrowth of Dr. But- 
let's influence the course at Colum- 
bia College has been modified 
ed bi Tequire two years 
Honk cen A quotation 
icle on the new cur- 
fer at Columbia College, pub- 
a in the Sun (January 9, 
ie an make this clear. 
it the new program which 
k $ effect in September; 1937, 
in the ite two-year sequence 
sty ei a, replacing to 
otientaties t, the Present required 
studies Course in the social 

and the sciences” 
© new humaniti fan 
to ihe i ites course, said 
Riven in 5 tst of its kind to be 
ducted k y Sg, will be con- 
€ coöperation of 


“The . 





the departmen 
Latin, En 
literature, 


nts Steek and 
glish and comparative 
fine arts, music, philoso- 
cm tee 
ill meet four 
hours a week in the first year and, 
in the second year, two hours a 
week, with lectures given by rep- 
resentatives of the various de- 
partments.” 
The points of views of these 
educators are, in this writer's opin- 
ion, too extreme for high schools. 
It should be conceded that it is 
desirable to spread the school of- 
fering to include instruction in 
contemporary life in all its phases. 
Nevertheless, we must not permit 
the influx of huge populations 
into our schools to crowd out the 
intellectually élite, and to kill off 
the fine and the refined elements 
in our mental life. Much as we 
may be opposed to intellectual 
snobbery in education, just so 
much must we be opposed to the 
utilitarian concept. There is room 
in our schools for all types of 


‘education, which means that the 


narrow advocacy of the classics 
would be just as objectionable as 
is the policy for their complete 
elimination. 7 
Within recent years ability 
grouping has been going on with 
some degree of success. This 
ability grouping, as far as Evander 
Childs High School is concerned, 
is reflected both lin the subject 
matter of the syllabus and in the 
stratification of the student body. 
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“Special” courses, and courses in 


“civilization” have found their 
way into the curriculum. These 
courses indicate the modification 
that should enter the conventional 
syllabus. While the pupils who 
are diverted into the special courses 


are of the weaker type, we con-. 


tend that what they secure of 
educational value is on a par with 
any of the work they do in the 
secondary school. Perhaps our vi- 
triolic colleague might change his 
point of view, if he attended one 
of these classes, not as a student, 
of course, but as an observer. 
Among these dull normals he'd 
find many illuminating ideas ex- 
` pounded, which would make him 
revise his own ideas and no longer 
subscribe to the principle that the 


HIGH POINTS 


THE LIBRARY AND THE 
MODERN SPIRIT 


It is a platitude in modern edu- 
cation that the study of the past 
is significant only insofar as it il- 
luminates the present. For it is 
the present world in which the 
child lives, and contemporary prob- 
lems are those with which he must 
cope. Hence current events are 
emphasized in history classes, and 
reviews of current books in Eng- 
lish classes. i 

The object of this list, there- 
fore, is to provide similar oppor: 
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‘social esteem in which 


one ‘hold, 
of the Va. : 
P tocedure, j 
mplication 
the writer 


himself is a criterion 
lidity of an educational 

If there is any mean į 
in the previous remark, 
hastens to disclaim it. 
she hopes for is tolera 
autonomy for a minority 
group. She has no one 


nce and — 
Us on + oe] y 
scholastic 
formula — 


for education, indeed she believes PO 
She holds no $ 


there are many. 
thesis against her colleague's sub. 


ject. She believes in letting him : 


live and being allowed to live her- _ 


self. There’s room for all of u $ 
in this moving world. De gustibus § - 


non est disputandum. 


FLORENCE D. TOWNSEND, f 


Chairman of Latin Department. : 


# 


Evander Childs High School. ` : E 
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tunities for study and evaluation BY 
in our libraries. may 

B For a variety of reasons, largely 3 
financial, our libraries ate "i d | 
almost exclusively with “a tis 
long-established merit.. ` 

no doubt that such WO oppor i 
in libraries, and that Ns P oo f 
nity to read them E o more 

vided. But a library | in ade 


s ef ath 
Oey hs SS 
3 "w 


ja 
than that. It must pi d and 4 
dition an opportun ya os | 
0 0 
evaluate the est 5 fol 


books. If the library groo. 
and supplement the © 
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i approximate ever more nearly the 


actual conditions of living, if the 


- child's power of critical evaluation 


js to begin to function, under 
guidance, as it is going to func- 


tion throughout his life, the new- - 


est books must be well represented. 

The objection will probably be. 
made that many of the books that 
will find their way into such a 
collection will prove to be of 
ephemeral interest, devoid of last- 
ing value. In answer to this we 


maintain that even though only 


temporarily conspicuous (like the 
best sellers of a decade ago), they 
are significant crystallizations of the 
immediate, the present, the world 
in which we are living. The deci- 
sion as to which of them are per- 


- manent may safely be left to pos- 


terity. But the fact that genera- 
tions of men have not yet sifted 
them should not deprive their pre- 


sent audience of the opportunity — 


x begin the sifting. It seems 
" us irrelevant whether or not 
nthony Adverse” will be read as 


- avid ` . 
ly a &eneration hence as it is 


ae That it touches a sympa- 
i a now cannot be denied. 
y = dren are entitled to feel 
me — to admire the book, 
"tes ange their minds about 
i a u will about other 
education ; © life for sama 
Una, te Preparing them. 
ibn, udtedly, every high school 
b Some contempora 
ooks, We feel, however, cit aia 


OKs ar 
e k e 
not present in sufficient 








numbers, not fen 
. ua “a FA 

-iin emphasis, nor supplemented 
y 4 program of renewal, with the- 
entire Program guided: by an ap- 
Preciation of their importance. Our 


specific program calls for the fol- 
lowing: 


. suff- 


1. The collection should contain 


at least three hundred pub- 
lications, 


the main body of the libra- 
ty, and conspicuously placed 
in a central location. 

3. It should be supplemented 
steadily by the prompt pur- 
chase of books that are win- 
ning wide audiences. (A 
central advisory committee to 
recommend desirable pur- 
chases to all high schools 
could be established, and a 
local committee in each high 
school could make the final 
decision.) 

4. This collection should be 
made use of by the classroom 
teacher, who should recom- 
mend them and refer to them 
as frequently and as insist- 
ently as teachers of history 
do with the daily paper. 
(Thus, in the course of class- 
room study of a “Tale of Two 
Cities”, for example, there is 
no reason why “Anthony 
Adverse”, “Gone With The 
Wind”, and others like them, 
should not be reported upon 
and discussed. Similarly, “In- 
side Europe”, “The Memoirs 
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of Lloyd George’, etc. arc 
just as pertinent in history 
classes). This too is being 
done by many progressive 
teachers, but not with the in- 
sistence, the regularity, and 
the emphasis that the con- 
temporary deserves. 

The list of books appended here 
is provisional. It is meant to be 
suggestive, not dogmatic. When 
che principle behind its compila- 
tion achieves the universal accept- 
ance that it deserves, a committee 
will be chosen to replace it and 
to supplement it periodically. And 
so that the list may be really rep- 
resentative, the committee must 
provide in its membership’ ade- 
quate representation for belles-let- 
tres, science, and social science. 
Technical works, and books deal- 
ing with the fine arts, crafts, etc., 
do not belong in a list of this 
kind, because of their appeal to 
special interest and a limited au- 
dience. As nearly as possible, 
every recommended book should be 
universal in its appeal. 

All Quiet on the Western Front 
—Remarque. 

Arrowsmith—Sinclair Lewis. 

It Can't Happen Here—Sinclair 
‘Lewis. 

The Good Earth—Pearl Buck. © 

The Jungle—Upton Sinclair. 


Gone With the Wind—Margaret | 


Mitchell. 


Long Remember — Mackinlay 
Kantor. 


LY 


So Red the Rose—Stark Yo 


The Forty Days of Mus 
—Franz Werfel. i 

The Case of Sergeant Gr 
Stefan Zweig. 


Kristin Lavransdatter — 
Undset. 


Ida Elizabeth—Sigri d Undser 2 a 
Pelle the Conqueror—Andetson +s 


Nexso. 


Anthony Adverse 


— Hervey 
Allen. y : 


Personal Histor y— Vincent 


Sheean. ` 


The Way of a Transgressor— $. 


Negley Farson. — 
Inside Europe—John Gunther. 


I Write As I Please—Walter x ; k 


Duranty. RF 


Millis. | 
The Autobiography of Lincoln 
Steffens, — 
America Comes of Age— 
Siegfried. 
Their Master's  Voic 
Rorty. 7. P 
a Guinea Pigs—Kal- 
lett and Schlink. 
Skin Deep—M. C. Phi 
Marie Antoinette. — 
Zweig. 
British Agent—Bru 


Andre 


e — James 


lips. | 


ce 


An American DO 
— Victor Heiser, A 
The Arches of the 
day Sutherland, M.D. 





>. 


ung. i 
Dagh — 


ischa 


Sigrid. 


x s 
T Pya . a>) 
Lee L 7 ~=” as 


The Road to War— Walter 


stefa® a ahi g 





Mortis- ax, 8; 
n n i 
Fifty Years ails Odyss i 


ERES i: 
Halle ‘so eae 


Rats, Lice, and History—Hans 


‘Zinsser, M.D. 


A Surgeon’s Journal — Harvey 
Cushing, M.D., Logan Clenden- 


gA Country, My People—Lin 
Yutang. 

The House of Exile— Nora 
Waln. 

North to the 
Morrow Lindbergh. 

Outposts of Science—Jaffe. 

Crucibles—Jaffe. 

Creative 9Chemistry—Slosson. 

From Galileo to Cosmic Rays— 
Harvey Lemon. i 

Stories in Stones—Menzel. 

An Almanac for Moderns and 


Orient — Anne 


= Green Laurels — Donald Culross 
' Peattie. 


The Universe Around Us—Sir 
James Jeans. - 

The World of Light—Bragg. 
Concerning the Nature of 
Things—Brapp. 

The Story of the Atom—Harrow. 

Eminent Chemists of Our Time 


. —Harrow. 


Be 
own 


hemoth—Hodgins and Mag- 


The Unfinished : Business of Sci- 
“NCe—Furnes. 


The 


ae Restless Universe — Max 


A 
SN, Anthology of World Poetry 
atk Van Doren. : 


A 
Nf Anthology of World Prose 
ark Van Doret, 
Mary HAAas. 


Ab ' 
taham Lincoln High School. 
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AN INTERPRETATION op 


PROGRESSIVISM IN s 
PHYS 
EDUCATION woe 


A young college graduate who 
was prepared to teach both type- 
writing and physical education ap- 
plied for a Position to teach the 
former. The supervisor who inter 
viewed her said, “Well, you should 
be successful in teaching type- 
writing because your physical edu- 
cation training should enable you 
to maintain military discipline”. 
Fortunately we have traveled a 
long way both in our philosophy 
and in our practice from being 
militarists. This idea of physical 
“training”, the physical “culture” 
of the faddists, the body building 


_ “systems” of Europe have each in 


turn had their influence in this 


. country. Only comparatively re- 


cently have the terms “physical 
education” and “health education” 


= become popular. They are still 


considered misnomers by those who 
view this work in its broadest in- 
terpretations. 1 ae 

This phase of education has be- 
come purified by the progressive 
educators who saw in it the great 
possibilities which we now claim 
for it. It was the psychologist, 
the sociologist, the philosopher, 
the scientist, the physican who 
made play socially respectable, and 
educationally indispensable. It was 


they who made us cognizant of 


our own potentialities and have 
enumerated for us out responsibil- 
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‘ities to education, and to society.” 


Their conviction that democracy is ~ 


and should remain the “American 
Way” has become ours, and we 


have set about to reorganize our 


programs, our methods, our equip- 
ment, and our training so that we 
may contribute the realization of 
this objective. 

To be more specific, let us con- 
sider briefly the principles which 
‘should govern the organization and 
administration’ of progressive phys- 
ical education. | 

1. The growth and development 
of each individual as an integrated 
person, and the best possible ad- 
justment of each person to his en- 
vironment should be our first con- 
sideration. | 


2. Essentials to growth and de- © 


velopment are: , 

a. Freedom of activity 
Freedom of expression 

c. Freedom from emotional 
tension or strain 

d. Freedom from drains of 
infection or of remediable 
physical defects. 

3. Essentials to adjustment are: 
Friendliness 
Understanding 
Social approval 
A possibility of success 
Satisfaction in accomplish- 
ment 

f, Discipline l 

4, Discipline ís social behavior 
which may be called controlled ad- 
justment. It is not concomitant 
with development of adjustment 


ean > 


a a 






or self-controlled enthusias 
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it is self-controlled fr 


5. Physical health sha} 
phasized, not as an objec 
self but as a means to be 
living, ` 7 

6. Health, Character 
zenship are abstract social 


tive in it. 


: ualities 
of variable standards. f ae 
in pupils to attain increasingly 


higher: standards of b 
be stimulated: It is 


sibility of the teacher to be sensi. 


tive to social situations arising from =a 
individual or class activities and tọ 


utilize them in the formation of 
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attitudes which will lead to the ` 


recognition and development of 


education. 


relatively higher standards of be- y A 
havior in the pupils. Herein lies 
the greatest challenge to physical 
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7. The organic development of 


the individual is but one phase of 
our task. Besides physical powch 
we are responsible for the ne 
opment of neuro-muscular pe 
of interpretative judgments, 4 a 
pulsive emotional drives. 
these contribute tO the 
ment and adjustment © 
personalities. et 
evaluated in terms of 


tives. =.’ should 
8. These activities them 


Ka íf a 
emphasized which 
‘ selves to use during ssion: 
sure outside the 
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they 
so organized t i ed 
with the least pos 
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k n the part of the teacher., Student 


leadership should be used in every 
sible: situation. 
10. All problems of administra- 


“tion that require the formation of 


rules Of regulations should be pre- 
sented to a representative student 
body for discussion, and as far as 


F possible, their suggestions should | 
3 „at least be given a trial. In order 


that democratic principles may not 


be violated, this procedure shall 


prevail in the administration of 


the department and the classes 


alike. 
11. The program, its adminis- 


tration and its. administrators must 


not be allowed to become static, 


- but must re-evaluate their effective- 


ness in terms of a constantly 
changing society. 

12. The physical education de- 
partment should take every oppor- 
tunity to correlate and integrate its 
work with that of other curricular 
Of extra-curricular activities. 

13. Unless the principles which 


physical educators adopt as theirs 


ate applicable to education in gen- 
eral, they are not sound. 
B Education has a peculiar 
a pran- to make. These are 
z k © sign posts which guide 
ee hi physical educators to- 
i “es each principle can 
f ha ia with equal emphasis to 
eviden, a general, it becomes 
sorbed i at we have become ab- 
. et the ranks of those who 
futu ously concerned about the 


te of 
our great democratic so- 
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the responsibility of its dir 
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Dorortny L. ZIRBES. 


Port Richmond High School. 


APPLICATION OF GENERAL 
OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 
TO COMPOSITION 


Composition teaching is an ex- 
cellent means of achieving many 
of the fundamental, important gen- 
eral objectives of education. The 


aim of giving the students a stand- _ 
ard for measuring life is accomp- 


lished when they write composi- 
tions showing the relation of stor- 
ies and characters to life. By 
writing such compositions and ones 


about their homes, friends, and en- 


vironment, they set up a valid 
standard for measuring life. The 
objective of social-mindedness is 
also reached through composition 


work when the students work to- 


gether on a class project in which 
each one does one chapter. For 
this work they have to abide by 
the decision of the group in se- 
lecting titles for chapters and in 
selecting the best chapter in the 
class for the final book. A third 
aim, enjoyment in living, is ac- 
complished when students are 
made through composition assign- 
ments to recognize all the little 
pleasures in their lives which they 
may take for granted, such as: 
interesting characters tO be seen tn 


trains, sunset in the city, a bridge 
at twilight. This aim 1s also ac- 
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complished in another way for the’ 
more gifted pupils when they learn- 
the joy of creation in writing 
poems, stories, or essays. A fourth 
aim, a sense of humor or pro- 
portion, may be gained through 
composition assignments on such 
subjects as “A Day When Every- 
thing Went Wrong”. 
ing on this the students are led 
to see their little difficulties and 
troubles with a sense of propor- 
tion, an important objective has 
been reached. Thus composition 
teaching accomplishes not only the 
obvious aims of cultivating the 
imagination and the social art of 
expressing one’s self, but it also 
achieves many of the more remote 
ELEANOR FLINT SMARIDGE. 
Julia Richman High School. 


HOBBY DAY IN CIVICS TWO 


A lesson originally designed to 
renew the flagging interest of pu- 
pils in Vocational Civics in those 
difficult end-term days turned out 
to be one of the most interesting 
and valuable in the term’s work. 
This was “Hobby Day’, a day 
which stretched itself over the 
course of a full week. 

‘It came as a climax to the “Wise 
Use of Leisure Time” unit. Pu- 
pils had been preparing them- 
selves for some days to exhibit 
in class concrete examples of 
their hobbies, plus, of course, oral 
explanations for the uninitiated. 
The hobbies exhibited covered an 
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unusual 1 ge. 
successful were: 


If in writ- 


<a 
T 


Aviation: exhibition of ai A k 
models (rubber-band ee ee 
some of which were . ye 
flown in the Classroom, 

Astronomy: exhibition ing ; = 
planation of celestial ‘cha 

Chemistry: exhibition of a E 
ratus, plus the perfona a 
of. several simple ‘experiments A 
which had the cla T 
with wonder. 


Cee 
Tae 


Science: with microscope and all ff 
and students crowding around ia 


aha 
Sus v at 
re 
f 2 


to get a peep through the 
microscope at the fly’s wing 


on the slide. > 
Sewing: girls modeled in a mod- Aa 2 


est fashion parade, dresses | 
they had designed and made. 





Knitting exhibits, stamp collec- p : 
tions, drawings and pastels, and a z ; 
few clay modelings, were 4 fw f 


other exhibits. 


That our “Hobby Day” was, to l 


our students’ way of thinking, ê 
successful one in every W?) a ae 
could be no doubt. They {oean 
it interesting, instructive, Ai. 
stimulating. Just how "i A 
educationally, and how val 
fitted into the term's work, hi 
evident in the questions ae 
came spontaneously arf 
ils in the short ques jemonsttt 
which followed ¢€ 


r 
tion: ou of i 
«what started J 
ot 5 , 42” 
at you enj oyed ! 













SS gaping P 


$3 ` 


“How many hours a week do 


: ou spend on it?” 


“Does it cost much to carry on?” 
_ “Ts it easy to learn?” 

“Does it require any special 
kill or ability on your part?” 

“Do you think it may lead you 
‘ato a field of life work?” 

‘In what vocation could you 
put this hobby to use?” - 

Louis WALINSKY. 

Abraham Lincoln High School. 


OUTLINING VIA STOMACH- 


APPEAL 


Teeth-gnashing occurs when, 
after carefully planned lessons on 
outlining, the class turns in speci- 
mens with the whole as a part, 


-like this: 


My Hobby 


I. My hobby 
II. Origin of my interest 


= and so on; or with repetitious and 


overlapping topics. 

How is it possible to convey 
to extrovert minds some sense of 
classification, division, and sub- 


: n in a piven. compl f 
ideas? 8 plex o 


have worked. 
In the first plan, the subject 


at j 
i my to be outlined is thought 
4 pie. The student draws 


th 


a Circ] 
© symbolizi : 
; ng the pie, and 
“Signates it 8 pie, 
tering te 


as the subject by let- 
Hobby,” or what- 
IS, across the circle. Next 
himself the key-question; 





Here are two plans that | 





“Into what big divisions 
ns Subject fall?” 
von a eh “ge 
i represented by a 
topic.) He draws on the “pie” 
sectors corresponding in number to 
these divisions. Now the topics 
designating the “big divisions” are 
written into the respective sectors. 
It will be clear that if the stu- 
dent makes the whole-as-a-part er- 
ror in his thinking and labels one 
sector of the pie, “I. My Hobby,” 
he can be readily made to see the 
nature of the fallacy from the 
diagram that he himself has drawn. 
This corrective effect is likewise 
obtained when it is a question of 
repetitious or overlapping topics. 
The other device concerns the 


‘teaching of the more detailed out- 


line. It will be recognized that 
the restaurant menu as a literary 
form is practically an outline in 


itself. Copies of the menu of a 


local restaurant are distributed to 
the class. The teacher points out 
that the items of food are arranged 
in groups, each of which might be 
the subject of a main topic of an 
outline, while the items themselves 
might be the sub-topics. Thus the 
first group would constitute Ap- 
petizers,” with the items arranged 
thus: 
I. Appetizers £ 
A. Tomato juice 
B. Fruit cup 


C, Oysters. 
And so forth. 
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forbāde 


forbade 
defects de’ fects 
decade decide’ 
condolence con’ dolence 
romance . ro’ mance 
despicable despic’ able 
sacrifice sacrifis 
genuine genuine 
impotent impo’ tent 
panacea ` pana’ cea 
era error 
clique klick l 
gy effigy (gi) 
frustrated frddstrated 
route rout 
entire en’ tire ` 
BONERS 
revere 


The teacher had left the room 
and put us on our revere. ` 

Revere Beach is near Boston. 

Paul Revere rode through the 


night to warn people of their 
danger. | 


deficit 
As the fireman ran up the 
stairs of the burning building to 


save the boy he fell down and 
died of a deficit of air. 

We had a very deficit period 
this afternoon. 

Dillinger was a deficit of 
mankind when he killed all the 
poor people who did not want 
to give him money. 


err 
The girl's homework was cor- 
rect with the exception of one 
err in her first problem. 
= The teacher said that err 
meant to forgive and was very 
rarely used, 
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The little boy was 
of the darkness. ` 


A. 
bet 
K 


corps _ 
In a morgue one will fing | 
. Many corps. dd 
bade | | 3 
The man bade $50 


l and the 
chair was sold to him 


1, O 
; eG 


His bade was very hi 


h but it 
did not help his paste eer : 


ard 
‘ex 


eo, 
lly 
ES ORA 

£ k- 


era À 
After an era the girl fina 
kept her appointment. e 
decade i 


SAI 


kí; 


We had decade people on our ] 
bus ride. SS 


‘ 


The savages tortured him un è R 


] 
a 


til he died of martyr. 


Every boy that goes to a foot! =F 


ball game helps his fellow stu f 


dents by cheering them on to E 


victory for their alma BRE o. AA : 
The martyr was six feet wide A 
and three feet deep. 


h 

He martyred the bow! of fs E 
because it was in eee: re 
He martyred the birc 1 e a 
Be 


ing it and throwing " 
creek. 

de ul 
A large route Lig pi going 
der the tree W l 


route 


to be pulled down. i one 
m 
The college yr yy 


formidah, E 












Sé 
My 
owe? 


out 


: clique 


ie | x 





water boy. 


A rout was made for -my 


= cousin in the Home News office. 


epitome | 
They didn’t give the criminal 
a chance to say an epitome be- 
fore going to his death. ° 

The epitome of the king was 
held in his right hand. 

An epitome was made be- 


tween the two roads to save | 


time, 


My mother has a new clique 
of dishes, 


z banquet 


The army officer was stand- 





ing on the ban 
the enemy, 
admirable 
The admirable Ordered all 
hands on deck. 
harass 


The cowboy put the harass 
on the horse and then went in- 
side for the blanket. 


grimace 


He washed the grimace from 
his hands before he sat down 
to eat. 


anti- (prefix) 
The army antied the enemy. 
RAYMOND N. KELLOGG, 


Chairman, Speech Department, © 


Morris High School. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


THE NEW YORK STAGE 
IN EDUCATION 


“ the expression “rival of the 
es school”, I understand an 
Sa agency which, like the 

abe Supplies useful 
irate ge, develops correct habits, 
ine, es- thinking, and provides 

k nal enrichment. The con- 
in Ia theatre rivals the school 
i an i these respects. Its value 
be a cational force is perceived 
on. specially fond of the 
and te "xe teachers of English 

; but that is not enough. 


- a most instructive VO 


All teachers should realize that in 
competition with the classroom the 
stage will win out because of its 
greater visual and auditory appeal. 
The value of the theatre in 
school has long been 7 
by the English private schools, an 
f : lume has been 
written on the subject. The the- 
atre as it exists in America = 
day well deserves the interest an 
support of all educators. 
ve Reinhardt, Erast Tolles, 
and Alexander Woolcott have 


praised the American drama very 
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highly in the past~six months, | 
Many critics would call our plays 
of today the most vital, most sin- 
cere, and most ‘outspoken in the 
world. Have teachers taken ad- 
vantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities of our stage? Have they 
realized the wealth of knowledge 
of history, biography, current econ- 
omic problems, and human nature 
which our plays have to offer? 
The contemporary stage is a rival 
to our public schools, in New 
York especially, and those boys. 
and girls who have had the ad- 
vantage of attending the theatre 
have given evidence of their supe- 
riority to other children who never 


= saw a play. Modern plays broaden 


vision, lead to greater toler- 
ance, increase knowledge, provide 
emotional enrichment, and give the 
thrill of the spoken word beauti- 
fully expressed. 

Send a fifteen year old boy and 
girl to our contemporary plays. 
What will they offer to these 
youngsters? Walter Huston’s 
“Othello”, John Gielgud’s “Ham- 
let”, Leslie Howards ‘Ham- 
leť’, Maurice Evens’s “Richard II”, 
the W.P.A. “Macbeth”, will un- 
doubtedly make them Shakespeare 
lovers for the rest of their lives. 
To thousands of young men and 
women Shakespeare this season 
has become almost a contemparaty 
dramatist. Who would deny that 
one performance of Maurice Evens 
in “Richard II” is worth months 
of reading in class? 
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portraits which have bee 


on our stage in recent years? 


_ Literary Personalities 3 
Sophie Treadwell’s | 
the Dust (Edgard All 
Anne ‘C. Flexner’s 
(John Keats). 


Franz Lehar’s Frederika 
the). 


ing). l 
Beatrice Hinkley’s Dear 
(Jane Austen). 


en (Emily Dickinson). 


(Emily Dickinson). 


' oor . Boom È 
Dan Totheroh’s Moor. Boom _ “Peace on Earth”, 


(The Brontes) $ 


Political Personalities i 


+. Victoria Re . È 
- Laurence Housman’s Vicora: | f Shall Not Die”. 


gina, 
deaux. 


Ańñderson’s Valley Fo 
ington). Fi 
a ae Mary of ea ane 

Anderson's Elizabeth t $ a 

John Drinkwater’s r 


coln. 


is not enough. 5 
serial bombardme compare 
are insignificant 


N 


BF aphicgl 
n Presented 


¥ 
Te 
vy 
re 


' 


_ Frederick J. Pohl’s Brittle Heav- 4 ag 


` 
D nd) 
(< 


i 
rat - S 
v - s 


sa i 
Plumes in q 3 
en Poe), a i 
Aged 46 P 









(Goe E 
Rudolf Besier’s The Barretts of q4 


Wimpole Street (Elizabeth Brow. 4 F 


ms. 


-= 


$: Eo 


Susan Glaspell’s Alison’s House > a 


is 
vate 
ia he oth century, how much more 
F important is it to know the woes 


Jane ay E, 


n E E 
a Rp 


Gordon Daviot’s Richard of Bor: TIR = 


Sheriff's St. Helena (Napoleon): | 





rg 







ba si eatre is a rival aa ne forces in human nature, If 
public schools and deserves ty 2M iş important to know the pri- 
one. Consider the p ae woes of 2 Danish prince of 


of a whole race, Or a whole class? 
Teachers of economics will see 
some of their most, important prin- 
ciples pictured on the contempo- 
rary stage in unforgettable situa- 
tions. 


Economic life is. mirrored in 
the stage of today as it has never 
been in the history of the theatre: 


Slum life in “Dead End” and 


“But for the Grace of God”. 


Poverty in the South in “Tobac- 
co Road”, i 


Labor troubles in “Marching 


Song”; “Stevedore’; “The Black 


Pit”, 
Peace in “Paths to Glory”; 


: The Causes of Depression in 
We, the People”, 

Miscarriage of Justice in “They 
| — in “The Last Mile”. 
. tooked Business D 
High Tor”, 
ory tins in 


ealings in 


“Wingless Vic- 
0O : ° 
ma aons might be offered to 
subject en Plays because their 
character er is of a controversial 
Mistake j € must not make the 
nowledge o underestimating the 
Political o, i Social, economic, and 
to all of nditions of our students, 

Whom have been given 


the great 


depression. Our- students of high 


school age are capable of com- ` 
prehending the complexities of te 
mental struggles of Hamlet. Wh 
should we assume that they A 
ignorant of labor troubles or eco- 
nomic rivalries? 


The theatre is more fortunate. _ 


than other forms of art which 


must -endure censorship of- all 


kinds. The number of subjects 
which may not be discussed in -the 
movies because of the fear of an- 
tagonizing other nations, certain 
states, localities, and organized 
groups is extremely large. 

Newspapers are often unreliable 
and present conflicting points of 
view. Well-documented studies like 
Walter Millis’s ‘The Martial 
Spirit” are too difficult for high 
school pupils. To overcome the 
one-sided view which is often pre- 
sented, some free, uncensored me- 
dium like the contemporary Amer- 
ican theatre is needed. To sup 
plement studies in various subjects, 
the theatre can be of inestimable 
value. In connection with the 
Peace Campaign in our high 
schools, such plays as “Peace on 
Earth,” “Paths of Glory,” “Idiot's 
Delight,” and “Journey's End 
can be of great value. 

Thus the theatre is not merely 
a place to drink in beauty. It ts 
vitally concerned with the stu- 
dents’ own problems. It ts truly 
the mirror held up to nature. 
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Just as the modern high school 
pupil needs the contemporary thea- 
tre, so does the theatre need the 
support of its younger audiences. 
In a recent radio speech on a 
program of the Theatre Forum 
Alliance, Leslie Howard declared 
that unless young boys and girls 
were trained to appreciate the liv- 
ing drama, it would die out entire- 
ly in the smaller communities. On 
February 15, 1937, the women’s 
committee of the National Arts 
Club at 15 Gramercy Park spon- 
sored a drama dinner at which 
plans were suggested for build- 
ing a national theatre for produc- 
ing great classics and for train- 
ing young actors. Margaret Web- 
ster, stage director of the current 
revival of “Richard II’ and di- 
rector of the “Old Vic’ in London, 
indicated that audiences as well as 
actors required educating. Here 
is a splendid opportunity to train 
our adolescents not only in the 
fundamentals of the three R's, as 
certain economizing educators in- 
dicated in the worst part of the 
depression, but in the appreciation 
of the most democratic of all the 
arts and the most inclusive. 

As a rival of the public schools 
the contemporary drama is not to 
be feared, but to be encouraged. 
It is supplementary to the work 
done by the teacher. Children who 
have witnessed plays like “It Can't 
Happen Here” and “Valley Forge 

í keep the torch 
may be relied on to keep tht | 
of our democracy burning brightly 


=e 





when itis entrusted to their 


a. 
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JOSEPH Mersa 
Boys High School. 
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SAVE THE GAME OF 
FOOTBALL 
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High School football 
attacked today b 


The usual critici 
game is over-emphasized 


on fields not suitable for the 


energy for the few. 


These criticisms have been gain 


E 
Cate 
ND, 


a 
y many people — 
sms are that the — 
a 3 injuri- a 
ous to the participant and played 

game, f 
Some allege that the teams ae P  ™" * v 
coached for victories no matter at W - puch sill sane hems in pond 
what cost. Others condemn the 
incompetency of officials and the 
large expenditure of money and 


ata. PPL. 

- +e 
* te bin ©) 
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ryg 
& 

bags a 
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o S 


ing momentum and like a ball roll- =f 


ing down hill, have attained great $ feat with victory, and realizes the 


force. If these criticisms, few. of 


which are justified, are allowed to a \ 


co nti nue, they will eventually -de- 


stroy the game. 
with a cancerous & 
be removed before it d 
host. 

To permit the game ° 


i riv 
to be destroyed will dep stipe 
m 


men in high schoo” ° 


ing in a Sp 


growth, shou! 


to meet life situation” Beside 
the proper adjust e cho? 

layers on the teat”, e ven 
the pays Jose one ofr ad 
itself will 10 ae: 


A es W e 
few unifying = eel the oat 
yaen 
make the st | 





This condition, % 
estroys $ 


he 
l es the? 
ort which peP% aake 


: Pion which is connected with school 
-spirit or esprit de. corps. What 
= other activity arouses and interests 
~ q larger or even as large a num- 
i þer of the student body? The 
same lessons taught. on the field 
are learned and practiced in the 
cheering sections—self control, tac- 
R tics, and good sportsmanship. 


ao 


Bi participant has the qualities devel- 
E oped of quickness of thought, alert- 


T - 


? take it,’ d 


wr 
— < 


There is nothing wrong with 


football itself. Football develops 
physical strength, force, power, . 
- agility, dexterity, ease, grace, and 


speed of action. It produces in 
men a vitality and organic vigor 


stead in later life. Mentally, the 


ness, ability to meet situations, 
make adjustments and decisions. 


He develops courage, self control 


and endurance, is able to take de- 


ee of team play and con- 
S Hon. The game itself calls 
or physical contact, “to give and 
Seis, and the control of one’s 
zi A Critics of football should 
‘a i enefits accrued in making 
s Em of boys and helping them 
lt ys Critics of football 
with fo e x see that the trouble 
itsel H all is not with the game 
organizar: with the individuals and 
game ‘ons that conduct the 


I Wi : 
a Eo readily admit that there 
ing hoe of danger in play- 
dange, i, but there js some 
most activities of life. 





doubtedly, 


ber of temporary injuries which 
are completely healed durin 
after the season. ice 
eit ae r » nea feg a 
the game and Peer bic, 

, must be attacked and 
removed so that the sport may 
continue, The question then arises, 
what can be done to bring’ about 
a cure? 

‘The coach should be a regularly 
appointed teacher who is primar- ` 
ily a teacher and not a profes- 
sional coach. A- rebuttal to this 
may be that a professional coach 
has a better knowledge of the ` 
game and better technique in coach- 
ing, thereby eliminating many in- 
juries otherwise received. On the 
other hand, the professional coach, 
having paramount in his mind the 
winning of games, may overlook 
the welfare of the young men in 
his care. 

The equipment of the players 
should be carefully selected with 
emphasis placed on protection rath- 
er than weight and cost. The 
coach should inspect the uniform 
of each player and be sure that 
the equipment fits properly. This 
will eliminate many possibilities 
of injuries in the — should- 
ers, thighs, and ankle regions, | 

The maining period should be 4 
planned and supervised with the 
utmost care. The young men 10 
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high school have not reached their 
physical maturity, and are not fully 
codrdinated, having a tendency to 
outdo themselves, and are emotion- 
ally impulsive. With this knowl- 
edge, the pre-season training 
should be gradual and progressive 
with no scrimmage for the first 
week or even better, no scrimmage 
for the first ten days. Live block- 
ing or tackling should be carefully 
supervised and worked up slowly. 
Never allow a boy to participate 
in the practice who is not fully 
equipped. “Horse play or fooling 
around” should not be tolerated 
because it is during these un- 
guarded moments when injuries 
occur. Spring football practice un- 
doubtedly enables the coach to 


prepare his team for the coming. 


season, but could be eliminated if 
the other coaches on his schedule 
would do the same thing. No 
practice session should be more 
than two hours long. 

The schedule should be limited 
to no more than eight games and 
include no long over-night trips. 
The teams selected for the schedule 
should be of the same class, as to 
eligibility, courses, rating, and the 
like. The financial side of the 
schedule should not be the deter- 
mining factor. With the proposed 
plan of the Board of Education 
to control and manage the money 
collected by the General Organiza- 
tions of the high schools of the 
City of New York, it will be pos- 
sible to allot to each school 4 





proper manner, 
vent schedules from bein 


solely with the aim of malt 4 
money, and would permit ê f 
schools t the 


class. 


turf, if possible, but th 
tion is rare in New Y 


fall on. 


“Pressure? is a word y 
fe 


covers a multitude of sins. K 
feel it from the newspapers wi 
their bally-hoo and headlines F 
scholastic teams; from radio, W 
broadcasts star pie 
commentators ; from s 0 ‘oft 
papers with predictions F 
championship tea™, e sale of 
semblies used tO buil ey e sti 
re . 
tickets. The oe ed 19 5 
dent body is 500° e endos e 
layers, who feel a n game., 
ibility to Wim es the I9 
sponsibi ity akes 


that © ball 


is this presso" raving K big 

and fun out E game al 
t fro re 

and turns lie this Pf pe 

om there ou 

be re : 


lenab a 
nable criti 


© play teams of their oy, | 


The playing field should be of i 

1S condi. — 

If it is dirt and not Re 4 X 4 

playing field should be raked cles 
of all ‘stones, sticks, glass, metal 
and other debris. A good plan | 
to eliminate the hard dirt fed | 
during blocking, tackling, or “bull. 
pen” work would be to dig upa 
plot 24’-x 24’ and mix sawdust | 
with the sifted dirt. This gives — 
a soft surface for the players to $ 


e 


bout | 


d news . 4 
| news 






cs of football. 

Medical examination of every 
boy at the beginning of the sea- 
son is essential for the welfare of 
the participant. If it is possible, 
, medical man should be located 
in the school so that the team is 
under his constant supervision dur- 
ing the week for scrimmages and 


- games. In this manner, the doctor . 
is fully aware of each player's 


condition from day to day, and has 
a better background to judge 
whether or not the player should 
participate in the game. 

With the codperation between 
the coach and the doctor, players 
will be watched, and with the first 


sign of fatigue or injury, together 
the two will arrive at a definite 


conclusion as to the advisability of 
keeping the boy in the game. A 
good rule to follow is to “play 
safe; take no chances.” 

Under the supervision of the 


_ Coach and the doctor, with the 


‘ompetition being regulated by the 
Public School Athletic League, I 
mas the game is not too stren- 
yi or high school students. As 
Y sport, the competition may 
overdone and it is the duty of 
a Organizers to set up policies 
T Will safeguard the students at 
times, 
: It is ‘Mportant that the officials 


© game 
selection o¢ be competent. The 


| vith the B officials lies 


ublic School Athletic 


e, 
Sak coach should register 
S with the P, S. A. L. 









if this situation is > any way al. 
tered. Today the official ot 
called a “homer” js fast disappear- 
ing in New York City and this 
will help to make the game safer - 
for the players, i 
With the above suggestions and 
with the full coöperation of the 
coach, doctor, football officials, 


. educational authorities and the 


Public School Athletic League, the 
malignant growth which is threat- 
ening to destroy a most highly 
organized educational game can be 
wholly eradicated. 


JOHN H. SHAW. 
DeWitt Clinton High School. 


A CAREER IN FINE ARTS 


To advise and direct students 
who are trying to choose a career 
is particularly difficult in the field 
of the fine arts. This is true be- 
cause talent is so often latent, in- 
formation concerning the nature of 
the work of the artist is rather 
complicated and sometimes vague, 
and, in the third place, because 
mechanical tests in the arts are un- 
satisfactory, since taste, imagina- 
tion and creative ability cannot 
exactly be measured. 

This was the theme of Dean 
E. Raymond Bossange of the School 
of Architecture and Allied Arts of 
New York University, at a COn- 
ference held at the Bryant Park 
Center, on March 3. The con- 
ference was attended by about fifty 
vocational counsellors and art teach- 
ers of high schools in New York 
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City and the vicinity. 


Dean Bossange explained the- 


monographs that had already been 
issued to prospective students, their 
parents and others, containing in- 
- formation, in compact form, as to 
the type of work, opportunities for 
advancement, the financial returns 
and other information in the field 
of architecture, 


A questionnaire, many copies of 


which had been used already by 
the counsellors, was discussed. Val- 
uable suggestions were made and 
a revised questionnaire is being 
prepared. It was the opinion of 
the counsellors that the question- 
naire would assist them consider- 
ably in solving a difficult problem. 

The most important part of the 
conference, however, was the de- 
monstration of a series of voca- 
tional exercises recently tried on 
a group of new students. The 
exercises corresponded as closely as 
possible to the work of a practic- 
ing architect. They aimed to help 
the student find himself by putting 
him in contact with actual prob- 
lems, and also to give the advisers 
information as to the aptitudes and 
interest of the candidates. This 
was done by means of questions 
and drawings which endeavored to 
stimulate the imagination, reveal 
the student’s feeling for form and 
color, and to test his sense of char- 
acter and appropriateness, his abil- 
ity to understand a problem and 
existing conditions, his practicality, 
his power of observation, and his 
dexterity. 
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t that such “Pinio 

EXETCisa, 
os La More useful ‘and ae 
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Dr. Walter Van. Dyke Bin a 
President of the Psychological Re 
search Institute, who was ee 
said that in his estimation the o 
ercises would give the student a 
taste of the kind of work he won 
be required to do and. a feeling 
for and knowledge of the subject 
not obtainable by interviews, ques- 
tions or readings. He added that 
the exercises would avoid or ovet- 
come the vague anxieties that the © F; 


r 7 £ aoi , 
if yee ie 


high school student may have ovet mn a 


the choice he is to make. "ee 
While the exercises were origi- — 


ally devised to help the fauly p> 


advisers of the School of Architec- | 


ture & Allied Arts to guide an | 
dates applying for admission to &™ 
school, it is hoped that they a 
be of assistance to coun 
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the high schools as well. ie $ 
requested that similar exet Í 
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HE INDIRECT PROOF IN A 


LIFE SITUATION 


One of the encouraging tenden- 


j es in present day teaching of 
demonstrative geometry as com- 
Pe pared with that of a generation 
Ñ ago is the greater emphasis placed 
on the indirect method of proof. 
Teachers today realize that pri- 
E marily, demonstrative geometry is 
taught for the purpose of giving 
j -pupils an introduction to logical 
reasoning, and that the indirect 
= proof, because it is used so often 


in life situations, offers the pro- 
gressive teacher a rich opportunity 


to connect geometry with life. 


_ The essence of the indirect proof 


E; is of course, its tabulation of all 


possible relationships, and its elim- 
ination of all of these except one, 


{ by showing that they contradict 
- known facts, 


Therefore, this can 
be brought out at the start and at 
the same time, when the pupil's 
interest in the new topic by quot- 


k: ing the following extract from the 


Story of “The Sign of Four” from 
sellors 2 $ 


the Complete Sherlock Holmes. 
Olmes and Watson are discussing 
© Means of ingress of the per- 
Petrator of the crime in that par- 


How ca 


ated me he, then?”, I reiter- 


wine e door is locked: the 
i Ow is inaccessible. Was it 
“ugh the chimney?” 
f ae State is much too small”, 
i wered, “I had already con- 
‘ = that Possibility,” 
W then?” 7 persisted. 








“You will not app my pre- 
cept’, he said shaking his head. 
How often have | said to you 
that when you 
impossible, whatever remains, how- 
ever improbable, must be the truth? 
We know that he did not come 
through the door, the window, or 
the chimney. We also know that 
he could not have_been concealed 
in the room, as there is no con- 


cealment possible. Where, then, - 


did he come?” 


“He came through the hole in 
the roof!”, I cried. 

“Of course he did”, 

After the pupil has acquired a 
knowledge of the indirect proof by 
being exposed to it in a geometric 
situation, its application to a sim- 
ple life situation is helpful in 
maintaining his interest in this new 
method of reasoning. Again, the 
use of a crime situation will carry 
the greatest appeal to the pupil. 
Many of them already know the 
meaning of the term alibi, as used 


in a criminal defense. Those who 


don’t will want to learn its mean- 
ing and all will be greatly inter- 
ested to see an application of in- 
direct reasoning in establishing an 
alibi. 
Finally, in order to let the pupil 
see clearly the form of the indirect 
proof in the life situation just dis- 
cussed, the following statements 
and reasons are placed on : 
board, the pupil being told, 
course, that much of what appears 
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in writing is understood when the 


attorney for the defense presents 
his final defense argument to the 
jury. b 
Given: On the night of Sept. 
7, 1936, Mr. A was found mur- 
dered by shooting in the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. Mr. X, a dis- 
charged employee of Mr. A, is 


apprehended and accused of the. 


crime. 
To Prove: Mr. X did not com- 
mit the crime. | 
PROOF 
Statements 
1. Mr. X. committed the crime 
or did not commit the crime. 
2. Suppose Mr. X committed the 
crime, then Mr. X would have 
had to be in Chicago on 


Sept. 7, 1936, 

3. But Mr. X was in 

' on Sept. 7, 1936. 

4. Therefore, Mr. X di 
mit the murder. 


New Yor 
d not com. 


ei REASONS a 
s ese arte the l 
bilities, ny two poni l 
2, It is axiomatic tha 
shot Mr. A, some one must 
have been present to do the 
shooting since the Police estab. 
lished the fact that death ca 
not due to suicide. E 
3. Proved by reliable witnesses 
during the trial. i 


t to have i 


4, The only other possibility,’ oe | 


BENJAMIN BRAVERMAN. _ 


High School of Commerce. 
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REVIEWS 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKER'S 
SCRAP BOOK 
By Wm. G. Hoffman, Whittlesey 

House. $2.50. 

How mortally dull the making 
of formal class speeches can be 
only those who have sat through 
them can appreciate. - Only by the 
most violent form of wishful 
thinking can the illusion be cre- 
ated that the terrified and almost 
inarticulate little orator addressing 
his equally terrified classmates is 
acquiring poise, suavity, and ease. 
Of couse, many explanations can 
be offered, and all are partially 
acceptable. The most obvious one 
would seem to be that the art of 


78 


painlessly inflicting oneself on 49 i 
audience is given only to 4 za) ; 
blessed ones. ‘To the rest, it £ “a 
disagreeable in the extrems, nC 


they shrink from it in cold wie a 
Secondly, the teacher himseit, = 


most instances not particulary f a 
home on the platform, fin ae 
bit difficult to initiate his $ 
into doing what 
hors; talking before 2 
his equals even W pi sare 
sumed with 4 es ehat the 
ruling out the fa 
student may have ne skf: ostru : 
for skilful motivation th 
tion can easil 


roup ° 
gre oe 


y obviate “i evel 


f 
truth of the matte 





» 


hë himsel a 


2 „dent has something to say, 
l His difficulty is saying it and say- 


ing it well. 

Assuming that the teacher has 
peen able to produce a whole- 
some atmosphere in which no one 
fears to speak, the problem of 
tricking out one’s thoughts in 
pleasing apparel still remains. It 


is to this that Mr. Hoffman has - 


devoted his sprightly book. Such 
matters as beginning the speech, 
introducing speakers, telling anec- 
dotes, and so forth, he illustrates 
by. excerpts from speeches of suc- 


_ cessful speakers. We recognize in 


these speaking activities the so- 
called functional centers or experi- 
ence strands, although Mr. Hoff- 


man does not label them so. He 


supplies ample illustrative material 
under these headings, so that the 
teacher need not merely say, 
“Make your speech interesting. 
Insert a few anecdotes or fresh 
Phrases or epigrams. Catch your 
audience immediately and favor- 
ably.” Here is the practical “how” 
of speaking, immensely more pro- 
Vocative than the stodgy admoni- 
tions of vague encouragements of 
but thetorics and text books. Mr. 
— analysis of these sample 
dekt ; for defects and virtues 
le ns prove particularly valua- 
ien. entertaining for classroom 
ae oe has written his 
e essional, practicing, 
public speakers. Its 


Practi 
ctical nature and psychologically 










sound procedure, however, make 


it a valuable adjunc to Pree 
teaching. Such an approach as this 
would do much to revivify this 
phase of our teaching, 


A. H. Lass. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN 
PERSONNEL WORK 


By Ruth D. Strang. Teachers 

College, Columbia. 

This is the second edition of 
this eminently sound and practical 
discussion of the classroom teach- 
er's place in personnel work, or 
less esoterically, guidance. Dr. 
Strang’s point of view remains the 
same. She sees the whole prob- 
lem from the teacher's angle and 
is to be heartily commended 
for it. Of late, top-heavy guid- 
ance systems have tended to lose 
sight of that immensely important 
cog, the teacher, in their mad ab- 
sorption with labyrinthine tech- 
nics. It is, therefore, a whole- 
some sign to have this authorita- 
tive recognition of the crucial part 
played by the teacher in this whole 
matter of pupil guidance. 

There is little to be gained o 

idance as a movement, or tor 
Te pupil who is to find himself 
through guidance, if the teacher ts 
forced to abdicate his exclusive 
and indispensable functions in 
favor of those who administer the 
guidance program. This is not, 
: denigration of the 
in any sense, â tawe 
valiant efforts of those who : 
fought to make the schools guid- 
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ance-conscious. It is, however, a` 


timely and necessary warning to 
the effect that guidance cannot 
and must not be considered en- 
tirely apart from the teacher, who, 
while not a technical expert, still 
has some invaluable uses, how- 
ever humble. Precisely where the 


teacher’s functions begin and end ` 


in this highly intricate process, is 

amply indicated in this treatment 

of Dr. Strang’s. 
Teachers, administrators, and 


guidance specialists would do well 


to ponder Dr. Strang’s exposition 
as set forth here. It will do much 
to clarify the interrelationship of 
all these factors and make for a 
guidance program that is less lop- 
sided than so many of the present 
ones, and, hence, in a fundamental 
sense, infinitely fairer to both 
teacher and pupil. - 
w FAs, Te 


THE AMERICAN WRITERS SERIES 
Volumes of representative selec- 
tions, prepared -by American 
scholars under the general edi- 
torship of Harry H. Clark, 
University of Wisconsin. Amer- 
ican Book Company, $1.00 per 
volume. 
_ Under the able and discriminat- 
ing supervision of Dr. Harry 
Hayden Clark of the University 
of Wisconsin, the American Book 
Company has undertaken the pub- 
lication of its American Writers 
Series. It is planned to include 
most of the American immortals 
and some of lesser stature and abil- 
ity, but none the less deserving 
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and useful series. | t 
following volumes have bee "> the 
lished. Others will be addi f be 
time to time: William Cul 
enim 4 
Jonathan Edwards, Ralph = Dh 
Emerson, Benjamin Fra a 


nklin, A 
ander Hamilton and E 
Jefferson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, ; 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, Washing. E 
Temes ne Henry W. Longfellow, | 
James Russell Lowell, Hems a 
Melville, Thomas Pai ne, E dpat a 
Allen Poe, Southern Poets, Heny 
David Thoreau, Mark Twain, W at 
Whitman, John Greenleaf Whittier, Q 
The volumes are pocket-size, d 
compact, easy to read and handle. | 
Each is prefaced by a. thorough A 
and objective biographical and- | 
critical study of the author. The — 
selections from the works of the f 
respective authors have been made a 
with a view to giving the rei $ 
complete and rounded see 
achievement, something very Š a 
anthologies successfully ent. : H a | 
Excellent annotated and as the H 
bibliographies are appende “hell 
refatory studies. erie) A 
i Tironai this we ous 
pere is manife a SE a 
scholarship which r jimitatio®s 
sight of the nee ap e Ame 
of the average Teale worth 
ican Writers Series s, 4 unig? E 
and in some -yo forces WPi 3 
est in 


cal 
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courses, IV. Vegetables. _ the dictionary, including, of cona ~ absot i 
5 or f £ re 3 pitable 131 ron iy 
Putting further detail into the the meaning of the- disci Mong 4 devastate 36 Teen In term III “abso- 
. Š actitica . te . s5 z 
outline may be exemplified in marks. Consequently a" diam : absurd 107 rise ty : fan Chee positively” led in the 
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‘Because the organization of a 
E guidance service in the schools of 
~; community involves a consider- 
able investment it is naturally often 
~ asked by budgeting agencies wheth- 
er the results of guidance are suf- 
ficient to justify the price society 
-= would have to pay for it. This 
question is not easy to answer, no 
easier than would. be the same 
question directed to any phase or 
function of, or the whole complex- 
ity of secondary education. There 
seems to be no acceptable criteria 
yet as to the value of a knowledge 
of history, modern foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, or art, or any 
combination of these, or of any 
other school experiences. Yet there 
IS Current a deep respect for them, 
an almost mystical faith in them 
Which it would be difficult to up- 
root, 

However, the fact that satisfac- 
tory criteria are unavailable for the 
Measurement of the outcomes of 
secondary education either ‘as a 
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LUATED? 


A COUNSELOR SUGGESTS SOME CRITERIA 


let us ask, of a guidance service 


- which has been at work ‘ten years 


in a large city high school? | 

It seems clear that the evalua- 
tion of any service must be in 
terms of what it is attempting to 
accomplish and that in this respect 
guidance work is in the same situa- 
tion as any other branch of the 








work done in our high schools. It 


seems desirable, therefore, to make 


statement of the objectives toward 
which the guidance process is be- 
ing directed. The long-term ob- 
jectives, let us say, have been to. 
effect such environmental changes 
as will make the school a more 
effective agent of education for its 
total student body, and to assist 
every student of the school in ob- 
taining the kind of high school 
experience that will bring about 
his or her highest and fullest de- 
velopment, The immediate aims in 
the performance of that service 
would be as follows: 

1. To assist students in select- 
ing purposefully a program of 
high school activities, con- 
ceived as a whole, curricular 
and extra-curricular, adapted 
to their individual capacities, 

nterests and needs. 


To assis students in carrying 
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out Successfully 


programs of hi 
-> tivities. 


their selected 
8h school ac- 


3. To assist s 
information 
types: 

a. About their own capaci- 
ties, interests, and needs, 

About educational oppor- 

tunities within the school. 

c. About educational oppor- 
tunities beyond the school. 

d. About vocations. 

e. About employment op- 

portunities and the means 


of the following 


, Of availing themselves , 


thereof. 
f. About community re- 


—pertaining to health, 


recration, financial relief, 


etc. 


4. To assist students to make 
wise plans for their future 
with special emphasis upon 
further education, vocational 
training, and vocational choos- 
ing. 

5. To assist students to integrate 
life in school with life at 
home, through understanding 
of mutual responsibilities of 
parents, teachers, and students. 

6. To assist students to integrate 
life in school with life in the 
community outside. 

7. To assist subject teachers to 
recognize and provide for the 
needs of individual students 


in their classes. 





tudents to obtain — 


“11. To assist all th 


sources of all other kinds | 
























8. To assist official clas A 
ers to participate in’ the min 
ance of students) a 

‘a 

9. To assist the administrate. 

f ~ ASOS of 
the school in adjusting the 
curriculum so that itiwi Lof 

. : + ' a t Å l~ 
7 optimum advantages to ajj 
the students of the schoo. ~ 

0 a assist the administrators of 

the school in Providing extra. 
Curricular activities which shall 
spn Optimum advantages to 
ali the students of the school, 
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he processes « of 
the high school by function. 
ing as a disinterested, impar- 
tial codrdinating service 
among -its departments in þe- 
half of students. e 
It would be highly gratifying to 
be able to prove that a school» 
which provides for the systematic 
guidance of its students directed to 
these eleven ends sends out into” 
the community better citizens ~~ 
happier, healthier, more whole: 
some in their use of leisure time, 
more efficient vocationally, ne 
amiable in their home telation 
ships, more social-minded — tha?” 
a school without such a sevici 
Such should be—and probably a 
so. Case after case could no do ko 
be cited by counselors of ey ould E 
service as is proposed, which w veal 
give indications of some P os A 
effects of the guidance given. Hon 
ever, objective measuremen 3 a 
results as a whole are not 0 
had. i 
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) groups. 


The pioneering nature of the 


york makes it necessary to “pick 
one’s way’, constantly to rearrange 
: onceived plans in the light of — 
$ new realizations and changed con- 


rec 


ditions; by turn to extend services 
to as many students as possible, 


- and to limit them to small selected 


Broad experimenting is 
necessary, ranging widely over a 


‘-vast field, in order to identify the 


whole problem, to discover reason- 
able limits of the work and that 
of other existing agencies of the 
school, to determine saturation 
points of the capacity to deal in- 
dividually with a variety of types 
of students. 


This is not to say that aimless- 


wandering and random change 
should be indulged. But, that a 
certain amount of trail and . error 
is necessary within the limits of 
the original plans. - Careful records 
must be kept all along the way, 


sy with an eye to the need for ob- 


Serving trends for subsequent. pol- 
icy making. 

Guidance service is at this time 
necessarily a swiftly and constantly 
‘volving service. Until its maia 
lines are laid down with accom- 
Panying stability of personnel, and 
feasonable professional training, it 
seems futile to attempt measure- 
Ment, in any genuinely scientific 
Sense, of results. 


i mre It is suggested, therefore, that 


Buidance, as it is described above 
test its case at this time upon 
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1, The efficiency of its practices 7 
as they relate to its objectives. — < 
This would include such ob. < 
jective results in limited areas = 









of its work as can be obtained. >- 

2. If the objectives are accepted by ~: A 
- other high schools, then it seems ~ 
fair to compare the standard — 
methods claimed for attaining 
them with the methods used. 1t = 
would be important, however, of ae 
in doing this to take into-con- = 
sideration any important difer- =~ 
ences existing among the `- 
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schools compared. - y” 3 

To be sure, the best proof of — - 
success or failure probably lies be- 

tween the covers of each student's y 

/ guidance record. There, is to be 3 
had the record of the attempts E 

made to help individuals achieve =~ 

their best development, frustrations `` 

and conquests and all. It wouid ` N 
not seem that the school marks ot 4 

the attendance record obtained by 1 


Asie 
ois 


` these students, so frequently urged 
as criteria, tells the whole story of 
the success or failure of guidance. 
Guidance is built upon the con- 
viction that individual differences - 
really exist and should be dealt a 
with. For example, success iS = 
achieved when a boy with litle 
promise of success in one school = 
is placed in another school where. : 
success is possible. Or, success is = 
achieved when a seclusive type of ` 
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when a letharo; 
into argic boy us galvanized 


A ecidi : 
Instead of follo ee nice 


Si ` : 
a bes him or when the class 
n redirects his energies towards 
securing the Spotlight afforded by 
an honor society; or when a o; 
of high scholastic apti wh 
ten a ate aptitude under- 
&tam of studies com- 
mensurate with her abilities. These 
results and a dozen more’ do not 
Show up in conventional school 
records but they are implicit in the 
case records of a guidance office. 
Eventually, perhaps after the first 
ten years, accumulated results of 
this kind will “tell” in the con- 
duct and work of the school as a 
whole. The morale of the school, 
its changed and changing curricu- 
lum and better administration will 
testify to the success of the pain- 
staking process of counseling in- 
dividual students and forcing the 
school environment to meet their 
needs. 

Therefore, until guidance activity 
“settles” a bit; until real research 
in the results of guidance can be 
begun in the sense of setting up 
control groups and making long- 
term follow-up studies of the /ife 
successes, not merely the partial 
school successes, of students—the 
merits of any particular guidance 
service should be judged mainly by 
a study of its organization, per- 
sonnel, processes, and quantitative 
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secondary schools; 
1. Objective result 
duals counsele 
Scholastic reco 
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p a otis 


s (with indivi 
d) relating. t 
tds, placement 
n e 
2. Subjective results (with in 

dividuals counseled), relating 

to student, teacher and parent ; 


koa aar, a ES cs 


attitudes, etc, | 
3. G eek 
: Growth of participation in the 
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- guidance Process by. 


` 
ANE 


a. Students = 

b. Teachers “Ae 
c. Parents EE 
d. The community A 


4. Increased and better quality. 
of guidance services given to 

a. Subject teachers | 

b. Official class teachers 

5. Influence upon the curriculum 
and the extra-curriculum to 
make them correspond to the 
interests, abilities and ^ oe 
-of students. ee 

6. Improvement of cone 
conditions in order that #5 
highest and fullest develop: ” 
ment of students may be fa 
moted. | a 

7. Growth of coordination - 
a. Among school agenci 7 
within the school g 

b. Between elementary ie p 
junior high schools XA Py 
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the school under discus- - 


sion. me 

g. Consistent obtaining and re- 

cording of information regard- 

ing capacities, interests, needs, 

and achievements, of indivi- 
dual students. 

6. Provision for systematic ac- 

cumulation and dissemination 


among students, parents, and 


teachers of 

a. Educational information 
covering opportunities 
within and beyond’ the 
school. 

b. Vocational .and occupa- 

tional information. 

c. Information concerning 
community resources. 

10. Elimination of unnecessary de- 
lay in putting into operation 
the regular schedule of classes 
on opening day of school.- 

11. Provision for an organized 
system of individual counsel- 
ing. eae 

12. Availability of counsel to all 
students of the school. 


13. Provision for the guidance of 


Special groups of students 
typifying personal or social 
needs. 


14, Quality of the counseling pro: 
cess, 


15. Qualifications of personnel 
of Guidance Department in 
accordance with acceptable 
Standards set by professional 
leaders in the field of guid- 


ance, 
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with the minutiae of school proz: |: _ 
cesses? To have little enough rela- = 7 
tion to the broad problems of Wee 
youth with which we ought to be ~~ 
concerned? I think not. I think <<; 
the only way to tackle the prob- = — 
F . oS ae = eS 
lems of youth is by patient, -day- . =" 
to-day, consistent, skilled advis- 
‘ing. The shaping of the environ- ~~ 


environment, will depend eventu- 
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present satisfactions of youth but _ Bes 
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Do these criteria seem’ to deal» 
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as well as inside it. One of those Be 
forces will be the thinking, the at-° 


ally upon forces outside the school =~ 
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titudes, of present-day youth. Ie — — 
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is that thinking and those attitudes 


= Vi Se i 
that are important not only to the 
to the future of society. ee 

The school, therefore, that is — “a 
making a genuine effort to furnish = 
interpretation and codrdination ta 
each of its students of their expert- 
ences and plans in a troubled - 
changing world is making a valu- 4 
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- able social contribution. The sug- 


gested criteria of a guidance service 
seem to afford a standard by which 
the genuineness of a school’s ef- 
fort and the effectiveness of its 
work in this direction may to 
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If youth today needs the. dise 


: BENA ie... 
youth and other adults 2am Š 


counsel of informed adults, adults 


who are, though befuddled. 

fuddled than the majority; 
are as skilled as possible in 
mittedly imperfect education 
tem; who are above all cour 


alike; who are honest eno 
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_ FAMINE ‘IN THE LIBRARY] | 


During the year 1935-1936, the 
New York City Association of 
Teachers of English conducted a 
survey of the high schools of this 
city in an attempt to discover the 
quantity and quality of the. read- 
ing done by the students. Among 
other facts, this survey disclosed 
that “in more than twenty schools, 
fiction lead over all types of books 
with an overwhelming percentage. 
In the first term fiction represented 
91.77% of the reading; in the 
eighth term, 64.35%. Biography, 
plays, science, poetry, stories of 
travel and adventure were repre- 
sented by almost negligible fig- 
ures.” 

Feeling that further studies of 
this vast subject of reading were 
necessary, the association appointed 
six committees to make extensive 
investigation of various phases of 
the problem. One of these com. 
mittees, of which Mr, Harold A. 
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ugh and 
cager enough and hopeful enough 
to think and talk and plan with S 
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Chairman, Guidance Departmen 
amuel J. Tilden High Schon) 
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Clarke of DeWitt Clinton 


a High 
School is the chairman, was ‘to 
conduct an aggressive campaign ti 
secure larger appropriations’ fot 
school libraries.” — 
In order. to give you a compre: 
hensive picture of the sad s fate 
of our facilities for placing be 
fore the student the books Biter? 
sary for a more enriched readi 6 
program, we quote from prints 
pals, librarians, and teachers 12 = 
of the five boroughs. X a 
‘ : i 
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HOW SMALL ARE THE = 
RESOURCES OF THE LIBRARIES? < 
1. “The state now requires © 
initial collection of two books Pt 
pupil in the school library 
large city high school before s at 
gents charter may be granted: -f 
library, in its thirteenth year 
existence, still has less an an 
book per pupil for a poa past 
rollment of 6,900. During 1° 
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= rary.” — Thomas Jefferson High 
School. 
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ear, ; 
urchase and gift, to our collec- 


inet Non, But during the same period, 


300 books. were withdrawn, 
mainly because of worn-out condi- 


tion due to hard service. With a 


net gain of only 350 books a year, 
it will take 18 years for our col- 
ction to equal the minimum re- 


2. “Our reference collection is 


s inadequate. The Encyclopedia Brit- 


tanica which we still use is the 


=` 1912 edition, and we do not have 
` the new Encyclopedia of Social 


Sciences. We do not have an un- 
abridged Funk and Wagnall’s Dic- 
tionary.” — Alexander Hamilton 
High School. 

3. “In ten years prior to 1931, 
Erasmus High School received ap- 
proximately four cents -per pupil 
for library purposes. ‘This small 
appropriation was explained on the 
ground that the library was an old 
and well established one, that new 
schools were being built, and that 
the new libraries were being sup- 
plied. During this period, as a 
result, our school fell below the 
Standard of ome book per pupil.” 

4. “Here on Staten Island the 
demands upon our school library 
are particularly heavy. Many of 
Cur pupils live miles from a pub- 
lic library, and the extension serv- 
ice has been sadly limited by the 
financial depression. These pupils 
Must rely upon the school . re- 


655 books were added, by | 


| Daan ma acl ee ae ee KET. COT he ia 
ast year, iwe. were -allotted ` sie 3 


recent fiction has been the gift of a 
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sources. Yet to mee 
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cents per pupil—a sum which any -1 


adult would spend’ without a ©) 
thought for chewing gum. per- F : ` 
haps, or for two evening papers.” i 
—Port Richmond High School. 9) 
5. “Were it not for our teachers; BOC 
our situation would be much worse 
than it is, for they have provided “te K 
most of our really enjoyable books, 
and they are constantly bringing in 
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magazines.” — Wadleigh High =< 
; cy ce, ee 

Senani: j ee 


6. “A great part of our more - 9} 


teachers who have contributed <% 
books which they have originaiiy =. 


eek. 
Eastern District High School. 4 <= >27 


| FA 
HOW FUTILE IS TEACHING Sa 
WITHOUT LIBRARIES? >> 4 


1. “We English teachers talk ris 3 S 
about orienting our pupils to the - 
world in which they live, but can. . 


Sy 
give them access to almost no > 
modern literature except a few — 
classroom texts.” —Newtown High œ 
School. ) 4 

2. “One noticeable lack has been 
of modern books, both fiction and 
non-fiction, which are matters of 
common conversation among adults, 
and which are so much in demand 
at public libraries that our stu- 
dents are seldom able to obtain 
them. This lack gives students | 
the impression of school as a = 
place hopelessly behind the times.” -< 
—Flushing High School. ee 
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3. “Through book talks, lessons 
on the use of the library, attrac- 
tive displays of book jackets and 
live Teading lists, it is easy to 
arouse enthusiasm for reading, but 
interest quickly diminishes when 
the books advertised are not avail- 


able.” Newtown High School, 


. THERE IS LITTLE OPPORTUNITY 


TO FIT THE READING TO THe 
OT 
INDIVIDUAL PUPIL k 


1. “For the undergifted student 
of the first year Particularly, had 
we more books of the Altsheler, 
Barbour type and stories that would 
qualify for publication in the Boys’ 
Magazine and Boy Life, we might 
lure these children painlessly into 
reading a book.”—Manuzl Train- 
ing High School. 


2. “Evander Childs has in ad- - 


dition an Honor School for bright 
pupils. In several departments the 
Honor School needs cannot be met 
at all, and in all departments the 
- Honor School demands on the {i- 
brary are met to a deplorably slight 
extent. To meet the necessary 
activities of the Honor School in 
extensive reading and research 
would require not only much in- 
creased requisitions for books but 
an extra library assistant as well.” 

3. “A pronounced effort is 
made through alertness courses to 
provide inspiring teacher leader- 
ship and to develop among teach- 
ers a wholesome desire for profes- 
sional improvement. Our library, 
at very little expense could greatly 
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1. “Modern Language teach. 


ference 
Modern 


always a 


Material prescribed in the 
Language syllabus is not 


—Port Richmond High School, 


_ 2. “We have no lib 
bocke : ibrary of 


material but at present we have 
only half a dozen books .at most. 
We have over 700 students tak- 
ing merchandising but not over 
50 books are available in the li- 
brary to meet their needs.” —New- 
town High School. | 

3. “The tendency all over the 
country in the teaching of Social 


‘Studies is to get away from the 


text-book recitation method and 
make the Social Studies classroom 
a laboratory. This is the course 
recommended by all recent na- 
tional committees. To do, or even 
to approach it, we need much | 
greater library facilities than we 
have at present. Specifically, we need 
many more up-to-date books which 
can be secured immediately upon 
publication. We need more copies 


of the books we already have..- 
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in the fields of advertising 
Or retailing. Our Marketing work 
requires a wide library of source 











other related tendency is to 
alize Social Studies and teach 
pils to discriminate on “contro- 
sial issues by the study of cur- _ 
ent ‘problems. To.do this at all 

dequately, we need magazines— 

ayeral subscriptions to a large 

umber of magazines of differing 

ints of view.—Richmond Hill 

igh School. ; 

‘4. “A generous allotment for 

adequate reading material is, per- 

haps, more necessary in the fields- 
of science than in most other sub- 

jects because of the rapid changes 

taking place in science. Because 

of this, a book is soon outmoded 

and must either be revised or re- 

placed in order to keep up with 

the latest developments.” —New- 

town High School. 

5. “The school library con- 
tains about 30 books in physical 
science, of which only 8 were pur- 
chased during the last five years.” 
~Bushwick High School. ; 

_ 6. “Nor are modern books the 
Only need of the English Depart- 
Ment, We need more copies of 
Classics, We need more magazines, 


€ need more reference books.” 
—Newtown High School. 
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WHAT THE STATE SAYS 
y e have given you a: picture 

: A Situation as it exists in the 

a of this city. We see no 
4 Mi Or more forceful way to 
De tee the picture from the stand- 
a = of how badly the city meets 
_ _ ~ State's requiremen Sathan to 
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to June 1936 indicates an. alarm. S 
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ing situation in our school libra- ©. , | 


ries, 


the State Education Department” 
bear out the statements made by- 
many high school principals and - 
“chairmen of English departments ~~. 
that the school budget for libra- ~~ 


ries must. be increased consider- 
ably.” ae 
“The average daily attendan 
in our city senior high schools is 
232,228. Of these, 32,982 pu- 
pils attend annexes with no libra- 
ries. The annex situation is espe- 


cially bad. There are about six- _ 


teen annexes with an attendance 
of 500 pupils, six with one’ thou- 
sand pupils, and six with two thou- 
sand pupils. The standards set 
for libraries by the State Education 
Department call for 3,000 titles 
in a secondary school of 500 pu- - 


The figures released by | 
School Libraries Supervisors of- 
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pils, 5,000 approved titles for a ` 


school of one thousand, and 
8,000 approved titles for two thou- 
sand pupils. These annexes have 
very small libraries or none at all. 

“All the senior high schools 
(except Tottenville with 1,084 at- 
tendance) have more than two 
thousand pupils, necessitating 8,000 
approved titles to meet the State 
Education Department standards. 
Yet only two of the forty-eight 
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city high schools report. as 
Ute ge approved . titles 
echt and if . 
secondary aR Vaa a 
ties are shockin ae 
Sly below standard 
IN approved titles. 
ae , total of 341,527 vol. 
librari the city high school 

raries. This makes about 1.4 
plus volumes per pupil. The state 
standard calls for two volumes per 
pe#pil to begin with, with double 
expenditures to be made for a 
period of three years until a satis- 
factory basic collection is acquired 

“The total expenditure for books 
for the year was $30,359.89. This 
includes the budget appropriation 
plus any other funds the school 
librarians could use. Yet this 
made an expenditure of 13 plus 
cents per pupil in the high schools. 
The State Education Department 
sets a standard of one dollar per 
year per pupil. 

“The state standards are in 
sharp contrast to the library situa- 
tion in the city high schools. The 
library budget has been completely 
out of. line. Mr. Claude G. 
Leland, Superintendent’ of Libra- 
ries, gives these figures on the 


Our 


appropriations for high school 

libraries: 
1932  ceecceceeeeeeeeeeeeerees $27,213 
1933  cncncsnnnen-nnsenaseser 10,150 
1934 wneeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeees 9,575 
1935 acrscceceoeerceeeeeeess 9,005 
1936  wn-cecenroncneenerorer* 12,160 
1937  nncccencceecerencrserer® 25,000 
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- “While the most recent. 
priation is about double the 19 se 
appropriation, it falls far shor | 
the requirements of the sona 


& 
j 


e situatia 
and the state standards, “Ona is 
€ 


Pupils in 
otment of 
school libra. 


the high schools, an al] 
$125,000 for high 


Cents ber hy- 
pil. Even this appropriation «fil 
not serve to meet the Regents 
standards, but it would be a sees 
forward. We face the shamefules 
Prospect of the State Regents’ te 
fusing to recognize the grades and 
credentials of our New York City 
high schools because they have. 

no approved school libraries. = 
“A library appropriation of $ 


$125,000 for the 1938 budget’ is $ - 


not too much to ask. The news- oa | 
papers of February 11, 1937, ar 
ried the report that $1,200,000 $ 


a 


was the unexpended balance of a | 
school funds appropriated for 1936 § 
This sum was returned to the cty | 
general tax fund. It was wd e 
plained that, in a total school 5 B 
of $140,000,000, the sum = 
$1,200,000 was an inconsequent 4 
allowance for contingencies. jwit ae 
appropriation of $125,000 uae a oi. : 
fed by comparison. Nevert i a 
it will serve to raise the sta? A 
and open to our high schoo ; eo 
dents, the whole literature O | jes 
arts and sciences which r S 
the gateway of civilization: | st 4 
This material is presen” chess Ea E 
such length so that the te ae 
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of this city can see for themselves “de 
the utter inadequacy of our libra- AEE 
49 ry situation. We make an appeal 
~~ to each of you to exert whatever 


influence you might have, in every 
possible quarter, to bring about in 
this city a greater approximation 
of the library standards as set forth 
by the University of the State of 
New York and the State Education 
Department. 

Don’t you feel that you could 


Visual aids to instruction have 
taken an important place in our 
modern scheme of education. In 
a sense our industrial and voca- 
tional schools are largely depend- 
ent upon visual aid. ` Instruction 
or`jobs sheets, information sheets, 
process demonstrations, model ex- 
hibits, are all visual methods that 
are the unique contributions of 
industrial education. They have 


| ‘ received adequate attention and 
i not, therefore, detain us here. ` 
is the recent advance in the 


a of audio-visual aids such as 
En films, that the writer had 
Mind when heading this article. 


siis n a use of the motion 
hiph d r € general or academic 
El et o0 has received a great 
attention and study. Re- 

ve been quite 


an 
d new advances are 


encouraging 
being made 
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our schools? i 
Perhaps a note from you to the 


_ Budget Director and to the Presi- - i 
dent of the Board of Estimate ws 








ation possible for the students es 


might help to bring about an in- 
creased appropriation -over the — . 


promised amount of $125,000 for ` 
eno A 


1938. : 


Wm. Rooney RYAN. 
Jamaica High School. 


constantly. It is my contention, 
however, that industrial education 
has failed to grasp the full poten- 
tialities of the sound film. As a 
corollary, a most valuable device 
and one uniquely suitable to the 


field of vocational training, has — 


not been utilized in its most use- 
ful form. 

This has been forcibly impressed 
upon me by the experiences of 
the past year and a half, during 
which time I have been in charge 
of visual aids in an industrial 
high school. As part of this work 
assembly programs were arranged 
from time to time at which pic- 
tures supplied by outside concerns 
were shown to the student body. 

Such great industries as the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, the 
Ford Motor Company, Melorol 
Ice Cream Company, Westing- 
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house, Air Reduction Sales Eom : 
P any , and others 


x Pirai films, some of them 
5 st elaborate nature. Be- 
nii : urea oe assemblies, 
à © groups wit- 
nessed pictures that had in do with 
their respective trades. For in- 
stance, the Hoffman Valve Com- 
pany showed sound film slides on 
heating and ventilation to our 
building trades. ` | 
In order to arrange for all these 
programs, I naturally ransacked the 
industrial film market. I found 
hundreds of pictures available 
touching on practically all phases 
of industrial activities. | There 
would seem to be no dearth of 
material for aiding the vocational 
student in furthering his trade 
knowledge or broadening the basis 
of his understanding. Yet the 
number of films, either silent or 
vocal, which really possess any 
educational value or which show a 
knowledge of the laws of learning, 
is distressingly small. 
There seem to be various rea- 
_ sons for this. In the first place, 
most of the films which are sup- 
plied by the large corporations 
such as I have mentioned are 
tainted by advertising matter. Thus 
before the real meat of the pic- 
ture is reached, that place which 
illustrates a manufacturing process 
or a particular operation or prin- 
ciple of mechanics, a great deal of 


irrelevant and often irritating ma- 
terial must be witnessed. 
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tional value, | hess 

Secondly, many industrial pic 
tures whether free or. for. hire 
though -they may contain no ad 
vertising matter, still are value 
less because they disregard the 
most elementary rules of leam: 
ing. To illustrate this, I will cite 


cently to our printing trades group. 
After the showing the boys’ com 
plained that the picture was Con: 
fusing and made them dizzy át 
times. This film attempted to give 
a compresensive and all-embrat 
ing picture of the trade of e 
binding, within thirty minute re 
Naturaly the scenes of activi} 
came with dizzying speed. 
sooner was the eye accustom! d ; 
the picture of an operat ene 
process then it was jerked ê 3 
to a totally different link 10 E 
chain of manufacture. AS 4 


eat 
sult, the boys carried away 10 d E 


cut idea of what they had a 
nessed nor were they enabled ~ 
really understand some ‘ i 
processes in bookbinding. Ad E 
gathered was a confusing E 
of machinery in motion. Se, 
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Then there is the matter of pro- 


aganda, The motion picture is 


¥ wonderful mediu for the dis- 


semination of particular vi ew 
ints. If it were possible to pre- 


sent all sides of a controversy with 
- equal strength in the pictures avail- 
able for our pupils, it might be 


desirable to do so. But that is 


manifestly impossible. I have seen 
several films that were nothing 
- but skillfully disguised propa- 
` ganda for some particular idea. 


To my mind this sort of thing 


should be absolutely barred from 
films designed for the instruc- 


tion of our students. 
These objections, then, - would 


seem to eliminate most of the pic- 


tures available at present. Yet 
here and there it is possible to 
Procure some really worthwhile 
Subjects. It seems a pity that there 
are not more of them. There is 
NO question as to the value of the 
well designed motion picture in 
furthering instruction. One need 
not think far to see its peculiar 
Value in teaching trade skills, prin- 
ciples of mechanics, related sub- 
J€cts or in Supplying that base of 
Culture, if I may use the word, 
that the students in our vocational 
Schools so need. 

Our vocational and industrial 
sok are becoming a great force 
n the educational system of this 
city, They are find 


, ing their place 
in the sun after a long e 


i ; it se me Struggle for 

not just one instance, but a of ‘€cognition and in order that th 

to be true of a great NUD” a | | hey 
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nims made by industrial concerns. 
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7 vols especially must make- `. 


























use of the modern tools of learn- 
ing. In order, therefore, that we ¢ 
may take the fullest advantage of E 
whatever aid the motion picture © f 


t > rt PEEN j * =< vn is ~ a 
has to offer, 1 propose the follow-  ” 
Cy a, a o sa as VEN: 


ing plan. Pr ae 
I believe that practically all our 
industrial and vocational “high . ` 
schools have had some ‘experienc ee 
in the use of motion pictures, In 5 E 
order that whatever. valuable infor- rE 


E G P 

i i mi ee ea 
mation they may have gained. be Ae 
made available to all, a represen- 9 >» 


x 


_tative body should be formed in- — Coe 
cluding persons from all these.“ 
schools. A committee like this can © =-~ 
get up a comprehensive list of >" - 
worthy available subjects. I am 
aware that bibliographies exist ig Re 
which list practically all the in-= = = 
dustrial films on the market, These, ` 
however, fail to give the necessary >= ` 
information which would answer 
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the points I have raised. Order- 
ing pictures from these lists, then, : 
is like taking a shot in the dark. : 
This committee which I have 3 
proposed, could be made most 
useful. Coöperating with the Bu- 


reau of Visual Instruction, not only 
could it codify available films, but 
it could also set up standards for 
such pictures. Perhaps the pre- 
sence of such a scientifically 
lished measure would spur our film 
makers to manufacture pictures that 
would be of real help in indus- 
trial instruction. 
Then again, with the experience 
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gained and the 


contacts established, 
th ) ished, 
is body could perhaps help in. 


Pictures to answer 
in particular Problems. This is 
; cing done at present in the field 

ot safety education with pupils in 


= of Our Junior High Schools 
O are used for the filming of a 
safety subject. 


In conclusion, I believe that the 


time. has come to end the indis- 
criminate 3 


use of motion pictures 


in Our industrial schools. An in- 


TERM EXAMINATIONS* — f 


At a meeting of the chairmen 
about five years ago, one of the 
writers of this report presented and 
supported a recommendation to the 
effect that the uniform term exam- 
ination be made a uniform final 
examination. The recommendation 
was made for the purpose of im- 
proving scholastics and teaching 
morale. 

Scant support was secured for 
this administrative change, even 
though a distinct saving in pupil 
and teacher labor was obvious. 
The difficulty of using the results 
of the examinations so late in the 
term constituted one of the ob. 

jections. This objection was met 
by the willingness of the program 
committee to accept the final marks 
on the last day of the term. The 





% t read before the meeting of 
the Heads of Departments of Evander 


Childs High School, February 8, 1937. 
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BENJAMIN J. STERN. 


New York Industrial High School, 
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proposal was wrecked, however, 
largely because valuable teaching 
time would be lost in Regents 
classes at the end of the tem 
when time is of most value. A 

During the intervening yeas | 
both of the present writers have 
had an abiding faith in the desir- ; 
ability of holding final examin 
tions as a pedagogical procedure 
instead of the term examinatiol 
All that would be needed to effet 
the change would be the invention d 
of an administrative device tO ae 
move the valid objections enue 
ated above. In the absence A h, 
such invention it is the convi 
of these writers that the term ae 
amination should be 4 mid-t ‘od 
examination, so that the Pra 
of time between it and the ie, 
of the term will not be $O me 


wasted. ‘ag, 
à ‘ dropp!®2 

There is a noticeable P : 
“ea 


_ ferring 





“in scholastic ‘morale immediately 
after the close of the term exami- 
~~ pation. Many teachers and pu- 


pils permit their efforts to subside 


in non-Regents classes, with the 


result that a happy-go-lucky spirit 
pervades the school. A noticeable 
drop in school discipline is one 
of the concomitants of this un- 
fortunate process, which makes the 
school a somewhat less comfort- 
able place in which to live, Trans- 
the term -examinations 
nearer the middle of the term, 
therefore, would seem to be an 
obligatory change, unless a final 
examination is initiated. 


. . SHALL WE HAVE 
_ EXAMINATIONS? 


Modern educational theory has 
moved both to the left and to the 
right on the question of the de- 
Sirability of holding examinations. 
The more radical frontier thinkers, 
in small numbers are for the abro- 
gation of formal examinations, 
and for the substitution of - vari- 
ous power tests, or the test im- 
plied and inherent in a job well 
done, Most of the left frontier 
thinkers, however, are in favor 
Of some kind of 
the theory that we must try to 
Svaluate the results of teaching 
ee Modify our practices on the 
Ti of the information that test- 

8 provides. The extreme right 
ee are in favor of scientific 
ay of the objective validated 
ype, to determine achievement of 


testing, on 
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various teaching’ processes,; and 


even the ability of the teachers — | x 
themselves. The truth lies some: 
Where in the large area between ——  “ 
these two divergent theories. That s = = 
some kind of testing is desirable 
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is patent to us, and, as practical © 
school people in a large organiza =o 


tion like Evander Childs ‘High: 


School, the process of testing 


seems to be obligatory. eee 
Testing based upon the work ` ` 


èp ° ome 
TONA 
Srii 


accomplished in class could be left 


entirely to the judgment of the — af 


+ 
ya 
` 


subject class teachers under the 
supervision of the head of depart- 
ment, or the testing could be uni- 
form. After careful consideration 
of this subject we feel that the 
uniform test is desirable. 


THE UNIFORM TEST 

The practice of conducting uni- 
form tests is rather the rule than 
the exception throughout the 
United States. In the State of 
New York the Regents examina- 
tions set a policy in this regard 
which we should consider very 
carefully before we propose its ab- 
rogation. l 

There are abuses in uniform 
examinations which we concede. 
There is a tendency of teachers 
to coach for the examinations, 
sometimes to the exclusion of other 
and less measurable results of the 
educational process. Indeed some 
of the finest results of classroom 
teaching are those intangibles and 
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imponderables that defy any <cheme 


of testing and measuring. Should 


these imponderables be lost to 
education because of any adminis- 
trative procedure, the damage would 
be irreparable and the inclusion 
of uniform testing in school ad- 
ministration would be contraindi- 
cated. It is our conviction that 
such loss of value is grossly exag- 
gerated, that the training for ex- 
aminations need not exclude these 
more refined elements of the edu- 
cative process, that the training 
for examinations is a variety of 
intangible that would be lost as 


soon as the examinations were ~ 


erased from our procedure, 

The uniform examinations main- 
tain teaching at a higher standard 
on the average than would obtain 
after their elimination. The sag- 
ging in the teaching and in the 
learning of pupils in non-Regents 
classes after the term examinations 
are completed are rather eloquent 
proofs of this assertion. There 
are teachers whose work is ham- 
pered to some extent by the neces- 
sity of preparing for these uniform 
tests. The prestige of these teach- 
ers with the pupils is so great that 
the authority contributed by exam- 
inations is wholly unnecessary for 
them. They can and do conduct 
work up to the last minute with- 
out abatement. We submit that 
they are in the extreme minority 
and that scholastic administration, 
therefore, cannot be based upon 

their practices. We must accept 
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It is our conviction, therefore tha 
the uniform examinations, unl 
the conditions that exist int È 
schools at the present time, ho j 
teaching and learning up ‘to higher 
levels than would obtain a 
less formal scheme. 
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TYPE AND LENGTH OF 
EXAMINATIONS an 

If the previous conclusion is 
accepted, the next question that 


> D 
ST 
Cees 


arises relates to the character ‘of ie 


the examinations. that should be a 


given. The bulk of the si \ificant l 2 E 


literature on this subject forces i 
the recommendation that the objec- $ 
tive type of test should be. em F 
ployed to a greater extent than 15 § 
our practice in this school. A 
greater spread of topics is secured . 
from the use of the short answet — 
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ing, and other types of objective q 
tests. Such tests are better meas: A 
ures of achievement from certain 
points of view. The pupil fecini 
after he gets used to this sort % 
examination, that a fairer evalua: ca) Oe 
tion of his achievement of a E 
work of the term is secured. E i 
element of chance, moreover, is a eg 
duced for him during his prep gir 4 
tion. Testimony of authors K P: 
have investigated this subject fie 

de 
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almost unanimously in favor 
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‘the objective tests from the point | 


of view of the pupils. E 

From the point of view of the 
reachers the objective tests have 
much to commend them. The sim- 
plicity of rating the papers re- 
duces strain, and the uniformity 
of marking reduces the subjective 
element that so often vitiates the 
mark. The extreme diversity in 
marking the same essay type paper 
by various teachers is so well 
known as to need no amplifica- 
tion here. 

The integration of knowledge, 
the demonstration of personality, 
and the exhibition of real power, 
revealed in the essay type ques- 
tion, maintain for it a superiority 
over any other type that cannot 
lightly be disregarded. In certain 
subjects the essay type examina- 
tion must still constitute one of 
its most important features. The 
Present argument is certainly not 
sevacad for the purpose of elim- 
ie on oe type of test, but 
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_ Another matter that we should ; 
like to present in passing `is “the 
desirability of interdepartmental’ A 


Ei 
rity 
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coöperation for the purpose -of 


EE 
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using common areas in examina-. 
tions. The essay required in the : 
English examination might well +. 
be on topics prescribed by the so- `; 
cial science department, and the 


natural science departments. Eng- 
lish would have to function in 
the work of the pupil, since both 
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content and correct usage’ would 


be involved in the rating. More- 
over, a saving in time in conduct- 


ing the examination could result by- 
an additional change in the- pro- 


posed schedule. This suggestion 
is in conformity with modern edu- 
cational theory and has been par- 
tially introduced in the current 
Regents examinations in English. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


We are now faced with the 
problem of determining the best 
time in the term when a uniform 
examination should be given, if 
such an examination is given at 
all. Placing the examination at Ot 
near the end of the term will 
tend to maintain work at a contin- 
uously high level throughout the 
term. It is possible to conduct 
uniform final examinations in One 
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week without stopping “regular 
school work, and without serious- 
ly sortening periods, The schedule 


` 


that we will present and which 


was constructed at our request by 
Mr. Wechsler*, allows thirty-five 
minute regular periods throughout 
the day with a full one hour pe- 
riod for the examination after the 
6th period. 

This plan is based upon the idea 
that all pupils taking the Regents 
examination, but no others, will be 
exempted from the final. There 
is advantage to a pupil in prepar- 
ing for tests. Some. of his best 
learning results from the sum- 
ming up process that goes into 
this preparation. It is valuable 
for pupils to have the experience 
in taking examinations and in 
being inured to the shock and 
hardships involved. Exempting 
more pupils than is envisioned in 
this plan, moreover, encourages 
some teachers to grant them higher 
marks than they have really earned, 
in order to reduce the number of 
papers to be corrected. The ex- 
emptions, therefore, should be lim- 


ited, we feel, to those pupils tak- 


ing Regents examinations, 

The examination should be 
placed in the second week prior 
to the Regents examinations. The 
marks must be completed and 
placed on the records of the pu- 
pils one day prior to the closing 





iform 
*In charge of Regents and unifo. 
examinations at Evander Childs High 
School. 7 
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grade advisers: 


‘ f+ the a 
the program committee on the — 


EE 
of the term. ; Mr, ‘Schulg R 
states that this will give him tg. 
enough to write the program, jy 
deed he is willing, if we insis 
take final marks on the day 
ceding the Regents examinations 


i 
x, 
ki 








We are aware of ‘the di a Ff 
involved in the problem `of k y it 


The marks i k. 
presented to that body as early a 
January 5, in Order that the enor 
mous task of checking up -for 
clerical errors can be “completed 
before the primary program card 
are presented to the program com- 
mittee. This task can be -accom:' 
plished in a different way without 
modification of the present system 
of grade advisers. In some schools, — 
e.g., George Washington High — 
School, the final marks in non- 
Regents classes are presented to 













ee | 
Tuesday of Regents week and i a 
Regents classes on the Friday = 
ternoon of Regents week. a 
grade advisers work early 19 E 
term both on the theory that p- 
pils will pass their subjects m i 
also that they will fail their $ E i 
jects. The program cards are E A 
out in a more leisurely wey af F. a 
viating the necessity of ging i 7 * 
pils final marks too early i Mele 
term. Consultation with oa 
Schulman on the subject oi Es 3 
gramming so that final mar er i $ 
not have to be presented too ©" Ea 
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a. 
P > 
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mit: 
**Chairman of the Program Cog], it 
tee at Evander Childs High >C Ee 























and for the purpose of general 
$ heightening of school morale has 
n ‘elicited from him the idea, which . 
may result in a major contribu. 
tion to school administration, name- 


ly, that all the programs could be 


written in the middle of the term, 


and corrected for variation on thé 


basis of pupil failure near the end 
of the term. This suggestion was 


also the subject of study by both 
of us, and in collaboration with 
Mr. Schulman may serve as the 


_. basis of a future communication 


to the principal. | 
It seems to us that the objec- 


_ tions to holding final examinations 
as near the end of the term as 


possible, based on the require- 
ments of the program committee 


_ and of the grade advisers, disap- 


pear. There are other objections. 
It will be charged that we are 
burdening children with an exam- 
ination on days in which they are 
fequired to do a full school day’s 
work, As a matter of fact, the 


total time thar pupils and teach- 


“tS are in school is n 
m from what is 
ured. Mr 


Plain that pu 
stay in schoo 
‘Ng our Prese 
tions as in th 
In, 


ot very differ- 
Ordinarily re. 
Wechsler will ex. 
Pils are required to 
l just as long dur- 
nt plan of examina. 
€ plan proposed here- 
It w 


compelled both to mark 

=e and to teach a ful] day of 

have 4, © realize that those who 
clamored most bec 


ause of the 








CREI, i” fi 
bts eh Fs Bh eg 8 AS 


loss of time from teaching due to -` 


Present practice may be among 
those who will clamor loudest 
when the time is reclaimed for 
them. The better running of the 
School will reduce the irritations 
that fray the nerves and disturb 
the happiness of our colleagues. 
Some price must be paid to achieve 


that purpose. We submit that the 


price herein suggested is not too 
high for the results likely to be 
attained. A minor element of 
advantage should be mentioned 
here. At the end of the term an 


assembly must be run for the pre- 


senting of athletic and service 
awards. This assembly always runs 
Overtime and even at that is com- 
pressed to the point where the 
hurried treatment of the matters 
concerned almost vitiates the pur- 
pose for which it is conducted. 
On the plan proposed five assem- 
blies, each one hour long, can 
Operate without one moment of 
school work being lost. 

If this plan of final examina- 
tions is approved, it is well to 
point out an additional element 
that should go into its considera- 


_ tion. The marking of papers in 


the final examination must be ar- 
ranged on a basis at least as fair 
‘as that which obtains *in Regents 
examinations. Some simple method 
of equitable distribution of the 
load of marking papers must > 
devised by each department head. 

On the other hand, if the ma 
inations are to be moved towards 
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the middle of the term, it. is im- 
portant to mention that most teach- 
ers will find it necessary to con- 
duct their own final examinations 
in order to determine the pupil’s 
mark. Some of the heads of de- 
_ partments may, indeed, prescribe 
such examinations. This will re- 
sult in multiplying the work of 
the teachers instead of reducing 
it. Moreover, the final examina- 


tion will be conducted for a fifth ` 


less than the total number of pu- 


pils of the school, whereas the 


mid-term examination will be for 
all of them. A material saving, 
therefore, in total labor will result, 
and this added to the increased 
ease in teaching occasioned by 


better school morale, and the aug- 


menting of the time given to in- 
struction, will more than compen- 
sate for the added burden of 
teaching and marking papers si- 
multaneously. 

Should the chairmen with the 
consent of the principal decide that 
they prefer a mid-term examina- 
tion, it is also possible to conduct 
such an examination in one week 
while still conducting regular 
classes. This would involve hav- 
‘ing two hour examinations daily 
with thirty minute periods of in- 
struction for the first eight periods 
and twenty-five minute periods 
for the last four periods. This 
is also suggested as a possible 
improvement over present practice 
without its being our recommenda- 
tion. Both these schedules of ex 
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SCHEDULE B Fi 
Mid-term Examination Schedutt 

Period of Examinations, ora 
week, two examinations daily, €% R: 
one hour long. Regular pera 
of thirty minutes for the oe 
eight periods, and twenty-five a 
utes for the remaining fout 


riods, The schedule can — 
Period 1 8:00— 8:2% E a 
U a g:34— 9:04 E 
x Ag oe 








upon speculation. 
™ : hat one hour uni- 
Sy examinations be used and that 
Ters the three days required to 
Posed par DE on the plan pro- 
We recommend 
nations in French 
i to occur after the 
Period on a tegular day of 
“This i | 
pl 
Mental trial Tast ie i dOPted for experi- 


€ recommend t 


erei 


i TN 





marks and final term wan 
be put on the school records 
on the Thursday before Re- 
gents week. 


7. That the grade advisers be re . 


quested to work from ane 
marks and to revise their ioe 
on the basis of final pont 
if this is not feasible, that s 
program committee serie a 
the use of the “Aid to 
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amınations prepared ap 0 AM. Of. hee ee a jie ht meeucnon, The two days fol 3 ae 
; | at oun II 9:49 towing this will have five exam. 
quest by Mr. Wechsle, = X 3 12 sod 1 OWEN ave five exam 
‘pended hereto. - memes (1 ap 44. E oei Y E ES ination periods daily ‘with no 
P Pe ga 10:27—10:57 -> classes in session. Thus the whole 
EDULE AL 6 11:01—11:31 plan will be subjected to the piti- À 
Bell Schedule of Plan to r ; , pit 
| : Heed iTe Fina 7 11:35—12:05 less light of real trial, and re- | 
slic Examinations Bs 8 12:09—12:39 moved from the realm of our im-, | 4 
3 e: by S same. p 1 ae “2 ‘i s LES X ° . , g AA 
used for mid-term E ga be Exam. 1 DE i n > ia em = ` 
if th z i paren - Exam. 2 eit « a 
t tae period of examin: PM. Of.. 3:20— 3:27 _ TONCLUSIONS ; 
two weeks instead of a week ad Desi 3:31— 4:01 | | z 
‘ys too Period 9 ein f We recommend -therefore that i 
a half.)` The schedule permits '  4:05— 4:35 : 3 
one examination dail R x H 10 “Fi i the following conclusions be given “4 
as dass aioi" Rk ie Besa 11 4:39— 5:09 experimental trial: i 
utes each pe : gt irty min 12 5:13— 5:43 1. That a final examination be Š 
ea : E i 
' T a or i lier than two es 
ee , given no earlier 
o Period 1- 8:00— 8:35 Period 9 3:31— 3:56 weeks before the end of the 
2 | 8:39— 9:14 a 4 4:0057 4:23 term. 2 
A.M. Off. ` 9:18— 9:2: l1 - 4:29— 4.54. ' 2. That the examination be one 
3 9:29—10:04 12 4:53— 5:23 hour long. 3 
4 10:08—10:43 - 3. That chairmen make as much 
5 10:47—11:22 . Jf EXPERIMENTAL SET-UP PROPOSED use of the objective test as is ; 
i 11:26—12:01. FOR IMMEDIATE TRAIL* ii de rangi | 
— 12:15— 1:15 The difficulty of putting this en- 4. That common areas in exam- 
7 1:25— 2:00 Ẹ§ tre plan into immediate operation inations be used by inter-de- : 
g > n 2:39 + recognized, Accordingly an al- partmental coöperation. 
P.M. Off. 2:43— 2:50 | K ne plan for immedaite use is 5. That the examinations be Sr 
9 2:54— 3:29 < ‘commended, so that a valid test ducted without stopping schoo 
ő 3:33— 4:08 Ff the Procedure can be made, as proposed in examination 
i a a n ; 5 
11 43 4:41 — 3 an that decision as to its schedule “A”. a 
12 4:51— 5:26 ence te y -= upon experi- ¢ That the final examina 
‘an ’ ead o 
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gram Making” ‘card, thus ob- 
viating the need for checking 


up clerical work on the part 
of the grade advisers. 
8. That, before putting the en- 
tire plan into operation, it be 
used for one day only as a test 


tube experiment to determine 
its worth. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN INSTRUCTION OF ANCIEN 
LANGUAGES IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Even in a ten minute talk, one 
must define terms accurately. By 
trend is not meant a sudden en- 
thusiasm which flames and glows 
for a short period with the ardor 
of a rushlight, only to leave in 
complete darkness the place where 
it has been. Such a meteoric, 
ephemeral phenomenon’ in instruc- 
tion is known as a fad. By trend 
in instruction is meant, rather, a 
movement tending to be general, 
nation-wide or even world-wide 
and inevitable because grounded 
on natural evolution. 


I use the word “inevitable” ad- 
visedly. Trends are merciless. The 


*A paper presented at the Walton 
General Conference on March 1, 1937. 
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more optimistic members of a po- 
litical minority wait hopefully for , 
the pendulum to swing back. ta 
seldom does. In every field of s 
human endeavor, politics, litera- 
ture, art, knowledge of the phys- 
ical universe, or what not, there K : 
no such thing as the perman 
maintenance of the status q#0, bu a 
the whole world is in a state ia 
constant flux, change, growth, © a 
velopment. a 

There will never be in ee. ; 
ture or music another classical o j 
Romantic period; hence nO p a 
Mozarts or Beethovens Of 
ners, a 
Rapid and sweeping chat 
have taken place in the social € le. 3 
plexion of the American peop C : 
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Be! The machine age brought an ex. 
be odus of the youth of both sexes 


from the farms to the cities, and, 


in spite of vigorous propaganda 
| for a counter movement, that 


trend is still operative. Thus 


y mass production necessitating the 


massing of poulation is directly 
responsible for the problems of 


= mass education. 


The high school teacher of to- . 


day carrying a “pupil period load” 
which must sometimes be expressed 
in four figures is confronted with 
much more serious problems than 


=- was the teacher of the “horse and 


buggy” days. At that time Latin 
was not only a rigid requirement 
for all the learned professions, but 


_ Was also practically universally 


accepted as the sine qua non of a 
liberal general education. Classes 
were small, there was abundant 
time for individual instruction, the 
snperative necessity of succeed- 
ng gave the pupil a mighty in- 
centive for hard work, and in the 
Private Schools at least the teach- 
“T'S very remuneration depended 
"Pon the tuition paid by the pupil. 
Since those days the attitude 


t i 

i a Latin has changed radical. 
attack rudy has been subjected to 
only las om every direction. Not 


that Lati © contention been made 
of tp aeht falls far short 
claims of ishing the extravagant 

$ is Most. ardent votaries, 
tight S rabid foes its 


to an 
7 place Whatever in the 
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curriculum has been chal- 


` modern 
lenged. 

To assert that the noble sub. 
ject has come through the bom. 
bardment unscatched and with fly- 


ing colors would be ludicrous. — 


Not only has Latin lost its posi- 
tion of dominance, but it is every- 
where admittedly on the defen- 
sive. 

For teachers of Latin, the Clas- 
sical Investigation of 1924 was an 
eye-opener. From it came much 
of the impetus for reform and 
consequent accomplishment. The 
investigation motivated a new era 
in Latin study and teaching that 
has already brought rich fruit 
and has still greater ‘potentialities 
for the future. Extensive research, 
sustained experimentation, and con- 
trolled testing have given us ob- 
jective evidence to replace our 
subjective intuitions and their re- 
sultant methods. In the light of 
these recent experiments and in- 
vestigations, bumanizing the Latin 
course is the crying need of the 
“a us look now at what the last 
decade has done for us. New wd 
jectives have been set Ps, ae 
methods have been advocate 


tried, new text-books and supple- 


. been ublished. 
entary aile aeae mik down 


Since the colleges h : 
the bars, Latin is purely an „pis 
tive subject. No matter pke 
ly convinced we are of kas 
we must “sell” it to this 


. v ir t- 
ering generation and their p3 
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: Hee ee 
ents, and we must’ compete 


with all the other attractions that — 


they have offered to them. The 
pupil is not willing to work twice 


as hard to get his Latin as for. 


any other subject. We must meet 
him on his own ground, 

Recent changes in the form of 
the examinations set by the College 
Board and by the Board of Re- 
gents have eased our position 
somewhat. Passages for sight trans- 
lation, passages to be read for com- 
prehension, reduced requirements 
in formal syntax and inflection 
leave us a greater degree of free. 
dom to work out our own. salva- 
tion. 

Many Latin teachers are still 
teaching exactly as they were taught 
ten to forty years ago. They are 
still convinced that much drill on 
formal grammar and syntax and 
much translation of English into 
Latin are necessary to give a read- 
ing knowledge of Latin, the prime 
new objective. This would be 
well enough if our pupils pos- 
sessed the same knowledge of fun. 
damentals, particularly of formal 
English grammar, as we used to ex- 
pect them to bring with them when 
they entered our Latin classes. It 
is now our job to teach what is 
necessary of these fundamentals 
and we can not shirk it. The 
newer text-books are constructed 
with these conditions in mind. 
They provide an abundance of 
easier Latin reading through which 


syntax may be developed ar 
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tionally. The tendency toda 
eliminate waste motion, on iş t 
objectives for first and sa ot a 
Latin, ‘and „to “scrap” eye at 
X ee |, =t) ins 


that does not contribu te tow 
ry AS 3 fa peer A, N Ware 

them. We must set for the ain 
tp ogai eae” er nd 

only such tasks as he is 


AY li 


-Greek clubs give time for projects 
Rees; © too elaborate for the classroom as 
7 oS SAPADIE of ns well as for social enjoyment, while 


the Walton Latin paper serves as 


doing well, and then’ we must 7 
sist that he does them. well, 
One of the objectives of moder 
education to which Latin teacher 
can and should make a creditable 
contribution is character bi lilding 
The very pursuit of the subjed 
calls for accuracy, ‘Perseverence, in 
dependence, honesty, tolerance 
careful wei ghing of evidence, and 
judgment. The cardinal virtues are 
repeatedly stressed in. the many 
Stories of the heroes and heroines 
whom ‘the students learn to know, 
such as: Cincinnatus and Re ulus 
Horatius and Scaevola, Cornelia 
and Lucretia. Innumerable P al- 
lels can be drawn between pol: 
; “a1 strnations depicted 
tical and social situations dep 
and those existing in our own na 
and our own country. If ee 
not true, the conclusion wor hav : 
inevitable that twenty co ae ont 
given Latin teachers ins choice 
time to make a judicious E 
of reading matter. sda the scope 
It would lie outside length 
of this paper to dwell tae 1 
on the extra-curricular activil erest 
which we may properly ake 
our pupils, They love A the 
scrapbooks showing the life on Us 
ancients and its influence " i 
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and painlessly. Our Latin and 


an outlet for those pupils who 


` ` have the urge to write. Care must 
D: be taken that these extra-curricular 
— activities do not interfere with the 
teal job of learning Latin. The 
tail must not wag the dog. Mak- 
~ ing scrap books or acting plays 
= are not substitutes for learning 
_~'declensions and conjugations, but 
they may be a very real incen- 
"tive and a material aid. They are 
4 part of the humanizing trend in 


modern instruction. - 
The crowded condition of a 


a large high school, and the neces- 


sity of sharing classrooms with 
members of other departments of 
struction, make difficult the reali- 
zation of the ideal that the Latin 
Classroom Should be a small mus- 
JH and library. It is difficult 
© display Supplementary material, 
Pictures, wall charts, models and 










? we ; ) oA id oe pegs” 
7 . i täs : È ; Pes, 
=" Children are born mimics ang 


“Jove to act. Latin playlets serve to 
i Eisch a great deal of Latin quickly 





replicas of Greek and Roman 
houses, temples, Gods, coins, uten- 
sils, weapons and tormenta. Our 
bulletin boards serye this purpose 
in part. We may hope in time to 
Own some showcases for such dis- 
plays. Who knows? 3 


Are Latin instructors in Walton 
following the modern trend? Yes, 
we are; and our twelve hundred 
Latin students are here as living 
evidence of the fact. The alterna- 
tives are to look for other employ- 


ment or to join the Townsend . 


ranks. With the guidance of a 
carefully planned syllabus for each 
term’s work and with the further 
help of weekly progress cards and 
monthly departmental meetings, we 
all struggle by somewhat devious 
routes toward a common goal. This 
goal is the achievement by our 
pupils of the power to read Latin. 
While we feel that present-day 
methods are more interesting and 
less laborious, .we trust that they 
are no less thorough than those 
by which we were ourselves taught. 


GEORGE O. SCHRYVER. 
Walton High School. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


The Writer is in Charge of ar- 
= Tea Programs at Lew 
doing i in High School. In 


© Bet away o always attempted 


v from ste 
ae ge toty ed ro- 
1 ams that are primarily ae 





devoted to the recitation of pem 
With that in view, he sche 


h 
the following programs for the 
current semester. These epa 
were presented at the ninth year 


assembly. 
29 
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Programs Scheduled and Presented 

The following is a list and de- 
scription of some of the programs 
that were presented at the ninth 
year assembly, 

1, Washington's Birthday Pro- 
§ram. This consisted of a drama- 
tization dealing with an incident 
in the life of George Washington. 
Inasmuch as members of the Dra- 
matics Club did not have sufficient 
time to memorize their parts (the 


Program was given at the first as- - 


sembly of the term), the writer 
suggested that we simulate a radio 
situation. This was done, thus en- 
abling the cast to read their parts 
before a microphone. The audi- 
ence was made to feel that it was 
in a broadcasting studio, and re- 
acted accordingly, 

2. G. O. Assembly. This was 
given over to campaign addresses 
by speakers for candidates who 
were running for office in the Gen- 
eral Organization. 

3. Moving Picture: “A Day with 
the Sun.” 

4, “Spelling Bee.” Each of the 
ninth year classes was represented 
by the two best spellers of the 
class. The latter were given words 
taken from the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
year required spelling lists. Both 
performers and audience enjoyed 
the keen competition that the match 
presented. 

5. Amateur Show. Volunteers for 
amateur show tryouts were called 
for. A committee of teachers chose 
only those pupils whose contribu- 
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acted as judges, It may be in 
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entertaining and worthwhile eg 
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The turn-out was so. Breat the 
it was decided to break up ba 
contest into two parts, semi-f ual 
and finals. The former consisted 
of a seventh year contest, an eighth 
year contest, and a ninth year con. 
test. Those who took first, se ond, 
and third places at these semi- 
finals were chosen for the final 
performances, which were given at 
each of our four assemblies, | n 
each of the contests the audience 
















teresting to note that the winners # 
of the finals were chosen in u g 
following order: — | 
First Prize at 
A one-man puppet show H 
Second Prize......Accordion soloist p] 
Third Prize..A vocal harmony du 


PRT st E 
Fourth Prize........ A violin E 
To quote the pupils: E | 
show was a wow!’ 4 


¥ 


6. Guidance Department f. “a 
gram, The vocational a pic: | 
department showed a re. ihe É 
ture that was concerned W! i n 
various occupations that ae a 
department store has to © icp | 
7. “Question Bee.” Pat wis E 
tion in the “question wt 
on a volunteer basis. Incie® 
there were more pup! 
wanted to become CO. accep 
than it was possible t0 = < | 
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baa is now current on the radio, 
Ee participants in the “bee” 
: were required to answer questions 
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testat 4 


‘submitted by pupils in the fields 


of general information, commun- 


ity civics, biology, and English, 


In addition there were questions 
cd generally known as “brain-teas- 


ets.’ Each correct answer was 


gated 100%. Part credit was al- 
lowed for partially correct. ‘an- 


swers. This was one of the best 


_ received programs, 


8. “Musicians Emergency 


_ Fund.” Through the coöperation 


of this splendid organization we 
were enabled to present profes- 
sional artists of merit. Both vocal 
and instrumental programs were 


‘given, 


9. Harmonica Club. The school 


d Harmonica Club presented a pro- 


tam that was greatly enjoyed by 
both pupils and teachers. This 


included the playing of Com- 
2 munity Songs in the Singing of 

iti the audience joined. In 

addition there were harmonica 

Solos and duets, 

i Club Program. Our club 

Taea Were represented in an 


=. ‘4 Program. The purpose 

ark . 8ive the pupils ideas as 

i ki € various school clubs 

bie n. À addition, it was 

tes to inspire some of the 
ant pu 


lar club, ils to join a particu- 
ll, D ; 
This org ramatics Club Program. 


eri 
nization Presented _ plays 


i a 






4 f I rey Al big 


This program was of the type on two 








ok, as ‘different occasions, They 
were well’ rehearsed, interesting, 
and of great artistic caliber, 

12. School Orchestra In addi- 
tion to’ having the orchestra play 
at the commencement exercises, a 
special assembly period was de- 
voted to an all-orchestral pro- 
gram. 

13. School Glee Club. The 
Glee Club, too, performs at spe- 
cial assemblies. This aggregation 
of beautifully blended voices al- 
ways gives a performance that is 
a credit to the singers and their 
conductor. 

A chapter on assembly pro- 
grams in “Elementary School 
Management and Organization,” 
by Dougherty, Gorman and Phil- 
ips, lists a number of objectives 
for the conduct of an assembly 
as well as criteria for the assem- 
bly program. Despite the fact 
that these are recommended for 
the elementary school, we feel 
certain that they may be applied 
to the junior and the senior high 
school. It occurred to the writer 
to examine his assembly programs 
with a view to seeing whether k 
not they measure up to these cri 


eria. The following are ten of 


the criteria listed by the authors 


f the text. . 
° 1, Is the program of interest 


audience? l 

° 2 Dow the program provide 
° ° a ? 

tistic entertainment 5 

` ; Do pupils share worthwhile 


information? 
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4. Do the participants experi- 

ence the thrill of giving a suc- 
cessful performance? 

5. Are performers given an op- 


portunity to think clearly and to . 


express themselves clearly before 
an audience? 

6. Is the audience enabled to 
judge the quality of the program? 

7. Are pupils enabled to gather 
information as to the activities of 
the school? 

8. Are the programs well - pre- 
_ pared? ° . 

9. Do programs grow out of 
the regular classroom work and 
life of the school? 

10, Does the program lend it- 
self for the proper performer- 
audience relationship? 

We shall now consider some 
of our assemblies in the light of 
the above criteria and objectives. 

1. Interest of Program. In 
planning the assembly programs, 
the writer was constantly aware 
of the fact that lack of interest 
in what is going on on the plat- 
form not only creates discipline 
problems, but detracts from what 
educational value the program 
may possess. With this in mind, 
he built up his programs around 
interesting life situations. 

To a certain extent, every pupil 
is a radio listener. Because of 
this fact, some of the programs 
were patterned after some well 
known radio presentations. These 
included the Spelling Bee, the 
Question Bee, and the Amateur 


A, 
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the programs presented by” the 


„this sort will include the ~ a 
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Contest. A radio hour `a m 


po. 
! he er Which 
a future program will be modu 


| of interclass debates. — 


will be “The Town Me eting 3 ee 4, Do Partict pants in the Pro- 
the Air.” . bh ee) S yum Experience the Thrill of 

\All other Programs were a. Giving a Successful Performance? 
ranged primarily upon the bee, E This can be best answered by the 
of pupil interest, = > fact that the writer was ‘literally 


2. Artistic Entertain ment aa ‘swamped by pupils who requested 
criterion was met most i ally by tet they. be given the opportunity 
by the im to participate in such programs as 

the Question Bee, the Spelling 
. Bee, the Amateur Contest, the 
Club Program, and the Harmon- 
-~ ica Program. The very nature of 
the other programs, already men- 
i tioned, would ‘indicate that the 


S, 


Oy s 


Musicians’ Emergency i Fund — of 
New York. It is needless to. y 
that the musicians. that ‘were fur- 
nished were finished artists. Te 
enhances the appreciation - of their 
musical renditions each artist in- 
troduced the various numbers with 
a few pertinent remarks concern- 
ing the nature of the selectior 
the composer, and so on, This 
added interest to the appreciation i: 
of the programs. Mention should a 
be made of the fact that aa 4 
introductory remarks were always qe onne. 
brought rn to the pupils’ levi $ Rai Te “2 Programs as the 
of comprehension. ` «| the mani “ Me Spelling Bee, 

Other programs that fulfilled E Tow, +e = Debates, and the 
the artistic requirement were a the last cared of the Air.” In 
presented by the, Glee Club, a “Minutes wij] be p agam, fifteen 
Orchestra Club, the Dramatic i Seévoted to the 


A ie answerin f . < 
Club, and the Harmonica Club. H members of questions raised by 
3. Do Pupils Share Informs 


thrill in giving the programs as 
| did the audience in witnessing 
` them, 

A 5. Performers Given an Oppor- 
i Unity to Think Clearly and to Ex- 
5s Themselves Clearly Before 
an Audience. This quality is ex- 






the audience. 


6 Jud 
f &Ment O th . 
tion? Programs that were erei vs Program 4 ; he — of 
signed to meet this objective Goal tandard or the : udience. 
the Spelling Bee, the Ques. Progr ; quality of a 


: are 
bets o Biven to the mem- 


ecembly. tal 
Bee, and the G. O. Assembly: ~ © audience. 


addition, the Club Program — 
tainly allowed for the sharing. 
information on the part O fF 
pupils. Future presentations 


a They are 
or in each 
sg a a 
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Ba ey. 
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Meeting of the » an S 
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play, the di 
their. histrionic manifestations, the 
Staging of the play, the settings, 
and so forth. In the G. O. As- 
sembly, the pupils are instructed 
to weigh the arguments presented 

“by the speakers for their respec- 
tive candidates. A musical pro- 


gram is evaluated as to the na- 
ture of.the selection as well as 


the technique of the artist and his 
interpretation of the number. 

7. Pupils Gather Information 
about School Activities, Pupils 
are enabled to gather’ such in- 


formation through progtams such - 


as: | a 

a. The G. O. Assembly, at 
which campaign speeches are 
made. - 

b. The Club Program, at which 
pupils gather information as to 
the manner in which each club 
functions, and so on. 

8. Are the Programs Well Pre- 
pared? Responsibility for the pre- 
paration of a program was placed 
in the writer. As a result, he 
made certain that he was present 
at final rehearsals where other 
teachers were presenting & pro- 
gram. Programs such as the Spell- 
ing Bee, the Question Bee, x 
Amateur Contest, and the ara 
Program were personally direct ; 
by the writer himself. grr 
preparation on mi o 

icipants was a ; 
M ra grams Outgrowtb a 
Classroom Work and Life of 
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School. Not all programs can be, 
or for that matter should be the 
outgrowth of classroom work and 


the life of the school. Wherever 
possıble, we have tried to meet 
this objective. Our Club Pro- 
gram, for example, definitely re- 
flected the work done in the vari- 
ous club classes of the school. 
Our Dramatics Club usually pre- 
sents at least one play each term 
that is based on the literature of 
the grade. Our G. O. Assembly 
possesses this feature in that it is 
the outgrowth of the life of the 
school. The orchestra and glee 
club programs enhance the work 
in music appreciation. 

10. Proper Performer-Audience 
Relationship. No matter what else 
one may say about our assembly 
programs, we believe they create 
an atmosphere of proper per- 
former-audience relationship. We 


JAMES MONROE HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZES 
AN HONOR SCHOOL: THE FOUNDING 
OF A TRADITION -a 


Can one build a tradition syn- 
thetically? Once it has grown, 
it is easy enough to say, “It has 
long been a tradition with us—” 
But it requires a certain temerity 
to say, “In doing thus and so, we 
are laying the foundation for what 
will become a tradition.” It is 
difficult to predict the durable ele- 
ments in a situation, or to fore- 
tell what elements will ultimately 
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make it clear to our pupils ‘ 
their conduct towards the < A 


formers in our assemblies ¢ S X 
be similar to accepted conduct R 
any theater or concert. The a 
formers, on their part, are. led to 
feel that they must respect he 
tastes of their audience just as 
they do in the theater, . The ven 
nature of the programs that we 
presented created this wholesome 
atmosphere. Even outside per- 
formers have always been im- 
pressed with the fact that they. 
can be assured of an appreciative 
audience in the -pupils “of -our l 
school. | as ae 
The writer trusts that this an: 
alysis may prove of some value” 
to those interested in school as 
sembly programs. a 
GEORGE L. PALEY. $ 

Lew Wallace Junior High P 
School, Brooklyn. -aai 
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wile 
f tradi 
merely 


have the greatest effect. 
expressing the intention o 
tion-building, we can still a 
„present this as a report of f. 
we are doing to begin with. . is 
The tradition of scholarship ~ 
one which might be assume ma 
exist in our schools. Still, | 
know that ‘many pupils g0 ee: 
school for a variety of 16%) ne 
other than love of learning: — a 


school may not exclude those 


fom whom scholarship is by 


K. natural endowment remote. As a 


social agency, its first task is to 
prepare its pupils for citizenship 
and adjustment to life. Everyone 
must learn the traditions of citi- 


= zenship; it is not necessary or 


even possible for everyone to 
learn the traditions of scholarship. 
One might challenge the right of 
the public school to become an 
ivory tower of learning. Scholar- 
ship insofar as it contributes to a 
fuller life, subject matter as a tool 
for the inculcation of good habits 
of thinking, education as it will 
make for the highest development 
of the individual and his best ad- 
justment to life, such are our 
goals. They have become the justi- 
fications, almost the defenses of 
scholarship, For unfortunately 
every adjustment made in the edu- 
“ns Program to meet the needs 
à the larger group has resulted 


in e 
pa attenuation of scholarship. 


Iney : 
om ee ~~ Since what must be 
Yet, May not be profound. 
ie d en though academic train- 
a needed by everyone in 
it ig fe that good citizenship is, 
bee, oa that the best develop- 
tality i, °s¢ with the finest men- 
in the ș <Sttable and has a use 
cal as =e Scheme, The techni- 
US to © Problem requires 
Pils and o Eate the most ai pu- 
co . 
si dey ines rte upon their 
ections as th in as many di- 
ool can influence 


ae 


the impressionable child 


The necessity for separate classes 
for bright pupils is great. In the 


typical classroom Situation, with an 
unselected group, the conscientious 
teacher, faced with the two prob- 
lems of pulling the weak pupil 
up to the minimum standard and 
developing the bright pupil to his 
highest capacity, tries to distribute 
the emphasis and attention equally. 
However carefully the balance is 
maintained, it is natural to ler 
those who can take care of them- 
selves do so, and to concentrate 


upon the weaker members of the 


class. The bright pupil is in the 
position of getting less attention 
because his ability is better: a 
pathetic reward for being superior. 
The teacher is in the equally sad 
position of expending the great- 
est amount of effort on the least 
responsive material. Left to them- 
selves, bright pupils frequently get 
along quite well, and draw no at- 
tention to themselves because they 
can maintain a satisfactory stand- 
ard without ever extending them- 
selves. It 1s impossible to know 
to what extent they might have 
developed, if stimulated to na 
maximum effort. What a m 
of ability is represented by pup! 
who without even trying keep "P 
with the general level of an u 

! 
p~ School idea is 
new at the James Monroe hs 
School. For years popis bility 
been classified according tO ê 
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as revealed by achievement in par- 


ticular subjècts. A pupil who has 


done well in a subject is placed in- 


an Honor class in that subject the 

following term. The new Honor 

School is based on a different 

theory’ of the relation of ability to 

achievement. According to this 

theory, it is not to be assumed 

that achievement is a matter of 
special talents or skills. At the 
high school level, and in subjects 
other than art and music, which 
depend upon special talents, suc- 
cess in one subject and failure 
or a lesser degree of success in 
another can rather be attributed to 
varying degrees of interest and ap- 
plication. If this is true, there 
has been a tremendous waste of 
ability on the part of pupils who 
excel in only one subject. They 
should be excelling in all their 
work. The implication is clear 
that if the brain Operates as a 
unit, and not in the direction of 
special talents (language talent, 
mathematical talent), the same in- 
telligence operating on any given 
subject should produce equally 
good results, if not for variations 
in interest and effort. 

The solution indicated would 
appear to lie in the direction of 
concentrating upon methods of 
stimulating effort and preventing 
a falling-off of interest. Prevent- 
ing a falling-off of interest: the 
negative form of expression is 
used deliberately, Almost all pu- 
pils, and particularly apt ones, 
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do with ability. 


; raie 
; l A" aha bag 
enter school with high hopes. ‘ Be: 
burning ambitions. To cap ici 
enthusiasm at the oureg al | 

È Outset - vives $ 

’ ` wO DSE ore hy 

a great advantage tO work oii 

Loe an 


Segregating these pupils for gy 
cial training suited to their. ability 
may prevent a loss: of talent 
through factors having nothing to 
It: prevents con 
tact with mediocrity resulting in 
a substitution of good-enoupt ‘for 
best-possible as a standard, It pre- 
vents` the disappointment and st 
lessness resulting from a less- han- 
maximum exercise of. ‘ability. It 
provides conditions leading to joy 
in work, and to- the accomplis h- 
ment of a finer type of work, | To 
expect every bright child who has 
the possibility of being outstand- 
ing to rise from the unselected | 
group without special guidance is 
to overlook the many factors other 3 
than ability which condition suci 
cess in school as elsewhere. 
This is the theoretical premise 
upon which we base the existence, 
of the Honor School. Following- 
is a statement of the translation 
of the theory into its realizatio™ 
in terms of large school orga ee 
tion. ae 
In June, 1936, from the a 
hundred records of unselected 4P: p 
plicants to the first term of » the 
James Monroe High School, It 
top ten per cent were chose) ot ; 
is recognized that ratings afe " ñ 
entirely reliable. They ™* a 
subjective; they sometimes xe R 
disciplinary measures inste a 
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| scholastic achievement; they have Ang of the Honor School is all the © 4 
more interesting for the fact that 
we began at a level not in itself ` 


been attacked as a means of giv- 
ing a picture of a child's. true 


at worth. Yet, by using a large num- 


ber of marks, representing a wide 
spread of criteria, one may. obtain 
the most reliable judgment avail- 


= able. In the preliminary selection 


we considered the following items: 
ratings on such standardized tests 
as had been given by the Ele- 
mentary School; the classification 


S into Bright, Normal, Slow, and 


the general estimate of A, B plus, 


> B, given by the Elementary School 
_ to all pupils ‘upon graduation; 


and ratings in particular subjects, 
with special attention given to 


~ arithmetic and grammar ratings. 


A general estimate of Bright or 
Normal, combined with a general 
“timate of A or B plus, and a 
minimum IQ of 110 were the 
standards. The group thus selected 
took the very comprehensive Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, whose re- 
served as the basis for the 
ac choice of thirty-nine pupils 
ae = to constitute the first 
ame ot the Honor School. The 
: rh finally selected represented 
in i in IQ from 110 to 154; 
oo ‘evement, from 1041 ( to 
ie is Ras may be observed that at 

end of the range these 


are not 


ards. atl exacting stand- 


with eh t our task was to begin 
and Dest material available 
build 


4 Cannot raj tom that level, One 
of 2 eater ae intellectual level 
ee Y decree Th : 

` tag kid v; e WULIC=_ 
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very high. ie 
It should be noted that no ex- 
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clusions were made from the- 


group -because of unsatisfactory 


conduct rating in the elementary 


school. There is at least the pos- 
sibility that the cause of bad be- 
havior may lie in lack of interest 
in the work. A bright child placed 
in a class where the intellectual 
challenge was insufficient might 
grow into a discipline case, hav- 
ing more energy than means of 
expending it, and seeking through 
wrong conduct an outlet not found 
in the legitimate work of the 
class. Or possibly some remedi- 
able maladjustment might have 
caused the trouble. In any case, 
the Honor School would be shirk- 
ing its most important as well as 
most difficult problems if it re- 
fused to admit a bright child be- 
cause of bad behavior. A bright 
child allowed to me yai 
wrong ideas of conduct is 4 

jee menace; and the brighter 


the child, the greater the menace, 


since he will have the brains a 
carry out his perverted na 
haps the most important just A 
tion of the Honor School is . 
timely discovery of on en 
of unsocial tendency and f : 
adjustment to the social gro : 4 

Since pupils were se ect i 
the basis of record Se ae 
tion, the contingency mig 
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that a pupil would not live up to 
expectations. How would stand- 
ards be maintained? The ‘most 
obvious solution would be to 
eleminate such pupils, and by a 
Process of weeding, to keep only 
those who justified the prognosis. 
However, the consciousness of a 


possible elimination at any time is ` 


a great strain on a sensitive child. 
This feeling of strain is perhaps 
the most serious defect of the 
usual honor school régime. It 
justifies the viewpoint occasionally 
expressed by a parent, that he pre- 
fers to leave his bright child in a 
normal class, rather than “force” 
his development. To avoid this 
strain, the policy was adopted of 
keeping all pupils admitted into 
the Honor School for at least a 
year, even though their work did 
not measure up to expectations. 
Working on the assumption. that 
the means of selection did oper- 
ate accurately, and actually did re- 
sult in the choice of pupils who 
are able to do the work, reasons 
for lack of success would be 


sought in factors other than the 


pupil's ability: slowness in adapta- 
tion tothe high school situation, 


‘personal behavior problems, the 


teacher’s methods, a lack of under- 
standing of how to study. Through 
coöperation of the home, the 
teacher, and the child, the at- 
tempt would be made to find and 
remedy the difficulty, to enable the 
child to function to the capacity 
of his ability, and to save him for 
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the group, rather than “eli 
him -on a rigorous. competit 
basis. í " oe Be" 
In adapting the course’ tothe 
bright child, two possibilis 
exist: to accelerate the pace wth 
struction and shorten the cour 
or to give an enriched course 
the equivalent length of time,” 
shorten the co a 


AM 
i) 
urse involves a con. 
tradiction in educational values, 
It negates education as growth anc 
implies education as the assimi 1. 
tion of a limited body of facts 
But a high school education can 
not be defined as so-and-so many 
hours devoted to a certain m nber 
of subjects. It is an experience in 
living. It is an attempt to bring | 
to the child, at a particular stage 
of his life, contact with rich and z 
suitable cultural and intellectual i 
influences, so that his growth may 
be affected thereby. Four yeas — 
of growth and development cat 
not be achieved in three-and-ai a 
years. While the child may s hea 
cope courses so’as to complete «m. 


2 Beas 
four-year program in three an 
half years, there is no such ti, 
as compressing fours’ grow Es, ri 
three and a half. A popisa i na 
completes the four-year Co imele 
less time must content adus | 
with satisfying minimum pi the 
tion requirements; pf" u elimi 
course down to this, s 
nates non-essentials. Bu what 
does he miss subject matters int 
is more serious, his entite hangé: 
of view must necessarily ©" = 
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He is intent on making up time, 
on mastering facts purely with an 
eye to examinations. Enrichment 
of the course, references to sup- 
plementary readings or related 
work, anything not absolutely re- 


quired, is for him a waste of time, 


since he thinks he can “get by” 
faster without it. He does not 
take time to grow, or to develop 
into a truly educated person. 
There is a certain illogicality in 
the proportion of time spent in 
school by good and poor pupils. 
A high school organization, by the 
combined efforts of teachers and 
administrators, provides diversified 
educational opportunities for its 
Pupils, plans to give them an ex- 
perience in enriched living,- and 
then those whose natural aptitude 
would enable them to profit most 
by it rush through the course at 
Such a pace that they have no 
„ance to come into contact with 
It. Poor students, of course, are 
ies ae and least sensitive and 
vee are longest in contact 
an r: What a paradoxical posi- 
Or a school, to expend the 
“teen amount of time and ef- 
Ort on those least able to benefit 


by it! 
It ‘ 
of ie ay aa a reeducation 
Parental mind to acquire 
the Point of vie q 


w that four years 
$ work are more de- 
an three and 4 half. Th 
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ts = be developed of educa- 
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‘Pride in thé achievement of “ 
against the dangers of immaturity 

horoughness, i 

four full years for 


he Honor School also 
ite stand on the mat- 
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the course, t 
took a defin 
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ing” six months must be weighed ~> 


- 


ter of elective courses. The ten- | 


dency toward freedom in educa- 
tion has led to a system of elective 
courses which is deplored by many 
educators. Recently, colleges have 
been swinging in the opposite di- 
rection, increasing the number of 
required courses and reducing the 
number of electives permitted. 
How much less reason is there 
for an elective system in the. high 
school. The pupil coming from 
the elementary school is in no 
position to state with any real 
reason his choice of electives. The 
bright pupil comes to the school 
with an avidity for learning, an 
eagerness to enter the new fields 
of learning to which he is about 
to be exposed. He is not ready 
to choose among these fields be 
fore he has encountered them, At 
his entrance into high school, he 
is too young to specialize. The 


twelve-year-old who wants science — 


because he wants to be a doctor, 
or French because he is sure he 
will be a foreign correspondent, 
is still remote from his goal. His 
education should do more than 
prepare him for a particular field. 
Otherwise it becomes merely = 
cational preparation, and cag 
be complete!» ‘ewalidated in the 
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event that he did not follow out 
his intention. Since occupational 
conditions are unforeseeable years 
ahead, preparing a child for a 
particular occupation is a dubious 
task, and is apt to exercise a kind 


of determinism on him which may 


hamper him later. 

At the high school stage, the 
pupil should get the kind of equip- 
ment that will function in what- 
ever he will undertake: good hab- 
its of thinking; the ability to 
recognize, understand, and handle 
a problem; and contact with 
fundamentals in fields of learn- 
ing that have been recognized as 
forming the basis of a liberal edu- 
cation: English, social studies, for- 
eign languages, sciences, mathe- 
matics. . Therefore the Honor School 
prescribes the course for its stu- 
dents from the beginning, allow- 
ing no electives for at least the 
first two years, and possibly none 
until the senior year. The sub- 
ject matter selected is chosen to 
meet college entrance requirements 
and to give the basis for further 
study in any field later selected 
by the student. Having had basic 
work in the several fields, . the 
pupil will be in a position to de- 
cide, and with reason, in which 
field to pursue specialization. 

A common weakness among 
high school pupils is the inability 
to study efficiently. While it is 
true that every subject teacher 
gives adequate explanation as to 
how to prepare an assignment, it 
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dour of the classroom. An im- 
portant aim of the administrative 


harts; a i . F 
works at home, or how | É; A x a E phase of a school 1S to make con- 
he is in getting to work p opti < ditions of learning as favorable as 
and in- handling materials, Eyen så possible. The actual control of 


a bright student may waste time 
in getting things ready, Ot in A 
dawdling over work under the i 
lusion that time Spent is equiva 
lent to energy expended, Ho ae 
ever carefully it may be explained, | 
it cannot be taken for granted that 
a high school pupil has the ability 
to interpret directions correctly, or 
to execute the assignment „given. 
There is need for direct. training adapting himself to the class situa- 
in good study habits. A Course tion. Also, since honor classes are 
in Supervised Study is included ia rather homogeneous, sufficient pro- 
the Honor School program. He _ Vision can be made for the varia- 
Systematic instruction is given. Imm tions which still exist even in a 
the technique of study. This es ) homogeneous gtoup, by means of 
not meant to be a coaching course — 


g a system `of required minimum 
for any particular subject, but $S 9 ang Optional additional assign- 


the classroom situation must be 
` left to the teacher, who, informed 
< as to objectives, must be trusted to 
~ make suitable adaptations in the 
= work. The question of group in- 
struction was considered. While 
= it was recognized that it had the 
` merit of adapting the work to the 
_. progress rate of the individual, it 
_ was held that the child obtains an 
> equally valuable experience from 


an attempt to treat general study o g ments. All classes of the Honor 
problems, such as preparation ° E School follow this plan of adapt- 
materials, analysis of an asri a i AG the work to the capacity of 
ment to find out exactly what ! E m Pupils by means of flexible 
required, methods of ate sa ia venments, 

general outlines before oii i curricu] question of an integrated 
consideration of the assignm¢®’ > jected, Te aas considered and re- 


‘ and 
find out the problem involved a 


‘no it, and He It seemed that a beautiful 
the method of solving 14 y; 


integr ation c 


E ould be built u 

- Ẹ o ; : P 

se of the dictionary and e 45 bie the subjects, which would 

s books, etc. Elementary H; E tion i ind of esthetic satisfac- 

raana ; It is bettet ” up po Me teachers who built it 
ters are taken up. e tht $ YP but a 


ch these than to assum oat ll _ Values the sacrifice of certain 
in are known and to d e | yY itself T ajed ae ragas 
tacy not. wn È Within „_ € Was believed that 
later that they ah organization’ E subj 'n the limits of individual 
This report on the at the "ects, 
| stops © > Se, = 
of the Honor Schoo eo g i 
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€ course could still be 





eRe 
made interesting ‘and vital. To this 


extent Correlation 
that it Should be 


used where it 
was obvious and 


where the sub- 
jects lent themselves to it with- 
out forcing. It was found that 
art and music, for example, could 
be appropriately correlated with 
English and with forei 
study. 


So that the Hono School tra- 


dition may be consciously and 
carefully built up, we are keep- 
ing careful records of our experi- 
ences with this first group, which 
will probably be a valuable guide 
to us in subsequent terms. The 
teachers of the Honor School meet 
at intervals to exchange experi- 
ences and ideas. When possible, 
they visit each other, to observe 
their group as it reacts to various 
learning situations. All rules 
made for the Honor School are 
flexible enough to allow for 


changes, if experience should con- — 


tradict theory. . 

For the present, all judgments 
of the value of the Honor School 
can be nothing more than the 
subjective opinions of those who 
come in contact with the group. 
There has as yet been no oar 
sion to control these opinions by 
established standards of progress. 
The visitor to the class can see 
something, but not all. Let ets 
be afraid of the frank and frankly 
subjective opinion of the a 
They have stories of the sees 
of incipient disciplinary pro 


AL Sc 


was sanctioned, | 


gn language . 
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that would certainly have become 
Dean’s cases by now; of instances 


of laziness that would have deyel- 


oped into failure without special 
care; of antagonistic personalities 
acquiring respect for the group 
and for other individuals in it; 
of an already perceptible change 
from habits of inaccurate thinking 
and jumping to unwarranted con- 
clusions toward habits of careful- 
ness, reasonable thinking, and the 
ability to concentrate on a prob- 
lem. Of the step-by-step, day-by- 
day process by which these 
changes constituting education are 
effected, what can we know in any 
other way than by a day-by-day 
observation of the teaching process, 
the problems presented, the loose 
thinking controlled, the slow, 


USING SLIDES AND FILMS 


BE 
; é that E 
basic teaching devices. Noe 3 


This is a period of extremely 
rapid growth in the application 
of audio-visual teaching methods 
to daily classroom problems. Al- 
though the depression hindered 
the acquisition of equipment by 
most schools, it saw notable ad- 
vances in the development of prac- 
tical 16 mm. sound on film pro- 
jectors, and in the rise of many 
new and fruitful research agencies. 
Above all it marked the virtually 
unanimous recognition by educa- 
tors of the fact that slides and 
films are not simply fads or gad- 

iquely valuable and 
gets, but uniquely 
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gradual formation of 
cipline of thinking? * ® 

Of course, the real i 4 ne 
influence of the Honor N z 
upon these children Be RN 
years later, In the 
content ourselves 
evidences of the 
results, in terms of a 
pearing, industriously = Working 
Stoup, learning to live topether 
harmoniously, acquiring "specifi 
abilities and knowledge, . and de 
veloping sound habits of thinking 
And we are pleased to observe 
that the realization of our th 
does appear to be developi 
a growing tradition. 


SARAH WOLFSON] = 
James Monroe High School. 


budgets have relaxed a bit, 


ght to 


tories are working day and ni fe 
supply the demand for equips” 
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-` fully selected and well organized 
z glide, filmstrip and silent film col- 
= lection of the Bureau of Visual 

“Instruction, at 128 East 52nd 


Street, Manhattan. The American 
Museum of Natural History, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
the Brooklyn Museum offer sub- 
stantial collections for loan to city 
teachers on all grade levels. In 
addition, a large number of in- 
dustrial concerns, travel bureaus 
and other commercial sources sup- 
ply free films, many of which are 
of considerable value. 

Information as to sources of 
rental film may be secured by con- 
sulting “1001”, a catalogue of 


‘ educational motion pictures pub- 


lished by Educational Screen, the 
standard magazine of the field. 
The H. W. Wilson Company now 
also publishes an excellent cata- 
logue of instructional films, which 
is kept up to date by frequently 
issued supplements. Still another 
catalogue is published by Interna- 
tional Educational Pictures, Inc., 
of 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 
Coupled with the monthly re- 


Views and news in Educational 


Screen these make it a simple 
Matter for any teacher to check 
the available resources in his own 
subject field. 

While slides and silent films 
ave in large measure been over- 
shadowed by the glamour and 
Publicity which attended the te- 
cent advent of 16 mm. sound 
lms, they will undoubtedly con- 
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tinue ‘to Occupy positions of major 


importance. in- 
tion program. Most flexible in 
Organization, inexpensive, long- 
wearing, and capable of being 


held ‘on the screen for longer > - 


periods, slides will always be of 
unsurpassed value in portraying 
still subjects for intensive study, 
While motion adds to the range 
of subject matter which can be 
accurately portrayed, as does sound 
neither of these attributes is neces. 
sarily an advantage except in de- 
‘picting that special type of sub- 
ject matter. Furthermore, while 
sound films represent a great step 
forward, it has yet to be shown 
that any spoken explanation rec- 
corded on a classroom film is as 
good as that of the able teacher 
who knows the background and 
abilities of the class which will 
see the film. ‘It is coming to be 
recognized that each type of visual 
aid has its special functions and 
advantages. Efficient teaching in 
all subjects and on all levels will 
require a knowledge of these and 
a mastering of the basic simple 
skills in operating the equipment. 

Although several courses on the 
sociological and educational signi- 
ficance of motion pictures are cur- 
rently being offered at New York 
University and Hunter College, 
there has until now been a need 
for one which would instruct 
teachers in actual classroom use 
of visual aids. Such a course, 
modelled largely on the highly 
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successful one offered until re- 
cently by the American Museum 
of Natural History, is now of- 
fered however, for the current 
fall term by the City College 
School of Education. Covering 
not only the materials and meth- 
ods of visual instruction, but of- 
fering practice in such vital skills 
as the making of slides, and the 
operation of projectors, and the 
like, this affords a practical op- 
portunity for teachers to master 
the essential skills for modern vis- 
ual-aural teaching, A 
In planning the use of visual 
aids and selecting materials it is 
necessary to avoid certain common 
pitfalls. Beginners are all too 
prone to treat their first uses of 
slides or films as picture shows. 
The result is a lesson consisting 
simply of a succession of pictures, 
usually far too numerous and di- 
versified to make retentive learn- 
ing possible. Any class will wel- 
come with squeals of glee the 
Prospect of looking at pictures for 
a period, but this attitude toward 
visual aids as entertainment is 
fatal to effective teaching. Fur- 
thermore, unless the class is warned 
against this attitude and cautioned 
not to expect theatrical film stand- 
ards in any way, the use of an 
old or technically crude teaching 
film under such circumstances of- 
ten results in abortive disappoint- 
ment. From five to fifteen slides 
or one or two reels of film, in a 
single lesson constitute full meals 
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in any visual-aids diet, be ig alg 
vital to avoid too great 4 diveni 
fication of subject matter ‘in Ale 
shown at any one time. Even fn a * pl Berii? | 

rovia JESSOnS à unified “organi, O 4, Is the material technically 
zation of materials and the im. arid ox rel photographed 
pression they leave is ‘impera iye a | 
The use of 
slides or films must be carefully 
integrated with a unit of s dy 
so as to fill a definite function 
and to make possible the “presen. 
tation of the visual aids at the 
psychological moment “when | t y 
will be best received. Failure to 
prepare a class for films by ad- 
vance study and verbal introduc: 
tion emphasizing the material / to ; 
look for, and the use of the vis- af 
ual aids after long postponements $ 
have vitiated class interest, aoe 
commonly responsible for inefi E 
cient visual lessons. Due to the 
great demand for some films: o 
is vital to plan and reserve wel 
in advance. It is essential: that 
visual aids be previewed and ana 































visual aid chosen? 4 
3, Is the presentation well-or- 
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Many of us recall the words 
of Mr, Dooley in which he so 
aptly satirized the educational phi- 
losophy of a former age: “It 
doesn’t matter what you ‘teach a 
boy, so long as he doesn’t like it.” 

Course, it would be hard to find 
many teachers of our time who 
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sty of maintaini 
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ole a empr ted ma “verything entertaining. In- 
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everything they appear to regard 


‘ ducatign’ at is entertaining as 
Te on ike Ortunately most of 
aa “tS are inclined to hold 
interest course, Fecognizing that 
Buy pa is fruitless; that it 
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"TALKIES" IN THE 


Does the general i 
Create an’ ‘enthusi 


Motivating further work? 


EDWARD G. BERNARD, | 
High School of Commerce, 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


tude on the interest problem that 
has retarded the use of the silent 
film and the talkie as an agency 
of instruction. Since the movie 
came to the school from the world 
of entertainment, the conservative 
educational administrator w as 
prone to consider the silent film 
as an amusement rather than as 
an instrument for learning. He 
predicted a confusion, rather than 


a fusion, of entertainment and , 


learning through its use. He fore- 
cast a breaking down of the abil- 
ity to think; it lead to a mere 
passive receptivity that left behind 
little or nothing worth while. 
Furthermore, projection cam- 
eras and films were costly and 
hard to procure. The perform- 
ances (for the conservative wate 
could hardly regard them as 
sons, since they were not include 
in the state or city requirements) 
caused considerable loss of time, 
and, goodness knows, the curticus 


lum was crowded enough as tt 
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was.’ His opposition to the new- 
fangled tool became more obsti- 
mate as its advocates became more 
vociferous in their extravagant 
claims that in a’ few years the 
movie would entirely supplant the 
textbook. 

Such an attitude was not un- 
common and is ‘all too prevalent 
in certain circles when the sub- 
ject of the movies comes up for 
consideration. Here and there a 
Progressive teacher—and what is 
a progressive teacher but one who 
is ever seeking to improve the 
materials and procedure of teach- 
ing?—here and there a progress- 
ive teacher uses the movies to 
provide a motive and interest for 
the instruction. For has it not 
long since been recognized that 
the concreteness and vividness of 
visual instruction afford one of 
the strongest appeals for proper 
motivation and effective learning? 
But, on the whole, in spite of the 
fact that projectors have become 
more numerous and films more 
available (and good ones!), we 

must confess that, although the 

movies have been with us for a 

generation, we have scarcely be- 

gun to exploit their possibilities 
for educational purposes 
schools. 

What has been said of the 
silent films is even truer in respect 
to the talkies. This eloquent off- 
spring has already superseded and 
supplanted its mute progenitor in 
the realm of entertainment. It 


in 
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has reached such a degree of per 
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fection, though scarce a decade nas 
passed since the first movies with 
synchronized music’ were- hea d 
that it is hard to envisage 4 ‘0 
further improvements other than 
television. And what have the 
schools done with this most. mod- 
ern contribution of technology? 
Almost nothing. — 

Our particular interest in this 
field lies in the possibilities of 
using the talkies as an agency of 
foreign language instruction. The 
director of modern languages for 
the high schools of New York 
City, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins 
has been a pioneér in this dir 
tion. Through the codperation of 


prn 


-the International Cinema League 


he has made it possible for the 
students of our schools to attend 
numerous performances of the 
best in foreign language films. 
He has supplied the materials of 
instruction, taking into considera- 
tion the needs and interests of th 
pupils. The problem left for the 
teachers was to utilize these pef 
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increase the efficiency of the be. ; 
Thus far these ta® 


ing process. 


































ies have served a double purp% 1 
they have furnished an increas” 


incentive for the study of fe 
foreign language and they ha 
offered entertainment for all, $% 4 
even the less proficient puP a 





could follow the action and 


derstand the English subtitles e 
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the foreign country and. contact 
with native characters. The’ in- 
terest of the pupils, as evidenced 
A by the large numbers who were 
eager to attend, was gteat. For, 
4 next to a trip to France, what 
could be better than a good French 
talkie? Yet it seemed that this 
= proceduře was not as effective for 
_ learning the language as it might 
= be made. It was largely confined 
E to the first step in the learning 
= process; it provided a brief, stim- 
lating experience which, it js 
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p Pe 800d motivation for fur- 
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| and reader. i 
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3 „uring to the classroom, the ma. noa > 
id ceil of the film furnished sub- 
ay e 

je jects for conversation and compo- 


== Such performances offered our 
students the ‘nearest approach to 
first-hand observation of life in 
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years, 


not been completed: 

are far from being 

tion of the einige te 

ployed with several concrete pic- 
tures, to direct serious attention 
to the subject of the proper utili- 
zation of the talkies in the teach- 
ing of modern languages, 

But first, we must dispel a 
popular prejudice that all foreign 
films portray certain phases of life 
that are not in keeping with our 
ideals. A visit to any of the cur- 
rent foreign pictures will convince 
the reader that their subject mat- 
ter, artistry and photography are 
at least the equal of the general 
run of our productions. To be 
sure, there are films unsuited to 
the mental level of children, some 
that are poorer in quality, others 
that are not adapted to teaching 
purposes. It is the duty of the 
educator to exercise careful judg- 
ment in the selection of the film 
he intends his students to study. 
Not every picture can be expected 
to serve our purpose, no more 
than we could presume to bring 

every “best-seller” into the Eng- 
lish class. However, there has 
been no difficulty in securing an 
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ample supply of suitable 


choix. (In the series of pictures 
shown on occasional Saturdays to 
New York City high school pu- 
pils, a committee of teachers pre- 
views and selects films of merit, 
cooperating in this way with the 
International Cinema League.) 
The managers of the Cinéma de 
Paris and of the 55th Street Play- 
house have been particularly help- 
ful in this part of our work. Be- 
sides providing suitable talkies, 
they have made it possible for 
large numbers of pupils to attend 
special Saturday Morning perform- 
ances given in pleasant, agreeable 
surroundings. | 

The way in which New Utrecht 
High School uses the talkies to 
supplement the regular language 
instruction presents no startling 
discovery; as a matter of fact, 
there is nothing new in it. How- 
" ever, it does offer certain phases 
which require a shift in emphasis. 
Heretofore the teacher generally 
said to the pupils: “Study your 
daily assignment so that you may 
be able to understand the talkie.” 
He expected a transfer of knowl- 
edge acquired from the usual ma- 
terials to the comprehension of 
the film, and let it go at that. 
Sometimes the students were sup- 
plied with an English summary 
of the plot, such as is to be found 
in the theater program. Our teach- 
ers carry on the customary instruc- 
tion, but stop to enrich the teach- 
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ing material by actually jn be. 
rating the talkie so that it Rea 
another reader, a living ‘gr a S 
a subject for Conversation and 
dramatization, a point of depart 
ure for informational nate | 
about the institutions, customs an, x 
life of the French people, a 
ulus for thinking on the part of 
the pupils. - Not all pictures lendi 
themselves equally to all these ob. 
jectives. A few specific examples 
may serve to make the’ special 
technique clearer. ee: 


As 


Le Barbier de Séville, though 
hot an outstanding production, . 
presented many possibilities © for 
school use. One might have ob- 
jected to it on the score that it 
was a musical film; that it was 
hard enough to understand it 
when sung in English, let alone 
in a foreign tongue. Howevet, 
comprehension offered no difficulty 
to our pupils (3,824 of them), 
each one of whom was supplied 
with a mimeographed sheet from 
which we will quote of indicate 
portions: | 2A 

A brief life of the author, Pea 
marchais, pointing out that an 
years of his birth and death CO oe 
cide with those of General bie 
ington . ts Beaumarchais tale 
as a harp player; his di 
the pedal as now used ished p; 
pianoforte . . . How he furn wit i: 
the American Revolutionist 2 was 
supplies . . . How this point de 
brought up when the Bee heit 
faulted on their payment 0 ~~~ 
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Es ‘s 7 | ; ; ; “a ak 
Y i World War debt . . . (Find out 

r what part the French played in’ 
; ‘our War for Independence. Name 


three other Frenchmen who helped 
the Americans. ) Beaumar- 
chais’ three plays. “The tone of 
these plays is, in general, . light 


and superficial; but they aimed 


at something more than mere 
amusement. ‘They had a political 
value, Figaro represented the de- 
mands of the people and ‘their 
objections to the tyranny of the 
nobility.” Discuss with your Eng- 
lish teacher a similar movement 
on the contemporary New York 
stage: They Shall not Die, Wait- 
ing for Lefty, Of Thee I Sing, etc. 
(The English teachers were most 
helpful. A French critic wrote: 
On peut dire sans exageration 
que le Mariage de Figaro hata la 
chute de l'ancien régime.” Look 
Up “ancien régime” in a history 
of modern Europe .. . Notes on 
Rossini’ Barbiere di Siviglia and 
putts Opera Le Nozze di Fig- 
bs i - Ask your music teacher 
s Play recordings from these 
i he Perhaps you have some 
ne, tee The plot of the talkie 
bak maa the action of 
plays Plays . . . Copies of these 
uk are to be found in our 
tool library. Extra credit if read 


-e 


i lip 
iN the original... Ask your teacher 


n the European custom of 
‘Ng the bride a dowry (le dot) 
talki Some of the rôles in the 
the a played by actors from 
aris Opéra and from the 
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~Opéra-Comique.: Both of 
of tear ake Be SL tes ft 
‘institutions are 


“ 


subsidized by the — 


state. Your teacher will tell you 
more about them. What other > 


theaters are subsidized? .. . 
Let it be noted that it was the 


the impetus for the English, His- 
tory and Music Departments. It 


* is evident that the effective use of 


the talkie is limited only by the 
willingness of the various depart- _ 
ments in the school to codperate. 
The opportunities for natural 
learning in an almost natural set- 
ting are innumerable. | 
Another film, Les Misérables, 
required treatment of another 
sort; for what youngster had not 
seen Charles Laughton’s  interpre- 
tation, what child was not ac- 
quainted with the story ? How- 
ever, as a first step, Victor Hugo s 
masterpiece was read in English 
by the younger students, in abridged 
French editions by the more pro 
ficient ones. Then each pupil 
was provided with mimeographed 
selections from the actual dialogue | 
of the film—not Hugo's ja 
These extracts Were used in class 
as reading materials. And what 
a revelation! The movie pem 
knows his public; the dialogue o 
the film is simple; it contains m 
‘unusual words, NO involved an 
structions. There are pase, 
varying difficulty, om Con 
to every term of the work. “2 
rts lend themselves to intens 
iey, others to extensive reading. 
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Quoting from the mimeographed - Don’t let ’em loose}, with 


directions: “Review the words of 
La Marseillaise. Sing it in class 
and then listen carefully to the 
way it is sung in the film... Re- 
view of the downfall of Napoleon, 
the reigns of Louis XVIII and of 
Charles XII, the Revolution of 
1830 and the reign of Louis- 
Philippe . . . What was the pur- 
pose of a barricade during an up- 
rising? . . . Who was General 
Lamarque?...The musical score 
of the film was composed by 
Arthur Honneger. Try to hear 
a recording of his Pacific 231.” 


An old proverb says: “Alle 
gute Dinge kommen in drei” A 
good tennis player watches for 
correct stance, clean stroke and 
good follow through. A careful 
golfer pays particular attention to 
the backswing, the impact and the 
follow-through. Similarly a lesson, 
any type of good lesson must 
have three parts; a good in- 
troduction, a clear presentation 
and some kind of follow-through, 
whether it be drill or any other 
variety of application. For both 
the golfer and the teacher the fol- 
low-through ‘is probably the most 
important part of the process. Let 
us suggest a way in which this 
principle may be applied to the 
use of a film, 


After the pupils had witnessed 
the performance of Les Misérables, 
they were asked to compare the 
film with another popular talkie, 
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‘which portrayed the evils 


en 
ean 
PASEA a: 


E 
SA 
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Which 
t and 
Of the 
an 


most of them were familiar ang 
parole system, advocating ‘fe 
titude contrary to that of Victor 
Hugo, which Jean Valjean. ‘eran 
presses in his dying words: “Die 
est juste. Ce sont les hommes qu; 
parfois sont injustes.” (God is just, 
but man is sometimes unjust.) 
This comparison led to lively dis- 
cussions both in French and ia 
English on such subjects as mov- 
ing pictures and crime; the ef. 
fects of moving pictures on. chil- 
dren; crime films; “G-men” pic- 
tures; “Crime doesn’t pay” pic 
tures, penal institutions, chain | 
gangs and prison reform. (History 


teachers wanted to know the rea- | 


son for the sudden interest in — 


these topics.) Then the students — ¥ 


were asked to find out what were — 
the opinions of authorities 0° PA 
these subjects. They were di- — 
rected to make proper use of the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Liter 
ature and of the Times ine 
They brought in reports on wa 
en Lawes’, Twenty Thousand Ye 

in Sing Sing, on his article, a 
Warden Speaks for Convicts; = 


ofa 
the New York Times Magazine” & 
























dosed for a period. But 1680 


pupils went to see this film at the 


Cinéma de Paris and many of | 


them did some “tall” thinking 
subsequently. 
For the past few weeks the 


© §5th Street Playhouse has been 


presenting The Golem to groups 
of students from New Utrecht 
High School. Here again, every 
pupil in the department was fur- 
nished with mimeographed sheets 
prepared along other lines. Since 
the children were not acquainted 
with the plot of the film, the 
mimeographed material consisted 
of an English introduction to the 
Story, which was followed by a 
Passage in French taken from the 
dialogue of the film and suitable 
for classroom reading material, 
then another short summary of 
the intervening action followed 
y another French passage, and 
"i on. Let it be said here that 
e French dialogue contains many 
Parts that are comparable with 
© French of Labiche and Martin 

€ gentlemen who . wrote Le 
we F de M. Perri hon). There 

Portions Particularly suited to 


€ teachi ; 
i “aching of the imperative, 
iS that exem 


} lify the usual 
March 16, 1930; on atid g ki expressing the negative, 
. the Nation, Survey, Atlantic r freque ere common idioms recur 
ly, and elsewhere. furthest E Par se Pupils dramatized a 
This procedure needs n0 lessons bly, pe, “logue in the assem- 
comment. Of course, e a ale Portun aeS, this film offered op- 
were not 100% aes E follo n °F correlation on the 
— rs ‘hep te text-book HB ise pe how alchemy 
i 


aS 
pas. 


et 








ji 
+2 








° modern chemistry; 





ai? à 
Le E Fs R E n 
ete 


x as ne iat r 

Mat re meant by “transmuta. 
> the Philosopher's stone”; 

how astr ‘ 


Ology was replaced by as. 
tronomy; John Kepler and fp 
„> onnected with the later 
discoveries of Isaac Newton; per- 
petual motion machines; Roger 
Bacon, whose skill in mechanics 


caused him to be Suspected of. . 


magic; the relation of the unin- 
telligible to the supernatural; 
Bacon’s robot; remote control; the 
film, Frankenstein; Mary Shelley's 
Frankenstein; her husband, Percy 
Bysshe; Charlemagne, the Song of 
Roland and the Battle of Ron- 
cesvalles. : 
These are samples of how New 
Utrecht High School is trying to 
improve and enrich the teaching 
of French through the use of the 
talkie. When carefully examined, 
this is no newfangled experiment; 
for teachers have been teaching 
Corneille’s Le Cid for ages and 
then taking their students to a 
performance whenever possible. 
This new invention makes per- 
formances more readily available. 
The method of procedure indi- 
cated is scientific and based on 
sound psychological principles. 
Merely sending students to a 
talkie is of little value. They 
must be prepared for the a 
formance; good lessons must 
lanned on the dialogue and on 
- i talkies do 
related topics. The 
: ks; they cannot 
not displace books; ae 
supplant the text, the bla istin 
the services of the teacher. y 
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are not a substitute, but rather a — 


supplement to the other methods | 
of acquiring proficiency in a lan- 
guage. Educators ought to direct 
more attention to the use of this 


ON GIVING A | \ 
“MODEL LESSON" 


A single performance rarely 
qualifies the performer as an 
authority. Yet in the field of 
“model lessons” there exist so 
few performers who can point to 
multiple performances that per- 
haps a few practical ideas from 
one who has been “through the 
mill” may help others in the fu- 
ture who may have the temerity 
or fortune (good or bad?) -to 
have to “stage”? a similar lesson. 

And immediately we run into 
the biggest difficulty—the “stage” 
atmosphere. Although we quite 
generally agree that model lessons 
are given only by saintly teachers 
in a heavenly paradise, and we say 
that the lesson should be one ap- 
proximating average every-day 
classroom situations, there is no 
getting away from the fact that 
your audience expeċts something 
far better than the average. And 
this from one who is generally far 
from an actor or orator, but from 
a teacher who infrequently has 
outside critics sitting in his classes 
‘and where even in those cases at 
number of critics is usually limite 
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new educational tool, © z RA 
Max LIEBERMAN 
Chairman, Departmen: 


French and “Italian 
New Utrecht High School 


to one. Even if all other: cong. 
tions were perfect, the mere pres. 
ence of several hundred critics, no. 
matter how kindly disposed, is 


, enough to render the lesson far 
ee 


from natural. i A 
a 4? ake ae 
Getting down to brass tacks” 

we can consider the teacher's prob- 

Jem in such a situation under sev- — 


eral headings, namely; = 00 n 


1. The occasion. ee. 
2. The class. 

3. The lesson. 

4. The teacher. 


° a 9 e ai 
These will be considered in bese 


order named. 


Obviously the occasion hae 
giving of the lesson is © fi a 
importance. The occasion Wi" a 
clude aed 

a. The primary purpose 0:3 fa 
lesson, i.e., demonstration of p or 
a new syllabus, of a’ labot i 
technique, of a special 
subject presentation, an 


. . A e 
b. The audience—1ts s1Ze, 


ae 
mie. 
for the 


d 50 0 4 “| 
com” 


° ° ests a 
position, and special inter i 
regards your lesson. 
c. The place. v 
infost 
i 


Having ascertained the 


iF) 


t 


method. . 


x à 





tion mentioned in 4 and b above, 


you visit the place where you will 
later “be on the spot”. This visit 
should be made in company with 
the chairman who is to conduct the 
meeting at which the lesson is to 
be given. During this visit, the 
size, acoustics, and visibility froin 


sidered and the general location 
of the pupils is determined, based 
upon this consideration. If. the 
pupils’ seats are movable they are 
then shifted about to the exact 
spots desired.. The audience wants 
to see and hear the pupils and yet 
we consider it unwise to have the 
latter facing Squarely toward their 


` Observers for obvious reasons. The 


location and seat arrangement hav- 
ing been finally decided, we check 
the facilities available, such as 
teacher's desk and chair, demon- 
stration table, water supply, electri- 
cal outlets, blackboards, chalk, and 
erasers, Definite arrangements must 
a with the custodian to 
i © available furniture in 
P ce ahead of time. If your 
ie companion is coöpera- 
“a sa Was ours, you are fortun- 
kee of these details will 
en off your hands. 

Ma g good ment 
Catrical setti 

PE ia not forg 
n proceed to 

baa ne Shall 
= B ai genero 
droppin 


al image of 
ng (don’t worry 
Cb it soon!) you 
Pick your class, 
we have (not for- 
us extra contingent 
'n vacancies of children 
& Out at the last mo- 








ETRA Si S eer ie e a 
ment!) ? All boys, or all 
mixed? Shall it þe a re 
Of one made y 
Several classes? 


average group wanted? 


home! And how will the trans- 


_ portation of children be arranged? 
different parts of the hall are con- 7 


And if you are providing a bus for 
them, are you going to be wiser 
than this writer and make “super- 
ample” provision for poor weather 
and traffic jams, to avoid the men- 


tal anguish of waiting fot your 


class to show up? 

- Then we must put out a form 
letter “selling the idea” to the 
parents whose signatures must 
needs be obtained “on the dotted 
line.” And we must then balance 
our class, -culling them from 
amongst those who brought in the 
requisite signatures. The pupils 
should then preferably be taught a 
lesson as a group (not as a rehear- 
sal but merely to get them used to 
acting as a class). They should be 
gotten together again several times, 
for a few minutes each time, to 
build up a class spirit. At these 
short meetings the honor of tepre: 
senting the school, the trip on 
which they will be taken as a re- 
ward, the importance of neat ap: 
pearance, speaking up distinctly, 
place and time of meeting bus, 
and several other details are dwelt 


‘upon. 


Then you have the data to col 
lect for the statistically minded in 
your audience. Age, I. Q. report 
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card marks, examination marks, 


previous amount of study in your 


subject, the highest, lowest and 
average for each factor for each 
sex. Your audience will have to 
be reassured that your lesson was 
never rehearsed (and you might 
as well expect many raised eye- 
brows and faint smiles of disbe- 
dief), and that none of the pupils 
has received special coaching in 
advance, 

Then there is your lesson plan. 
You try to estimate twò or three 
weeks ahead of time just what part 
of the syllabus you will be cover. 
ing at the crucial date. Then down 
it goes on paper with proper con- 
sideration, of course, for all the 
principles of pedagogy you hold 
sacred. You write and rewrite, ar- 
range and rearrange, insert “gags” 
here and there (you use your best 
Ones, naturally) consult with others 
about your lesson plan (this is 
allowed by the rules for “model 
lessons”) accept here, reject there, 
until your brain-child looks like a 
very elaborate motion picture 
script. After all, no rehearsals, 
and no re-takes, and slips are de- 
plorable. And if you have any 
demonstrations you go over them 
again and again regardless of their 
simplicity, so that no matter how 
nervous you will be (despite what 
you think will be apparent cool- 
ness) your fingers will function 
faultlessly. And you list your ma- 
terials to the last match and rub- 
ber-band, and perhaps run your 
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In the meantime you have foung 
details concerning your lesson pij 
ing up so rapidly that perhaps you 
set aside a special note-book for 


the purpose. Ours is indexed and 


are as 
Re s Ha 


3 
i 


some of the index headings 
follows: . aa 
Announcements concerning ‘Is. 
son, Pa ee 
Roster of members of the clase 
and individual data concerning 
them. wail 
The lesson plan (four 
rather too-detailed work). a 
List of instructions for the class : 
(when and where to meet, what 
to bring, matter of dress, caution 
to speak loudly, and so forth). E | 
List of materials (about three 
dozen items, in great detail).' 
Correspondence, 
Form for letter to parents. zg 
Assembled data for the class — 
Last minute items. E- 
Bus arrangements. pe 
Copy of abbreviated lesson plan 5 
distributed to audience. E 
Finally there you are. To oa 
tion you not to be nervous WO i 
be trite. But we do hope "a 
made the ‘‘super-ample” provisa : 
afore-mentioned to avoid the © A 
necessary agony of waiting rosi E. 
class late in arriving. But a$$ oi 
you have had no previous tral z 
ing in dramatics may we sug E 
what we found helpful: 
1. Talking up bravely right 
the start (it’s surprising how © 


pages of 
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s. justifiable in ever 


f stepping time limits ; 
common f 8 limits is a 


















































will cheer you up). 
2, Talking with your pupils 
4, Concentrating on individuals 


it in your class, calling them by their 
eh 
A 


^ frst name perhaps, and not look- 
ing toward your audience, at least 


7 


~~ not until you feel that you have 


your nerves under pretty good con- 


: trol. (The audience will not feel 
_ offended. 
~ teaching a class.) 


Remember you are 


4.Trying to get a few laughs 


out of your class (and incidentally 


out of the audience) early in the 


_ lesson to ease the tension (don’t 
4 forget those “gags” you so pain- 
_ stakingly thought up and inserted 
~ 10 your lesson plan). 


5. “Using” the pupils as much 


= 48 possible, even to the extent of 


manufacturing situations to give an 
excuse for getting the pupil out 
front (this many of us consider 
y-day teaching). 


6. Using a &reat deal of pan- 


7. Watchin 


& your time (it 
at Over. (it seems 


ault in “model lessons”) 
esson is fini 


different; t 


Our ] 


’ Or in 
80ne, di 


ad 


it to do again. 


ozens and 
ii many of whom 
tangens e, ot of them total 

» all shaking your hand 


You i. People 


slight 
of the audience. 
has not been in vain. 

ISIDORE Sass, 
Abraham Lincoln High School.. 


AN INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 
AT AN ANNEX 


The succeeding paragraphs are 
not intended to hold a brief against 
interscholastic competition or ‘for 
intramural sports. It is just a 
plain statement of how extensively 
a planned program: for intramural 
competiiton can be carried out. 
The writer, a teacher of Health 


Education at an annex of one of | 
the largest high schools in the 


City of New York, had some 520 
pupils of the first and second 
terms this past Spring with no 
gymnasium other than a screened 


. roof, 55 feet wide at its widest 


point by 60 feet long at its full- 
est length, covering a total of 
2700 square feet. . Out first op- 
portunity to avail ourselves of this 
“ideal situation” came about the 
middle of April. We managed to 
get in a few days during this 
month when it did not rain. May 
and the first week of June saw 
the height of our activity. Attet 
that, Regents week and end terms 
did away with our program, Dur- 
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ing the short period of activity 
on tke roof the following intra- 
mural program was carried. on: 
elimination tournaments in box 
ball, soft ball, and hand ball. 
There were ten teams represent- 
ing the ten classes in the ;school 
in each of the first two tourna- 
ments, and 3 doubles teams in the 
hand ball tournament. The soft 
ball and box ball teams consisted 
of ten men on each team. The 
accompanying table will give an 
"accurate picture of the number of 
students involved and the number 
of games played. Eligibility for 
participation in this tournament 
was four-fold: first, medical ex- 
amination and approval; second, 
parents’ approval; third, member- 
ship in the school’s G.O.; fourth, 


approval of the teachers. The last 
was an effective means of convinc- 
ing the “problem boys” that social 
compatibility and athletics go hand 


in hand. 


All games were played after 


igh bis cede tel ae vs 
So en a n 
boy in the school, with the | 
ception of those excused for shen 
cal , disability, participat 3 Bry i 
least one tound of “handb ally i 
a partner. The instructor p: thes 
off each boy with the -boy im 
‘mediately in back of him jg my 
squad. The results of this 5 a 
l. When two poor players y ete 
paired up, a leader or some espe. 
cially adept handball player. vould 
teach them a few of the funda 
mentals, for several minutes be. 
fore they played a round: 2. When 
one proficient player was paired 
with a very inefficient player, he 
would take time out before to 
instruct his partner; 3, Where two 
proficient players were paired up, 
they either learned to play with 
each other and set up. a pa 
ship for the forthcoming tourna” 
ment or decided that they could 
not play with each other and sub- 
sequently looked around for 40- 
other partner after their practi 
round. “Class Championships 


were held for each class with t 


+ i 4 {3 q 
4 
be 
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© class team 


school except when a free period 
was found in which two teams had 
study the same period, and the 
Health Education teacher was frec; 
the game was played during this 
period. Interest in these games, 
as usual, ran high; frequently as 
many as 75 to 100 boys remained 
after school to watch some of these 
games. 


handball tournament was Jw 
ms meen of a preliminary These games could be player ot 


ractice period during the regular der the supervision of touf? ‘od: 
: S 
eg Education recitation. Every managers during the clas 














winners receiving two comment 
tion marks and the runners-up On 
commendation mark. During a 
practice period the intra ; 
tournament was announce iB i 
73 doubles teams finally €? ei 
the contest. Again, where A y 
more teams of the same class o 0. 
entered, an effort was rc vets 
play these in the same 


X 
è 
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fore or after school hours, 

As a surprise, the members of 
winning teams were presented with 
gold medals at the end of the 
term. 

In the fall, the teacher was 
able to give more time to intra- 
murals (the varsity track team* 
was dropped because of insufficient. 
funds). After the third week 
of the term, the boxball tourna- 
ment was announced. Competi- 
tion would start in two weeks. 
During the game period in each 
gym class, four squad teams were 
formed and games played. At the 
end of a week the boys selected 
class captains who, in turn, selected 
the class team. The following 
week, during 8ym periods, the 
practised against the 


Scrubs, However, half of the 


Same period was devoted to those 
_ Rot on the team. 


They also pl 
boxball. > In the. relic sem 


er Possible, All pre- 
quarter fina] games 


A i innin — 
Semi-finals Tir 8S duration; 


9 inni Anings; and finals, 
as the ta oxball was selected 
know Siy Sport because it was 
Playeq in S boys and easily 
Duri i 
boxbatt © the first week of the 
“Petition, the basket 
<i ON ` 
track tinaa 


Coach . 
Or Severa] mayen the varsity 


SSF >, 


Pe we 


«9 eee 
ri, Bo Ne 
eee A tite 


Al other gues were played be. 


period. 


Practice, team Captains and team; 


were selected by each class Com- 
petition was unde 


tion squarely up to the teacher: 
why couldn't the smaller, fess 
athletic boy also partake in these 
games? Hence—and here we be- 
lieve is where. this program differs 
from most—the plan reached not 
only the ten best athletes in the 
class, but also the next ten or fif- 
teen, yea, even the next twenty. 

Games were sought which did 
not call for any exceptional ath- 
letic prowess, not too exacting, 
not placing a premium upon size 
and strength and involving a large 
group of boys at one time. Spud! 
and Slappo? were selected on this 
basis. The teacher now decided 
that each of these last two tourna- 


` ments would be conducted in two 
sections, namely A and B, as ex- 


lained below.’ ‘ 
P During the month of November, 


1Spud: A game introduced r! Ea 
school by Mr. Edward Bella, a 
"33: involves fundamentals © ket: 


è 
ball. for con- 
2Slappo: A game adopted 


riter. 
fined or small play Spè on 
8A boy playing W ticipate in 
was not permitted to Pa 


s rsa. 
tournament B, and vice ve 
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Again, after a week's £ 


r way in Novem. | 
ber with Practically the same boys 
who participated in the boxball © 
‘tournament. . This pur the ques- ~- 
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the game of -spud was taught to 
the boys. This was adopted with 


great enthusiasm. The tournament . 


- was run off during the last week 
of November and first two in 
December. As expected, the boys 
on team A were those; who had, 
for the most part, participated in 
basketball and boxball. However, 
in the B section, almost every one 
of the 179 boys competing had not 
participated in any contests be- 
fore. This was quite an achieve- 
ment. And did they get a “kick” 
out of their tournament? Possibly 
greater than their more sophisti- 
cated athletic brothers. 


`- ments. 














p J S ? mae ei i 2 

That in every class we find); Gs 
4 R asar Tno t: A 

less than 7 Outstanding athletes ; 
who took part in 3 or.4 tourn = 
eS 


P 


That 69.5% of the first tem, 
ers took part in the activities 
and 74.5% of the second term. 
ers competed, RE ee 
That 43% of the first ‘term s 
competitors and 37.6% of. thes 
second term competitors. par- 
ticipated in two tournaments, 
That in no class were there i 
less than 27 members who took 
part in the intramural program. 


Records of each game played, 
names of all layers, including 
substitutes who got into any game, 
and a box score of each game 












A study of the appended tables 
reveals many facts. 


1. That every class partook in all 


tournaments, played, were kept. a 
Comparison of Contestants and Non-Contestants — o 








i 


ed iñ 


Contestants Non-Contest. Register ; = | 

_ First Termers 255 69.5% 112 30.5% 367 10070 
Second Termers 210 74.5% 72 25.5% 282 100% — 4 
: 


a ; ` Engas 
Distribution of Contestants According to the Number of ‘Tournaments Eng 


4 [a 
No. of Tournaments ~ 1 2 3 — E 
10% ; 


Ta 


First Termers 73 28% 110 43% 46 18% - sh 
Second Termers 69 33% 79 38% 45 21% op 


Total 142 31% 189 40% ` 91 2% B 4 


1B. B.: basketball. 2S1.: slappo. 


Sam B. GOLDB ae? i 
Haaren High School, E 
Annex 4, 
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yiviFYING AN ABSTRACT IDEA 


N GENERAL SCIENCE 


The boys and girls who came. 
to us for instruction in first term 


Genetal Science have not usually 
developed the power of making 


abstractions." They are probably 


even less well equipped to make 
concrete application of abstract 
principles, though they may memo- 
rize and recite a definition or rule. 


An example of ‘this condition can 


be seen when the instructor at- 
tempts to teach the topic of instru- 
ments and devices operated by at- 
mospheric pressure, particularly the 
lift pump. 


To understand the working of 


“these machines, the apperceptive 


basis requisite is a realistic com- 


prehension of the two following © 


Physica] Princples: 


= L When matter is acted upon 


by an unbalanced force there 
will result an acceleration in 
the direction taken by the 
force. (Definition of Force). 


In any gas, temperature re- 
maining constant, the pres- 
sure varies inversely as the 
volume, (Boyle’s Law). 


Ty such atmospheric pressure 
ne depends upon Rule No. 1 
. n Most cases also upon No. 2. 
sles de eto of the princi- 
a oh he Ove, is probably enough 
that in n teacher realize 
could a it any, of his pupils 
Evelop the rules themselves 

if stated to the class 


Eve 
Machj 
and i 


T use them 


E) 


E I S 


“by. the insna 






a AES aanas : 
A aa i S 
HA Pia f: ae 


out understandin 
the class can Never 
derstand their app 


The method Outlined below ee 


been found to be interesting to 
the children and effective. in mak- 


intelligently un- 
lications, 


ing the necessary concepts real, 


The instructor asks if any of the 
class has ever played the game 


of pushball. One of the pupils . 


(or the teacher) then describes 
this game in which two teams push 


against a large ball, each trying i 
to move the ball beyond its own - 


goal line. The instructor then 
says: “Suppose that an elephant 
and a pony were playing push- 
ball,” and draws on the black 
board a picture of the two animals 
pushing opposite sides of the ball. 
“To make it easy let's suppose 
that they are exactly opposite each 
other,” he continues, drawing a 
diameter horizontally from one 
contestant to the other. To avoid 
extraneous difficulties he tells 
them that the ball must be, of 
course, strong enough to stand the 
pressure and he is careful not 
to draw the pony so small that the 
ball might roll over his body. 
“In which direction will the ball 


move?” (Answer: “In the direc- 


tion from the elephant to sae 

” ) “Which puts more pres- 
ten the ball, the elephant 
or the pony?” “Name two other 
animals which- would produce 
similar results?” He may, if he 
wishes, visualize this still further 
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by having the largest and the 


smallest boy in the class actually 
try it before the class, but this is 
not always desirable. “Must it be 
two animals or people? Could it 
be any two pressures?” 

He finally generalizes, and elicits 
from che class, perhaps with some 
verbal restatement by the teacher, 
the conclusion: “When two pres- 
sures are in opposite directions 
there will be motion in the direc- 
tion from the greater pressure Lo 
the lesser.” This is written in the 
pupil's note books, and may well 
be illustrated therein by a draw- 
ing of the zoological game of 
pushball. 

The whole process need not take 
. More than a few minutes, as ex- 
perience has shown that the chil- 
dren grasp the ideas readily when 
Presented in this way. The class 
should then be told specifically 
that, if they use this principle, it 
will be easy to understand all the 
air pressure machines which they 
are going to study. In each case 
they must ask themselves ‘Which 
is the elephant?”’, “Which is the 
pony?” and “What is the ball?” 
In other words, in each step of the 
operation of each machine studied 
they must ask “Where is the 
greater pressure?” “Where is the 
lesser pressure?” and “What 1s 
the substance or object which is 
oing to be moved?” 
j rod great advantage of this 
method is that it makes 1t an js - 

task to eradicate the mistaken Du 


oe 





practically universal por 


‘ture. 


has been found useful 






























: SUON th, 
there exists a force of oo ae 


E “Suction 
which can pull gases and liquid 
into a vacuum “abhorrege 1 aS 
j | hotred i b y Na 
es 
To develop the habit of Jog es 
for the differing pressures, ‘the 
abstract rule (No. 1 above) mut 
immediately be used ‘in class It 
aS Tome = 

i to teach the 
Sıpper or soda straw at the same 


lesson in which the elephant and 
pony have been introduced tot a 
pupils. One effective way of han 
dling this, is to present the soda 
Straw’ first and call for- explana 
tion. One or two of the children 
may already understand it, but 
the class as a whole will flounder 
about helplessly in the attempt to 
explain “it. This is particularly 
true if the teacher asks them to 
explain how the liquid can be 
“pulled”, A comparison with e, 
“rope of sand” is helpful. Ar 
point the pushball game 1 iz ‘ 
sented, and the class is again Ama 
to explain the sipper. a 
At te next cae other appli 3 
tions of atmospheric pressutt 
taken up: the drain pipe po k 
medicine dropper. bai oly 
ing original about this. ae of | 
new method is the proce exploit. 
causing the children tO es ont 
each of these devices by *° E 
to the elephant and pony: : et 9 
In developing the oe oo re] 
Boyle’s Law for these first “ne 


La 


question of temperature at 


there is no need to bring all, % Sa 


>? 


of using either the word or the ide 


unmathematical and rather quali- 


~~ tative manner. The rule can be 
elicited and written in the pupils’ 


note books in some such fashion 
as “when the size of the container 
‘becomes less, the pressure inside be. 
comes greater”, and the converse 
thereof. Analogies witha crowded 
subway train to which extra cars 


_ ate added for the travelers to 
_. Spread out, or with a new class 
- which is opened to relieve an over- 


crowded classroom make this con- 


E cept sufficiently real. 


. The lift pump is considered an 
‘mportant topic in elementary sci- 


a, J; ef oA 
of inverse variation except in an | 


able difficulty because it depends 

On two principles which the pupils 

do not understand and also intro- 

duces new factors regarding its 
construction and use. It can be 
made much simpler when the 
method given here is used. It then 
turns from a mere memory drill to 
an exercise in making close obser- 
vations and drawing conclusions 
therefrom. 

_ The medicine dropper is first 
taken up in considerable detail 
a la elephant and pony. It may 
even be summarized on the black- 
board in a table like the follow- 


ing: 
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What Moves 


Step Size of Bulb Pressure of Bulb and Where 
Bulb Squeezed Decreases Increases Air Bubbles out 
B i through water 
ey ulb Released _ Increases Decreases 


Water pushed into 
dropper by outside 
air 


ace E E E E 


This, of course, is done only 
after the children have actually ob- 
Served the phenomena and have 
Stated their conclusions about the 
Pressures, A very large sized 

"Opper must be used, such as the 
T- in hydrometers for testing 

‘ty or automobile radiator fluid, 
and the water must be colored. 


Immediately following this, at 


“ same lesson or the very next 
one, the lift pump is taken up. It 


l x — 


is developed in a closely similar 


manner, the only new difficulty 
being the operation of the valves. 
The. tabular summary may be 
omitted in studying the medicine 
dropper but it is extremely useful 
in explaining the lift pump. This 
is because a number of different 
factors must be kept in mind and 
integrated in making the explana- 
tion. Several of these are new, 
and having them on the black: 
board before the pupil's eyes en- 
ables him to use them simultane- 


ously, whereas he might not other- 
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wise remember each step when he 
tries to develop his explanation. 


Stroke Pressure 


in 
Barrel 


Babtel 


First, up 
First, down 
Later, up 
Later, down 


At each stage in the presenta- 
tion the elephant and pony idea is 
used, and Boyle’s Law comes in 
Several times. For example, on the 
first upstroke: 

“Does the space between the 
barrel valve and the piston valve 
become greater or less? What 
happens to the pressure in the bar- 
rel? Is the pressure greater above 
or below the barrel valve? What 
does the piston valve do? Is the 
pressure greater on the surface of 
the water in the well or in the 
barrel? What does the water 
do?” The actual words “elephant” 
and “pony” may frequently be 
used, if the pupils experience any 
difficulty in following the above 
line of development. For example: 
“Which is the elephant, the air 
pressing on the water in the well 
or the air in the barrel?” Note 
that each of these questions leads 
into the next, and that the final 
question leads to the conclusion, 
namely: why the water rises. 

When the above three lessons 
have been completed and under- 

ful to 
stood, it has been found T ie 
assign a large number © 
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A table like the foll : 
ful: 
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Valve Piston’ Valve a. 


Es 


devices and machines worked Dy 
atmospheric pressure for the 
pupils to explain in their no n, 
books as home-work without help 
of any kind from the teacher. By 
this time they should be able to do 
this without difficulty. © They may 
also be encouraged to find and ex- 
plain other devices not specifically 
assigned. This is stimulating to 
intellectual Curiosity and develop 
ment of reasoning power, to Some 
extent at least provides for in 
dividual differences and interests 
serves as an excellent summary, % 
the unit on air pressure machine 
and, for many of the pupils, we 
mean arriving at mastery R 
unit. 
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- ALBERT I. Deca i $ 
James Madison High Schoo!. 


LEND ME YOUR EYES 


. ‘ds ia 
The merits of visual a! 


e ro 
teaching have been kaar i v 
claimed. Thousands O _ msi i 


been written to affirm t 
so succinctly stated by the 
“One picture is worth 4 p 
thousand words.” - of js 

It is not the purpose A 


Chines 
ndred 


Ak 


Sy ; F 
ne 


T ment of 


ral b 


1920 h 


E Pations” 


sticle to add another thousand 
~ word tribute to the sententiousness 
of the Chinese; but rather to sug- 
; gest the implication of the aphor- 
ism for teachers of commercial 
subjects, particularly business train- 


In our courses of study, many 


^ topics demand a pictorial presenta- 
tion, but receive a verbal treat- 
ment. If the necessary visual ma- 
-= terial is not at hand, a verbose 
_ explanation is substituted. In cer- 
-tain subjects—notably the sciences 
= —libraries of motion and still 
films have been compiled. Addi- 
tional films 
teachers. 


were prepared by 
But relatively little has 
been done toward a similar enrich- 
instruction in business 
Classes, 


Of the commercial branches, one 


- Subject particularly is rich in op- 
= Portunities for y 


isual instruction. 
0 x eh 89,6 
discover those possibilities, a 


tea . 
g =f need only re-examine the 


yllabii and the source of the gen- 


USiness course. 
€ Origin of this course in basic 
ess information may be traced 
Survey made in 1919 and 
y the Federal Board of Vo- 
l Education, The investiga- 
kae directed at the junior 
en a Opportuntiies in nine- 
sites ities, The commission . re- 
4 its conclusions in the “Sur- 
7 of Junior Commercial Occu- 
Positine, listing junior clerical 
Most frequently obtained 
YS and girls between the ages 


usin 
to a 


tion 


of fourte 


j vocations : Wete sy 








eer: 5 oe a. 
Aaa ma 
en and eighteen, 
pplemented by 


Several cores of general business 


knowledge to become the basis 
of most courses of Study in gen. 
eral business training, 


To determine the elements comi- 


monly taught in these classes, the 


writer compared eleven syllabii is. 
sued by city and state departments 
of education. The following list 
comprises the common topics. 
1. Filing. 
2. Payroll, 
. Business Papers, 
. Telephone. 
. Telegraph, etc. 
. Transportation, _. 
. Business Machines. 
. Mail. 
. Selling. 
10. Business Organization. 
11. Bank (Commercial). 
12. Savings Banks. 
13. Messenger Service. : 
The following topics were sepa- 
rately treated in several courses of 
study. They were included under 
different classification in other. 
syllabii. l 
1. Vocational Information. 
2. Thrift. 
3. Stock Clerk. 
4. How Packages Should Be 
Shipped. 
5. How Travellers May Carry 
Money Safely. 
6. How Money May Be Sent 
Safely. 
Are there any films that might 
be used in teaching these topics 
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VERBS Sh 5 
in a business training course? If: 
so, where may they be obtained? 
The answers to these questions © 

appeared in a report upon “Visual 
Aids in Business Education”, re- 
leased early in 1933 through the 
Journal of Business Education, na- 
tional organ of commercial instruc- 
tion. That account related the 
findiags in an extensive corre- 
spondence with business firms, uni- 
versities and public departments of 
education throughout the coun. 
try. The object of the investiga. 
tion was to discover films and 
slides available for use in com. 
mercial teaching, A classified 
tabulation of Material, cost, source 
and content was prepared. 

Many of the films were offered 
free, except for the cost of trans. 
portation. Others were to be re- 
leased at a small rental fee. The 
following organizations were in- 
cluded in the list of distributors, 
American Museum of Natural His- 

tory, 77th Street and Central 

Park West, New York City. 
American Telephone and Tele- 

graph Co. (or any Bell Tele- 

phone Office). 
Burton Holmes Lectures, Inc., 751 

N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, 
Eastman Kodak Company (East- 

man Teaching Films, Inc.), 343 

State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Fitzpatrick Pictures, Inc, 729 

Seventh Avenue, New York 

City. ng 
e i Company, Advertising 

Dept., Dearborn, Mich. 
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Fox Films Co 
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- Dept., 850 Tenth Ay K On] a Visual Instruction, Minneap olis, Nei u to ‘evaluate it as-a teaching © 
York City. 3 IS Ney ` Mian. 2. ki: Sevice, That task would require ` 
4 | Be iversity of Texas, Visual In- More time and 
General Electric Co.,'1 River p ye’ Univers! Austin, T 3 snd Money than one | 
Schtnecks dy, Nyo T Roa M struction Bureau, ustin, Texas, 


person could devote to i 
Goodyear Tire a 


Akron, Ohio. ae 
Iowa State College, B reat 0 
Visual Instruction, Aimee “om 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Dept. of Education, Boston 
Metropolitan Life Insurance | ‘om. 


niversity of Wisconsin, Bureau of Be i 
4 vial Instruction, Madison, However, an examination of 
Wis, those films should be made for the 
Western Electric Co., 120 W., 41st benefit of all commercial teachers, 
Street, New York City. io order lati Hie i eae 
From the catalogues of the firms ip ae a brary 
listed above, those films related to : f ia T ak by a 
the business training -course were ' i 
pany, Welfare Division, 1N adi- > selected. In the pont of Busi- educational kaise a _ -i 
voa E à the improvement of instruction in 
son Avenue, New -Y ork Cit, ness Education there was, of neces- ‘al subjects 
National Cash Register Co, E u sity, merely a brief explanation of SO™méercial subjects. 
cational Film Service, Dayton the nature of each film. The de- 
Ohio. eas ae a = cription of the content was ob- 
New York Central Line, Grand tained from the catalogues and leaf- 
Central Station, New York Gy. Bets Of producers and distributors. 
Prudence Co., 331 Madison “Aye It was not possible to examine each 
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In the evaluation, some rating 
scheme similar to the one shown 
below might be followed. This 

tecord card has been used in the 
nue, New York City. ae 


Pittsburgh schools. 
ve 
Remington Typewriter: Co. 


it +) 
wagi 


544 ; : l RATING CARD for Films and Slides 


Broadway, New York Ciy. = gee lm eta eek aaa 
Society for Visual Education, 16, = Noof reels or slides.. Date of Display. nii....sssssssssseseeeeeene } 
327 So. La Salle St, Chics oni SUE en e A 

f ies er = | ee 

Il. i f Mines Suitab] AEE ap venta A D 

United States Bureau oa “4800 £ at subjects? TAr EEEO N S S 

Experimental Stato?» m À you use it next term? 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh, an i y: (Comment on fault or value) I ae 


United States Dept. of 
ture, Office of Motion 
Washington, D. C. 

University of California, 


A library of films is as neces- 
a Sary as a library of books—per- 
Ext ensio? a aPs more SO—to the teacher of 


L . usines training. If no teachers’ 
Division, Berkeley, a eal oR association will undertake its or- 


University of Indianas Ai ngo : : eee the initiative might be 
Visual Instruction, B100, o | tach £ independently by a few 
Ind. yniveh 2 este er A &roup of those inter- 

University of Kansas, . 1 wren P. E could be formed through the 
Extension Division, <. I aa sults of 7 this journal. The re. 
Kan. sa, Bot! cia OF their efforts would bene 

University of Minnesot* We | 


fit commercial teachers generally, 
both locally and nationally. A 
library of slides and films would 
release a powerful educational yai 
dium to teachers now ignorant © 
the existence of those visual aids. 

Is such a contribution to na 
tion worthy of the support 0 
teachers? 


Pictur 
j ae 


IRVING ROSENBLUM. 
Franklin K. Lane High School. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE EDITOR REMARKS 
At the beginning of another 
school year, when minds are fresh 
and (shall we say?) impression- 
able, the editor of Hicu POINTS 
deems it fitting to call the atten- 
tion of readers, and especially con- 
tributors, to a few pertinent facts 
and observations concerning the 
magazine, 
= 1. We are at present printing 
cach month of the school year 
15,000 copies. These are distrib- 
ute gratis to senior high schools, 
junior high schools, industrial and 
vocational schools, to school offi- 
cials and to a small list of libra- 
ties and individuals outside of the 
City of New York who pay to the 
Auditor of the Board of Educa- 
tion the sum of one dollar per 
calendar year for each subscrip- 
tion. Our ideal is to supply every 


teacher in every type of City sec- 


ondary education school with one 
copy each month. That ideal dis- 
tribution has not yet been attained, 
but we hope it will be in 1938. 

2. Contributions are welcome 
from all persons connected with 
secondary institutions of the City. 
It must be clearly understood that 
not every contribution can be ac- 
cepted. As a matter of plain 
_ fact, it would be physically ios 
possible to print all contributions, 
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Rea 
ENTS 
even if they were all Of sunt 
tioned merit. There is not a 
cient space available to doo 
Hence, the editors are constantly 
compelled to reject articles, selon: 
ing for Printing only those which 
have special merit, w nay” 
defined as possessing 


eral of the followin 
timeliness, 


One or sey. 
& qualities; 
originality, balance, 


good composition, clearness, in 


terest or appeal to a wide seto 


. 


of our readers. BE 


: iri we 
There exists apparently at pre: 


sent a very lively desire. on the 
part of many teachers to contrib: 


ute to HicH Points. In fact, a 
the present writing, in June, there. 
are on hand enough articles, good 
fairly good and indifferent 18 


value, to fill the columns ol n 
the remaining issues of Bee 
is inevitable that some, Po 3 
even 30% or more of these 
cles, will have to be pare 
their authors as “unavailab Be 

One of the unplessant. tase 
an editor is that of re) 
contributor’s manuscript. ps that 
editor of HicH POINTS 4" |, 


d articles © 


the writers of rejecte ad, PA 
not resentful or m: uthoo 
haps the next ones eat accep 
submit will be found fully * 
able. 


4 j 
cial pi 
We make a very Spe E 
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The more concise an article is 


as the very outside limit of length, 
the more likely it is that it can 
be published. | 

3. It may be in place again to 
ask that all contributions be typed, 
double spaced, on 814” x 11” 


- paper; also that the original, not a 


TE | 


carbon copy, be presented. (For 
some undecipherable reason, the 
past year many carbon copies of 
manuscripts, partially illegible, were 
received.) The writer should sign 
the article at its close and give 
the name of his school. 


4. “High points”, representa- 
tive of original and effective class- 
foom procedure, briefly related, are 
especially desired. 


5. Articles may be forwarded 
direct to the editor or through the 
school representative or the appro- 
priate associate editor. Each man- 
usctipt is acknowledged briefly on 
its receipt. Such acknowledgment 
does not necessarily mean that the 
article js accepted for publication. 

Finally, to all reader-contrib- 
tuors of HIGH POINTS herewith are 
tendered the sincere thanks of the 
editor and associate editors for 
Continued and effective coöperation 
n making the magazine more and 
More the open forum and general 
clearinghouse for the best -ideas 
and practices found in our second- 
ary schools of all types. 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS, 
Editor, 
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H APPLICATION OF ART 
APPRECIATION PRINCIPLES TO 
THE MANIPULATIVE PROBLEM 


The manipulative problem does 
Not represent a new philosophy ia 
education; it is only an old phi- 
losophy turned in a different direc- 
tion and given a new coat of 
paint. The manipulative problein 
was and still is known as arts and 
crafts work, and even by some 
ungenerous educators referred to 
as busy work. The purpose of 
arts and crafts is to give the stu- 

dent an opportunity to play with 

materials, in short, to give full 
vent to his creative impulse. This 
is well and good and provides an 
opportunity for creative expression 
—one of the objectives of art 
education. Handled in this direct 
fashion, the study of arts and 
crafts applies only to one object- 
ive. . 

The point of view of calling 
this subject busy work is founded 
on the untenable premise that if 4 
student is incapable of doing “gen- 
eral? work, he is to be shunted 
off with a hammer and an orange 
crate. This misconception was de- 
nounced by John Dewey as far 

c as 1895. 
ie us now attempt to find the 
place of arts and crafts, or i 
manipulative problem, in the wa 
relatively new subject of fine arts 
or art appreciation. In the ns 
place, I believe that the be 
the manipulative problem requires 


a positive philosophy on the pat 
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of the teacher. In other words, 
if the teacher is not in complete 
sympathy with the subject (or type 
of activity) it had better not be 
used at all. My own philosophy, 
„simple stated, is that art appre- 
ciation is preparation for life—the 
aesthetic side of life. If that is 
so, then we must help the student 
to prepare himself for direct /liv- 
ing on direct lines, not on abstruse 
and abstract ones. How can this 
be done? By applying the aesthetic 
theories and fundamentals of art 
. appreciation in such a manner that, 
however the theories of art may 
be couched in the language of the 
angels, the application will be sim- 
ple, positive, physical, tangible 
in short, structural, literally and 
figuratively. | 
Let us not delude ourselves: 
with the best minds in this field 
still debating the what and how of 
art, with the subjects of propor- 
tion and good taste more complex 
than Einsteinian mathematics, we 
have a solemn duty to the stu- 
dent. We must reduce complex 
theories and abstruse subtleties to 
relatively simple terms. We must 
make the student realize that he 
is grasping the subject; and what 
better way have we of giving him 
confidence in his growing apprecia- 
tion than by an outlet that he 
understands, an end that is compat- 
ible with daily living, in short, 
through the medium of creative 
manipulative problems that involve 
familiar things, things which mother 
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Before Proceeding to 4 rer cS x 
l f Pa. 4 reco Unt be 
ing Of my experiences Wee i 
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like to point out what | L oy aq 
s Pe the great danger in kerent 
in it. To be sure, We must aS 
forget that this same danger | exit 
in any kind of problem, bu 2 
Necessary be 
cause I do not desire tO W hite- 
wash a method without taking into 
consideration its potential weak: 
nesses. \ a 
Frequently teacher and st uden 
become so involved with the tech: 
nical aspect that they forget that 
the problem is only an ageng, 
a vehicle for the development o! 
appreciation and understanding of 
some principle of design. Let us 
for example, take the paper Jote 
problem. (Paper knife is, EE, 
name for letter opener. i3 
problem involved natural w 


<1 and 
‘ secured from mountain laurel and 


rhododendron shrubs.) The 
jective here is to develop. “sf i 
derstanding of the principle ° 
formal balance and an ape ig 
tion of the beauty which nt a 
in informal arrangements i 7 
kinds. If the students 5 Yi 
the teacher become lost 19 veil 
tricacies of carving, sandp? osit 
-and shellacking, thereby. “pot 
sight of the objective, 2 ø 
pose of the manipulative aP 
has not been realized 4° et f 
comes a failure. Of couf y 


ER 
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realized one aim—creative expres. 
sion, but that is not the only ob- 


` jective and not the main one, at 


any tate. That is the principal 
danger. It remains for the ‘teacher 
never to lose sight of the ultimate 
purpose, which is ‘understanding 


-> and appreciation of the beauty 
_/, which may be found ‘in’ informal 


relationships, in poster design, fur- 


niture arrangement and wearing 


apparel. à 


One of the suggested problems 
for the second term of art ‘appre. 
‘ciation involved at one ‘time the 
drawing of a design for a tile! 
Of what earthly use is the sketch. 
ing of a design for one? How- 
Ever, if the design be drawn upon 
k plaster or wooden base, then de- 
Signed in color and shellacked, it 
becomes a manipulative problem 
Of direct use. It can be used on 
the dining table as a base for a 

ish, as a coaster, and so forth. 

The Problems in Manipulation 


thus f i 
tiles ar attempted (paper knives, 


i Paper Weights, book ends 
i Plaster plaques) involved the 
à of such materials as wood, 
Pasien tin, cigar boxes, clay, paint 
nd auxiliary department materials, 

hat are the main difficulties? I 


: aS a pointed arch window. 
Set-up required the use of a 


tawing board (I have since found 


: Fas 

` ' ? ‘ Zi S wakes g Ly 
ey . e é à wan’ ¢ r 
-> not a complete failure since it has. 
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coffee can, a pair 
of tin shears, ab 


out 
clay and plaster, Pyje 
was to get cigar 
cans (the latter 
cutting out the 


boxes and coffee 
to be used for 


mold forms), J 
asked the students to get the boxes 


and the coffee cans, About eighty 
per cent did, since getting boxes 
is relatively simple. Neighborhood 
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care dispensed with), a 
, Cigar box, a tin i 


"< 


The first step at 


shops that sell cigars will be glad ` 


to cooperate. The coffee cans re- 
Present a more difficult assignment 
because many homes now buy cof- 


fee in paper bags. However, with 


a slight expenditure of money, ’ 


thin sheet iron can be obtained. 
The main difficulty at the outset 
of this work concerned itself with 
carrying the materials around from 
classroom to classroom. The prob- 


lem of storage of materials was | 


monumental. A system of protec- 
tion was set up, but still little bits 
of clay were pinched and stray, 
fingers were poked into wet moulds 
by curious students. The more 
routine difficulties that presented 
themselves, the more was I eager 
to solve them, for organization 
and routine are only necessary evils 
which must be hurdled. As a 
constant ‘“‘booster-upper” to my 
occasionally sagging enthusiasm, 
there was on the horizon what I 
considered to be the real objective 
—a practical appreciation of art 
principles. 

The pouring of the plaster pre: 
sented another difficulty, but, again, 
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only because so much time had to 
be taken for clean-up and stor- 
age. If, for example, all of this 
work might have been done in 
room 307 (a very good room fot 
manipulative work), the problem 
of storage would have disappeared 
and that of storing plaster-mix- 
ing containers would not have both- 
ered me. In room 510 (Sth floor) 
and in room 310 (3rd floor) other 
impedimenta loomed monstrously 
—bright, shiny desks. I was filled 
with apprehension. Yet a fourth 
problem: to store all this equip- 
ment in room 307 when teaching 
in 310 or 510 involves sending 
half the class out into the hall. 
Whereas, if it meant putting it in 
the clothes closet (in either room) 
the problem would be solved ex- 
cept for the next period, when a 
squad would have to climb all over 
the closet of room 310 for the 
parade to 510, and vice versa. As 
must be obvious by now, many 
difficulties would be eliminated by 
stationing teachers permanently in 
one room. It was not very im- 
portant years ago, in the “straw- 
berry box era”, but today art is 
not alone for the few who will 
one day be producers; it is largely 
concerned with the many who will 
one day be consumers. 

Of course, when the pouring of 
the plaster has been done, the rest 
is easy; the forms are broken open, 
stored, clay salvaged, and we next 
proceed to the painting of the de- 
sign upon the structural form. In- 
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‘the students can get cheese boxes, 


a! hae ee 

cidentally, no better wae oo 
(pardon the dogmatic Presumption, 
for the emphasis of structural a 
decorative design. oe T 
Perhaps the most important dif 
ficulty of all is money e 


th ials d y- Some of — 
e materials do requir neste 
quite money! 


Fortunately I obtained my wood. 
gratis. What I did not send a 
from the country I got from the 
National Casket Company! But 


prune boxes, and the like. Plaster. 
is inexpensive, but I don't hink. 
that the teacher should buy it. It 
required little effort to get some of 
the students to pay a few pennies 
for the purchase of this material, 
Last year (Fall, 1936) it was not 
necessary; some kind soul (sorry, 
I can’t give you his name!) pre — 
sented me with a hundred pounds 
of plaster of paris. | N 

Creative manipulative problems 4 
can be executed despite almost 49Y 4 
adverse situation. It requires oe 
zeal and a belief in what onf E 
doing. Nevertheless, whee E 
ing became art appreciation, F iy 
and undreamed of appro a) 
achieve the objectives on oe 
being. The course gained “ald in 
ure and the teaching ee 3 
poundage. In total hiy n 4 
average daily load of te auch S 
terials may amount to = opviow® 
sixty or seventy jong gone 
ly, carting this around voit The 
thing to your nervous SY" ned Oa 
solution lies in being assiB at & 
one room; alas, howevel 


E 
a 






















not always possible. After COREE 


magnificent juggling at Bushwick ma 
High School, the impossible was info 


accomplished and I was assigned 
to one room. And the gross ton- 
nage of teaching materials has 
gone up! It is now somewhere 
in the neighborhood of five hun- 


dred pounds. But: I no longer 


worry; I don’t have to carry it 
around, : 

In an article in Hicu POINTS 
(April, 1936; “An Appreciation 
of Modern Architecture”) I men- 
tioned a creative manipulative prob- 
lem: the erection of a model sky. 
scraper from tooth paste, candy, 
and razor boxes. This problem 
almost had to be discarded when 
it become practically, impossible to 
Secure enough of the needed Car- 
tons, However, the materials have 
been changed; we now use dis- 
carded Scraps from our carpentry 
shop. Systematic salvaging of der- 
elict materials is an essential in 


Promulgating the creative manipul- 
itive problem. 

I wish to m 
Obstac] ! 


_ Ct than any other: safety and 
discipline, In regard to the former, 
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tmal atmosphere. Students ` 
St out of hand. Noise res 
although it is a health 
noise. The cleanup re 
fect organization, 

other occupants of 


ults, 
y kind of 
quires per- 
I'm afraid that 
the art rooms 


have been too considerate and have 


never balked about the sawdust, 


, Which like gossamer dust, has left 


its mantle everywhere. (N.B.: We 
now have a good broom!) In 
regard to discipline outside the 
classroom, difficulties arise over the 
paper knife problem. Students be- 
gin to whittle in the lunchroom. 
They will fence with the sticks 
all over the school (probably in- 
fluenced by D'Artagnan and The 
Three Musketeers). Results: com- 
plaints from teachers, confiscation 
of wood, and so forth. 

Were more space available I 
should be happy to outline a list 
of the creative manipulative prob- 
lems that could be worked in any 
school. Many materials that can 
be used are on the supply list; 
some may be “obtained” gratis if 
you know the technique, and an 
amazing number may be obtained 
by the students themselves. 

In conclusion, if you believe 
with me that the manipulative 
problem is a good solution to the 
teaching of art appreciation, then 
the difficulties are not insurmount- 
able. To insure the most effective 
work in creative manipulation, how- 
ever, to the best interests of both 
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student and ‘teacher, it seems al: 
most mandatory -that a teacher be 
stationed in one room only. 

And if the words of William 
Morris: “If you accept art, it must 


be part of your daily lives, and 
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can understand | oie ‘BE that a) ; ously successful, i | 
eer © The second yearbook of the As. 
ol ees aie i DE 
I. AST One ft ‘ati rther = 
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ing” is a valiant and successful 
-attempt to conquer through a care. 


fully planned program some of 
_ the major difficulties whith now 
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MARCH 26, 1937 ae oo : = face the teachers of English in 
T Ta i e 7 . i A _ New York City. This is not to 
5 Xass Ni WL VET “ADV " Totals _ imply that what lies between these 
French 1,544 877- 789 926 467 550 29 99 ae Bi, ; 
German 339 280 236 178 ‘ all 


Hebrew 92 57 16 16 
Italian 639 273 221 186 

i 445 266 178 161 
Spanish 1,589 876 625 654 


4,648 2,629 2,065 . 2,121 


REVIEWS 


FURTHER STUDIES IN READING: 
IMPROVING THE READING 
HABITS AND TASTES OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS OF 

NEW YORK CITY 


The Second Yearbook of the New 
York Association of Teachers of 
English. Noble and Noble, $1.50. 
In May, 1936, the ‘New York 

Association of Teachers of English 

brought out its first yearbook: 


“Survey of leisure Reading in- 


Typical High Schools of New 
York’ (Noble & Noble, publishers, 
$1.50). Over twenty high schools 
contributed to this survey, which 
produced some really significant 
data. Fiction led the list of leis- 
ure-time reading by an overwhelm- 
ing margin. Poetry, essays, non- 
fiction of various kinds, plays, bi- 
ographies, were read in almost mi- 
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ae _. Profession, it will find a receptive 

eee N _ audience wherever teachers of Eng- 
hf, OAN A lish are vexed by those sincere 

, doubts and ardent hopes that have 
animated this yearbook, 

; € first section of the book 
Contains the speech of Dr. Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, delivered at the 

- Annual Luncheon Meeting of the 
Association at the Hotel Pennsyl- 

= vania on January 30, 1937. It 

4S no organic connection with the 

‘eports that follow it. In tone and 


croscopic quantities. The Associ 
tion, quick to sense the impli, 
tion of these findings, immediatef 
set upon the task of discoveritg 


glaring defects that this zH 
revealed in the teaching ° re : 
lish. Certainly, it was felt, i HA 
of the end-products of i 
teaching should be the W! ‘te 


co H ; 

lization of the ster. fy a it is centuries removed. 
fruitful utilization . e then W ji aia: scholastic flavor, marked 
leisure reading time, — igt v di ‘onary bias, and almost cruel 
whole vast system for 19%, yý S 


td for the underprivileged 


‘n Our schools are hardly calculated 


sari an eth! 
disciplines, appreciate as i i 
tudes had met with CUS . y 


we ; eart of any pr i 

y ive y progress 

success. Here and act ga Bi Mieti min For similar state- 
: C7 # s, Dr, ` š 

true, a glimmer of hop D | Hutchins wes effective. 


© ot OY teb 
comfort, could be foun” os . “Duked by John 


Hutchins recom. 


Dewey some 
r) e P! ty time a O S rs F 
‘a the main, ~, d EE 80. Suffice it to say, that 
report. But m ple that j? AD k little that Dr, 
clusion was inescapa)" | | 9 


s ts, EE 
in terms of its frut a 


_ Varying size and composition. Com- ` 
-ing to grips as it does with some ` 
= of the crucial problems of the, 
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 mends in his coldly abstract and 


syllogistic recital 
in the reports of 
mittees of the 
fact, the work of these committees 
might be said to be valuable in 


the direct proportion to which it 
deviates from the 


finds acceptance 
the various com. 
Association. In 


freeze English teaching into an 
immutable dogma, stifle the gener- 
Ous sanity that is beginning to 


~- manifest itself, and cut off at leas: 


seventy-five percent of our school 
population from the experiences 
and understandings which a liber- 
ated intelligence is at least begin- 
ning to bring to our students, For- 
tunately for the profession and th2 
children entrusted to it, the merci- 
less logic of Dr. Hutchins has not 
received any very wide acceptance. 

It would be folly to deny that 
some of the things that Dr. 
Hutchins advocates have not re- 
ceived just emphasis. But it is 
equally absurd to shackle the 
schools, where “all the children” 
are to be educated, with a tradi- 


‘tional curriculum in which only 


the rarest spirits can breathe with 
any comfort. By all means, the 
eternal verities, the preservation of 
the cultural heritage of western civ- 
ilization. By all means, too, the 
translation of that heritage into 
terms assimilable by the large masses 
that crowd into our schools. To 
feed these hordes upon the gritty 
pabulum that Dr. Hutchins offers 
is to preserve neither our western 
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rigid imperatives ’ 
of Dr, Hutchins, which would 
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civilization, nor to weld into a so- 
cially harmonious unit the diverse 
elements of our own particular 
milieu. The traditionalism which 


neglects the mass of our schools" 


population betrays the very de- 
mocracy it sets out to perpetuate. 
Following Dr. Hutchins’ speech 
is Dr. Bruce Raup’s incisive plea 
for a greater critical-mindedness in 


education. He asks for an infu. > 


sion into our contemporary bewil- 
derment of the spirit of rugged 
and critical inquiry. The function 
of intelligence, he Says, is not to 
help us escape reality, nor to lose 
itself in “innocuous retreats”, not 
to function merely as a corrosive 
element in destroying illusions. 
English teachers, he feels, have the 
prime responsibility of guiding the 
intelligence of our students so that 
they learn to see life steadily and 
whole. 

Miss Vera Main’s discussion, 
“Increasing One’s Own Critical- 
Mindedness in Reading” poses 
some very provocative questions, 
and tries to answer them. She cites 
nine reasons for increasing one’s 
critical-mindedness, points out the 
obstacles that stand in the. way of 
critical-mindedness, and then sug- 
gests a series of criteria whereby 
achievement of ends may be 
judged. 

Miss Gladys Persons of Theodore 
Roosevelt High School in her re- 
port on “Critical-Mindedness A 
Reading,” devotes her attention = 
the materials and methods at O 
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Miss Persons has Made a con? 


Concrete 
and workable contribution which 
: an 


teachers of English ought E. E 
very helpful. She points to th W 
“how” as well as the “what” of ; 
critical thinking. Of particular in. 
terest in Miss Petson’s report is 
the section, “A Senior «and His 
Reading,” an illuminating record 
of how one student developed his 
critical faculties over a period of 


2 


time. a eee 

The list of twenty-three prob 
lems designated to develop critical 
mindedness is a piece of practical 
pedagogy which all teachers ae 
sure to appreciate. It successful 
ly implements theory and pe 

To the question, “What ce 
publications shall I recone 
my students?” Dr. Stella © Ge) 
and her committee have gis ty 
an answer in a list of oe 
selected and graded books Wes: 
raphy, fiction, poetry, plays, of 
adventure, and exploration. S qin 
the books listed have appt E 
the last five years. 

The books chosen by DF. 
committee were selecte j 

: conten? 
i Their fidelity tO K, G 

rary life and tonal ps 
2. Their sincere and $0 rs! 

sentation of cont -4 

points of view. l 
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F 3, Variety of types, biography ` 
ag predominating, to offset the” 


““marked tendency to read 
chiefly fiction.” 
á. Stylistic excellence. 
5. Congruency with the major 
life interests of adolescents. 
6. Correlation with various areas 
presented in the curriculum. 
The list as found in the year- 
book represents one of the most 


. _ valuable aids that we know of for 


the teacher who is earnestly trying 


to introduce the best of current 
~ literature into the ‘classroom. It 


is a welcome and long-needed ad- 
dititon to the armamentarium of 


the English teacher. 


‘To the task of introducing the 
students to a consistent and pointed 


study of the newspaper and the ` 


periodical, Mrs. Vesta Davis of 
Thomas Jefferson High School and 
her committee, have brought a 
fund of understanding both of the 
Pedagogical issues and the adminis. 
trative difficulties involved. The 
committee lists forty specific plans 
for carrying into action this vital 
and important phase of English 
Work, For the teacher who would 
Succeed even partially in this work, 
the possession of these devices is 
almost indispensable. The commit- 
tee does not claim any startling 
Novelty for these recommendations. 
ut so far as we know, it would 
© difficult to find more richly sug- 
Bestive material available in the 
Space of thirteen pages. It is a 
‘plendid job executed with a fine 


th ad 


for what is possible under 
t conditions in our schools. 
of these Suggestions smells 
of the study. They bear the stamp 
of the authentic crafstmen vividly 
cognizant of a problem, and ingen.. 
iously fertile in creating the mech. 
anisms for its solution, We com- 
mend this to you most heartily. 

“The report of the Committee 
on Radio and the Motion Picture,” 
headed by Dr. Arthur W. Court- 
ney of John Adams High School, 
ends on a rather dismal and hope. 
less note. The movie can and has 
been of some assistance in elevat- 
ing reading tastes through the 
filming of the classics. With the 
codperation of the school and the 
local libraries, it can exert an even 
more potent influence in the right 
direction. To radio, 
Hurley, librarian of the Roslyn 
High School, we can look for no 
assistance whatever in the matter 
of refining reading tastes. The 
effect of the radio, as Mr. Hurley 
sees it, is one almost entirely of 
mass vulgarization. ‘Teachers, too, 
thinks Mr. Hurley, are helpless to 
bring about an alliance that might 
redound to the advantage of edu- 
cation. “We can only guide pu- 
pils to the few good programs— 
and pray.” Mr. Hurley’s gloomy 
conclusions form the body of the 
committee’s report on movies and 
radio. 

The committee headed by Dr. 
Helen Louise Cohen Stockwell of 
Washington Irving High School 


regard 
presen 
None 
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opens up a field which English 


teachers are prone to neglect: sci- 
entific literature. No other age 
has been so scientific-minded as 
ours. At no other time has there 
been such wide-spread avidity for 
the facts of science and for an 
understanding of the ways in 
which it and its makers have re- 
made our modern world. 
yet, this literature, which has a 
tremendous appeal for all of our 
students, has received little con- 
sideration. Failure to achieve in. 
tegration between English and the 
literature of science is a serious 
defect. How the teacher of 
English can bridge this gap is 
illustrated in the gtaded list of 
materials which the committee has 
compiled. The teacher will find 
much valuable guidance here. 
There is much in this list to cap- 
ture the student imagination, and 
drain his interests away from the 
shoddy and trivial. There are 
intriguing possibilities here, too, 
for linking science and English 
work in a truly vital manner. 
Much of the usefulness of this 
whole reading program as briefly 
outlined above will depend to a 
large degree upon the success of 


Mr. Harold A. Clarkes Com- 


mittee on Library Facilities. The 
highly unenviable job of this 
committee is to get increased ap- 
Propriations for our woefully im- 
poverished school libraries, The 
need for such a step was made 
apparent to the various investigat- 
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ing committees who aoe 
“9 AC Over 4 
found themselves th arted ir 
Rae 4u 
efforts by the ap alling de y 
reading materials. The: syst 
survey conducted by Mr. Cata 
committee reveals a condition a 
our school libraries Which is an 
curately described as “a book f 
Kani 7. eae 
mine.” To expect students t 
enrich themselves in these marpi 
nal and eroded grazing areas jg 
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During the Past year, the ‘com 
mittee succeeded in bringing this 
blight into Sharp public focus, 
The newspapers, Parent-teachers 
associations, principals’ and teach- 
ers’ organizations, put their weight 


behind the movement. Dr. Gan EO 


bell is in complete sympathy with 
the aims of the committee, caoi 
increased budgetary appropriation 
is already before the Budget Di 
rector and the Board of Estimate. 
The committee pledges itself t i 
continue its efforts until the E 
victory is achieved. ita | 

All teachers are concerne ee, 
this matter. English eac ; 
have no vested interests 10 tf 
braries of our schools. gi; 3 
library resources mean C eni 
educational opportunity 19 ght w 
subject. Every teacher hi de 
con the startling figures i ected 
Clarke’s committee has É omes 
They tell a tragic story a pupil : 
home to every teacher 29 | 
in the city high schools. readio gi i 

“Further Studies in a oh 
is a substantial contribu 
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English teaching. No comparable hot aan 
. body of useful and immediately 
> usable material has come out of 
our English teaching body for 


many years., It ought to be in 
the hands of every teacher of 


English in the school system, J+ 


deals with their problems sanely 


and realistically. The members of 


the various committees whose un- 


selfish labors have made possible 


this contribution to the teaching 
of English deserve the deep appre- 
ciation of all their fellow-workers, 


A. H. Lass. 


THE TEACHER IN MODERN 
EDUCATION = 

By A. V. Overn. 
tury, $2.25. 

If you believe that your job 
as teacher is done when you have 
Spent your day grinding “cultchah” 
into recalcitrant little souls, you 
Won't be interested in what Dr. 
Overn has to say. If you conceive 
your school day as six hours and 


twenty minutes of expounding the 
eternal Verities, you 


sider Dr, Overn’s 


irrelevant intrusions into your 
Private life. But if you think 
that the teacher’s life is somewhat 
arger in Scope and meaning than 
wrestling with pedagogical prob- 
lems for five periods, then you 
n Dr. Overn a wealth 
Concrete illuminations. For, 
3 ee, Dr. Overn is calling 

Cachers to come out into the 
“ger life of which they are an 
Ntegral Part whether they like it 


Appleton-Cen- 


may even con- 
Suggestions as 









The teacher, says Dr. Overn. | 
is an incomplete entity if he is“ 
too exclusively confined to the 
classroom. In fact, his teaching . 
efficiency must inevitably be im. 
paired if he does not take an ac. 
tive part in his own school ad- 
ministration and in his Own pro- /:. 
fessional organizations. 

The teacher, to realize his possi- 
bilities, must partake actively of 
fesearch, guidance, extra-curricular 
and other related activities. He 
must, too, make himself felt di- 
rectly as a civic force in the com- 
munity. Only then can he be said 
to be living a rounded and signifi- 
cant professional existence. 

The means for attaining this 
form of abundant living are given 
specific treatment by Dr. Overn 
in this volume. 

Some, of course, will object to 
this kind of exhortation, pointing 
out that the teacher belongs to the 
classroom, just as women in some 
totalitarian schemes belong in the 
kitchen. They will say that there 


. is distinct danger that the teacher 


may neglect his teaching if he be- 
comes too closely allied with so- 
cial problems outside of the class- 
room. To these critics, Dr. 
Overn’s answer is that the teacher 
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who does not clearly sense and 
= execute his social obligations is 
by that token an. inadequate 
teacher. Just as the child learns 


by active participation, so must — 


the teacher. It is inconceivable, 
for example, that one’s teaching 
of civics or history will not be 
immeasurably enriched and deep- 
ened if one is vitally steeped in 
„the life around him. Inevitably, 
the teaching that grows out of 
fresh and real experience has an 
impact and vigor that no vicarious 
living, however intense, can pro- 
duce. The richer and more varied 
the teacher’s professional and civic 
life, the more alive he becomes to 
his responsibilities to himself, his 
students, and his society. 

There is no essential menace 
here to the inner spiritual life of 
the teacher. Certainly, the sug- 
gestion that the teacher becomes 
more alertly concerned with the 
administrative machinery which 
surrounds him in school, and the 
social mechanics which play upon 
him outside, cannot in any sense 
be construed to mean, ‘Throw 
your books away and come out 
into the arena.” Clearly this 
would be absurd. What Dr. 
Overn and those who believe as 
he does are asserting is that the 
teacher, apart from his class work, 
has an immensely important social 
function to serve, and he must 
not fail to do so. 

We recommend this volume s 
you as an indication hgh 
emergent professiona 


ness among the- 
America. Ai 


FOUNDATIONS OF ¢ 
BUILDING 
By John K. Norton an 
A. Norton, Ginn and 
Ten ‘years of exacting, scrupy. 
lous labor have gone into the 
making of this book by two of - 
the ablest workers in this field, 
Thousands of curricular surveys 
and sociological analyses were ex 
amined, and they serve as the solid _ 
basis for what is one of the ‘more 
distinguished contributions to a 
highly vexed and not-too-well- 
understood area. This book adds 
substantially to the- stature of the” 
authors. — ey on 
The authors set out by analyz: 
ing the needs for curricular 1 
vision in an expanding and rapid 
ly changing society. They follow 
y ging a 
this by pointing to the issue a 
derlying curriculum building DA % 
re-building, and to wo i 
proaches that have been ang © a 
y ʻe immense Tie 
being followed in this The 
important rehabilitation E. 
newer contributions tO t 
from such subject matter J 
the sciences, languag®s, y a 
studies, are : next taken le P tail. 
dealt with in considera ng ee, 
The book ends with 4 preset 
the dominant trends wD in win i 
day curriculum gee they 0% 
thors note eight whic e 
sider most important. | 
these are: 


URRICULU, 


Company, 
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(1) Curricula are being con- 
| structed less in terms of purely 


individualistic purpose, greater 
emphasis being placed on those 
objectives which tend to increase 


the social consciousness and ef- - 


fectiveness of the individual. This 
response is taken to mean that the 


school is finally responding to 
the demands that it equip its stu- 


dents to live more harmoniously 
within the multiform complexi- 
ties of our age. - 

(2) There is an increasingly me- 
ticulous attention being paid to 


careful formulation of point of 


view, educational objectives, edv- 


‘ _ cational psychology, and so forth. 


This is a distinct reaction from 
the vague rhetoric which made 
any precise thinking virtually im- 
possible, 

(3) A shift is noticeable away 

from the almost fanatical pre- 
Occupation with narrow subject- 
matter to a more rational interest 
in functional centers, complex 
life-expetiences, larger understand- 
ings and attitudes. Here, the 
Psychological organization of sub- 
ject matter seems to be winning 
its way against the intrenched 
traditionalists, 
_ (4) There is a marked differen- 
tation of content Offerings and 
Student activities. This is only 
the logical fruition of what edu- 
Cation has for a generation been 
Siving lip-service to: individual 
differences, 

(S) In the construction itself, 
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4) a 


a. larger variety of workers is 


now appearing. At long last, 


curriculum revisionists are coming - 


to realize that the classroom teach- 
er has an indispensable contribu- 


tion to make. He is being asked 


to make it, and curricula now are 


beginning at least to sound like 
workable realities instead of mag- 


- niloquent essays. 


(6) Curriculum revision is 
coming to be considered a perma- 
nent and continuing function of 
any educational system. As long 
as educators accept as a basic pos- 
tulate the dynamic nature of the 
society in which they work, any- 
thing less than this is a capitula- 


tion to the forces of darkness and . 


decay. A vital congruency be- 
tween education and life is hardly 
possible without some permanent 
watchdog like an alert and flexible 


. curriculum committee or expert. 


Since its scope is the philosophy 
or point of view animating cur- 
riculum building, this text omits 
all such administrative matters as 
organizing curriculum committees, 
testing programs, supervision, and 
so forth. These considerations do 
not fall within its province, which 
is that of helping the educator 
fashion for himself a view of the 
nature of curriculum building, and 
the part it plays in the educational 
scheme. Such material as it con- 
tains is fundamental to any cur- 
ticular undertaking. Without some 
such basic orientation, any curricu- 
lar undertaking is bound to spend 
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itself in futile nibbling at nothing 
in particular. s 
The authors have written a 
scholarly, concrete and forward- 
looking book. It deserves a care- 
ful reading by every educator. 
A. H. L. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN 
MORALITY AND INTELLECT 


By Clara F. Chassell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
This is a truly monumental 

study in every sense of that much 

abused word. Dr. Chassell has 
assembled and correlated `a truly 
vast array of data which seems to 

Prove with some conclusiveness 

that there is a distinctly high re- 

lationship between morality and 
intellect. In other words, the 
brighter the individual, the greater 
` the likelihood that he will live 

and die in moral rectitude. ; A 

high 1.Q. is no absolute guarantee 

of an immaculate morality. But 

sound morality does depend to: a 

marked extent on the degree of 

intelligence the individual pos- 
sesses. The findings of psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and criminology 
which Dr. Chassell has drawn on 
bear this conclusion out with stag- 
gering consistency and exactitude. 

Yet, despite the almost indis. 

putable evidence here presented, a 

doubt persists in our mind. It 

can hardly produce any notice. 
able dent in the well-nigh impreg- 
nable edifice that Dr. Chassell has 
reared. But the intellectual, even 
the intelligent man’s morality, is 
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often eaten through by pi : 
analyses. The dulla a Gs i we 
morality is practically a tA 
tion, generally Maintains his o. = 
nal attitudes in their -pina r 
state, untouched by doubts, X 
uncertainties, Having develoned r 
NO critical sense, he remains im | 
mured against change of any 

Given a good start in lif 

in a specific Morality : 
to harden into conduct which js 
inflexibly and mechanically moral, 
The gifted or merely intelligent 
individual is constantly besieged by 4 
inner questionings about the va | 
lidity of his own morality, As 
his critical sense develops, he best 
comes less stable in his morality, A 
more likely to abandon it and, — 
sink into moral nihilism. Cer 
tainly, this has been the dismal 
experience of the post-war gen- E 
eration both here and abroad. 
Those who abandoned their ‘ae 
rality were precisely those who Tae 
any standard were plentifully F 
dowed with intelligence. Pi 
yet that intelligence proved "= 


undoing. Perhaps they had t oa 
uch intelligence. aave 
° It would be hardly fair et, 
this work of Dr. Chassell’s dition 
out commenting on its É. does ; 
and scientific exactness. até 1 the 
not pretend to have m thoug! 
whole question forevef, f ave 
lesser minds might east a ef 
claimed as much. It is Bs deep. 
ing effort undertaken i hig! 
humility, and executed W 3 
scholarliness, Hi i 
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| © Since 1933 the first assistants, 
* chairmen, and selected teachers of 
a _. biology have been working with 
| a < į me in the attempt tó construct a 
Free WPA : i — oa 
Art Tours in New York G a. ; ae k -scale by which teachers of biolo- 
2 _. gy might have the success of their 
Doe = work appraised by any competent 
Courses at the Metropolitan Museum of Art . ; a Cl ay? iis J i a a a 
_ Validity and reliability than by 
any system yet available. © 
© This proposed scale divided it- 
self naturally into an objective 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 







Annual Meeting of English Teachers 


REVIEWS \ 


Part an a subjective one. 
| A p i The objective scale which meets 
Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies—Part XV . . + + ea -7 standards set for the scien- 
ool by David H Mo skowit tific evaluation of a teacher's 
E work, is not here discussed, but 


the subjective scale, which has 
en studied and modified by re- 
_ Peated experiments is now pub- 
lished here for the first time. 
OMS subjective scale is not a fin- 
ished product. Although it has 
already been worked on for four 
years, the scale cannot be said to 


"= more than half completed in 
its Present form. 


Fundamentals of Psychologic Guidance, by Albert J. Levine ... ee 


7i 
a 


s 


EA 
7 


Reviewed by A. Hi 


M make any further progress, 

'S subjective scale in its present 
unfinished state, must be used ex- 
Perimentally in rating many hun- 


r 
ari ed teachers, over a period of 
_ Not less than a year. 


' INDEX is 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE EDUCATION be 
which is on file in Libraries. 


N. y. City } a 
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A PERSONALITY SCALE FOR TEACHERS 
| 


It was hoped by publishing the 
scale in Hic POINTS, several 
other » high school departments 
might become interested, codpera- 
tively, in this piece of research 
and so might aid in advancing 
the date by which a practicable, 
though never perfect, subjective 
scale might be evolved. 


The scale itself was, and is, 
designed primarily for measuring 
the personality of biology teach- 
ers. It will be observed to have 
a distinctly scientific bias and yet 
even the more strictly scientific 
personality traits appear sufficient- 
ly desirable in a teacher to war- 
rant the hope that beginning 
teachers of any high school sub- 
ject might have their personalities 
evaluated to a very considerable 
extent by the proposed scale. 


The scale is the joint product 
of the work of the chairmen and 
first assistants of the biology de- 
partments in New York City and 
was constructed under the guid- 
ance and assistance of Professor 
E. L. Thorndike and Dr. iioa 
Lorge. Great help was given DY 


duate 
Miss Gertrude Brody, oe its 


student, in giving the sc 
final form. 
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"PERSONALITY a oe 

I. IN APPEARANCE, IS THE TEACHER...........----++.. ? A 
fucsase 1. attractive ee aL, conspicuously made “aa 
wees 2. cheerful iea D2. Crude E P 
ETEN 3. considerate -------- 53. ignorant of conventions. 
Bia 4; courteous ....-.. 54. ill-mannered a 
siers 5. friendly ---+--- 55. intolerant | ; a 
awd (ORADOR ne FP 8 m ne ia 56. peculiar v ae 
irani 7. polite in, 57. rude Se 
EEN 8. sympathetic f na k, unsuitably clad 
in 9. tactful -------- 59. untidy ct Ge 


li.. IN TEACHING THE FACTS, IS THE TEACHER 


Bene 10. frank ees 60. boastful- 

oe F 11: honest — i ------- 61. bluffing 

aeons 12. impartial ‘Saee 62. clumsy ae 

en 13. open-minded .....-- 63, ignorant . Ee 

n 14. skillful “%64. partial . 

adesa 15. talented ....---- 65. dogmatic 

laces 16. tolerant | sas OG. rusty 

ee 17. truthful dosa OT. Atar i 

—, 18. well informed _...... 68. untruthful 

lil. IN CONTACTS WITH PUPILS, IS THE TEACHER... ? 

piai 19. adaptable + 69, domineering 

— 20. calm -------- 70. peevish sg 

=. 21. firm wu... 71. hard-mannered 4 
_puiding aae 72. harsh a 

NEA -i m ni stance 73. lacking in self-control E 

anaes 24. leading ove 74. nagging Be 

_—— 25. listening -a-e 75. partial Ta 

poni 26. modest covets 76. ading , E 

bar a oa o B 77. scoldin a 

banoni 27. patient ea talking BÒ much 

s22- 28. pleasant wu. 79. threatening 

sequen 29. poised _....-- 80. unforgiving 

cspaene 30. quiet 81 


_ with sense of humor 
. unselfish 


a A ©. sted ee A vee x 
R E Nee E AT ORE 


. unjust 
. indifferent 


— 47. controlled 
E 48. pleasing 


. and 


structive dolt. 


A 


y, IN MENTAL-EMOTIONAL TRAITS, IS TH 


33, adaptable 
34. alert 
35. challenging 


ecsoeun® 


E 36. enthusiastic 
E. 37. inspiring 
uu. 38. optimistic 
= 39, ingenious 
a. 40, mentally honest 


Ee ' P : 
=V. IN DICTION OR. PRONUNCIATION, IS-THE TEACHER. 


a 41. clear 
a 42. correct 
_— 43. cultured 


= 44, discriminating 


a 45. natural 


A =a 46. understandable 


Sons 49, Properly pitched 
—_ 50. well modulated 


_A scale, like a s 


= in part a thin 
Sica] 


culptor’s chisel, 
8 that is intrin- 
Y good or bad. Thus the 


m . 
ape of a chisel mi 
ute ite el might meas- 


intrinsic wor 
© worth of 


Measured by th 


th. However, 
the chisel is also 
; € skill of its’ user 
same identical chisel i 

the isel in 
k im of a Phydias is quite 
might “sent thing from what it 
be in the hands of a de- 

A scale for meas- 


u 
ting Personality is, as last only 


— 87. evasive 


seeeeaseeanetee 






Ww Ys 
net 
Wi 
Ñ 


ol i. 
~se 83. bored 

i 84. cynical 

wna, BS, complaining 


Si 86. discouraged - 


E TEACHER 


in 88. indifferent 


AR 89. uninterested 


Dii 90. pessimistic 


— 91. incorrect 
ee 92. careless 

a 93. involved 
PORN 94, foreign 

fn 95. ungrammatical 
caus 96. vulgar 


— 97. organically defective 
— 98. rough or nasal 
ss 99. too loud 

wit 100. inaudible 


as good as the skill with which ~ 


it is used. This necessary skill 
involves, among other things, pir 
l iality, intelligence, an 

esty, impartiality, inte 
a certain fundamental backgrouns 
of sane, mental - emotional - mora 
values. None of us ee i 
skill to the same degree, r 7 ? 
sequently, subjective judam as 
will always be skewed 4 = 
scientists call “the personal eq 
tion”. 

However, the conse 
ion of all students O 


nsus of opin: 
f personality 


7 
t 
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rating, teaches us that the rat- 
ings of a large enough group (or 
of one of a group that has been 
` trained for a long period to work 
_ and judge together) will give both 
validity and reliability to ‘a rela- 


tively trustworthy degree if all 
the members of the group are . 


themselves reasonably skilled. 


On the other hand, the skill of 
one lone, isolated, untrained, un- 
specialized observer has been found 
to be worth just nothing at all 
unless mathematically supported by 


the skills of several others using 
the same scale. 


On the scale of one hundred 
items thus far worked out by 
the biology departments, fifty 
teacher virtues are listed in one 
column, fifty teacher vices are 
listed in the other. To: use the 
scale in rating a teacher, the judge 
must be acquainted with the per- 
son to be rated, but not too well 
acquainted, nor for too long a 


time. After three years of close’ 


acquaintance with a person, very 
few persons (if any at all), can 
accurately judge that person’s per- 
sonality. Intimate and prolonged 
acquaintance destroys almost en- 
tirely the ability to rate person- 
ality thruthfully. 


That we cannot rate our inti- 
mate friends or old acquaintances 
correctly in personality is well 
known to every student of psy- 
chological measurements, but ip 
some others this may come as 4 


8 


le 


shock. Professor 5 Le 7 
and others describe tp. suWike 


halo effect”, “we cee 
through rose-colored. glass 
the same processes we “May b aa 
up dislikes beyond the | poian ae 
ranted by the facts, ang 30 a 
the acts of those of whom, "i 
disapprove with undue severin 
as the time passes, = a 

These restrictions limit’ at og ce 
the number of persons who ma 
rate or be rated. For those not 
disqualified as judges, there mut 
be frequent Opportunities: to see 


the person to be judged and these 
Opportunities must include ‘situa, 
tions in which the traits (virtues 
or. vices) to be rated, will naturali 
ly and normally evidence them 
selves. ee 


In actually using the scale, the ” 
rater, before he attempts to A 
any -real teacher, goes through the 7 
entire scale thinking of the ideadh, 


yet humanly possible teacher °° 


his subject, and assigns to ca 


of the 100 items, a value secured 
by asking himself, fc ne 
the question—"‘Is the idea! aa 
attractive?” But this question ae 
not be answered by 4 s a 
“no”. It must be aS ee ) 
one of five ways if the S@™ 
be used correctly: 


te 
ae 


a. “Invariably” a 
b. “Almost always” ` E 
c. “Usually” i 
d. “Rarely” i a 
e. “Never” & 


or example 


cy, | 

MS 

i? To save time in recording judg- 
ments, and to give each answer 
t once its quantitative value, the 
‘rater records, instead of one of 
the word-answers, its correspond- 
i ing weight, e.g. either 4—Invaria- 
bly, or 3—Almost always, or 2— 
` Usually, or 1—Rarely, or O—Never, 
a Following this plan, the rater 
"answers every one of the 100 
J questions to put on record his own 
"personal picture of his ideal, but 
| humanly possible teacher. He thus 
A provides a base with which his 
later ratings of real teachers may 
be compared. Now he may, on a 


err Ses 


person, 

Frequently it may happen that 
a judge may have to answer a 
— question by “7 do not know at 
_ Present’, Such an answer may be 
- Scored as a question mark, to be 
“ased and replaced by a valid 
ie tating as soon as Observation war- 
fants it, or it may have to be 
finally left as a question mark 


pening “I cannot judge this 
Ms item”. 


INRESA 


Ca 


A 


£ 


2 


zga 


| Aa are many other factors, 
$ ? than too long acquaintance, 
at Vitiate the results secured by 


€ use of a . š 
ersonality ratin 
Scale, Tw p Mages. 


>; p It is hard to find enough 
E ; T who have the necessary 
t bo and equally hard to find 
E. &2 Judges who have the op- 
i ttunity of observing 
© tea 


adequately 
cher to be rated. : ; 


half a year 


“new sheet; begin to rate a real` 


o difficulties are ever’ 


> after a year, or even after 





oi ee 
Panay Y 
answer, an 
of judges 
Specific ite 
to be erase 


Y considerable number: 
IS unable to rate a 


d from the investigator's 
scale as “unavailable”, 


how important that trai 
pear to be, 

Similarly, if we find any item 
upon which as a rule apparently 


no matter 
t may ap- 


‘competent judges repeatedly fail 


to reach agreement in rating a 
teacher, that item will have to be 
ultimately withdrawn as “unrelia- 
ble”, even though to all the 
judges the item thus dropped ap- 
pears to be basic and essential. 
The present list of 100 ques- 
tions, has already been boiled 
down from one more than twice 
as large. As the result of trying 
to use this condensed list, we may 
discover that we shall have even- 
tually to cut it to one half or 
even one quarter of its present 
length. It is better to have only 
a few traits covered accurately, 
than to have an impressive list 
with a relatively low degree of 
reliability. The items themselves 
may have to be changed before 
a final scale is prepared. i 
Those who wish to ie 
with us in perfecting on rst 
tive personality rating sca i E 
first give code numbers m 
teachers who will rate of be "i 
For example, if five high he m 
teachers of history 19 a 
Hall High School, with five } 


i ¿perience 
or;more of teaching CxXpenciss 


9 


> Of trying to find an 


m, that item will have — 
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decide that they will attempt to independent and: conni 

_ fate three other teachers of history rater is Supposed Pe. pe . 
who have served less than three tis 
years at Erasmus Hall, the eight 
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persons involved would be as- fatings were given hi OW Wiha 4 | is 
signed, by lot, the code numbers that he is being tate] a o THE HISTORY CLUB AND OBJECTIVES IN THE > 
E.H.1, E.H2, — E.H.8, so that investigator, I do Not ‘nee? ane e 


the identity of the raters and the 
rated will be wholly concealed 
from all except the five raters. 
Each of the five raters should fill Bi 
out one blank sheet with 100 ated: os 
numbers—put the word “DEAL” it ig hoped that by May 1) ie 
at the top, and beside it the code we may have the ratings of s. 
number of the Rater. Then the eral hundred beginning eacher, 
rater, following the correspond- each of whom has been tated by 
ingly numbered scale items, should five or more judges, a og 
fill in after the numbers already The woke rabulaael and 
written, the observed “weights” evaluating these reports, and of 
either 4 (for “invariably”), or 3 ` discovering the positive or negative 
(for “almost always”), or 2 (for relit wk tte judgments re 
usually”), or 1 (for Hey e. conded oa eah iea of the sale 
or O (for “never’’) for each item, 


will take many months, but at Os 
based on his own picture of the 


’ SOCIAL STUDIES 


je, 
any names at all. Wr A a / 
the scale only, as to its pr a | A “superior” class in American in the social studies? Statements 
bility and usefulness, Wear if History was asked, “What do you and compilations of aims ate so 
interested at this time in| | think has been the most valuable numerous that one student of the 
ing who rate or are rated? , activity or type of work you have subject was moved to write not — 
ever carried on in a social studies long ago that “presumably the 
course?” Four members of the only limitation imposed upon the 
class, who incidentally happen to number and classification of these 
be members of the History Club, objectives is the power in one’s 
“misunderstood” the question, for tight arm or the amount of trans- 
their answers were: “The speech fer of training gained by the in- 

I made before the History Club  veterate devotee of crossword puz- 
advocating the election of zles”. l 
Landon’; “My work on the pro- Yet: if one were to combine 

= am committee of the History such recent authoritative statements 
Cub”; “A current events . con- of objectives as those of the 


Q = 


have advance test in which I took part’; “The American Historical Associations © 
a end, we ought to hav “rl discussion of 
ideal” teacher. f 


political questions Commission on the Social re 
pupils before the and the Commission on story 
of the College Entrance Examina- 


our scale considerably on tS, te 

Se 
toward general us fae 3 
should secure ultimately 4 $ 


Then the rater should fill out 


Conducted by 
another single page of 100 num- 


History Club”, 


sf That thes - tion Board, one would find that 
bers on which he should rate as smaller scale capable © - a sider Elston eea P= in general they agree on the fol- 
previously explained, a teal teacher used by any group of O thl p Most valuable social studies activity lowing categories: derstand- 
" who will be identified only as a judges to give a mre b and, moreover, regard the Piietoity 1. Knowledge and under 
code number. aed aA personality pi A Club's selene 


gE- t fundamental 
li if S as part of the ing of pas 
By May 1938, or earlier, i 





> any yet obtainable. nigh “ibn Studies course is very signi- promem; of habits and 
possible, each of the five raters in Because I have such 4 Jep rant, hese answ ers suggest the 2. Se iin aoa 
the history department at Erasmus spect for our high pa wil? a ort that such a club prop- skill E nas and apply- 
° à f a are! l i —" . inter . 

Hall High School, should inde- ments, I feel that the jes ig 2 and administered may ing, r i about social 
pendently send to me four Fe enough capable = at or aai 'Mportant agent in T p 
of tabulations, One sheet will be volunteers to see th! fetion ultimate obje; Some of the uisition of propet ‘al 
for the “ideal” teacher ria = to its practical comp p86 teaching Ves Of social studies 3. pa (tolerance, er i 

each of the three be- DENSIT _ tu ‘otism, fair- 
desley sedan who were fated. JosePH K. ber. -i s "y What “te the ultimate objectives mindedness, Pa" 
. A tings are to be Chairman, Board Be ae. | 
In each case the rating , a 
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- ness) ; 

4. Appreciation of the fact that 
society is a changing social 
organism; ’ | 

5. Qualities and special powers 
of leadership. — 

Statements of objectives, no mat- 
ter how well defined and inclu- 
sive, no matter how thoroughly 
in accord with the needs of our 
democratic society, do not in them- 
selves produce good citizens. To 
have meaning, desirable aims must 
be translated into desirable activi- 
ties and functional subject. mat- 
ter. In the teaching of organized 
subject matter, the club because of 
its nature, makes but a limited 
contribution ; however, the train- 
ing it affords its membership in de- 
sirable citizenship activities is in- 
valuable. The club breaks down 
the isolation of the classroom and 
fosters the idea that the school is 
a form of community life. It 
may offer a realistic view of con- 
temporary life. Forces outside of 
the school—conflicting forces—are 
brought before the membership 
not through the vehicle of text- 
books, but through the medium 
of the living advocates of various 
ideas. 

In addition, the club provides 
functional training essential to 
group action in a democratic so- 
ciety. Here the students learn 
how to select leaders wisely by 
actually selecting leaders after a 
full discussion of their fitness. 
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grams, get speakers, te: they mus 
advertise the meeting, they m G 
make sure of a sizable attetidan : 
Here there js training in leaden 
Ship—advocates of a Cause mist 
speak up, the President must intr : 
duce the speakers he must be 
alert, he must be fair, during he 
questioning period, he must exe 


« 
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cise scrupulous care about ` time 
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and he must know parliamen 
procedure. S 
There are several important prin- 
ciples which we feel are basic to 
the successful ’ functioning - of Go 
club: a 
First, the motivation behind. all A 
activities must appear to be he 
of the pupils. All programs, w i 
activities must seem to speg 4 
from the pupils’ desire to catty i a 
Serious group activities i 
those of their elders. The me 
in charge should always be ih ka 
siastic without making the gi "one 
of expressing this soe J 
openly. He must seem dise f 
ested without ever being © clube 
ested. It is the joe ial ita 
They must know it pa advise! e 
In the club the faculty i oF ? 
should not impose his W gg 
wisdom on the — to 
guidance should never embess 
limit the opportunity of ka n 
to make their own decision the 
Secondly, the activities a 
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ne ; | fog 
| Pub are not merely extra-curricular 
but co-curricular. The old con- 
a cept of an antithesis between class- 
-= room work and = extra-curricular 
activities is false. The club. by 
its activities can serve to motivate 
` and enrich the work in ‘the class- 
È room. For example, representatives 
i may be sent from history classes 
| to witness and report back to class 
< their reactions to an election sym- 
k posium in which the various poli- 
_ tical parties are represented by 
official spokesmen. Enrichment of 
another sort is supplied when 
Youngsters are given opportunities 
= to speak before the club, to re- 
a Present the club at peace meet- 


tings, -aand to compete for prizes 
© IN contests 















cit 


(Theodore Roosevelt, 
Current Events, League of Na- 


_ tions, etc.) 


Thirdly, the club in training for 
lzenship in a democracy must 


Practise democracy itself. Mem- 


betship, but this is Only a f 
with the exception of the 
"€quirement of 
tirely u 


ormal.- 


formal 
a G. O. card, en- 


sr pon the manifestation of 


Interest h 


no student has ever been 
"a If educators such as 
wid and Bobbitt are right in 
m that the only way to 
i l e for desirable social life js 
life aging in desirable social 
k’ “en the Members must be 








2 cheat 


given PPortunities to draw up 
the rules of th > 
programs 





ee 


» in- 
oa » ask questions, cri- 
ticıze, and the like. 
be given Opportunities 
situations which require initiative, 
judgment, Open-mindedness, fair. 
ness and tolerance, if we Wish 
them’ to develop these qualities, 
They must be permitted, if neces. 
saty, to muddle and waste their 


Own time. In a history club of- 


` high school seniors it is better to 
have too much drifting than too 
much domineering. It follows too 
that there must be no repression 
of free speach. If materials are 
| Presented in the spirit of histor- 
` ical scholarship, and fair treat- 
ment is given, to all sides, a 
faculty adviser should not inter- 
fere with any expression of opin- 
ion. As teachers we must trust 
that Jefferson was correct in main- 
taining that “error of opinion 
may be tolerated where reason is 
left free to combat it.” 

Fourthly, a live club must deal 
with live issues. A history club, 
of course, should not disdain to 
discuss such questions as the burial 
practices of the ancient Egyptians 
or Court life at the time of Louis 


XIV or the place of Samuel J. i 


Tilden in history, but if it is to 
serve its main purpose, it must 


To 
deal with important controversial. 


issues. Not only is the high school | 
Senior more interested in the as- 
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pirations, tensions and conflicts of 


present-day society, but also it is 
through study of such problems 
that he can be taught to be cri- 
tical-minded, to see through an- 
swers that evade the question, and 
to build up an immunity to dema- 
80gy. The club can serve this 
function much better than the 
classroom because in the club an 
active and live propagandist holds 
forth, whereas in the classroom 
the teacher is supposed to ap- 
proach every controversial issue 
with “a serene curiosity, a sus- 
pended judgment, and a pair of 
white gloves”. John W. Stude- 
baker made an additional point in 
this connection when he stated in 
“Plain Talk”: “The learner has 
an inalienable right to know all 
important points of view and to 
know these points of view as the 
people who hold them want to 
express them. Too frequently, the 
teacher thinks he has exhibited 
sufficient impartiality when he has 
explained ideas which he opposes, 
as he sees them. I want it estab- 
lished as the right of the learner 
to get opinions and ideas on con- 
troversial questions directly from 
those who believe in them”. 
Having directed a History Club 
for almost seven years on these 
principles, with some degree of 
success, we offer the following 
practises as suggestions to other 
faculty advisers: 
1. Meet regularly in the same 
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the same time, preferab 
every week. ‘T e` siz B 
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Sorte 


the room. will da. 
th x 5 A o~SS&tMine 
e effective sige 
i Ry asi S 7h the 
club. We Meet in 
lecture room and 


$. 


a la 


find ‘at pe 
Brak. 
even a membership ¢ 
seventy-five is not unwieldy 
Furthermore, attendance > 
meetings averages one hun 
dred. Sor coo an 

Hold elections at the last 
meeting of. the term. Thus 
the old membership ( n- 
cluding graduating students) 
who are most familiar with 
the activities. and qualiti 


x 


: a rE a 
of the candidates, w ll 
choose the new officers. 
Although a certain amount 


; 
"he 
‘ > 


procedure is desirable, bo 
the constitution — and a 
practices should avoid při 
liamentary entanglements: 
Meet with the club's P 7 
gram committee at the od 
ginning of the tere 
see to it that 4 tent | 
plan is formulated for ; 
whole term. Make ‘hey 
committee feel th fot 
are free to call on Th ob 
aid (for example, Er 
taining school a of # 
tracing the addres E 
proposed speaker): at toe 
It is very importa te 


‘natio 
a judicious combi?” ” ” 


' Speeches must 


made of stimulating speak. 


ers, both. faculty and out- 
side, with student symposia, 


forums, panels and reports, 


. Encourage membership and 


participation of' students 
with diverse views. Sym- 


pathetically direct and reas- 
sure those youngsters who 
are sometimes brusquely 


treated by other club mem. 


bers. 


. Make the History Club a 


History Department activity 
rather than a personal one. 
Encourage your colleagues 
to speak to the club when 
they have contributions to 
make. It is not difficult to 
correlate some of the work 
in the second terms of 
American and European 
History with club activities, 
Advertise the meetings by 
sending typewritten announ- 
cements to each member 
of the department on the 
Morning of the meeting 
and have Notices written 
On the boards. (All work 


is to be done by club ; 
bag y club mem 


not take 


More than half the meeting 


time. Th 

is i 

r the more important part, 
Ea be devoted to a free, 
ir 


and full discussion. 
(The length of our meet- 


is usually about one 
one-half hours, ) 


ing 
an 


; 
he pth 4 á 
cal. a . 






€ other half, which . 


Toi 


nsure stimulatin 


Angs; the youngsters must — 
be prepared to ask pointed 

, and basic questions of the 
Speakers, The faculty ad- 

viser can t 


ty to achieve this 
by discussing the subject of 
the coming meeting with 
the more active members, 


Of a pertinent botk or 
magazine article to the right 
students will make the next 
meeting more spirited. In 
order to prepare properly 
for a. widely advertised 
election symposium to which 
the major political parties 
sent official representatives, 
the club members held a 
symposium of their own 
the previous week. 
10. Some social activity, such 
‘as a bus trip, a baseball 
game, a theatre party, or 
the like, should be planned 
every term. At our school, 
for instance, the History 
Club - History Faculty an- 
nual baseball game has be- 
come a tradition, At our 
fourth game this year, there 
were some 1500 spectators. 
The proceeds of these games 
have been used to build 
up an excellent history 
library for out students. 
ivities of the past year 
Our activ! adah 
may prove suggestiv a 
tory Clubs. It was not “ 
| the one that w 
program nor 
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originally planned. Naturally, gs) eR elections: er Eo club Ie as ak. Se fe 
of the more important speakers > | Results”. Me As 5—Mr. Stare of Interna. oe lect ON Of officers and 
that the youngsters enthusiastical- | Weishaut i Ae Eo -o tional Ladies’ Garment has a lining of activities 
ly invited, could not attend. The Future ' of K Workers Union—"Edy. she EA following term ; 
following is, therefore, a summary ‘3 tical Parties a cational Facilities o f i eae illustrating the 
of what was actually done: Jaffe a =, „ Labor Unions” June 5—Histor on a 
-History Club Program—Fall Term | “The. Permane ia i S 12—Mr. S, Pikholtz EER Faculty on 5 kea i 
-1936-7 | | Sues” - Mr. L. Shuke the Supreme Court a. — Nal Baseball 
Sepr. 21— Executive Board Meet- —Special Ey ening Meeting i : Ban to Progtess oe! i = Oe Bee Trip, covering im. 
_ ing: Program arranged for ‘Parents’ Night”: =. ` 19—Dramatic Presentation - | . Portant civic ang historic 
25—Mr. L. Schuker — Current Events Bee am by members of club: ‘Sights in Manhattan (in- 
i _ “Chance in History” - 20—Mr. B. D’Arlon—"The “If both Had Missed”, cluding Triborough 
Oct. 2—Holid ay Jew in Palestine’ 4 OE © by A. Goodman. eee) Bridge, George Wash- 
9—Holiday i Medal awarded for best fps 9—J. D. Grayson of the -ington Bridge, Grant's 
16—Mr. Leo Huberman— essay on “Theodorea i oe Ame rican Committee Tomb, Riverside Drive 
Read a chapter on In- Roosevelt” Oe 2 ae against Communism— Church, Columbia Uni- 
dustrial Revolution from 27—Holiday - Sy a i History of Commun- versity, Cathedral of St, 
his forthcoming book, Dec. _4—Mexico Today: “Poli a S 


“Man’s Worldly Goods”. 
23—Student Election Sym- 


John the Divine, Tem- 


16—Peace Symposium by ple Emanuel, theatrical, 


teal Lite ae 


| ia members of the club shopping, financial and 
Meyer re ae am 23—Mi Ki Wak . : 
posium wee The Demo- A “Social Life’—Mr.- D. Aani E. La Mar of the shipping districts, China- 
j l ue E | magamated Clothing town, East side slum 
Cratic, Republican, Halpern e Worker” i = 
; i mee a io ers— The CIO. clearances, Trinity 
Union, Socialist and l1—Mr. S.. Steinberg” a and the Future” Church, Stock Exchange 
Communist Party plat- “My Trip Abroad” oe a 30—Mr, R m a i 
f 5 f officers and R a . Welling— The Battery, City Hall, Jume 
orms were presented 18—Election ar follow! aa Merit System in Civil Mansion, Fraunces Tav- 
by student club mem- l suggestions for fo S A ervice” st ti 
bers, ing term's work, ae ETI 7~Mr, E. Jackson—"Four 3 
30—Election Symposium: (No meetings are held ee s Years of Hitler” Louis A. SCHUCKER. 
Democratic Party—Mr. uary or June because ore put i utrent Events Bee Samuel J. Tilden High School. 
Seigel (representing Mr. are used for Regents revi i g 
- _ RADIO AND EDUCATION 
Steingut) poses. ) Spring ; 
ial — Mr. History Club Program— ane 
Socialist Party Mr History u & i. St term the Town H I l onet 
Gersh Term 1937 : dq meet- %8 of ths: as all Meet- The experiment was — n 
Republican Party—Mr. Feb. 5—Executive Boar arrange? $ ence teache T Bave the Social as a combined correlative activity 
Ostrow ing: Program -A a System a ae Secondary of the units interested in explor- 
Communist Party—Mr. 12—Holiday ‘Kin <a York ‘ i the City of New ing the effects of radio broadcast- 
Begun 19—Mr. M. Mur ae 14 a Of ¢ Lea Cuy to measure ing on pupil's attitudes. m 
Nov. 6—Mr. P. Browdy—"Spain: “Leon Trotsky a Fis tadio roadca, iy and techniques agencies represented WEIS: ia 
Se pee: S TO a ape n ELGA tho, Pt has wc, a8. No definite League for Political Education, the 
e 26—Symposium © bers of Eough], all ph Made to evaluate National Broadcasting Company, 
—_ 1936 Speech by memi: = a Phases of this stud 
13—Analysis of the | E We agency, 


the Social Science Chairmen of the 
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City of New York, the Board of 
Education, the social science teach- 


ers, and the pupils in the high 


school division of our city. 

Mr. Martin Wilson, Chairman 

of Social Studies at James Monroe 
High School, representing the 
Chairmen of Social Sciences, super- 
vised the experiment which was 
conducted as a Suplementary ac- 
tivity of the League for Political. 
Education. Mr. Leon Levine, rep- 
resenting the League for Political 
Education, the National Broadcast- 
ing Company and the Town Hall 
Meeting of the Air was the offi- 
cial contact man between the out- 
side agencies and the committee 
representing the social science 
teachers. He lent many valuable 
suggestions to the committee, and 
made possible the use of all the 
facilities of the League for Poli- 
tical Education and of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Dr. 
John S. Roberts and Dr. John L. 
Tildsley gave official approval to 
the conduct of the experiment, 
which was actively directed by a 
committee consisting of Dr. Michael 
Levine, New Utrecht High School; 
Mr. Sidney Barnett, Richmond Hill 
High School; Miss Helen Hunter 
Smith, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School; and the writer. 

The Committee met each week 
in the offices of the Town Hall 
Annex. Occasionally, one of the 
codperating teachers from one of 
the high schools would attend a 
meeting. They studied aa a 
gram, speakers and topics of fu 
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broadcasts, Assignments E 
to the teachers. for “eos SE Mad, 
short, current bibliogra, ering a 
ably magazine articles Ji s Prefer 
read by the Pupils; 4, SJ tobe 
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was given to the comaa SA 
questions. oS 

At another 


he following X 


= Wee R 
panics approval i 
questions rest “C TaN 


ed with Mr, Te 
Levine of the National Broads 
ing Company. Few questions from 
those submitted were changed. The 
Sreatest difficulty in framin a 
questions one week in advance lay 
in trying to ascertain beforehand 
the contents of the speeches which 
were going to be delivered AH 
Short biographical sketch of ad § 
of the speakers was appended to- | 
Our question sheet. Since the ae | 
mary objective of the experimen | 
was to test the attitudes of a 
pupils as objectively as po% a 
the committee felt it neca : 
resort to one phase of ae 
type testing mechanisms. ne: 3 
to eliminate the expressio? “oth d 
false, but to use yes, no E ecked | 
ful. The results were At ae N 
and filed by each individu Pa 
who voluntarily coöperate a 
riment. a | 
eine sheets contain pie ; 
topic, speakers, = each K | 
graphy were sent 0 coöp” ; 
to the several score 0 oyets ie 
teachers. ‘Two or three a | S 
the Town Hall meet cane ‘| & 


/ tence aaa = 
closed for personal at Eeo 
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- ent schools. 
schools, a bibliography was given 
to the pupils and reading had to 
=- be done by the pupils. Some 


$ A ; 4i 
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2 selected pupils in each of the | 
~~ schools. Pupils received signed 


statements from their parents per- 
mitting them to go to the Town 
Hall meetings. 

Procedures varied in the differ- 
In some of the 


teachers disregarded the bibliog- 
raphy. A test aroused “interest 
in the questions, which often mo- 


= tivated classroom discussion. After 


the broadcast, the report of the 
personal representative at the: Town 
Hall was oftentimes presented ; 


_ and the same test was given to 


ascettain if the attitudes of the 
Pupils had changed. 

A clearer view of what was 
done can be obtained by sum- 
matizing the work at one school. 
At Haaren High School, the group 
selected for participation in the 
Town Hall Meeting of the Air 
Xperiment was a class doubling 


in American History. The group 
was most hetero 


geneous, represent- 
ing almost every segment of the 
Population in the city. The pupils 
ri from some of the poorest 
amilies as well as from some 
of the wealthiest, Every borough 
on the exception of Staten 
Sand was represented, Riverside 
tive, Central Park West, Harlem, 
si S Kitchen, the East Side and 

€ other sections of the city 
Were represented in the class. The 
Oys and girls were truly repre- 
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Be os RS x 
sentative of our cosmopolitan life, 
Teachers would have called this 
group a low-ability group. It is 
Probably the Only one of the 
groups in the entire experiment ` 
which represented such an ele- 
ment. Each of the pupils- had 
failed American History I at least 
once; some had failed twice; and 
two out of thirty-five had failed 
three times. When the matter of 
cooperating was broached to the ke 
class, one the girls asked, “Are 
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' we being picked because we are 


dumb?” The teacher pointed out 
that if he were one of the pupils 
he would resent such a remark, 
for the teacher had never ques- 
tioned, nor did he know, their 
abilities. They were new students 
to him, and he had’ not had suff- 
cient time to test their knowledge, 
and furthermore the teacher never 
used such an expression and had 
no idea of such a ridiculous atti- 
tude. The teacher stated that in 
other schools the bright, _ intelli- 
gent pupils were being en 
to represent their schools. If e 
class did not care to pen 
it was all right with him, for 
other classes would be most eager 
to do it. Those few introductory 
remarks got the full-hearted sup- 
il in the class. 
port of every pup ie it 
It worked a remarxa e Pps a 
logical reaction in making s 
- hey were not the 
pupils fee] that they 


es others had 
“hopeless cases Lan the other 
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confidence of the class, and both 
teacher and pupils for the re. 
mainder of the term cooperated 
and worked most harmoniously ‘in 
every phase of the classroom pto- 
cedure. The pupil-teacher relation- 
ship was of the finest and most 
desirable type. | 
The teacher gave out a mimeo- 
graphed bibliographical sheet. He 
stimulated the reading of some 
of the magazines or books by 
raising interesting challenging prob- 
dems. The day before the broad- 
cast the pupils were tested on the 
questions. The questions on the 
test motivated the discussion which 
followed. In every case, after 
each of the tests, the teacher had 
to limit discussion, and the dis- 
cussion was confined to only a 
of the questions. 
the exuberant enthusiasm ‘mani. 
fested in class, the ‘teacher was 
not surprised to learn from some 
of his colleagues on luchroom 
patrol that the pupils were þe- 
coming interested in current prob- 
lems. His pupils had told him 
that they carried the discussions 
not alone to their lunch tables 
but also to their homes. 

After the broadcast, another test 
was given, and a limited report 
and discussion of the personal re- 
port and of the speaker’s state- 
ments was made. It was surpris- 
ing how many of the pupils often 
disagreed fundamentally with the 

kers. i 
Pin order that there be no fear 


few 
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his books. He queried his fathe 





































parents of the : pup ils volun N 
> > a tatil 

cooperated in the -€Xperime oe 
is doubted Whether iha tt 
ther they read the 


EE 


q 


books, but it is known that the 
did listen in on the h fOadca. 
So ils in ce 
me of the pupils in, after schod 
aks said that they did adi 
the idea of their Parents -beir > jn 
mx of them 
to be more 
alert; that their Parents asked tog E; 
2 tag. EEK Sanaa eM 

many questions of them; that ther E 


Parents wanted to make them be as 


correct. 


stated that they had 


-À 


lieve that only one point 


P ea I 
“OF view 
Sym te 


was the correct one, namely theirs, 


One of the boys stated that he 


saw his dad rummaging -throu gh | 
“Dad, for what are you looking?” | 
His father replied that he ite’ 
looking for a copy of the Cor A 
tution of the United Stats 
“Why?” “I want to reid A 
the Constitution is amenat aion a 
that I can answer the que oe | 
‘Do you think that the Pf oh, 
methods of amending PEN s boy 
tution are adequate?” / should 
proudly said, “But you cel not 
know that. Besides, you wesi 
allowed to look up the chi val ed : 
If such questions 4s A t such Yes, No 
to our pupils have an € peit a 
as was illustrated mati 
parents, then adult or 7 
may employ some of ¢ alt 
to assist them in the seve them 
niques now employed by © a 
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E. Date of birth 
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= Subject: “What Is 

> Speakers: Julian S. 


= Place a circle abo 


f Yes, No, Doubtful 1 


Ess, No, Doubtful 
E ¥es, No, Doubtful 
_ Yes, No, Doubtful 
f Yes, No, Doubtful 


T. Yes, No, Doubtful 


pets No, Doubtful 


Z Y 
E i No, Doubtful 


ae a iting is made to analyz 
ted, mm ent writing yze the 


| Age Male-female 


10, 


Freedom Of The Press?” 
Mason, He 


ut the followin 


- Do you think that the 


ANT Lee ae eg E a 
of having the Papers may one mar i AS aR 
A: a Ae s atke J f $ p - x ye Oy Be Oey ia 
or without credit, the RE 0O M Appended are the topics and tests discussed n 
E A $ i ; H og 7s Hames rf s > gia ° 
the Pupils , Were om : 


ete ee ahtaan T 


After Broadcast 


PO seereccee 


ywood Broun, Wil] Irwin 


& statements which you believe to be 


Press is the most power- 
ful agency in the creating of public Opinion, 


more powerful than” the school, the Movies, 
the radio? | 


Do you believe that American newspapers, 
generally speaking, Print the truth? 

Do you believe that newspapers should be 
Permitted to criticize and attack the govern- 
ment? 

Do’ you believe that newspapers should be 
Permitted complete freedom of expression ? 


Do you think that newspapers should be 
Owned and controlled by the government? 


Do you believe that the existence of labor 


unions among newspaper employees iar 
a danger to the freedom of the press: 


Do you believe that newspaper advertising in- 
terferes with freedom of the press? 


Do you believe that there should be comps 
freedom of speech, along with complete fr 
dom of the press? 


d 
Do you think this freedom of speech shoul 
apply to public servants? 


E hat may 
Do you favor any restrictions on what may 
be said over the radio? 
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Subject: “How Can We Solve The Crime Problem >” ri i i 

Speakers: Maj. Gen. John F. O'Ryan, Sanford Bates, Dr; He 
Fairchild ae 
Yes, No, Doubtful 1. 


ite A Pratt 

Do you believe that the Unite 
most law-abiding of the enlightene {i aa 
Do you believe that the criminal is E 
largely by heredity rather than de s 

- Do you believe that the fore 


d ‘States is 
Yes, No, Doubtful 2. 


by environmen H 
| gn born com 

. more crimes than the native born? 
Yes, No, Doubtful 4. Do you think that unemployment is ; “mi 
cause of crime? ; p 
Do you believe that laxit 


is an important factor in our crime wave? — 
Do you believe that such methods as the whip- 
ping post, the third degree, the chain gang 
have value in deterring crime? a 
- Do you believe in capital punishment? : S 
- Do you favor the registration and finger print 
ing of all aliens resident in the United Sta es ? 
Do you believe that a nation-wide slum cleat- 
ance and low-cost housing program would hel 
| considerably in solving our crime problem? — 
Yes, No, Doubtful 10. Do you believe that, generally speaking, ea 

may be obtained in the courts? Hi 


Yes, No, Doubtful 3 


$ 


Yes, No, Doubtful 5. y in law enforcement 


Yes, No, Doubtful 6. 


Yes, No, Doubtful 7 
Yes, No, Doubtful 


Yes, No, Doubtful 9. 


Subject: “Will Unionization Promote Industrial Recovery?” 7 
Speakers: Matthew Woll, Vice-President, American Federation 
Labor; Ralph Robey, Editor, Economist Oe S d 
Yes, No, Doubtful 1. Do you think employment in factories "i 

be limited to union members only? 


A ip 

i duced 1 

Yes, No, Doubtful 2. Do you favor boycotting goods pre a 
non-union or open shops? a anions! 
Yes, No, Doubtful 3. Do you favor the outlawry of compl” pios 
ion of Jabor © 9 


Yes, No, Doubtful 4. Do you favor the organizat 

on an industrial rather tha 

Yes, No, Doubtful 5. Do you believe workers should 

| limited right to strike? l 

Yes, No, Doubtful 6. Do you believe that general stri a 

4 prohibited ? é sie injunction ig j } 
Yes, No, Doubtful 7. as e the use o 


n on a craft Oo 
have 
be 


kes should © 


p. 
me 


v fi . 
Va 
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; Yes, No, Doubtful 6 


Jeg No, Doubtful 8, 
3 ; i No. Doubtful 9. 


= Yes, No, Doubtful 10. 
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take sides in disputes be 
E ae A sputes between labor and capital? 

vor the use of compulsory arbitration 
tling all labor disputes? 


e formation or a labor party 


in the United States as in England? 


Subject: “The Supreme Court And The Constitution” 
Speakers: Senator David I. Walsh, and Edward S. Corwin 


Yes, No, Doubtful 1. 


© Yes, No, Doubtful 2. 


= Yes, No, Doubtful 3. 


Yes, No, Doubtful 4. 


Yes, No, Doubtful 5 


Yes, No, Doubtful Yi 
Yes, No, Doubtful 8 


Yes, No, Doubtful 


Do you think that the British constitutional 


system would be better for us than our own? 


Do you think that the Constitution should be 
revised periodically? 


Do you think that the Supreme Court should 
in interpreting the Constitution reflect the pop- 


ular will? 


Do you think the President and Congress should 
have authority to exercise extra-constitutional 
powers in time of emergency? 

Do you believe members of the Supreme Court 
should be chosen for a term of years rather 
than for life? 


. Do you believe acts of Congress should be 


referred immediately after passage to the Su- 
preme Court for determination as to Consti- 
tutionality ? 


. Do you think that the Supreme Court should 


be restricted in its power to declare legislation 
unconstitutional ? 


- Do you favor requiring a 6-3 vote of the mem- 


bers of the Supreme Court in order to declare 


legislation unconstitutional ? 


f 
9. Do you think that the ‘een ie o 
ituti uate: 
amending the Constitution are â eq l 
Yes, No, Doubtful 10. Do you think that the revision of a 
stitution should be a major issue in our c 
Sub} political campaigns? 
oe “Young America” 
tts. B,D Roosevelt, Mrs. Eugene Meyer 
. D. 4 
Ss, No, Doubtful 1. Do you think that the future for a young 
people of America is a promising one 
o 23 


as the goverment shoud © 
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_ Yes, No, Doubtful | 2. Do you approve of the iosal cational a 
7 _ Labor Amendment which gives Congr 
ower to regulate an ag s the 

aidsa a 18? : thed “th of 

Yes, No, Doubtful 3. Do you approve of military trainin 

| educational institutions? 

Yes, No, Doubtful 4. Do you think that the education you a 7 
ceiving is, generally speaking, te 
meet the problems that you 
future? 


Yes, No, Doubtful 5. Should college education at public expen te 


ch i}, $ No, aail 6. : ou. favor the adopt : 
company health | insu 
States?. PAES SDi. 
“Ys No, Doubtful 7. Would you eud ie. esn melti ERN 
provided for the public schools? 
Ye, No, Doubtful 8. Should: considerations of race, color, creed, or 
a sex enter into the selection of candidates f 
preparing you to o ~ the medical schools? T 
will face in i the YEs, No, Doubtful 9. Do you favor the adoption of the English panel 
$. system in which doctors are on public call but 
more generally available? £ No. Doubtful a d pz pe praep 
Ye Na, Do E Yes, No, Doubtful 10. Or do you favor a complete system of 
ubtful 6. Do you believe that there should be a limita medicine j in which a eal ts ais 


tion of the number of studen 4 k 
ts permitted t to Jap 5 
study for the professions? Eog part of the public service? 


Yes, No, Doubtful 7. Do you believe that the Federal Government 
should use public funds to aid the needy | you th 
_ of America? a _ Radio, the “Fifth Estate,” has 
Yes, No, Doubtful 8. Do you believe that America will solve its = a permanent influence in 
problems in a peaceful manner? ae E school. That radio is affect- 
Yes, No, Doubtful 9. Do you approve of free and compulsory edia E E the process and scope of edu- 
tion for the children of America? E | Fry ac with results as revolution- 
Yes, No, Doubtful 10. Would you favor the creation of a Federal De- A vie a which followed in the 
partment of Education with a secretary of Edu » comi the printing press is be- 
| Ng evident. 
cation in the President’s cabinet? T 


uq l y 


2 ‘insurance . -in he United. 
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HI tive arena for the investigator, and 
educational broadcasting offers 
plenty of opportunity for research. 
There are numerous situations in 
radio that prompt investigation 
and study. There probably will 


not be for a few years experts 
an art as new 
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or specialists in 
and as dynamic as broadcasting. 
Techniques based on the require- 
ments of this new art myst be 
developed and improved. The 


mentality This new instru- 
a i ot instruction does not 
Subject: “Health Security and the American Public” 2 E poit itself to the classrooms of 


Speakers: Dr. Morris Fishbein, Dr. Michael M. Davis Cae © traditional schoo] system. It 


‘on es of dif- 

Yes, No, Doubtful 1. Do you think that medical care, like educatio x S bng marketed commercially idiosyncrasies ` m nds, in 
and fire protection, should be a governing emer! by numerous organi- ie a “a cette I be 

function? outside of the regular - oe wee egions of the 


haps in different £ 
earth) will have to be a 
The availability and galino 
of teachers will have to be ais-. 


-School 
e American fail i > System. The schools have 


| ignored thi 
medical ai : ecause T apon possibly 
| vantages a ave had the ad- 


Yes, No, Doubtful 2. Do you think that the averag 
can afford to pay for adequate 


> ay FM 


Oe Cul n atmosphere of ) 
Yes, No, Doubtful 3. Do you think that the present ae e E traditional oe: a and covered. aii ts 
average physician is sufficient in V a | Value of human contact with It is doubtful whether dehmi TE 


results Can 


m efficacy of radio 
opinions of at- 


l cving teachers. 
_ Yantapes may not 
ineffaceable, 


unity 
o the S many doa 


y ‘ware 


But these ad- evaluations or 


nature of his services t 
be permanent claimed for th 


Yes, No, Doubtful 4. Do you think that there are too | 
irable po 


po aie Dalee ie d the field : in changing ones hesitates tO 
Yes, No, Doubtful 3. Would you consider medicine 2 i adit tions! > of radio is an attrac. titudes. The writer he 
a fession to prepare for under present © iu ae 23 
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give a statistical analysis of the 
changes ‘in opinions on any one 
of the questions, for not all of 
the credit (or discredit) in change 
of attitudes may be attributed to 
radio broadcasting, The Town 

Hall Radio experiment as carried 
out by the high schools of New 
York City had too many other 
criteria in its elemental composi- 
tions to make any definite or valid 
claims to any one factor in the 
experiment and to state that it js 
responsible for changes in atti. 
tudes. 

May not the attitude of the 
tested have been influenced con- 
siderably by the classroom discus- 
sions? May not some of the 
pupils or parents changed their 
minds due to having read a writ- 
er's article? How many may 
have changed their points of view 
as a result of the broadcast? It 
is doubtful whether the’ changes 
which did occur in some cases 
upon some questions were due to 
any one definite reason. 

It may be very interesting to 
analyze the questions. For ex- 
ample, in the very first question 
under the Freedom of the Press 
topic, the children could give a 
truthful answer to Yes, No and 
Doubtful. To those children who 
read the newspapers daily, the 
answer would be Yes. Then again, 
the school or movies or home en- 
A ight possibly mould 
vironment might p 

u — Should that 
the pupil's opinion. in differ- 
question have been asked in di 
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would have been B a If 
all types of answers to ‘tha $$ 
question. If a farm boy when de 
dom saw a newspaper w. ‘Sel. 


sf paper- Were tg 
reply» it is conceivable to unde 
Ba bh 
stand why he would be likely to 
iat) fo (0 


give credit to the radio r 
to the press for ‘the m 
creating of his Opinion, 

The chief Criticism on the part 
of the radio audience was the 
weakness, ineffectiveness and un 
convincingness of a good many of 
the radio speakers. ‘The speakers 
were at their best in the question 
period following their prepared 
written talks. A great deal of 
their efficacy was removed by the 
reading of the message which they 
delivered. Some of the speakers, 
such as Julian S. Mason and Mo 
Eugene Meyer, were listened wo $ 
attentively by the radio ue í 
because they tended to Fe i 
momentarily the prepared % sel 
or they had learned the ‘ a i 
techniques involved in the q 
art. om E 

The advantages of the $- ; 
Hall Meeting of the AE f Out 
weighed this minor sont. re it 
boys and girls were made x ww 
the power of free, Poes of 
shackled discussion, reget p jos 
the political or economic 1 WOE 
ophies of the speakers. great 
made cognizant of E pos os 
heritage which our peop 7 debi 
—freedom of discussion, °° agi 
and.of the press. They S 


ather th an 
Oulding or 


- which their own 


preciated the feeling that- only 


i7 by the airing of the views of 
$ diverse individuals and of groups 


in free and open discussion could 


democracy advance; and each and 

k. every one of the pupils had a 

firmer and sounder faith in our 
democratic processes. 


To those who attended the meet- 
ings personally, they had the un- 


= usal privilege of witnessing a 


most democratic meeting, where 
courtesy and thought-provoking 
questions and discussions were the 


< order of the day. -They observed 
= that thousands ` of people, could 
_ Conduct themselves in the most 


dignified, Orderly manner, and lis- 
ten to those points of view to 
philosophies were 


“Pposed. They had the greater 
Privilege of seeing and listening 
to some O 


f the greatest characters 
Pi Sur time. Several of the pu- 
prs i never forget talking per- 
ae a to Heywood Broun. One 
aii : Pupils had a pleasant chat 

the First Lady of the Land. 


"y will 
Franklin never forget Mrs. 


and charm 
. Th 
Outward ali ey observed her 


 dresseg an ikes the beautifully 


eyer a quent Mrs. Eugene 
failu, “aped criticisms on the 
es s 
stration” f the Roosevelt Admini- 


S © solve the problems of 
; . e Town Hall Meet- 
ding the forum for a 
Ocratic discussion of the 


'S provi 






— epnscious Of the many sides to ` 


: vital p 
i geat public questions. They ap. Th 


Roosevelt's geniality 


v 
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toblems of the day, 


That radio broadcasting must be 


taken into account in the educative 
processes, no one will deny. 
Whether it is a “ney” art is sub. 
ject of debate, However, we are 
prone to forget that prior to the 
invention of movable type most 
instruction was carried on by word 
of mouth, and that we have be- 
come visual-minded only in the 
last four centuries. The develop- 
ment of radio has centered atten- 
tion once more upon the spoken 
word. Will it serve to resurrect 
techniques which were employed 
so successfully by famous teachers 
of the past whose power is still 
felt today and will always exert 
an influence on the human race? 
Perhaps successors to those celebri- 
ties of the past will be found 
who once more can speak to and 
move multitudes. Whereas the 
listening groups in those non- 
industrial days were numbered by 
hundreds and occasionally by 
thousands, in modern times radio 
makes it possible to reach “7 
niques of those pas ; dabi 
will take many years Ot P 
; dv before broadcasting can 
Ing pi wc fullest extent 
be utilized to its zige 
; modern educational sY 
in our de voice is com- 
tems. However, 
ing into a new day. centuries 
It has not been many ~ the 
discussing 
since people were 


i are 

new art of printing 3$ pear = 
now discussing the compa 
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new art of radio. They asked 
questions just as we ask questions. 
Teaching up to that time had been 
largely oral. Children had sat 
in stiff benches to drone over 
and over the sayings of their 
teachers. Memory was the god 
of the schoolroom and incessant 
drill was its method. ‘Those who 
believed that books could never 
be used in the classroom pointed 
to their great cost and to the 
centuries of practice where the 
old method of dictation by the 
teacher and repetition by the pu- 
pil had been established procedure, 
But gradually the book did find 
its way into the classroom, Grad- 
ually the curriculum was enriched 
and instead of replacing teachers, 
as the early prediction would have 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS AS AN AID IN BUILDING © 
INTEREST IN SCIENCE? 


From its beginning in 1930, 
the Physical Science Department 


of the John Adams High School _ 


has given a series of science- 
assembly demonstrations, as a sup- 
plement to its regular classroom, 
science-club, and science-exhibit2 
offerings. These assembly pro- 
grams, presented twice during 
every academic year, have been 
viewed by the entire student body 
of the school, a total of five 
separate “showings” (for each 
assembly program) being usually 





i hysics 

*Address delivered before the P 
Club of New York at its Anm 
monstration Meeting, January 9, : 
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Their classes are t 
mechanical aspects 


of their asks E 
consume too large a Proportion o : 
their energy. They h sither 


. ave neither 
the time nor the energy to give 
to the individual pupil that puid. 
ance and inspiration which 


ate 
necessary to his finest mental, 


moral, and _physical developme tL 
By the use of radio and television l 
it will be possible to free the 
teacher in the classroom for his 
larger service. eS N i 
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required to insure their ge! i 
every one of the 6,000 x: Fy) 
pupils attending. Several xa 7a 
programs have been repeat bigh 
request in other metropolitan ol : 
schools, as in Boys’ eos High A 
and the Grover Clevelan¢. © y 
y= the start, the “ E 
assembly programs have ; 
(1) the stimulation of | | 
the physical sciences i yt E 
of the boys and girls ” d (2) 
rolled in the department, a ‘ps 

"Efron, A.: “Exhibits 25 en 
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i istry. The writer, who has pre- . 
sented these programs with the 
-assistance of the various members 
- of the Physical Science Depart- 
- ments, has drawn his inspiration 


from the masterly lecture-demon. 


_ strations regularly given by Dr. 
-E R. vor Nardroff, former prin- 
= cipal of the Stuyvesant High 

- School. In planning similar pro- 


-= grams at the John Adams High 


School, he has enjoyed the sup- 


_ Port and encouragement of his 
_ Present principal, Mr, William A. 
- Clarke, who has helped to make 


available eve 


ty facility needed for 

efective auditorium work and has 

assigned a &enerous proportion of 

total assembly time for the pur- 

Pose, 

en. other sources of inspira- 
‘awn upon in this connec- 


a may be mentioned the Chi- 
a World Fair of 1933 and 


nae 3 the General Electric Com- 
iri Ouse of Magic”: the 
adi -i and demonstrations peri- 
S arranged by the Museum 
Teria and Industry, the Bell 
Phone aboratories, the New 


`- Electrical Society, and the 
ysi 

the SS Club of New York: and 

Pen-house” Programs regu- 


lar 
Ys 
—_Pensored by the Polytechnic 


rendered by Mr. 


er vin 


en al p; e constructi 
Particu Pieces Of asse ruction of 
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y aPPreciated, PROP oratus is 





many experimental ideas and sug. 
Eestions to Gage’s “Optic Projec- 
tion”, Boys’ “Soap Bubbles” 


. a eA 
kins Experimental Science” 


“Magic”, and the cl 
of John Tyndall (‘Sound and 
“Heat, a Mode of Motion”), 


The apparatus employed in sci- 


ence-assembly work is, as a rule, 
of a special kind, designed to 
meet the particular requirements 
of adequate size, visibility, posi- 
tiveness of action, ease of projec- 
tion on the screen, and so on. 
We have adapted to assembly pur- 
poses some of our regular de- 


monstration equipment such as - 


projection lanterns, electroscopes, 
gas-filled discharge tubes, and 
banks of lamps; we have built a 
number of special pieces of ap- 
paratus such as a Tesla coil, a 
giant air thermometer, an oversize 
device for demonstrating the linear 
expansion of metals, support ps 
a set of polaroid discs, and amp : 
fiers for the aaa 
light demonstration; we have A 
rowed special projection-type al 
vanometers, direct-vision spe 
scopes, an Edison bi-polar rien 
tor, a gas engine, tanks 0 P 

. oot a". gas, SO uum 
pressed illuminating d ah 
and mercury vapor fe wa 
mens of optically active Le 
and an electromagnetic VA 
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quired for the operation of a 
Photoelectric drinking fountain; 
and we have purchased various 
types of photoelectric cells, sensi- 
tive relays, polaroid discs, and 
argon and neon glowlamps of one 
and two-watt sizes. The greatest 
- handicap experiences in the course 
of science-assembly work has been 
that of having no readily avail- 
able supply of illuminating gas 
and of D. C. current. The ab- 
sence of the latter has made the 
Operation of arc-type projectors 
inadvisable, recourse being had, 
instead, to high-intensity incan- 
descent lamp sources of 


illumina- 
tion. 


Liquid air — an indispensable 
material in the Science-assembly 
repertoire—can be secured from 
Columbia University, the Air Re- 
duction Sales Company, the Linde 
Air Products Company, or the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration. The Air Reduction 
Sales Company sold us, at its 
Jersey City plant, all of the liquid 
air we required at the rate of 
$3.75 for five liters, one of the 
officers of the company generously 
providing his own vacuum con. 
tainer; the company now insists, 
however, that the purchaser pro- 
vide his own vacuum container 
(said to cost $75), ordinary 
vacuum bottles of the Thermos. 
type being regarded as inadequate 
for the transportation of liquid air 
over long distances. The high 
cost of the container and the dif- 
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Power argon and neon bulbs, de 


Volts, can be purchased in any of 


à wasto 
_ (turning the lights off f 


ficulty of securing |j uid Ne 
five-day Program, ` have ipei A 
the possibility of repe ane pe 
very popular demonstration 
The General , 
Lamp Company (Hoboken okai 
the Hanovia Chemica] and Mae 
facturing Company, and E 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc, ate in 
position to assist in the Matter of 
purchasing (or borrowing) of find 
fra-red, ultra-violet, and Bas-fille 
lamps of various “kinds. - Small 
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Electric W. 


signed to operate directly on 110 ‘ 


the radio-supply shops located on 
Cortlandt Street and its vicinity. 
A complete collection of fluores 
Scent and phosphorescent products 
to be displayed in ultra-violet A 
light, can be obtained from the | 
Stroblite Company of New Yon k 


The. department has acai d 
photoelectric cell of the = el 
metal type with a Struthers E 
relay capable of handling “A fe 
up to 50 amperes. ae a 
cell, it was found possible ġ i 
on all of the auditorni a 
using the flare of 4 es, g a" 
match as the necessaty i 
ed because of the dang" eoio 
ing). A photoconductiv© oat 


aes 


“Undertaken were 
_ thorough! 


a hree types mentioned, the alkali- 
E metal cell was found to be most 
a dependable in action. 


Catalogues of commercial science- 


: supply concerns list a number of- 


pieces of equipment suitable for 


: science-assembly programs, some of 


which have been acquired by our 
department. These include: “al- 
nico”, chrome, cobalt, and tungsten- 


a steel department magnets; speci- 


mens of permalloy (bars and 


tape); polaroid discs; amber fric- 
< tion rods; portable Tesla coils; 


Prince Ruppert drops; Bologna 
bottles; Crookes and Geissler tubes; 


thermoelectric magnets, and the 
like, : 


_ Most of the assembly programs 
presented in a 
y darkened auditorium, 
localized illumination (spotlights, 
Hoodlights, border and footlights) 

ng employed to draw attention 
© the apparatus being demonstrated 
Or to the accompanying blackboard 


drawing. All Projection was car- 
"ed on with 


Cons placed i 
and focused q 
Picture screen 
lence, 


build up 


n the orchestra pit 
irectly on the motion 
in front of the au- 
o attempt was made to 
tion oe pogan around mo- 
ty Ms or lantern slides 


a > In Only two instances, in 
Program dealin 


ae illusig & with optical 
cell. and ba ka were ? “8 day’, 7 and one devoted to Fara- 
(photovoltaic) ce J emp oy” of g indy er of electromagnetic 
the collection bags plicato ie z Slides v à series of some 10-12 
demonstrate various 4PF of ON 





the photoelectric effect 


ws YLSA 
y - 


aS Projected, The projec- 


. tion, surface tension, 


the aid of balopti- - 





tion lantern was, however, em- 
ployed to advantage for so. 


P called 
shadow” projection—capillary ac- 


the ‘move. 
ment of the leaves of an electro. 


scope, and the deflection of a gal- 
vanometer needle, all being dem- 
onstrated by this means. 


The inclusion of large, freely 
sketched blackboard diagrams of 
a non-technical or “equivalent” 
character, was found to be parti- 
cularly’ effective in conveying an ` 
understanding of the theory under- 
lying each assembly demonstration. 
Such diagrams, executed with 
“Lecturer’” chalk or the 
“Freart’’* crayons, usually preceded 
the actual demonstration and thus 
offered a basis for following the 
operation of the particular piece 
of apparatus engaging the atten- 
tion of the audience. 

Below are reproduced brief out- 
lines of three science-assembly pro- 
grams recently presented before 
the assemblies of the John eo 
High School. Each program a 
a number of demonstrations fa 
ranged in the order in jir a 
were actually performed, ae A 
supposes 2 time panau 
proximately 40-45 minute a 
I. OPTICAL g Fi at 

iy 
1. sles on the screen (slides 


4General Supply “writer by Mr. 


. rt, 
a her Soc of A 
John Adams High Sc 


A a Foe 
atid 
ie 
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photographed from the works 
of Helmholtz and Luckiesh). 


2. Demonstrate optical fatigue 


4, 


II. 


Re 


(complementary colors momen- 
tarily produced after viewing 
red, blue, and green patches 
of light). 
Demonstrate the ‘stroboscopic 
effect and persistence of vision: 
a. A rapidly ‘tevolving card- 
board flywheel may ap- 
pear to be stationary or 
to be revolving back- 
ward: | 

b. A rapidly revolving elec- 
` tric fan may be made to 
appear to stand still: 

c “Concentric ring’, “cir. 
cles and dots”, and 
“clock” effects owe their 
explanation to strobosco- 
pic vision. 

Distribute mimeographed sheet 
with “bird cage” and “blind 
spot” illusions at the conclu- 
sion of the program: 

THE PHOTOELECTRIC PROGRAM 
Project the leaves of a nega- 
tively charged electroscope and 
show the effect of a strong 
beam of ultra-violet light on a 
freshly scoured zinc (or alu- 
minum) plate connected to the 
knob of the electroscope. Dem- 
onstrate the negative effect of 
this light upon a positively 
charged plate. Try interpos- 
ing a glass plate in the path 
of the light. Explain by brief 
reference to the quantum 
theory. 
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Demonstrate the - ho Ose : 

. f 4 emi ; i 
(alkali-metal) cell, ©, oo SSV 
b tS Perate 

ank of lamps,- an ela S 
fan, and an elegan. ik 
w electric toaster 
using an automobile hiin i 
j 4 PAL 
as the “tri ” n O 
torium li F j -Turn on audi 
1u ignts usino thao 
HOD using the. fard gf 
a match. ar) 
Demonstrate; ie 
vel cell te a Photo-condue. 
1y s Bae 
i € cell (selenium), arranged 
oe a visible or an au. 
li le signal with the exci 
light either 
Demonstrate 4 , photo - voltaic 
cell (Weston Photronic) , Oper. 
ating a drinking fountain in 
normal and reversed positions, 
. a x nG Bå WART s 
Transmit music (from a, pho: 
Sn Wee bars. , 
nograph pick-up unit) to a 


loudspeaker, over a beam of 
argon light. Show how this 
music may be “reflected” wit 
a mirror, Eo 


aw 


KEAS 


II. THE STORY OF THE DYNAMO 


PROGRAM ee 
Project a galvanometer 0n 
screen. 
ing magnet into a coll 5, 
Study effect of increasit BW a 
ber of turns, employ’ ie 
stronger magnet, moving E 
net faster. 
Demonstrate the 8 sioh 
D.C. and A.C. cutee 2p 
the projection p. Ho 
the Cowen dynamo © 4 
he action ing 
Demonstrate t operat 
magneto generator ( j p 208 
| tt 
a miniature bulb Of shig 
lamp). Show how ê = — 


BE i 
eneration © 
n i 


i 
Ja 
ive 
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“on” or “off: a 
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Show effect of ee 
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N ed with the aid“. 
ia may be operat tate dee 


of a hand-driven generator, 

+ Project slides showing construc- 
tion of large station-type. dyna. 
' mos and prime movers, 

45, Drive an Edison bi-polar gen- 
erator using as the prime mover 
=a gas engine operating with 
illuminating gas. Show gradual 
_. “building-up” of the generator, 
_ The type of program found by 
“the writer to be best suited to 
large unselected audiences, usual- 
ly “involves the presentation of 
~ some major physical theory (or 
- “effect"), traced from an histor- 
ial point of view and illustrated 
by references to classical experi- 
mentation and present-day use, 
This type of approach conveys a 
Sense of historical perspective, em- 
_ Phasizes the community of scien- 
fc thought, and stimulates the 
i Ke ambitious members of the 
i ar to undertake further read- 
Fine a “xperimenation along the 
. trator = by the demon- 
A i © material included in 
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€ asse 


Th or 
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Nong som 


A 
N E confidence 
a zy leadership, 


t a 





‘tact with’ 


mbly program must, of 


“Seems own school system there 
a O be a feeling of unrest 
Be feel: € of our teachers, a 

& of dissatisfaction, a lack 
in our leaders and 
is restlessness 


lave some Point of con. 

the regular course of 
study in physics as well as with 
the daily lives of the pupils wit- 
nessing the demonstration, Yet it 
must extend decidedly beyond the 
scope of work commonly included 
in our general science and physics 
courses, and thus be made an in- 
strument in the enrichment of the 
scientific horizons of the pupils, 
The successful assembly program, 
though it starts with some familiar - 
fact or principle, culminates in a - 
far more exhaustive and searching 
exploration of the physical world 
than that permitted by the conven- 
tional classroom procedure. The 
fundamental purpose of all science- 
assembly work is to awaken scien- 
tific interests, to stimulate further 
thought and activity, and, finally, 
to engender in the audience a love 
for the experimental method as a 
weapon for attacking the Ea 
problems comprising the scope 
science. 





ALEXANDER EFRON. 
John Adams High School. 


HOW TO DEVELOP SUPERVISORY LEADERSHIP 
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the corps. What brings about 
this attempt at division into two 
distinct camps? Have we leader- 
ship or have we commandership? 
Are we two groups, with numer- 
ous subdivisions in each, or are 
we one fused whole working to. 
gether honestly and conscientiously 
toward the greatest improvement 
in every individual with whose 
growth we are charged? This is 
a challenge we must and do accept. 
If there is a lack, or if there are 
“lacks” in our leaders, how can 
they best be overcome? This 
whole question merits careful con- 
sideration and calls for determined 
effort to the end that better un- 
derstanding and more harmonious 
action may result. We must also 
remember that the followers of 
today are the potential leaders of 
tomorrow and that, consequently, 
while we aim to point the way 
to our many supervisors for growth 
in leadership, we are also point- 
ing the way to our followers for 
similar and even greater growth 
on their part. 

Leadership is an indefinable 
quality, evidenced in numerous 
ways, no one of them exclusive, 
but all of them combining to build 
the leader. Certainly it connotes, 
in the leader, confidence in him- 
self, humility in his wisdom, pro- 
found understanding, deep sym- 
pathy, wide knowledge, gentleness 
of manner, infinite tact, immeasur- 
able patience, boundless ze al, 
abundant energy, breadth of in- 
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se, Toy ay a 
Ibutes could be aq ded (aa 
are, at least, indicative: A5 
line the picture if. thes ANR 
some of the details Some a 
are born to lead, it is truce J 
it is precisely because ve ie 
faith in the possibility of den. 
oping qualities of leadership 
those born without some of ‘de 
that we 81ve ourselves to this t ik 
We agree with the statement 
of Paul T. Rankin (page 7 of 
“Leadership in Instruction”. — im- 
phlet published by Department of 
Supervisors and directors of In 
struction, National Education Ass 
ciation, 1935) that “In a period 
of rapid change, the leader in 
every branch of human activity 
must be particularly _resourceil! 


Eth 
I His A 
ONV 
r 


ALA 
w 


and flexible. He will not co% 
y ä 2 ci 
demn innovations; he will wa 


them with judicious tolerance A 
interest. He will be both ie 
criminating student of soca 
and an active participant in Ss 
- » Our Ssa 
ing a better world’. Vv’ seades 
convinces us, also, that mr] 
are needed who can see nut 
system as a whole and poe i 
öperation in attaining 1S E od 
(p. 9, ibid). We have ir o% 
too, the fact that 10 |) d 


. t p” 
system, leadership iaa "A 
played by so yi i pis 


of supervisors, ¢4 
station: heads of dep a d 
sistants to principals, ector s 7 
nexes, principals, dif in ide 
ant and associate SUP 


ss 


remeni p 
of’ 


» uait, the princi 


i ia City Superintendent, Accord- 
a> ingly, We deem it proper to con- 


sider our problem so as to ‘include 
all types and thus we think of 
it under three headings, namely 
—How to develop leadership with. 


-in the individual school unit, How 
K od evelop general educational 


leadership, and, accompanying both 
of these, How to develop leader- 
ship in the general community 
life We have the feeling that 
this type of leadership is vital to 
a complete realization of both the 
former and to the creation of a 
spirit of complete confidence in 
our educational leaders on the part 
of our large school-staff, pupil- 
members, and parent-contingents. 
Besides, since leadership is not 
easily definable, we shall consider 
each of the above divisions SO as 
to indicate evidences of leadership 
which, in turn, will mark the road 
to development of leadership. 
Within the individual school 
mat pal, and the other 
ers of the Supervisory corps, 
avg the very definite duty of 
Ag the ideals, aims and 
e = this unit, Through 
aa contacts, deep reading 
oughtful study, they should 


th the ideals, aims 
of our system, To 
al” of here, the spirit, the 
Ot a school, the Supervisors 


Wi ‘ 

te ss to inspire confidence. 
akes a definite Stamp of per- 

Sonality p ‘A 


accompanied by ability, 


and standards 


Set the atmos 
“Feel p 





yee 


tact and courtesy, 
factory results, 

among the facul 
if there be thanifested 4 willing- 
ness to experiment scientifically, if 


there be a keen interest in cating ` 


for the building and equipment 
—these will result in the creation 
of a fine esprit de corps, the 
leavening element without which 
no school can be a happy place 
to work in and to live in, Pro- 
bationary teachers require our spe- 
cial care and most careful treat. 
ment to the end that they may 
grow richly and fully. Experi- 
enced teachers, too, need careful 
consideration to the end that they 
may continue to grow, that they 
may not stagnate because of com- 
placence or of a corroding inertia. 
Our pupils and their parents form 
important component parts of the 
school picture. Not only may we 
not ignore either of these parts, 
but, on the contrary, we biur 
consciously and conscientiously 
strive to maintain harmonious and 
coöperative relationships with i 
elements, In the measure that 


in 
of the evidences enumerated 


this paragraph prevail in = one 
unit, leadership is evidence ; 3 
Now then, how shall we re 
op this leadership within - 
school-unit? Obviously, we se 
to study the school and its > à 
We must become thoroughly x 
e ; i Bw 
miliar with its aume E 
must learn all we can = ite ® 
ial, economic, racial backs 
cial, 
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of our charges. We need to 
know not only the physical make- 
up of our plant, but also the 
human characteristics of our pupils 
and of our faculty. By means of 
cooperative effort, we with the 
help and advice of our experitnced 
teachers, must decide what shall 
be the aims, the ideals, and the 
_ Standards of our school. The 
whole-hearted and sympathetic : ef- 
forts of our teachers must first 


have been engaged in bringing the 


full picture to us all 
faculty. 


It is necessary, also, for the 
supervisors to inspire complete con- 
fidence in their leadership. If they 
are at all times fair 
consistently just, if they can be 
always impartial and unbiased, they 
will be on the high-road to in- 
spiring this confidence. Then, too, 
they will need the cultured quality 
of being able to withhold judg- 
ment until all sides have been 
heard and all the evidence is in. 
To get teachers to do their duty 
faithfully, supervisors must per- 
form their own most conscienti- 
ously, The Supervisor should never 
ask any teacher to do what he 
cannot or does not care to do 
himself. It is well for the super- 
visor occasionally to show the way 
by cheerfully undertaking and suc- 
cessfully completing even the most 
undesirable, the least attractive 
type of task, It is quite evident 
that the school of today must ex- 
press a new emphasis on coopera- 
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cratic social Philos 
aims must be accomplisigdil 
democratic coOperative effort | by 
are to learn to live in our d a 
cratic society, Domination -mus | 
be eliminated; coöperation E 
be installed supreme. As Rankin 
says, on page 13, of the previous 
mentioned paragraph, “Creative 
leadership . . implies opportunity 
for growth and development, It 
involves intermittent followerships 
and leaderships. It connotes co- 
operation and collaboration. Itac 
cepts the scientific attitude. jal a 
evaluates methods and results 
partially and impersonally, even ats 
own. It bears responsibility joint 
ly with those being led. It ay 
: ; A rd the 

up situations which will affo a, 
opportunity for individual Ki T : 
tive and professional grow p 
creates situations which vill ga 
op the feeling of mutuality ae 
sential to growth and proes 
To be truly an pE. fo 
leader, the aspirant for E not 
tinction must keep wane Re p 
actually ahead of, the - od eve 
ern trends. He cannot 4 o put 
to let up in his efforts. ei 
be an attendant at jeo ja 
must read analytically and Sonal 
ly all the newest pf rofes 
books, he must study we Fae! 
sional magazines, too, iñ 9 
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and by them, too, solutions to 
B nese problems will be more nearly 
in line with the best thought of 
s present-day educational philoso- 
_ phies. Experiments will thus be 
~ Jearned about and may be under- 
taken in this unit, Such experi- 
ments should be suggested by the 


teachers, too, and when so sug- 


a gested, should always be encour. 
_ aged. The supervisor should al- 
ways be willing, ready, and able 
| to assist in the formulation, the: 
prosecution, and the evaluation of 
i these experiments. He should, also 
be ready and willing to abide by 
= the results obtained, even if that 
: tequires a change in the form of 


administration or in supervisory 


e, such changes 
nly within the 

; | r by-laws. 
'S paragon of a supervisor, 
One who is aiming to develop 
the highest form of leadership, 
Must not Only create but must also 
S maintain a friendly, cheer- 
ul attitude toward all phases of 
a Schoo] job. He must tackle 
¥ y task without Prejudice and 
mplete each in a cheerful, hope- 
i. te He must cultivate 
fleas faculty of meeting and 
ids with every pupil,. every 
oes t, every parent, and every 
Supervisor in a spirit of 
y and of warm interest, He 
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without eating friaion, may ma 
SO- as: Positively to establish a fuller, 
richer, and more sympathetic un. — 
derstanding. This is quite a task 
yes. But if self-imposed, if con. 
scientiously and faithfully sought 
after, these qualities can be devel. 
oped. And, of course, they should 
be, if one aims for the greatest 
success as an inspiring educational 
leader. 
The school plant, the equip- 
ment, the books, the supplies— 
all are public property of extreme 
value. The supervisor must as- 
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of it, must set the finest example 
in this direction. He should not 
only avoid danger or injury to 
any of it, not only avoid careless- 
ness in the use or handling of any 
of it, but he is also charged with- 
positively showing how best to 
preserve and conserve it. It is not 
difficult to make the plant attrac- 
tive; it merely requires a little 
careful planning. His own Per 
sonal office furnishes the mos 
logical example. He can ria | 
age making classrooms attra . 

and should express grateful sin 
ciation of every room, every : ; 
so adorned. Approval of |g 
conservation of supplies an e 
ful use of books wilt per palo 

to encourage su 

great way T a 
servation and such use. 
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visor. Everything must be. under. 

stood by him, nothing neglected 

or even put aside in a haphazard 

or casual fashion. Like the Lord 
in “Grean Pastures”, he must be 
aware of a “million details”. 
Tasks and duties will naturally be 
parcelled out among competent as- 
Sistants; but the “chief” mus 
an interest in and a know! 
all of them, | 
` The young, the new, the inex- 
perienced teachers present prob- 
lems that require careful thought 
and careful planning. Yet this 
thought and planning must be 
unobtrusive—the subjects must be 
unaware of these special plans 
except when occasion would indi- 
cate that knowledge of these plans 
would be particularly helpful. 
There are times when praise is 
most salutary in effect; it should 
then be used as a means of en- 
couragement to the good, conscien- 
tious young person. His weak 
points must be analyzed and means 
found for helping him overcome 
them. By means of grade com- 
mittees, committees on syllabus or 
on methods, school functions of 
different types—all give ample op- 
portunity for having the new 
teacher’s work in close coöperation 
with the fine, experienced people 
to be found on every staff. These 
contacts are most helpful to the 
inexperienced, The supervisor, in 
addition, must always encourage 
all teachers to come to him sie 
advice, for assistance, for guidance 
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cational ability, for tact, for cour- ; s 
tesy, in short, for well-balanced 
personalities, We expect of our 
leaders that they shall be actively 
affiliated with worthwhile profes- 
‘sional organizations, national, state, 
and local. We expect that they 
> and never on guess-work, Parents shall display their interest in these 
© should be encouraged to come to organizations by holding office, 
the school. If necessary, they should by serving as chairmen of commit- ~ 
be enticed into coming Not only tees, by presenting papers, by lead- 
when discipline or failure is to be ing discussions, by contributing to “4 
_ discussed should they be invited our professional literature, by ap- z 
in, but also, and just as urgently, pearing on educational radio pro- 
when fine citizenship and excellent grams. In all of these endeavors 
scholarship are to be commended. we expect that they shall be for- 
‘On all such occasions the super- ward-looking progressives, pa 
= Visor must display full knowledge experiment scientifically and wi |- 
= Of every child and complete under- ing to abide by such tested a 
standing of every parent. The child mental results. We have +e 
is most important to the parent to expect, also, taar ey Di dy to 
o pus and the Parent should be made sound in their pat. PA P 
'gram of instruction. be beam °° feel that his child is also most suspend jagen ‘sen atiina. 
be grade conference group» ‘oft ‘portant in the school commnaity. evidence Sod aaa right to ex- 
ject conference groups, “rose 00 m a ae oF outed, enem, Boi pte the conclusions 
mittees. Why not name gadet T n Pe established. ar d have been found to be 
‘enced teachers to the it |, US we would sketch the first reached ha Il drive on toward 
“i er s and Cn ‘vision, “How to develop leader- sound, they sha forms, to- 
ship of such Seal soon ee - Ship in the school unit” by call- installing the necessary i dange: 
teca? "Iie Taide use ° i ing attention to the evidences of ward making the e our super- 
to make the pas Jest © leadership and then to the means ‘To carry on propery, 
experienced teacher s ampia BrT 


i d information 

give the required. assistance, The 
Supervisor must learn to ke 
every one of his Staff as 4 dae 
individual, a complete ` personalin. 


will to know and understand 
them. With this atmosphere in 
your unit, guidance will become 
also part of the supervisor’s func- 
Personality tion, and guidance, we all appreci- 
The respect and confidence of te, must be based on knowledge 
‘the more experienced members of 
the staff must likewise. be “gained 
and kept. These people -should 
be consulted; they have much to 
offer, much to give. _ They will 
thus be made to feel their value 
to appreciate their places-in the 
Organization, to realize they ae 
valuable parts in that whole, Their 
tastes and desires as to 4ssigh 
ments should be consulted whe? 
-ever and wherever it is poss 
do so in apportioning Ca 
work and in setting up the P i 
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than to have his decisions reversed, 
his actions too closely hemmed in, 
too ‘minutely limited. While he 
must be held accountable for his 
official acts or failures to act, he 
must be given plenty of latitude 
within which to exercise his pre- 
rogatives. | 


But leaders, and those striving 
to be leaders, must be encouraged, 
More avenues of promotional Op- 
portunity must be opened up to 
them so that our best leadership 
material may not lose heart, so 
that, in fact, this material may 
gain heart. Promotion involves 
not only a financial gain, but even 
more, it is a solace to the spirit, 
an encouragement to the ego we 
all require,—a satisfaction made 
doubly satisfying as the full re- 
gard for work well done. This 
question of promotional oppor- 
tunity richly merits close applica- 
tion and study. From this scrutiny 
should flow practical plans for 
making the desired goal an actual- 
ly achievable goal. To our Board 
of Superintendents we say, “Look 
well to the establishment of means 
of completely satisfying this need.” 


Granting the validity of the 
preceding paragraph, the question 
next arises—‘‘How can one devel- 
op these traits of general educa- 
tional leadership?” The person- 
ality traits mentioned can not sud- 
denly be acquired like a cat it 
crown, These traits are acquire 
only after living, perhaps long, 
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circumstances, with 
are the full-grown 
long ago sowed and catefuly no E 
ished. Some of these trat Ma 
innate, some of ae 
but pethaps pies a “quted 
f M canbe 
cultivated. Every one who aspires 
at aspiration 
and the effort it brings forth, 
growing upward and ‘inward ‘and 
outward. These personal _ graces 
must somehow be achieved. If this 
is granted, the other evidences un- 
doubtedly can be acquired, < pS 
Everyone can associate himself < 


with worthy and effective profes. 


sional organizations national in 
Scope, state-wide, -or local. Thi a 
requires an interest which in tue 
begets the will to do. Granting — 
the membership, active particp® — 


tion must follow. Mere membet- 


+ . One 
i is useless. È 
ship, of course, nce 


must attend meetings, must ee. = 
a real interest in the work i a 
organization, must show a T 
as to be appointed to E, 
ships of committees, ar = thy : 
ultimately, to be eS as : pu! = 

of officership. The lea k gable i 

be ready to take ae gives 1 i 
to give them. When ok 

course, it must be ae i ipa 
manlike, professionally nould am 
standard. The leader 5 sessio 
familiar with the best PF gi 
literature. To that end aes yd 
constantly read our map 
all the most recent © 
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i study will doubtless lead to new 
_ jdeas and these, perhaps, to ex- 
pas perimentation. In these days we 
` find much legislation, municipal, 
state and even federal, that affects 
‘our educational system. The leader 


must be fully familiar with all 


` this legislation, with the ideology 


and the motive forces behind it 
all, too. With all this reading 
and study, he must still find time 
to live fully as a good citizen in 
a thriving, pulsing city. So shall 


che grow into. educational leader- 


ship, so shall he attain full stature 


E among us, 


Remembering that the school- 


= ™an is withal also a citizen, he 


has stil] other duties 
in order to be co 
gain respect in 
IS also an activ 
civic life, 


to perform 
mplete. He will 
proportion as he 
e worker in our 


ded that is, community 
ee ship is essential to fully-es- 
Dlished educational leadership. In 
oe Parad School work he must 
tion S ee the complete codpera- 

i s ‘S$ community agencies, 

= ay is long past when the 
Sen could be considered a thing 

mite warehouse of wisdom and 
ee to It is now fully recog. 
— at we learn to live only 
ia nE. The neighborhood li- 
Y aa a most wholesome 
the school.” The ai 
°F the School must be tied in =a 


OF the library, both must 


too, there are y 





orm another imp 
Should not be o 


arious religious or- 
at should not be 
The Y.M. and the 
Y.W.C.A., and the Y.M. and the 
Y.W.H.A., the Church and Tem. 
ple clubs and groups—-all these 
help us in completing our pupils’ 
personalities, and so no one of 
them should be overlooked. To 
mention Boy Scouts, Naval Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, or Camp Fire Girls, 
is to indicate one more direction 


ganizations th 
Overlooked. 


in which we must work, one more 


group with which our school work 


must be associated. Certainly no_ 


one would fail to include clinics, 
hospitals, relief agencies and other 
forms of welfare agencies. Many 
of the city departments should be 
closely related to our school work. 
The Park Department, The Police 
Department, the Fire Department; 
the Health Department, the Sanita- 
tion Department, the Department 
of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity,—these and others should 


become part of every child's con- . 


cern and should therefore 
their place in our school circ 
There are so many Civic jar: 
tions, including the political, Boards 
of Trade, Chambers of eee 
industrial, financial and p din 
service organizations, that we 


only should not overlook but that 


the wise leader will definitely and 





verlooked. Then, - 
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actively make every effort to har- 
ness to the school power so that 


our young charges shall learn life — 


as it is, so that they shall see it 
whole and complete. 

The capable educational leader 
will manifest a live interest in all 
of these organizations and enter- 
prises. He will endeavor unte- 
mittingly to bring them to the 
school and the school to them. 
The most effective manner of tying 
up with them is by means of 
direct, personal contact. Corre- 
spondence, the telephone — both 
help. But to clinch every such 
contact personal Visits, 
interviews and, so far as 
and wherever and whenever pos- 
sible, direct participation in the 
work of each of these is essential. 
There must be an evident willing- 
nes to work with, in and for these 
enterprises. Your staff will take 
their cue from you. And they 
should be encouraged to work 
along these lines, for they can, 
each of them, be part of the tie 
that binds. 

All possible parent groups must 
also be encouraged, if already in 
existence, and organized, if not 
yet in being. Parents can be of 
great help, particularly if organ- 
ized and if well-led. Community 
parent groups, school parent groups 
—these are all valuable, and co- 
operation with all of them is bound 
to help in leadership growth and 
leadership recognition. There are 
adult education and discussion 


personal 
possible ‘ 
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would need tacitly, or better, ac 


allow for the time, even during 


_ işs a detail which doubtless can be 
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groups as well as aj] | iim 

cial groups. The chja SN 
groups, too, need en : oa SA 
and appreciate t 

helpful interest, E 

tions that can be contacted a 
hardly be enumerated. Bus A 
mentioned here should suffice ma 
show the road. Naturally, to. at 
all these tie-ups possible and ef. 
fective, our own hierarchy of 
leaders at central | headquarte 


h e€ S sur 


All the orp 


e 
Y 
` 


tively, to approve of such relati On 
ships and would need, also, to 


the school day, to permit the grow. 
ing leaders to carry on in the man- | 
ners mentioned, comparatively un- 
hampered and unhindered. This 


properly worked out. It is evident q 
that our idea is that the an 
visors must be psychologically # 
actually the leaders, not m 
theoretically. . a 
In a very recent issue ° a 
of our metropolitan newspape pi- i 
Mr. Eugene A. Nifenecker, arh | 
rector of Reference and a ot | 
is quoted as having Ps oul 
that supervisory officers joadee 
schools are today much yir i 
with administrative and © bl 
tion details. This came a whi | 
to the Director's attent? i i 
he worked on the reps 
Joint Committee on J 0 
and Delinquency. He ae st VA 
cates that so much uime ative 
be devoted to adminis” — 
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any serious attention to the indi- 
vidual pupil and his needs, phys- 
ical, mental, emotional, social, etc. 
it is essential that provision be 
made for greater opportunity upon 
the part of the principal and the 
assistant to principal for other than 
administrative routine.” 
ture thus barely suggested is one 
we are all familiar with. We 


strongly urge our Board of Edu- 


cation, aided by the Board of 
Superintendents, speedily to study 
this phase of supervision to the 
end that some of these ugly fea- 


tures may be speedily removed 


from this picture. 


The key-note, then, to growth 
in leadership is cooperation, demo- 


Cc 


The pic- 


j. tails that not much is left for 
E creative supervision. He: says, too, 


in patt, “If the school is to give 


tatic. coöperation. Pupils, teach. 
rS, parents must þe encouraged 
to suggest, advise, help formulate 
plans and policies, Municipal de- 
partments, Social age 


ncies, economic 
groups, cultural bodies, health and 


welfare organizations, educational ` 


&roups, the platform, the radio, . 


the printed page—all must þe - 
used and all must serve and be 
served if we would lift our heads 
above the mass, if we would grow 
into confident, wise, humble, re- 
spected leadership. 
AZUBAH N. FARLEY, 
CHRISTINE SCHLENKER. 
SIMON J. JASON. 
Chairman. 
Conference of Supervisory Groups, 
Committee of Supervisory 
Problems. 
February 10th, 1937. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION AND THE TEACHER'S 
PERSONALITY 


Character education was for 
many years assumed to be anin- 
evitable by-product of every de- 
Partment of education. Subject 
Matter, method, and activity were 
3 thought to contribute toward 

indirectly, Even today it can- 
= be definitely stated that this 
i Hi erroneous view, despite the 
a r 4pparent in the last de- 

oward making character 


P ; i 
; ucation a teaching responsibility 
5 clear-cut as skill in 


a ° . . 
‘ithmetic. Practice has sh 


reading or 
Own that 





which means, . e 
ground of painstaking pst 
by training, and a careful orga 

zation of subject matter. 


much of this responsibility, espe- 
cially in the lower grades, must 
still be carried out in indirect ways. 

In the school, in general, and in 
character education in ey 
the greatest influence toward n 
eousness should be the = i 
Moral instruction calls for a teache 


with a store of ethical knowledge 


m resent it, 
with ability to P i 
at in turn, a back- 


For this 
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especial capacity of hers, in which 
her pupils see her as a sort of 
_ symbol of right and morality, she 
should be a personal stimulus and 
guide, an ever-present example, 
and, as such, the most important 
constant factor in character educa- 
tion. one 
It cannot be enough for her to 
appear as the child’s embodiment 
of the moral idea only within the 
walls of the school. Her influ- 
ence must extend beyond the school, 
and, in order that it may do so, 
the teacher should make herself 
acquainted, as far as possible, with 
the background and the home en- 
vironment of the child. Some- 
times, it is true, such knowledge 
may not be of the most pleasant 
kind, and it will generally be 
found that information concerning 
the child’s life out of school, when 
gained, will demand much diplo- 
macy, tact, and judgment if it is 
to be used to real advantage. In- 
stances will occur to many teach- 
ers where grievous harm has been 
done to a child’s development be- 
cause of reckless, unthinking refer- 
ence to matters which it has been 
her duty only to know. By the 
judicious use of such knowledge, 
however, she will be able not only 
to be of special assistance to the 
child, but will also gain a means 
of learning his opinions and ideas 
on life as a whole. 
Part of her task in this respect 


will be closely allied with her bs 
cognition of children’s home diffi- 
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innumerable ways in wh 


Ever much teachers may regret the 


culties, her un derstanding 


SO fi i 
: TAN 


ich a 
school lives are affected a ; A 
influences as poor homes, “sj A 
parents, lack of respect fona ae 
ity, lying, cheating, EXCESSIVE stres 
On the importance of money gif 
material things. The recognition 
of these difficulties wil] lead natur. 
ally to her setting up effective 
goals of worth-while endeavor tou 
ward which, under her guidance 
her pupils may strive. E 

Many children have opportuni. 
ties, from their earliest years, of © 
learning character lessons, and how- 


existence of some of these oppor- 
tunities, which may be undesirable, 
they should not neglect them as 
aids in character education. (os 
dren whose homes are in “poor” 
neighborhoods see for themselves, 
as a rule, the harmful and repul- 
sive effects of excessive drinking, 
and other forms of indulges 
They gain, moreover, or can oa | 
be led to gain, an extraor RAM 
appreciation of beauty, H A 
come upon it, because of the K 
trast between it and the $q K 
that surrounds them evety ale 
Here the teacher’s task is ey © 
ly a simple one. She n ita 
stress the knowledge eee iat 
ing in the child’s mind—t ful 8 
and beaut s 
d influen 
fe-givinb 


is good, true, 
evidence of forces ane 5 
that are beneficial and a rst $ fe 
and that in spite of the a 
roundings, it is always P o a 
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a sphere, 


$ j achie 


reach out with the mind and dw 
i apon the good things, as a safe- 
-guard against the power of the 
things that are evil. 
= This, in. some instances, may 
~ mean patient, painstaking work, 
and, beyond all else, the influence 
of the teacher’s example in direct- 
ing children’s behavior into the 
_ paths of wise and good habits. Fx. 
ample is, of course, one of the most 
valuable indirect methods of de- 
veloping character. Thus the tact, 
sincerity, and mioral earnestness of 
= the teacher are incalculably im- 
i portant factors in their effect upon 
=the value of her work in this 
: Timeliness, in the sense 
= Of her awareness of the precise 
moment when influence may be 
most successfully exerted, sympathy 
drawn from experience rather than 
sentimentality, and derived from 
her expert knowledge of her pu- 
are elements which lead to 
vement in character education. 
€ teacher will do well if she 


pils, 


- id able to put her knowledge of 
ek to intelligent use 


he a J = happy and at ease. 
at 1 encourage them to feel 


© room is the 
“corate and kee 


place, in which the chil- 


if Own to help 
P attractive, near, 
From this jt will be 





at! Se 
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this, she Will | 
ideas of Neatness 


agement and Praise 


given both to those 
work diligently and 
sults at their work 


‘Activeness, 











i 


Should be 


children who . 
get good re. 


and lessons, 


and to those who work hard to 
keep themselves and their class- 
room neat, clean, and attractive. 
A special merit plan might be 
used whereby children will receive 
extra points on their report cards 


in character. 


It is hardly necessary to stress 
the importance of the teachet’s 
part in the formation of a pupil's 
character, of her task both of in- 
culcating principles and of foster- 


ing the formation of 


correct hab- 


its. This is a never-ending task, 


calling for constant 


activity and 


elaborate (and definite) knowl- 


edge of methods and 
character training. 


materials of 


The wise teacher will go about 
her work remembering that she 
must provide constant opportuni- 
ties for learning to do by doing, 
for learning to live by living, for 
developing character through p 
portunities for understanding an 


putting into practice 
ments of right social 


those ele- 


relationship 


essential to a full appreciation 4 
the individual's rights, respon 


bilities, and privileges. 
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Moral education, as we have 
seen, demands the mastery of ef- 
fective techniques, and teachers 
with experience in this field will 
not need to be told that quickly 
apparent results are not to be 
expected. One of the chief causes 
of poor achievement in moral 
education lies in inadequate or 
faulty training of the teacher, 
whose express task it is to guide 
the child into situations where 
these desirable goals come clearly 
into his consciousness as ideals. 
Lack of equipment for proper 
guidance will mean that the teach- 
er will probably fail to provide 
such guidance and will fail, too, 
in providing occasions for the 
child to test the results. The pu- 
pil should be permitted to know 
whether he is succeeding or fail. 
ing. 

The objectives of character edu- 
cation cannot well be envisioned 
in terms as definite as those of 
the list that follows, but it may 
aid the teacher to be able to form- 
ulate her efforts in character edu- 
cation in the light of eventual 
achievements in: 

1. The possession of a morally 
guided power of will. 

2. The functioning of a habit 
system dominated by the in- 
dividual. 

3, The attainment of an en- 
nobling ideal of right pong 

4, Sympathetic appreciation o 
ond trials and problems. 
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criterion of conduct. K 

6. A genuine sincerity of Lo 
pose. Ben 
a 

7. Honesty in everyday rel 
tionships. Re 
Achievement ; 


i in certain dired 2 
tions in character-building must 
necessarily be present itself a 
somewhat intangible terms, but e 
sults and advances can be gauged, a 
to a limited extent, by estimates 
of the presence, in greater or 
lesser measure, of such traits as. 
industry, effort, courtesy, cond ct, 
neatness, carefulness, reliability, 
coöperation, obedience, promptness, 
use of time, attention, self-control, — 
and persistence, — a 

Nor would it be difficult to pro- 
vide numerous illustrations to show 
how naturally classroom sub a 
extend themselves into the sph Ree 
of character education. A in 
such examples follow: 


à) 









I. Physical training: X 
1. Personal hygiene. b 3 
The discipline of athlet i 

Care of diet. n 
Care in dress. 
Good bathing habits. 


VAYN 


II. Composition: 
1. Development O 
2. Development of | 
thinking. : gatio” J 
3, Directing the imag! F- 


ideas. o 
A reflec F 


~ 


els 

into profitable a nc 

4. Strengthening of t E 
ory. 


+ ean 
C Syg 






















5. Moral lessons of books. 
6. Training in expression, 


j 


jI. Music: 


1. Melody and harmony as re- 


fining influences. 


2, Lives of great musicians as 


inspiration. 


The test of character is found 
in conduct. The success or failure 
of character education can .be 
judged only by the extent to which 
it succeeds (no matter whether im. 





y or indirectly) ins 
als have been truly 
eir development is 
influence and effect 
Only insofar as the 
S an inspirin sk 
ample of ideals ia a ei 
conduct can she hope for success 
in character education. 


SADIE GOLDSMITH. 


Junior High School 139, Manhat. 
tan. 


INTERESTS AS LIBERAL EDUCATION: 
TWINS AND TWINS 


The core of good teaching, it 
seems to me, is made up of special 
Interests, In many cases it is true 
that discovering interests is more 
economical than arousing interests, 
but when subject matter answers 
a felt need in the lives of pupils, 
it 1S better to enlarge the hierar- 
a a of knowledge through prob- 
i an Projects and through the 
Pirit of discovery which will give 
fe wiih new interests. As 
fasten EN hoa a unit of subject 
cm, ~ tology into various prob- 
ne : Projects, present them 
£8 4h, ass and let the pupils se- 
Siete they wish to investigate, 

ent with, and report to 

” n In permitting pupils 
ana a selection, there is an 
y ni for the brighter pupils 
the more difficult prob- 





lems and the problems involving 
more originality and research 
work; also pupils may select those 
topics that are of special interest 
to them from the viewpoint of 
their experience or their intellec- 
tual curiosity. Also, it encourages 
pupils to use sufficient initiative 
to bring in independent problems 
for investigation. Thus the unit 
on heredity included among other 
problems, the investigation of 
Mendel’s Laws, breeding of guinea 
pigs for rough and smooth fur, 
breeding of rats for a 
breeding of fruit flies for pa 
color, wing size, eye color, po 
dihybrid characters, breeding $ 
tropical fishes, wane pee 
chicken eggs; reports on sex-li _ 
characters, inheritance of sex, an 


fraternal and identical twins. 
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A very talented boy selected the 
investigation of twins and, after 


considerable research work, pre- 


sented the topic to the class. He 
brought out the point that iden- 
_ tical twins are thought to originate 

from one egg that had divided 
into two cells, which, through 
some mechanical disturbance be- 
came separated and developed sep- 
arately into different Organisms, 
Of necessity, the two organisms 
are identical because in the Original 
division there must be an even 
splitting of all genes resulting in 
similarity of all structures. In the 
case of fraternal twins, it is 
thought that two separate eggs 
are fertilized by two different 
sperms and consequently the gene- 
tic constitution may be different 
according to the law of chance. 
Thus, the sexes and the physical 
and mental characters of the fra- 
ternal twins may differ. He ac- 
companied this discussion by il- 
lustrating diagrams giving as his 
reference, The Biology of Twins, 
by Newman, and General Biology, 
by Wheat and Fitzpatrick. 

The class fairly leaped at him 
with questions. ‘‘How do you ac- 
count for the Dionne Quintuplets; 
for Siamese twins? Is Twinning 
inherited?” He was ready with 
his answers. “The quintuplets 
may represent the third division of 
an original single fertilized egg, 
in which process three of the cells 

do not develop while the other 

five do, thus they are all identical; 
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. Journal of Heredity.) 


twin was superior to the other, in 


or, it may representa coal 
similar to the reproduction. o 
development of the armadilo M 
which a type of budding take 
place—five buds all With thes cS 
genetic constitution develop ae 
the original fertilized opp cal 
(His reference was an article ial 
the Journal of Heredity.) “The, 
Siamese twins represent | 
twins but the Organisms did not 
separate completely.” (His refer. 


ence was to another article in the — 


identical 


, "Twinning 
is thought to be inherited.” The _ 
next question was whether one _ 


which event one might be con 


sidered a runt with a lesser physi- 


provided for the phenomenon of 
twinning, she supplied sufficient 


space and food without one OF 


ganism developing at the expense 
of the other. To illustrate this 

point he produced the school skele- | 
ton and asked whether it was * 2 
male or a female. He settled 2 a 


‘ ` 7 snti out F: 
heated discussion by pan fee 
r , Sala 


the width of the pelvic 8! jing! 

the skeleton and by conet de 
that it must be that of 2 fen 
in which adequate space ie aded a 
vided for childbearing. **° a 
to this the well ee PE 
‘that pregnant women E the 
creased appetites to supP ya i 
growing organisms as W€ gaent 
own organisms with su 1 
food. Further remarks 

























pro- l a 
ed aa 


booq, 


e i 

Nex “Binning of 

a th: questions 
ink i 


ag for prenatal care, including the 
supervision of routines of exercise, 
and of diets which contain calcium 
a and phosphorous. 
for this information was Being 
4 Well Born, by Guyer. 


His reference 


The class to. which this investi-. 


— gation was presented was a tenth 
_ year class, the pupils averaging 16 
= years of age. While the boy 
_ presenting the topic is a senior, 
his age is only 17 years. He is 
= unusually 


intelligent and had 
foreseen all questions that might 


i 
E be asked. He needed very little 
£- teacher assistance in obtaining suf- 
~. ficient reference material and knew 
+ y+ the importance of research work 
cal and mental make-up. Thein- = Ẹ and accepted authorities. 
vestigator replied that when. nature J l 


His 
Scientific attitude, excellent and ex. 
\ 


a i 

ct Vocabulary, as well as his own 
“motional Outlook, aroused an 
emotional r 


te Fesponse from the class 
was little short of reverential. 

€ thought Occurred to me that 
fe aed in the right direc- 
ieee o caching young men re- 
ee a Py asaina, and the 
Bal beauty of procreation. 
ia 4 ‘Mportant is the teach- 
iis ae mii women the natural- 
tion. fo, a a aiig, their obliga- 
ing the a Privilege of continu- 
a Sr and the responsibility 
women toward parent- 


we 


How i 
ever, this topic was simply 
an interest, The 


ickeys are identical 





x a the need of pregnant women ` 





_ triplets?” 
ternal?” The 
“Miss Fitz 
but may 


Bet exact statistics f 
study?” 


boy turned to me: 


We then formed a committee 
to investigate the twins of the 


George Washington High School. 


I approve of committee work be- 
| canse it gives pupils an oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of ideas, 
for mutual encouragement, for in- 
dividual investigation which con- 
tributes to a whole, and for re- 
spect and correct evaluation of 
the work of others. The com- 
mittee located nine pairs of twins 
and decided to take their pictures. 
The news of our study spread and 
twins began drifting in from the 
classes. I seemed to trip over 
them wherever I went until finally 
twenty-nine pairs including two 
sets of triplets appeared. The 
committee sent for the twins, told 
them the purpose of the study in 
order to get their fullest codpera- 
tion and then discussed whether 
the twins should dress alike or 
differently for their pictures. The 
Camera Club of the school took 
the pictures first as a group, then 
separate pictures of the pairs of 
twins. One girl who is artistically 
inclined mounted the pictures for 
permanent reference. l 
The committee read a variety 
of articles on twins, the names 
of which are given. They de- 
cided to give the twins intelligence 
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tests and reading tests to see 

Whether they had the same level 
of intelligence and how they had 
applied this intelligence in acquir- 
ing reading habits. They ex- 
“amined various standardized inter- 
est and guidance tests and discard- 
ed them as useless for this pur- 
pose. They first consulted Educa- 
tional Measurements and the Class- 
room Teacher by Gilliland, Jordan, 
and Freeman, and the General 
Biology by Wheat and Fitzpatrick 
to see the importance, significance, 
and limitations of intelligence tests. 
They asked the assistance of a 
mathematics teacher and an English 
teacher in conducting and rating 
the tests. Then they studied the 
scholastic records of the twins, 
their highest marks, and their low- 
est marks and compared the 
Scholastic records of each twin 
with the other. They then checked 
the correlation between scholastic 
achievements and the intelligence 
ratings. They also studied these 
records and questionnaires pre- 
pared by the committee and an- 
swered by the twins, to see wheth- 
er they were succeeding in school 
or should be in a different type 
of school. This brought them 
into a discussion of different types 
of schools for pupils of varying 
abilities and interests, and the 
need for an adequate educational 
and vocational guidance program. 
Their reference for this was Edu- 
cational Measurements and Class- 
room Teacher by Gilliland, Jordan, 
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and Freeman, previous] 
Next they decided t 
anthropometric measy 
the twins. Their refer F 
Essentials of Anthro pow E : 
Louis K. Sullivan, edited by H. Di 
Shapiro, Assistant Curator a ! 
Anthropology at the American 
Museum of Natural History, They 
telephoned Dr. H. L, Shapiro tọ _ 
determine whether it Was possible — 
to borrow a caliper. He sug. 
gested they have a conference with 
him at the Museum, at which time 
he would advise them about pro- 
cedures, demonstrate methods of 
measuring with the calipers, and 
methods of using the scales for 


Y Cited, a 
© Study the 
rements a of 3 


A 


skin-color testing, hair-color test 
ing, and eye-color testing. They i 
left the museum equipped with 
all necessary materials. a 

Incidentally, after making the | 
acquaintance of Dr. Shapiro, they 4 | 
read his investigations of the mM | 
tives of Pitcairn Island. This made | 


. e 7 ay 
. . . on th of} “ 
an interesting digression ~~ 


subject of inbreeding. oa 
The visit to the Museum wae a 
most educational. The mee a 
visited the Department . ponesi | 
thropology and saw boxes o te | 
filed pending classification ts: . 
construction. This started ‘ 
lation and discussion aed 
exactness of our information iyi ag 
fossil animals. While oppe? 
for their appointment, they "0108 
into the Laboratory of Ento who f 
and met Dr, Mutchley: seu? ah 
showed them part of the eae > 


>” 


_ et a 




















- help of a laboratory assi 


grated various weevils under a 
binocular. ’ 

The next step was to plan a 
questionnaire to be answered in 
part by the subjects, and in part 
by the investigators on the physi- 
cal characteristics of the twins. 
This included the record of head 
measurements, description of the 
mouth and teeth, as well as statute, 
weight, hair color and type, eye 
color, skin color, finger prints, 
and other characteristics. They knew 
one of the women teachers was 
married to an orthodontist and 
they asked her whether he would 
come to school and investigate 


the Similarity or dissimilarity of. 


jaw and teeth formations. 
Secured a 


from the 


They 
Promise of coöperation 
orthodontist. With the 
stant they 
d tested all 
that were 


Measured the heights an 
Physica] characteristics 


aPparent and for which they had 
tt Each member of the 
“ying became responsible for 
Ssi a The next suggestion 
i an ne the family line 
whe whether ‘twinning was in- 
ed, They learned how to 
si lings, twins, males, 
Succeedin enerations, 
"atelages and dead tai 
bs as | this visit, they 
sider a might be well to con- 
€ racial ancestry of the 


ins. 
” S. Thiş led them into a 
Search probl 


. em involvi 
elation of nat ng te 


ionalities, races and 


k i we oo DA a 
collection of beetles and demon 


š 
á 
=` 


Stocks, . 4 consideration 
races and mixed races, 
tion of blood groupings to purity 
of races, from how man 


| y genera- 
tions traits are inherited, the re- 


, lation “of geographical isolation to 
racial purity, inheritance of disease 
and incorrect science included in 
recent discussions of Aryan “race,” 
Jewish “race,” pure “races” and 
the superiority of any particular 
race. Their references were Child. 
hood of the World, by E. Clodd, 
Heredity and Variation, by Dunn, 
General Biology, by Wheat and 
Fitzpatrick, and various articles 
in the Journal of Heredity. 

Then they planned a personality 
and interest blank to be answered 
by the subjects in an effort to see 
how similar or dissimilar the twins 
were in character and what per- 
sonality traits seemed to be in- 
herited. All data was carefully 
recorded before they made any 
final decisions regarding the classi- 
fication as identical or fraternal. 
The committee is still working on 
the report. The topic — 
complicated and there wis . a 
of it that the committee decas 
that each one would be p 
ble for the presentation of on 

i of the investiga- 
particular phase ae 
tion to the class. The group 

as follows: 
Lb Introductory remarks ne 
the location of the twins an 
i Speratian, 
securing their cOope 
the various tests used, i 
search work, interviews an 
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assistance from teachers and 

scientists, bt 
. Anthropometic measurements. 

3. Nationalities, races, stocks 
and their relation to inheri- 
tance; also family - histories, 

4. Personalities, aptitudes, in- 
terests, activities and voca- 
tions of the twins. 

5. Classification as identical or 
fraternal and the réasons for 
the classification. 

6. The correlation between he- 
redity and environment in 
the development of the 
twins. 

The general report of the com- 
mittee, and the individual reports 
of each member of the committee 
have not yet been completed. 
There is such a wealth of material 
compiled that the outcomes will 
be numerous and the study will 
Probably last the full term. 

Wherever the committee or 
their teacher goes in George Wash- 
ington High School, at present, 
further questions and suggestions 
are given them by the twins. “Are 
you going to have our mothers 
come to school and tells us what 
it is all about?” “If my average 
is higher than my twin brother 
David's, is it because he doesn’t 
apply himself?’ “My scholastic 
average is higher than my twin 
sister May’s but she really is smart- 
er than I am and gets around 
more.” “I think I make decisions, 
and my twin brother Canio thinks 
he does; who is right?” “Are 


ho 


22 


twins?” 













you going to study our handwr | 
ing?” The editor of the schoo 
paper hounds us: “What “hay F 
you found out?” “When are you 
going to give us a story of ‘the . : 
One’ of my teachers yr : 


ges me 
not to neglect the Opportunity fop, 
educational research that is possi- 
ble. “Please let me form no 
classes of them, one` member ofa 
each pair of twins in one class, S 
the other in the other class. [3 
Should like to use. one method of: 
teaching with one group and ana 
different method with the. second Oe 
group and check results,” “Still | s 4 


another teacher wants to have a pty 


twin “number” in the next school eb 


entertainment. When I see how — 


wretchedly poor some of my twins 
are, I dream of the possibility of 
getting Dr. Dafoe down to popu- 
larize them and net them a little 
money, for no reason excepting 
the fact that they were born twins. 
Even the principal has become cy 
trigued. “I think the Board © | 
Education would be interested A A 
that study.” “I am sure the Bi a 
newspaper would like a abe: 
that group of twins.” My a 
has a sinking feeling “2 aty- 
think of trying to get ths hie any 

six pairs together gue hetweed 
reason. I lost ten pairs 1N meas- 

the fourth floor where W€ here 
ured them and the first floof ae og 
we took their pictures. pose A 
confused after a while about Y". AA 


10 
interests I was developing, t l NA EE.: 


dah 7 ` 
aan = 
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a { erests of the committee from my 


iology class or the interests of 


A he twins. They all followed me 
N „ound and all’ asked questions 


until I felt like the Pied Piper of 


= Hamlin. 


In my opinion, biological inter- 
ests make for a most liberal edu- 
cation. They answer a real need 
in the lives of pupils, giving them 
information that broadens the out- 
look and makes for a richer life. 
There is a wealth of bidlogical 
material available and the investi- 


gations take the pupils into so- 


many different fields that: the work 
is not as specialized or depart- 
mentalized as are many other sub- 
jects. Science changes so rapidly 
that it is necessary to use current 
Periodicals and reports as well as 
Ooks for authentic information. 
“ANS introduces pupils to the orig- 
inal Writings of the research work- 
“T and teaches them how to begin 
esearch work in a small way. 
in and Successful scientists 
tl me in the experimen- 
Young oj that they encourage 
ie ea tentists to Visit them and 
sistas ation, advice and other 
youn, fom them. Thus the 
of a investigator gets the thrill 
learn, Ri the Scientist at work, 
Search a methods of re- 
s miaa the importance of 

. method of investiga- 
> and of the tabulation of data, 
4Cquires an inquiring mind, 
curiosity, and the 
reserving judgment until 





do better the things th 
terested in doing and 
‘immediate results of 


ey are in- 
to see the 
their learn- 


ings and possibly apply the knowl- 
edge they have gained. Finally, 
the body of facts acquired is so 
valuable that Scientifically educated 
people have a common background 


in 


_ of considerable importance to them 


improving their methods of 


living, not only physically, but 
socially, emotionally, ethically, and 
intellectually. 


Some of the knowledge gained 


by my pupils from their study of 
twins is as follows: 


1. 


pa 


The recognition and compari- 
son of identical and fraternal 
twins. | - 
Anthropometric measurements. 
How to trace family histories. 
Acquaintance with intelligence 
and reading tests. N 
The importance of good he- 
redity and gọod environment. 
Correct information about 
nationalities, races, and = 
The importance of interes 
hobbies, and other activities 
t. 
i e's developmen 
e Gerad of a 
good inherited ae 
their highest level of ¢XP 
sion. — 
i of adeq 
The importance ie ie 
guidance in PM 
success. 
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10. The relation of personality, 


education and intelligence to 
successs in vocations. 


11. The inheritance and methods 


of transmission of disease. 


12. An appreciation of natural 


13. 


14. 


biological laws and their re- 
lation to the welfare of the 
individual. 

That controversial issues are 


frequently based on incorrect 
or garbled science. 


The value of ‘research work, 
collection of data, and the 
use of the scientific method 
in solving problems. 


TESTS USED 


To oi 


Z, 
om 


Terman Intelli gence Test, 
Form A. | 


Haggerty Reading Test. 


Form of Hair—Modification . 


of Martin’s Lehrbuch der An- 
thropologie, taken from Es- 
sentials of Anthropometry, by 
Louis R. Sullivan. 


4. Scale of types of hair, taken 


from chart in Essentials of 


Anthropometry, by Louis R. 
Sullivan, 


5. Scale of Thickness of Lips, 


taken from chart in Essentials 


of Anthropometry, by Louis 
R. Sullivan, 


6. Color Chart for Skin Testing 


—Von Luschan’s porcelain 
scale of skin colors, sold by 
P. Herman, Rickenbach and 
Son, Zurich. Borrowed by the 
Committee from Dr. H. L. 
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Spreading Calipers—P. He- =f 


Shapiro at the Museu ae 
N = ; um é ofa 
atural History, ea 


es 
i zm, Bot 
4 


7. Color Chart for Eye Tei ae 
—Au genf arben-Taf el, Nae ‘ n A 
Saller. Sold b s 


i y. Verlag va | 
Julius Springer, Berlin 1931 


Borrowed by 












en: Ee. IE Shapiro at 
the Museum of Natural Hisa 
tory. Se R 


8. Color Chart for Hair—Haar i 
farbentafel, Nach Fischer — 
Saller. Hersteller ©. Berger, 
Kiel, Holenauerstr. 27. Bor. 
rowed by Committee from 
Dr. H. L. Shapiro at the 
Museum of Natural History, 
Head Measurements— _ 


mann, Zurich. Borrowed by he | 
Committee from Dr. H. Loia | 
Shapiro at the Museum of pa 
Natural History. ss 
10. For Facial Measurements— a 
Sliding Calipers—Alig and 
Baumgartel,  Aschaffenburg: 4 
Borrowed by Committee from z 
Dr. H. L. Shapiro at He | 
Museum of Natural Histo‘y: — 
11. Questionnaires prepared y R 
committee. 


N 
AVERAGE DIFFERENCES WITH! 







TWIN GROUP 
MENTAL ABILITIES a 
Item Identical Frater” 
L Q. 4.17 A Ea | 
Scholastic Achieve. 2.71 i 7 F 
No. subjects failed 1.08 CE 
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” ANTHROPOMETRIC 
MEASUREMENTS 

Height 1.00 1.86 
Weight 5.93 14.14 
Head length 34 61 
Head width .20 39 
Face width 475 477 
Hair color 1.55 2.00 
Skin color .64 3.25 
Fair form Same Different 


in eight cases 

Because of lack of space and 
difficulty in setting up the com- 
parative tables of mental abilities 


and anthropometric measurements, 


they have not been included in the 


feport. A brief interpretation of 
the table follows. 


The accuracy of the classification 
of the twins was found to be un- 
certain, Difficulty in the group- 
ing was evidenced when the men- 
tal and physical factors were com- 
pared for each individual pair of 
twins. In one case, twins classi- 
fied as identical showed a differ- 
“nce of more tha 


i n twenty pounds 
n weight and 


keha S more than two 
ot, “Ss in height, and yet their 
er anthropometric measurements 


a = 
“4 d their records of mental abili- 


tle Senn 
è Were so similar that we classi- 


of 4 em as identical. One pair 

: Tea classified as fraternal 

ment à parallel history of ail- 
S and illnesses, but differed in 
ther measurements. 


i comparison of the findings of 
il anthropometric measurements 
a we that in general the twins 
4SSified 


as identical resembled 


each other more cl 
Classified as frat 


fraternal twins also showed a close 
degree of similarity, The greatest 
difference in any individual point 
considered was found in the 
Weights within the classified 
Stoups; the average difference in 
weight of the fraternal twins being 


ernal, althoy 


_ More than double that of the iden. 


tical twins. The least difference 
was found in the hair form— 


_ those of the identicals being the 


same, whereas the fraternals dif. 
fered in eight of the nine cases, 
Head length and width, and face 
width showed little difference 
within the two groups, while be- 
tween the groups the head length 


. differed in most of the three items 


mentioned, while the face width 
differed by only .002. “While the 
average difference in the I. Q. of 
the fraternals exceeded that of the 
identicals by 3.27% the number 
of subjects failed differed by 69. 

Records on the early life history 
of the twins revealed little. It 
was found found that first j 
fraternal may or may aot = 
walk first-—or be the more br aat 
of the two. The qua = 
the twinning history was © 


The greatest number of 


cases occurred in the 

nas. 
families of the fraternal tw 7 
Twinning appeared to ete 
both sides, whereas the —m 
revealed one-sided parce fe 
ning. Five of the fratern 


* +. t 
twinning on both sides while be 


terest. 
twinning 
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three of the thirteen identicals 
reported the single parental twin- 
ning. , 


Books AND PERIODICALS 
CONSULTED 


1. Advanced Biology, F. M. 
Wheat and E. T. Fitzpatrick. 
American Book Company. 

2. Being Well Born, Guyer, 
Michael F. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. 

3. Biology of Twins, Newman, 
Horatio Hackett. University 
of Chicago Press, 

4. Careers for Women, Cather- 
ine Filene. Houghton Miffin, 
1926. 

5.. Childhood of the World, E. 
Clodd. The MacMillan Com- 
pany. i 

6. Choosing Your Life Work, 


Rosengarten. McGraw, Hill, 


1924, 

7. Crime and Destiny, Johannes 
Lange. Translated by Char- 
lotte Haldane. Charles Boni 
Paper Books, 1930. 

8. Educational Measurements and 
the Classroom Teacher, Gilli- 


land, Jordan and Freeman, 


The Century Company. 
9. Essentials of Anthropology, 






























: Sullivan, Louis R. 


on 
logical handbook fund? POs | 


10. General Biolo Y, 
Wheat and E. T, fi 
American Book Co 

11. Heredity ani 


A. 
CAAA 
y 
° 


` 


mpany, : 


Variation, 
Dunn. The University i w 
ciety. =- 


12. Planning Your 
Myers, Little and R 
McGraw, Hill, 1934, 


PERIODICALS 


1. Identical Twins with Tubercu- | 


s 


losis. w = 
Journal of Heredity, July, 


ee, ‘0 D 
2. Harold and Holden—Twi 5 


Reared Apart. 


u 
A ¥ 


4. 


3. Derner Quadruplets. . os i 
Journal of Heredity, Jri : 
1935. Volume 26, Number 1: | 

4. The Who’s Who Twins. 


Journal of Heredity, ve 
ber, 1936. Volume 27, ~ © 


ber 11. a 
ELIZABETH T. FitzPATRCS 
Chairman, Health L 


BESSIE WIGLER. ; 
George Washington Hig 


LAE eae 
ae RS, 

4 aC: 
be 
a 


zpatrick, 


Future, 


Journal of Heredity, April 
1934. Volume 25, Number 


ducation 
en A - 


i SPECIAL BROADCAST 

< The problem before the house 
yas “Ivanhoe”, They'd had the 
~ ysual lesson on- the fair-haired 
3 Saxons and the dark villainous 
Normans, which is every English 
teacher's way of gliding more or 
less gracefully over Scott’s his: 
3 torical Chapter I. They had, the 
villains and the heroes all decked 
out in their various hues and they 
had each character in his correct 


A pa Oh yes, all was well and 
-knighthood was well in flower 


wea 
Jé 
3 MA 


usual variety 
f knighthood flower and there 


She e 
i ~ Was headed into many, many 


z 


0 


a 
| — “Pters of the tournament. In 


F: d Mad momen 
j Since the wh 


| ea football 


t she suggested that 

ole setting was so 
game or a baseball 

| as wen coronation, they might 
© bro turn it all into a radio 
Adcast. 


Ow 


nth Many announcers would 
| F nee 


a 1 Sp | Nee 
h school: ae 
j ae 


d? Well it seemed they 
_ quite a few. Teacher re- 

\ Maineg |; 
x a charge just long enough 
‘om the class a list of the 


eS of 
announcers. She was 
amazed 5 


tio at the list compiled—sta- 


an 
Speci Nouncer, sponsor announcer, 


ae announcer on fashions, 





Stata in the medieval class sys- | 


When the English teacher decided ` 
a to do a Burbank, She was some- 
| What tired of the 


ne er 5 
Paa 


Frantically, teacher 








; Oy i aad bare 
eae 
ae See 


Bip se 


HIGH POINTS 


“special announcer who had keyhole 
information on the private mo- 
tives of Prince John and his cour- 


tiers, announcer at the center of — 


the field, announcer in the stands, 
announcer far out among the com- 
moners, announcer on the history 


of the tournament (to fill in dur. © 


ing a lull) and even a political 
commentator were needed. 

Well, the parts were assigned 
and teacher retired. The rest of 
the period was devoted to prepara- 
tion—they actually looked into 
“Ivanhoe” for ideas. One boy, 
elected the sponsor, went around 
and got a general idea of who 
was who. Next day, teacher again 
took the back seat. It was “Take 
it away America” as far as she 
was concerned. Away it went. 
As the broadcast progressed, the 
various announcers kept getting 
bright ideas. By raising r 
hands, they attracted the eye © 


d he gracefully ne 
sponsor an on with, “Now 


“mike” to 
the “mike ar from Abraham 


I'll let you he = 
Cohen, who has a place down n 


center field,” of “Now rye” 
await Prince John's arriva i a =f 
hear from our political p : 
tator,” or “While bh d a 
riding around, Sam Klein i 
he rules of the gam 


you t jotted down the 
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flying ideas. It developed that, 
“The station was W E N G in 
Ashby, England. The sponsor was 
the Norman and Saxon Armor 
Company, makers of undentable 
armor, guaranteed for two genera- 
tions or your money back—coats 
of arms emblazoned free of 
charge . . . Ladies were wearing 
more draperies of silk and fewer 
face veils . . . Prince John was 
biting his nails... Aj spectator 
had just fallen from a tree—no 
damage . . . The dust obscured 
the view . . . The crowd was 
cheering for the Saxons : 
Wounded knights were bein 
ried off the field. . . They were 
being cheered by the crowd TE 
The people had forgotten pol- 
tics, which the announcer assured 
his audience, was the sinister pur- 
pose of the games . . . The Disin- 
herited Knight was down—no he 
was up—he was down again . 

= Norman and Saxons Armor Com- 
pany’s suits were standing up well. 
Several of the latest models had 
very flexible joints.” 

One boy suddenly found him- 
self in possession of the “mike” 
and with nothing to say. Quickly 
he turned and grabbed a hitherto 
excited but silent member of the 
. Class. “The next voice you hear,” 

he announced, “will be that of 
Cedric the Saxon, whom I have 
just found in the audience.” The 
bewildered fellow said, “Er-ugh- 
er,’ in true Saxon fashion and 
then added, above the roar of his 
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g car- 





_ classmates, “We Saxons s . JA 
on.a good fight.” — P 

Yes, they put on 
and teacher had a 


à good shoy 
Stand time 
GERALDYN DELANgy 
Seward Park High School, 


r 


IS A SAFETY EDUC 
WORTH WHILE? ¢ 

Safety Education is One of the 
vital topics of the day. Safety 
Education can not be said to be 
the responsibility of 


7 the Health 
Education Department alone. It 
is a school and community respon- 


ATION EXHIBIT 


sibility, a 

To bring home that thought to. 
the pupils and teachers the Health 
Education Department recently 
Staged a “Safety and Health Ed- 
ucation” exhibition. The Exhibi f: 
tion held in one of our gymna 
siums was open for an entie j 
week. The hours were so ar 
ranged that parents as wel s | 
students could attend. Var ae fi 
departments of our school, Bs | 
custodian engineer, and i an | 
forty outside agencies and Inst” j 
tions participated. on Sal 

Exhibitions sometimes put °% | 
brave front but actually Ps, our fo 
tle to the student body. Di ouf i 3 
exhibition carry a messig i js 10° 4. 
students? This little article uety j i 
tended to answer that ies | 
through quotations from ph 
written about the Exhibit es 
Members of the hygiene be up 

ese classes, under the les ghe i 
Of their teachers, had vis Eo | i 
s | 


ed 


n; 


» 
A a 
+ 
Ls 


e? 
- 


En 
4 = 


























. Pledge are 


heel 
te P | A = 


at Fach boy was asked to 
riod. 


n the exhibit that 
_ (ae The follow- 
ms unedited, tell the 
> j the pupil’s stàndpoint. 
"On entering the gym, I was 


immediately impressed with the 


attractive aspect of the exhibit, 
and when I realized that the stu- 
dents of Clinton had made this 
possible, I was astounded. ‘The 


panorama of safety and health aids ` 


left me flabbergasted.” 

"I started at the Police exhibit 
where the safety devices of New 
York's ‘Finest’ were on display. 
The thing that left me the most 
food for thought was the pamph- 
let “Abstract of Traffic Regula- 
tions? For in this pamphlet, I 


tead the rules that concerned me 
3S a pedestrian, This information 
will, | hope, make me an asset to 
rol of the Police Depart- 
nt as an intelligent pedestrian.” 

© seniors who take a safety 


given a b 


ook entitled 
Traffic Regulations’ 


ins 
te Nevitably Caused 
Ness a 


ni a by careless. 
1en 
I aws, R Orance oO 


cue f the state 
ka ; people KILLED in 
i; e It tells the story. It 
wi Xaggerated, Words can- 
le ae the horrors Of reck- 
wil ss . Just a. 


a 
gui 
ow w 
T j 


+ during the regular hygiene ~ Goperate with them. Don’t abuse 


the police officer who calls your 
attention to an infraction of traffic 
rules., He is helping you. He is. 
helping Others. He is only doing 
his duty. DO YOURS.” 

“Next one came to the exhibit 
of the Aero Club. This shows a 
model of the interior of the cock- 
pit of a modern airliner and many 
of the panelboard instruments, in- 
cluding a radio, which contacted 
planes and stations for weather 
and safety reports. Through these, 
the modern airliner is made as 
safe as if you were in your own 
parlor.” l 

“One of the most interesting 
exhibits is the project consisting 
of Clinton’s cleaning tools. After 
hearing a talk by Clinton’s cus- 
todian engineer, we resolve then 
and there to help keep Clinton 
clean.” 

“The exhibit of Accoustics was 
very interesting, showing the way 
they test the ears and the methods 
used to help the deaf hear thru 
bone conduction.” 

“The Exhibit from the Henry 
Street visiting nurse service was 
very interesting in showing us 
how the health of the poorer peo- 
ple is aided.” 

“The exhibits by the Medical 
Squad showed us how the boys 
take part in learning about med- 
ical work and helping our school 
nurse,” 

“Down in the other end of the 
SYM, we saw an Up to date dentist 
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chair. On a stand were three sets 
of teeth; a good set, a set that 
decayed from lack of care, and 
one that was diseased. This was 
very interesting because it made 
me realize what would happen to 
my teeth if I didn’t take cate of 
them.” 


“One type was large student 
Projects which were excellently 


done and proved very interesting. 


They covered a large Variety of , 


subjects ranging from a 
On Safety Hazards to a 
chemistry, illustratin 
cette contains,” 
“The exhibit by the P. T. De. 
partment was the most interesting 
thing I ever saw. They had tables 
pertaining to every thing imagin- 
able in health. Some of them 
were on safety, health heroes, 
health measures, student projects, 
tuberculosis, biology, pharmacy, 
chemistry, gas explosions, and many 


others, far too numerous to men- 
tion.” 


project 
project on 
8 what a cigar- 


“Many posters were exhibited. 
Some of these included were by 
the Police Department on safety, 
Dairymen’s League on milk, Amer- 
ican Red Cross on safety, Better 
Vision Institute on ‘Why we see 
like human beings’, National Safe- 
ty Council, General Motors on 
machines, and the Province of 
Quebec on Hygiene and safety.” 

“The first thing that impressed 
me at the Hygiene Exhibit was 
the pictures of the various foot 


diseases, such as athlete’s foot, 
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ringworm, etc. Then 
the table on which Wi 
One of the 
air from one of the 
another contained a 
from the lunchroom, 
prising to see the 


4 nd many booklets describing how 
po save eyesight PEA 

ft the exhibition, 
a j walked along observing the post- 
es on the gym’s walls. The Amer- 
jan Red Cross had an instructive 
collection of foreign safety post- 
| as, The Borden Company had an 
4 instructive and illuminating poster 
| collection on safety in and about 
A milk stables. As I walked to my 
4 next class, I mentally resolved that 
I would try to keep the safety’ 
a pointers that I had learned in my 
_ mind hereafter,” 


drop of milk the exhibit,” 


“I next wandere 
hibit of the Lun 
as a Freshm 

Lunchroom planned the 

menus of the Clinton student bod 

But up to this time, I li 
ized the care and patie 

was expended in the pl 

nutritious balanced die 


d into the ex. 


an, that the i 7 


8 quotations give a 
y description of the 


= few give an idea of 
$ impression made 
“a This exhibit, 

| 2 as a topic of 
Interest to the sch 
1E of the finest I've 


“In my opinion, the mos p 
teresting exhibit was on hearts, pa 
their functions, and diseases.” me 

“According to experts, the heart ae | 
is a sort of pump. It is a pump a) 
that is a life time worker. It is 
subject to abuse like other pumpi w| 
It begins to leak, and someto RRN 
stops. There are quite a lot 
factors that influence the abuses ° a 
the heart. Some are disease, ehh A 
indulgence in foods, drugs, # 
blows on the heart.” a 

‘ “Another interesting thing 
the group of articles showing 
latest developments in the 
It shows the vain 
ducing machine, how it wort 


upon the visitor. 
considering that 
supposedly little 
oolboy, was one 


„S exhibit. was well worth 
& impressing on our 
of good health 


be The exhibit tried 
ba the fact that h 
© major factors in hap- 


"+ and this final sum 
rom the heart. 
ea I walked. 


80 to the exhibit, 
I would look at 
ings they had there and 
Thus would I 
extra half hour 
"+. After standing spell- 


“The optical project jar 
It consisted of a ™ 


i : long "ag play an 
=a er 
that tested eyesight, and 4 “a 


f 


bound for a while I went out, and 
to my amazement it was five min- 


utes to three. I had actuall 


y stayed 
twelve minutes after school to see 


(Readers of this article who 
desire further information about 
the exhibit are urged to communi- 
cate with the writer.) 


E. H. HAsTINGS. 
Chairman Dept. of Health 
Education. 
Dewitt Clinton High School. 


WAR, POLITICS, DISASTERS 
AND CRIME 

That war, politics, disasters, and 
crime are disturbing influences and 
serious rivals of our schools is 
self-evident. The question, how- 
ever, that first comes to my mind 
is one of approach towards these 
problems. As I see it, there are 
three possible’ ways of ve 
with them. First, and the mos 
tempting one, is to ignore them. 
Secondly, to set up a ie 
agencies within our a i 
combat these evils; and last ste 
try to solve them by, remo 


their causes. EN 
It seems to me that a é 
s untenable. Su 
d inevitably parva 
i he fortes 
justifiably so, t $ 
rie respect of our schools z 
the eyes of ouf community. 
would occupy a i 
to the one we Wot heron 
taught that ae ag 
body knows an 
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sumption that 2+2—4, We must 
work towards the removal of the 
damagingly prevailing notion that 
what is taught in the schools does 
not square with reality. The sec- 
ond approach, namely, of setting 
up competing agencies within our 
schools, is ineffective. It is quite 
obvious that moot courts, and 
League of Nations Assemblies, and 
Straw votes will neither solve the 
problems, nor make our schools’ 
influence effectively felt in their 
solution. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the third line of ap- 
proach, that is, a realization of the 
true state of affairs with regard 
to the problems in question and 
the active participation by teach- 
ers and schools in removing their 
causes is the only alternative. 

As teachers and specialists, many 
of whom were trained at public 
expense, we owe a debt to the 
community to constantly improve 
it. It is our moral obligation. 
We ought to assume the respon- 
sibility of leadership and be in 
the vanguard of progress. As 
teachers, therefore, we must not 
be placed in a position to feel 
that active participation in im- 
proving society may lead to the 
authorities’ frowning upon such 
activities. If leadership means any- 
thing, it means the critical and 
sympathetic examination of pro- 
posed solutions, rather than un- 
questioned acceptance of those in 
practice. Such an attitude will 
gain respect for the teachers and 


6+ a 


movements which, according to. 4 


‘Ment, no matter how Utopian it — 


present educational set-up. Teach- ` 


the schools. We must evec 
cognizant of the fact i 

taboos of today are the conven. 
tions of tomorrow; and that ge 
Prof. Cheney so aptly stated, “Itis 
a curious observation that heresy 
and reform have in all ages and 
countries so generally ‘pone tO 
gether.” Teachers should be en. a 
couraged and given recognition Ry 
some way for their leadership in _ 


that thes 


pin | 


their light, will lead to a. better ra 
society. It is my opinion that the = 
teacher who actively participates — 
in, let us say, an antiwar move- < 


girs 


ag! 


may seem at present, is at least — 


IR 


as alert as the teacher who takes f 


pt p 


y 


a course in pedagogical theories 


~ 


which are equally Utopian in out 


a! 
oo 


e | oe 
ers must be as free to choose th : b 


particular social movements which, A : | 
° S « ill improve iE 
in their judgment, w a T 
society, as they are free to ae 
courses in educational ae 
Equal recognition should be re 
to each type of acti : 
schools must be places (an al 
does not mean forums) for © dis- 
examination and ona pat 
cussion of proposed S A 
Non-conformism should — agit 
encouraged; for who is OT eas | 
tion to say that minority those 
of the present will- not pue 
of the majority in a isg 3 
Progress has always follo Recs! 
sent in the past. alae 
These general princip. 
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elves l 
pe in the solution of the 
l 


oblems under discussion. In the 
r 


ase of war, the schools, if they 


we to merit the respect of the 
outside world, must teach the 
causes of war realistically. The 
schools must not be subjected to 
the humiliation of teaching the 


causes of war which are made 


ludicrous by the researches, let us 
say, of Professors Dickinson, Fay, 
and the Nye Committee. Our 
schools must be made aware of 
the truth of the Situation, and 
should be encouraged actively to 
“gage in crystalizing anti-war 
sentiments, not only intramurally 
but also in the community with- 
Sut. I am happy to say that in 
this respect, a number of our 

ools have embarked on a bold 
Program. Teachers should be en-’ 
“uraged to play an active role in 


è i 

sa Movements. The more intel- 
Sent the teachers’ activity and the 
More promi 


nent their leadership, 


the teater will be the respect for 


°Ur schools. 


Similar] : 
y, In th es 
To teach e case of politics. 


likely potios as it should exist 
respect iy lead to greater dis- 
Ta y t Our Political institu- 
e 2 realistically to present 

Problem and its solutions. 


e "e 
itia a political scandal is un- 
i ed, the teachin 
€ Introd 


© clas 


& of it must 
uced and not barred from 
eine oom, A sense of in- 

against the existence of 


evils and a frank discussion 


ee tee 


easily to practical ap- 


of proposed measures to remedy 
them should be the procedure. 
Here again, the teachers, as active 
participants in political reform 


_ Movements, will not only enhance 


the prestige of the schools but 
will also act as models for their 
pupils. The teacher, as a model 
in this respect, is at least as valu- 
able to our educational system as 
the one with punctilious habits 
of dress and speech. 

In a like manner we must treat 
the problems of crime and disas- 
ters. Here again, the schools must 
not merely teach the obvious— 
that crime is bad and should not 
exist—but should make use of the 
known researches on the causes 
of crime. If the analysis of such 
causes should lead to unpopular 
conclusions, we must be courage- 
ous enough to state them; for un- 
less we do so, we are not only 
‘deceiving ourselves, but the com- 
munity. Many people hold the 
schools responsible for delinquen- 
cy. Whether we like it or not, 
the blame is placed on us. If we 
find, for example, that Ey 1S 
more frequently the result 0 = 
nomic conditions at home, 

i t in the 

curricular maladjustmen . 

must be courageou 

schools, we aei of Out 

enough, in eu towards 
self-respect and honesty 


sa 
the community, NOt ca to À 7 
and a 
so, but also tO deman 


f the 
lution at the source x = rn 
trouble. No matter oo = 
beaten the path, it mus 
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Once more, the teacher as leader 
in such a movement is rendering 
a great service to his profession, 
the schools, and the community. 
There are two types of disasters 
—those resulting from the forces 
of nature, and those due to the 
activities of man. Of the two, 
those which are the products of 
man are far more prevalent and 
devastating. There is comparative- 
ly little that the schools and teach- 
ers can do to avoid the former, 
except, of course, calling to the 
attention of our pupils and mem- 
bers of the community through 
teacher participation in movements 
such as flood control projects and 
emergency measures when such ac. . 
cidents of nature do occur. How- 
ever, we must boldly state, that 
man-made disasters can be avoided 
by man. It is quite trite to say 
that we are living in a society full 
of contradictions. Our President 
has so frequently pointed out that 
it is inconceivable that there should 
be so much suffering ‘amidst ‘so 
much plenty. We know the effects 
of suffering on our schools. We- 
must therefore analyze proposed 
solutions to do away with this 
- contradiction which so many promi- 
nent people, in all walks of life, 
have pointed to as a crime against 
civilization. Once again, teacher 
participation in reform ventures is 
bound to result in a greater regard 
for the usefulness of our schools 
as social improvement agencies. 
As I view this whole problem, 
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+ oi oe o 
it seems to me, that ‘the more 
alistic the approach in our. school 
to the ' questions raised ip thes 
panel, the more Courageous the 
leadership of teachers as Citizens ’ 
and the greater the encouragement _ 
Ucational 
have to 
and dis. 
ences on 4 


authorities the less we 
fear war, politics, crime, 
asters as disturbing influ 
our educational system, 


EDWARD M. Conen. 

Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
PROPERTIES OF SOAP BACK OF 
ITS CLEANSING ACTION. 
(A) Edible Oils (idle 
1. Shake some water- (one Z 

_ half a test-tubeful) with - 

a little cottonseed oil, an 


boty 
¥ a 


allow it to stand, o. o 
2. Repeat, using same quan- 
tity of water and oil as — 
above (approximately) ine 
another test tube. es 
(B) Mineral Oils a 
Repeat (A1) and (Ne 
using kerosene OF. nae 
petroleum distillate Ole 
uid). ee 
m different rates of SP” 4 
aration in the above Orn & 
are marked, even vi i oS 
a twenty minute P% = 
Suspension of se ad Eg 

(C) 1. Shake some lampbla E 
water in a test cube. 

2. Repeat, using the 
amounts of water 
lampblack (approx!™ “ool Pa 
and add a little soap ee 
tion. ee 
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5 of settling. 
i these tubes are held 
r even sixty hours, 
the solid is still seen in 
(C2) suspension, while 
in (C1) the water is clear 
after a few minutes. 


Absorption 

In two test tubes, re- 
peat the experiment of 
suspending the lampblack 
(with and without soap). 
Shake and filter through 
separate filters. 


The rate of filtration 
will be extremely rapid, 
where no soap is present 
and the lampblack will 
not come through the filter. 
In the case where the soap 
has been, added, the rate 
lS slow and the lampblack 


Somes through. This be- 


co 
ni apparent at once, 


: Sap solution used 

‘ i 

ear an practically 

nian (a good castile 
» and a noticeable 

dia A e€ carbon is 


‘four hours. 
abo tates į the 
ited ‘onl be re 

Aft S tubes 

les, Š above Proper- 
“Mongt, P have been 
Ssion l > à Drief dis 


and compare 


soap cleans, og 
: aie M. STEIGMAN. 
Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY: OUR PLAN 
IN GROVER CLEVELAND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Grover Cleveland High School 
is situated in Ridgewood, Queens. 
It is a modern city high school, 
Jess than six years in existence, is 
coeducational, and has a student 
body of approximately four thou- 
sand pupils in the main building 
and eleven hundred pupils in three 
annexes. The main building is 
organized on a single session pro- 
gram with an eight period school 
day. Each pupil takes Health 
Education five periods weekly. 

A program of highway safety 
has been organized in this school 
that includes five main divisions. 
These are as follows: 

First, particular stress is placed 
upon the development of safety 
skills and attitudes in the physical 
education program. There are nu- 
merous skills that a pedestrian or 
driver must possess in order to 
avoid accidents. The pedestrian 
in New York City needs to be 
alert, strong, and able to jump 
quickly out of danger in an emer 

gency. We emphasize the acquisi- 

tion of these skills in out gymna- 
sium teaching. We motivate many 
exercises by leading the pupils to 
imagine that they are caught in 
dangerous situations that ate often 
faced by pedectrians. 


to easly explain) why - 
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- Physical education activities, es- 
pecially athletics, are utilized for 
developing skills and attitudes that. 
are absolutely essential to a good 


driver. A good basketball player, — 


as well as a good driver, has to 

be able to stop short in an emer- 

gency; he has to see what is im- 
mediately in front of him and at 
the same time to observe what is 
happening some distance ahead; 
he needs strength of grip; he has 
to inhibit his impulse to jump 
the signal; he requires skill in 
judging the speed of moving ob- 
jects and in making instantaneous 
decisions; and, above all, he must 
be a good sport. All of our teach- 
ers try to tie up their teaching of 
athletic skills in some way to 
highway safety. 

The second division of our pro- 
gram has to do with the develop- 
ment of knowledge and skills in 
- first aid procedures. In our Hy- 
giene course of study, in the sec- 
ond year we devote five lessons 
to those phases of first aid that are 
important in cases of injuries usu- 
ally sustained in motor accidents. 
The topics of these lessons are 
Types of Bandages and Their 
Uses, Methods of Treating Wounds, 
Treating Bone and Allied Inju- 
ries, Treating General Systemic 
Injuries, and Caring for Common 
Outdoor Accidents. First aid man- 
uals have been prepared, mimeo- 
raphed, and given to the pupils 
to keep as permanent reference 
books. 

The third phase of our program 
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deals with the conscious oq, 
develop favorable: emotions. ota 
point out the benefits of calmed | 
and leisurely locomotion, ‘and the 
dangers of hurry and rush.. a 
inform the pupils of the nuni 
of crippled children there ate in 
the building and the possible E 
sults to them if they should bes 
knocked down by strong pupils 
rushing around corners of conti. 
dors. The control of anger, so 
essential to safe driving, is devel. 
oped through our intramural and 
interscholastic athletics, We make 
it a rule to punish the inability 
of any player to control his temper 
by immediate removal from the 
game or competition. — N 


Fourth, we carry on a program 










for the discovery and elimination k: 
of physical defects, especially $ 


those of vision and hearing which § 


are so important to highway safe- 9 
ty. Each pupil is required to sub- 
mit evidence of a complete med- | 
ical examination at the beginning $- 
of each Fall term. The parents 
are notified of any defects that 
have been noted on the medic 
examination blank and are re 
to take the proper steps to reme $ 
the defective condition. In marl 4 y 
cases, where the parents are E ý 
able to pay for treatment, the 3 e 
is borne by the school Wel “a 

ment. À 
-— fifth and most important 
division of our program is class 
room instruction in highway 54 a 
as part of the required work E 
Hygiene for seniors. In Septem 


rs à 
s EO aO Pn 









; - þef, 


5 enrolled in the’ course in auto- 
ef 

Department and the Board of Edu- 
cation. During the following term 
the Health Education teachers de- 
voted several monthly conferences 


7 to the problem of organizing a 
course in highway safety for our 


senior students,’ and made plans 
to start the course in September, 


1935, several of our teach- 


"pobile driving given by the Police . 


/ . 


1936. All seventh.,term pupils ` 


were assigned to the course as part 


a .of their work in Hygiene. Eight 


classes with an average register of 
thirty-five pupils received instruc- 
tion in the Hygiene recitation 
toom from four Health Education 
teachers, each of whom had had at 
least ten years of driving experi- 
ence. For the September term we 
used as our course of study “A 
Course in Automobile Driving for 
Secondary Schools,” published by 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
aid Surety Underwriters. At the 

ginning of the present term we 
drew up a new course of study 
ia follows rather closely the 
a used in “Man and the Motor 

t, but which includes two units 


r s 

m the old course. Copies of 
© teacher's manual 
UE With « 


Car” were 


designed for 
Man and the Motor 
given to each teacher. 
i Present course of study fol- 


Ows: 
HYGIENE IV—AUTOMOBILE 
, DRIVING 
- Economic and Social Im- 


10. 


EN 
of Motor Vehicles. 


12. 


13; 


14. 
13: 


16. 


portance of the Automo- Units refer to: 


bile. (Chap. I) (Unit 7). 


The Mechanism of the e 


Automobile— Basic Facts, 
(Chap. 2) (Unit 2). 
How to Drive. (Chap. 3) 
(Unit 4). 

The Driver—His Nature 
and Habits. (Chap. 4) 
(Unit 5). , 
The Driver—His Psychology 
and His Attitudes. (Chap. 
5) (Unit 5). 


. Highways. (Chap. 6). 
. Codes of the Road. (Chap. 


7) (Unit 3). 


. The Art of Driving. (Chap. . 


8) (Unit 5). 
Driving Under Special Con- 
ditions. (Chap. 9) (Unit 
5) 
Driving in Traffic (Chap. 
10) (Unit 5). 
Inspection and Maintenance 
(Chap. 
11) (Unit 12). l 
The Causes of Automobile 
Accidents. (Chap. 12) 
Unit 1). pN 
ane and Local Traffic Vio- 
lations and Traffic Courts. 
Unit 7). 
fie Requirements of the 
Driver's License. (Unit 9). 
The Pedestrian in the “4 
tomobile Age. (Chap. 1 ). 
Solving the Traffic Safety 
Problem. “Tt Can Be Done. 


(Chap. 13): 
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© tomobile Driving For Secondary 


Schools.” (National Bureau _ of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters) . 
In order to adjust the course 
to our pupils’ needs, we asked 
them to answer a questionnaire 
anonymously. From a study of 
their answers we learned some in- 
teresting facts; for, example: _ 
1. While only 7% of the pu- 
pils had reached the age of eight- 
- een years, the, minimum driving 
age in New York City, 51% 
_ Stated that they had already driven 
a car. a 
2. 57% of the pupils stated 
that some one in their immediate 
family owned a car. 
3. 98% intend to drive a car 
within the next three years. 
4. 34% have been in an auto- 
mobile accident at some time. 
5. 57% have witnessed a seri- 
ous automobile accident or the re- 
sults of one. 
6. 60% live in either a one or 
two-family house. 
7. 28% have garages in their 
yards. | 
These answers indicate the need 
for highway safety instruction in 
our school. 


The teachers were encouraged 


to use their initiative in regard to 
methods of teaching the subject. 
Many exce llent devices AA 
methods have been used bY S 
ferent teachers in these © asses. 
me of them are: 

mE Projects: Pupils ma 
vey of dangerous driving 
in the community. 


ke a sur- 
practices 


to speak to the class, 


2. Coöperating w ith ‘one 
agencies: Inviting a traf. one 
. Vig acep = 









3. Accident surveys by n Š 
borhoods: Pupils gather a, 
from local newspapers, — 

4. Use of. objective illustration: y 
Small parts of cars ate brought a 
class by pupils. sae a 

5. Case method: Accidents oc 
curring in the neighborhood are 2 
discussed in class at the Next ses- 


6. Committee. work: Studying = 
traffic conditions in the viciniiy at s 
the school and ‘making suggestions 
for better control. a 

7. Correlation with other sub- 
jects: Making safety posters in art 
classes. >» 

8. Charts and graphs: Secured | 
from insurance companies and dis- f 
played on’ class bulletin boards.. ` 

9. Visual aids: The first week- 
of each month, excluding Sep- 
tember and February, is known as 
Visual Aid Week for all Hyg!ene 
Motion picture films and 
slides are borrowed from the Na- 
tional Bureau and from life E 
surance companies and disp arg : 
in classes during the week. an 
term the following films and ae 4 
were shown: Saving Seconds, : = 
Upon a Time, Improving od n 
Driving Skills, and ieee. ee g 
Prevention of Highway pna" a a if : 

10. Assembly programs: ably E 
programs are held in t ooo 
periods and outside spi a 
invited to address the pup! e 

11. Safety slogans: Pupils a a 
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T encouraged to invent- safety slo- 
E The best ones submitted `; 


S. 
written in colored chalk at 


12. Scrap books: Some classes 


4 ‘keep sctap books in which the 
~ pupils paste pictures and stories. 


of automobile accidents. 
13. Class question - box: One 


teacher maintains a box into which 


pupils drop questions pertaining 
to the work of the course. l 
_ 14. Distribution of interesting 
leaflets, booklets, and bulletins on 
safe driving: Teachers write to 
and secure 
free pamphlets on safe driving. 
These are distributed to the pupils 
for report after home study. 

15. Tests and measurements: 
Pupils were given Dr. Stack’s 
Highway Safety: Test and the Na- 
tonal Test in Safety. Education. 

A final examination is held in 
each class at the end of the term, 
and each pupil is given a mark 
Which is included in the final 
Health Education rating. 
ms feel that this program has 

s decidedly worthwhile. 
foe we have not been able to 
dee pupils actual practice in 
ing & Cars, we have been able 
of My them a correct knowledge 
is € seriousness of the situation, 
ii a“ out to them the relation- 
m i am Problem to themselves 
in i cir loved ones, to instill 
ind ¢ m ideals of sportsmanship 

air play, to demonstrate the 


š 
3 


A 


> Quai ; 
a int them with the codes of the 


„toad, the art of driving, and the 
; mechanism of the automobile. The 
pupils are enthusiastic in their 
Praise of the course and are vitally. > => i 
interested in its progress. ~ ~ a 
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Joun F. McNutry, 
Chairman, 


Health Education Department. poe te : 
Grover Cleveland High School, ae 


"IN SERVICE" TRAINING: 
“SURVEY OF INDUSTRIES” 
COURSE 


About twenty teachers of Brook- 


lyn Technical High School are 
taking an alertness course entitled 
“The Survey of Industries” con- 


ducted by Mr. Mersereau, chair- _ 


‘man of the Department of Indus- 


trial Processes. The course in- 
volves visiting twelve typical in- 
dustrial plants, writing a report 
on each, and attending a 114 hour 
session for discussion at the school 
subsequent to each visit. 

The course began last Septem- 
ber, and up to the present time 
eight industries have been visited. 


These include: 
The Bethlehem Steel Plant of 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
By-products Coke Ovens of 
the Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Universal Atlas Cement Plant, 
Northampton, Pa. l 
American Cyanamid Plant, 
Linden, N. J. ; 
Benjamin Moore Paint 
Works, Newark, N J. 
Socony Vacuum Oil Pian, 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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United States Metals Refining A 


Plant, Cartaret, N. J 


Brook!yn Edison Power ] 
Brooklyn, N. Y, | B Be. 


‘During the Easter Holiday a 
visit was made to the , 
Glass Works at Corning, 
and in April a trip was t 
a large ceramic plant at Perth 
Amboy, N. J. The remaining two 
mps to complete the ccurse have 
tot been determined. 

After each visit, a session is 
held at the school for reveiwing 
and discussing the principal feat- 
ures of interest observed. When- 
ever Possible, experts in their re- 
spective fields are secured for the 
sessions to give lectures and an- 
Swer questions. In this connec- 
tion we have been able to secure 
such men as Mr. Richard P 
Hermsdorsf, Assistant Chief Metal- 
lurgist for the United States 
Metals Refining Co.; Mr. R. W. 

Ori oe Chemist for the 

amin Moore Pai 

Mr. H. B. Tower, Seema 

Technical Training 

Vacuum Oil Co. 

As a tule, 


Corning 
N. Y., 
aken to 


Supervisor of 
for the Socony 


from four to six 
hours are spent in each plant. The 
class is generally divided into 
three groups, each group being 
taken in charge by an expert in 
the industry, who explains the ap- 
paratus, processes and general 
features of the plant and answers 
questions. Often the members of 
the groups have an Opportunity to 
talk with the workmen on their 


jobs and secure first hand knowl-- 
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Several of the companies vier 

have given us 5 PA de 

S Specimens of the 

Products for educational purposes, 
The use of these in the classroom 


; Be À 


their subjects in a more interest 
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example of this, one company sen 
an assorted lot of fifteen speci- 
mens of materials illustrating the 
refining of copper from the ore to 
finished product, including by 
products, slags, and so forth — 
The course seems ideal for = 
alertness requirements because 0 be: 
the great interest it arouses. - oe a 
not only gives teachers 4 best A 
understanding of industrial co? a 
tions in general and a more o A 
prehensive grasp of the sub | E 
they are teaching, but also fr f 
them to understand more an ee | 
conditions in specific ind ie 
toward which some of theit A SAN. 
dents may be heading. In this i5. ey 
nection the work should aa 5 
ful in helping to solve que E 
of vocational guidance. te P 
teresting to note that on one Pie ed 
Piet trips we learned that Scere ae 


cite 
> on ~ 


STEN] 
RI 
3-4 







pbstintendent of blast furnac® | 


em Steel Co.-is 4 
f Manual Train- 


/ 


| h 
he Bethle 
all graduate. O 
ing High School.) : : 

That the course has interes 


and value for teachers other than 
those teaching the subject of in- 
dustrial processes is proven by the 
fact that several teachers outside 
of the department are taking the 


- work for its general educational 


value and are making very favor- 
able reports on it. Fow 

The course is divided into two 
parts so that teachers who make 
six trips and do the other .re- 
quired work can earn 30° hours 
credit, while those who. make all 
twelve trips earn.60 hours credit. 
The work has been duly approved 
by the Board of Superintendents 
and is counted for alertness re- 
quirements, . 

The response that the course is 
teceiving from teachers of a va- 
mety of subjects speaks well for 
its general interest and value, and 
Pethaps Suggests that similar 
courses along different lines might 
€ Organized and carried on to an 


a 

ncvantage, The work certainly 
ai a new interest among 
achers and puts them in touch 
With 


actual conditions in the in- 
Ustrial world which their stu- 
— May confront 
fave school. 
BERTHOLD A. SPEIER. 
Technical High School. 
MAKING MOVIES AT A 

NIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The following is a brief report 


when they 


Br ooklyn 


| of “student movie making at the- i 


Paul Hoffman Junior High, Bronx, 
Angelo Patri, principal 


The purposes of the experiment į 


were (1) to determine the feast- 

bility of such an activity on the 

junior high school level, and (2) 

to investigate some of the problems 

which might arise in the course 

of the work. i 

Through the interest and coöper- . 
ation’ of Mr. Benjamin Velt, As- 
sistant. Superintendent of Schools, 
in charge of Junior High Schools, 
Miss Edith Nichols, Assistant Di- 
rector of Art, and Mr. Patri, the 
writer was assigned to this school 
from the WPA Federal Art Pro- 
ject* in October, 1936. 

On November 25, two one-reel 
films, written, acted and produced 
by students were shown to the 
school. The first, ‘Three Friends, 
or, The Helping Hand,” was a 
story of three school chums who 
helped one another to success in 
school work and in sports. The 
second, “A Bad Boy’s Story,” told 
how a “bad boy” in the school 
changes for the better under the 
influence of the school, his friends, 

a teacher, and his mother’s visit to 
school during Open School Week. 

In order to start the project, 
two groups of eight boys each 
were selected for two motion pic- 
ture groups. Both groups came 

*Mrs. Audrey MacMahon, Regional 
Administrator; Mrs. Frances Pollack, 
Administrator of Art Teaching. The 


writer is no longer connected with the | 
Federal Art Project. 
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aand one-half hours daily for 
two consecutive periods each. The 
first week or so of the project 
was the most difficult, since it in- 
volved the exercise of pure imag- 
themes, Students were encouraged 
to submit ideas and suggestions 
for stories, with such results as: 
“A boy is not good in base- 
ball and other boys tease him. 
He grows up and decides to 
become a big leaguer, and does 


=` so. At the finish he is a great - 


baseball player.” 

“While two friends are listen- 
ing to the radio, they hear that 
their old friend has hit a home 
run in the World Series. They 
say, ‘I wouldn’t think he could 
do that.’” 

“The first inning the poor 


player is up with loaded bases, 
and he pops out.” 


Since the baseball season ended | 


about this time, the group decided 
to turn its interest to football, 
with the following results: 

“Two boys meet in the street 
and one boy has a football. He 
says, “How about a game of 
football?’ The other boy says, 
‘All right.’ So they go get some 
more boys to play.” ` 

“Savino meets a coach one 
day and the coach asks him why 
he is sad. And Savino tells 
him he does not know how to 
play football. And the coach 

tells him that he can come to 
the football field and he will 


teach him how to play every 
day.” 
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all, but falls 
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‘uy, ose EEA 
- “In Savino’s home, 
and Jerome are studying 


ae 
yi 


James 





2 the 
` metic, and Savi arith. “tin throws off tO 
mette an avino helps them Ki "d : Scene other team. / 
out because he fis: smart” E savino gets the ball. 
tt “i EA on $ avi 
The scene 4t home can pe. i a Savino runs & few yards, 
taken in the Hot e Making Room E: ` but he is soon caught. 
of the school.”t a Savino tries to tag â 
ee / l Fe Pe vi 
In a classroom. A test is tak. Scene 4, ot 
in lac S NA S, j Ri Sy man. 
8. prace. A smiling and J ‘The man dodges. 
writin rapidly, mer a è 
8 A Pidly James and FAR scene 5. The last play. Savino 
Jerome ave a very sad face and - wa misses a pass and loses 
are scratching heads because they Saay 


don’t know the answer.” l 
Using the above ideas plus many — 
others, a rough scenario was drawn 


A the game. 
ù Sene 6. Inthe regular classroom, 
a Jerome and James are 


: ia - | not good students. 
Ge A n i kD nae I tes aa, The teacher tells Savino 
Bad Be T ie uni ae : of ot to help Jerome and 
oy s Story Was worked iout as ee aries wich thele Home 
by the other group in a similat = 
Bec 1 work, i 
manner. | 


< | Scene 7. Savino helps his friends 
nel | with their home work. 
(filmed in the Home 
Making Room). 
| Scene 8. After school, Jerome and 
James help Savino with 
Sports, 
The game in which 
Savino is successful. 
Throw off. 


THREE FRIENDS, or, THE | 
HELPING HAND 


Scene 1. A football sails through 
the air. 
A boy catches the ball. 
The boy runs, to the 
captains, who are choos- 
ing sides. 
Three friends, Savino, 
Jerome and James come 
over. 
Jerome and James ate 
chosen immediately. 
Savino is the last to be 
chosen. 

Scene 2. Savino is a poor player 
He receives a pass an 
Misses it. 
While the captains af? 
choosing, he tries tO 


~ 
“ 
Y f 
2 
4 


Scene 9, 


A play during the 
Same; a pass to Savino, 
Carried for a pain. 
An intercepted pass by 
Savino, which scores a 
touchdown. 

The final play, Savino 
Scores a touchdown. 
Scene 10. The three friends walk 
off towards the school. 
€narios were useful both 
zing the students’ ideas 


aK s Organi 


? r l Si 





ts 
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checking purposes. Thus, it was- : a 


possible to avoid a common ama- 
teur fault, namely,- retaking a2 


scene already filmed. 


From this experience, we have 
an indication that under favorable 
conditions, motion picture making 
is an activity which may be under- 
taken and successfully carried on 
in. a public junior high school. 
Recognizing the richness of , the 
educational experience and the 


satisfaction to be derived from 


seeing pictures produced by boys 
and girls on their own level, it 
would seem worthwhile to pursue 
the problem further along several 
directions. ‘These may be stated 
in terms of the following ques- 
tions: 


To what extent and under what 
conditions can motion picture mak- 
ing be introduced as a regular part 
of the junior high school curricu- 
lum? How can motion picture 
making be instrumental in effect- 
ing some degree of integration of 
academic subjects and students’ in- 
terests? For example, how can 
English and History teaching be 


. enriched by a motion picture mak- 


ing project? What materials are 
minimum requirements for carry- 
ing on a film project? To what 
extent does motion picture making 
stimulate children’s creative imag 
ination, and develop independence 
in executing a difficult enterprise? 


Etas Katz, 
Paul Hoffman Junior High School, 
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FREE WPA ART TOURS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
The WPA-Adult Education Pro- 
gram offers a set of free tours to 
the studies of famous painters and 
sculptors, museums and galleries; 
likewise lectures—during a trip of 
inspection—on window displays, 
_ posters, and items of a similar 
nature not included in regular com- 
mercial tours. By telephoning Art 
Tours, ALgonquin 4-4850, Exten- 
sion 121, it is possible to learn 
what daily tours are available at 
all times. The majority of the 


tours begin at 1:50 p.m., others at 
8:00 p.m. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 


The modern concept of educa- 
tion as life itself will underlie 
many of the addresses to be given 
at the twenty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Buffalo 
November 25-27, “Re-creating 
Life through Literature and Lan- 
guage” is the general theme chosen 
for the convention by the presi- 
dent, Holland D. Roberts of Stan- 
ford University and Menlo School 
and Junior College. More than 
twenty-two states, England, and 
Canada will be represented by 
speakers on the program. The 
Pacific Coast will send the largest 
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delegation it Has ever 
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© be heard 
are Joseph 


Among the speakers t 
at the general sessions 
Wood Krutch, author, 
lecturer at Columbia 
Paul de Kruif, scientist 
Alfred, Kreymborg an 


beth Drew of Cambr 


sity, author and critic; Burton W.. 


James, director of ~ Washin 
State, Theater; 


fornia. 


In addition to the usual com- | 
mittee and departmental meetings — ta 


there will be special sessions’ on 
The Experience Curriculum in 
Practice; The Motion Picture and 


Radio; Relating English to Life; ia 
Speech; the English Program 10 
the Elementary School; Meeting ~ 
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idge Univer- 
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Whipple of the University of Cali- 
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Life Needs through College Eg |. 


lish; and Problems of English 
Organizations. 
Convention headquarters 1 x 
at the Hotel Statler. T 
Gibbons, supervisor of secon 


d - 
English in the Buffalo schools an 


ittee, 
chairman of the local comm! 


‘agara 
has arranged a trip to ee 
Falls as part of the entertain 
program. 

Anyone interested 1n at: 
trends in education will be S 
comed at the meeting, whether © 





4 he English Jour 
Council offices, 
E oreet, Chicago. 


~ 


the National Council — 
E member rs of English or not. 


"i formation may be ob- 


i f 
the October issue O 
nal or from the 
211 West 68th 
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ined from 


COURSES AT METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


The free courses and gallery 


4 talks given at the Metropolitan 
E q a oe 
Museum of Art since its program 


was expanded three years ago have 
attracted a constantly increasing 


; k number of adult students. Further 


innovations have now been made 


in the program. It has become 


clear that the Museum’s lectures 
will be enjoyed by many persons 
who ate not free to attend week- 
day courses, and who will welcome 
n Opportunity for consecutive 
Study of the important phases and 
periods of art illustrated in the 
Museum collections. Full recog- 
ution of this is shown in the pro- 
stam of lectures from October, 
1937, through January, 1938, which 
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fo k -known Saturday after. 
PE erty talks will constitute 
Esi Course, ‘The Artist and 
-.~C ese will be Tepeated 








day, Courses f 


following day, ! unada 
“following day, 1€, SUBS) 
afternoon. | = k 

Another important innovation 
that on Sunday afternoons the 


Tours of the Collections, which 
„have previously been given only 


on weekdays, will be given in ex- 
panded form and grouped in re- 
lated series. Two Tours will be 


given each Sunday; one from 2 


to 2:45 and a second from 3:15 
to 4. Each talk will be complete 
in itself, but the group as a whole 
will present a short survey of the 
history of the arts illustrated by 
the Museum collections. Five after- 
noons will be devoted to paintings 
and the related field of prints; two 
to Egyptian art; three to the arts 
of Greece and Rome; two to the 
Far and Near East; two to the 


Middle Ages; and four to French, . 


English, and American furniture 
and other decorative arts. 

The popular Sunday afternoon 
course in. design will deal with 
the design of small houses in 
America, including English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and early and 
modern American types and their 
decoratives features. The lectures 


will be given by Talbot F., Hamlin, 
Aymar Embury II, Wa i 


Eugene Schoen, and 


otto, alternating with 
Cornell of th 


The usual 


talks by Miss 
€ Museum staff. 
features of the 7 
ay Program ; week- 
fore, fee gall ONIN, mg hereto. 
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Museum, special 
school children, and courses for 
public school teachers. 


REVIEWS 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES—PART XV 


Report of the Commission ‘on 


the Social Studies, American His- 


torical Association. 

By Prof. Ernest Horn, ~Scrib- 
ner’s. 

This valuable contribution to the 
investigations of the American 
Historical Association might, with 
more accuracy, be termed a “Cri- 
tique of Methods of Instruction in 
the Social Studies”; or more pop- 


_ulary “A Psychologist Looks at the 


Teaching of the Social Studies.” 
Professor Horn brings to this vol- 
ume his rich background of teach- 


ing experience, psychological re- 
search, and educational philosophy. _ 


It is amazing to note the wide 
range of published literature, un- 
published investigations, psycho- 
logical inquiries, and books of 
general and special educational ex- 
position from which the author 
quotes with a view to their impli- 
cations in the teaching and learn- 


ing problems in the social studies. . 


The author has abbreviated or 
omitted, yet made ample reference 
to available works devoted to satis- 
factory treatments of subdivisions 
of his subject. 
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important $ 
problems of teaching and lean. | 
z T 2 
ing the social Studies; problem; | 
at the elementary school, the jun. | 


ior high school, the senior high — a 
school, and the college levels. The - 
discussion emphasizes, throughout 
the volume, that despite the range 
of students’ individual differences 
in intelligence, in teading abili Ja 
and in experience, the author finds 
bases for confidence in the “pose 
sibility of adhering to principles — 
of sound scholarship, fundamental 
modes of inquiry, and social pute 
pose. To caution supervisors and £ 


teachers alike, the author affrms: 7a |>. 


"|, There is no such thing 383 | 


E- 


a method of teaching that is good E : 
for. all subject matter at all times, 4 so | ‘ 
and at all places. Rather, ea eM 
are methods by which, in 4 a ee ik 
situation, for a definite ie ad 
at some specified grade level, 

with such instruction 


al equipment | 

‘fed unit % 
as is available, 4 specified tf 
organize 





subject matter a. 
certain way and pams taught 
certain sequence ae d and 


etl aN 
to students of a 8° and bak f 
distribution of ability Pr 


jence. 
ground of experience: 


In the light © 
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of reference,” the volume 
on to discuss, with critical 
y en, such problems as The 
jdentification and Classification of 
students for the Purpose of Teach- 
ing; What and How to Think; 
The Problems of Meaning in the 
social Studies; Reading in Rela- 
tion to Learning in the Social 
Studies; The T extbook and Collat- 
eral Reading; The Use of Imagi- 


native Literature; Oral Instruction; 


Visual Aids; Sources of Concrete 


4 = Experience; Devices for Stimulat- 
ing the Imagination. It is empha- 
| sized and reiterated, throughout 
_.~ the discussion, that devices-do not 
| take the place of teaching, and 
| must be rigidly subordinated to 


their proper place in the course 


of study. “Their full benefits are 


obtained only in the hands of 


teachers who possess competent 


teaching skill and sound scholar- 
ship in the social studies.” 

In a stimulating chapter entitled 
at and How to Think,” the 
or discusses intelligently and 
, cally such questions as propa- 
ganda, indoctrination, controversial 


tsSsues, freedo . 
concludes as of teaching. He 


cannot be 


auth 
criti 


controversial issues 
of aen left out of the course 
ont nor can indoctrination 
"The ided, no matter how we try: 
ime is historically and 
Iiei a source of social con- 
set up Paes in the machinery 
bia o realize its purpose, and 
its os Within the limits of 

“t€ctiveness, for example, it 
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instills py Golden ‘Rule rather se 


than the principle of ‘dog eat 
dog’; it inculcates honesty rather 
than fraud; it develops skill io 
the Arabic rather than in the 
Roman system of numbers; it 


‘breeds confidence in quarantine 


rather than in incantation; it en- 
courages the reading of the Bible 
rather than the reading of the 
Koran—in short, it establishes cer- 
tain habits, knowledges, attitudes, 
ideals and value norms rather than 
others.” One cannot teach how 
to think without what to think; 
in brief, knowledge is not an al- 
ternative, but a prerequisite to 
thought. 

The chapters on the problem 
of meaning and reading in rela- 
tion to learning have wider impli- 
cations than to the social studies. 
An attentive reading of these 
chapters will amply repay teachers 
of all subjects in the curriculum. 
Understanding is an active process. 
The meaning which a student gets 
is dependent on three factors: the 
inherent nature of the problem; 
the nature of the instructional 
media through which he comes to 
tips with the problem: and the 
student himself — his experience 
interest, and ability. The problem 
is not the relationship between 
meaning and reading, per se, bu 
etween meanin okay 
For th E ms language, 

€ words of the i 
Page are wholl ~ Printed 
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either convey: correct ideas or stim- 
ulate their construction.” — 

In a chapter devoted to Sources 
of Concrete Experience, including 
the use of objects, models, mu- 
seums, excursions, constructive ac- 
tivities, and direct participation in 
community enterprises, Professor 
Horn writes this pertinent para- 
gtaph, which is of interest in con- 
nection with current devices of 
instruction: ‘The fundamental con- 
ceptions lying back of these enter- 
prises have been obscured not a` 
little by a kaleidoscopic | shifting 
of pedagogical terminology and 
theory in the last thirty years. 
Overt activities were used to some * 
degree during the Pestalozzian, 
Herbatian, and Froebelian move- 
ments, in each of which they were 
described with characteristic ter- 
minology. Subsequently, they have 
been included under terms peculiar 
to various later movements. Near- 
ly twenty-five years ago, for exam- 
ple, when a hen was set by a 
primary class in a school that was 
under the dominance of the prob- 
Jem method, setting the hen was 
a ‘problem.’ Still later it was a 
‘unit of work’, a ‘center of inter- 
est’ or an ‘enterprise. At the 
moment this paragraph is written, 
setting a hen is most commonly 


called an ‘activity’; yet the pur- 


pose of the children, the interest 
accompanying the enterprise, and 
the enlargement of knowledge and 
insight are essentially the same an 
der all of these terminologies. 


Mechanical drill and verbalism . 
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were the twin evils of instruct a i 
: On. 43 
attacked by educators in the recent ena 
past. Yet verbalism iş Still co 
mon in the form of paraphrasing 
the words in the text, Emphasis 
upon thinking and undetstan meoo 
in the social studies is still ingo 
quate. Adequate consideration needs } ae 
to be given to Psychological re 
search in recall, the rate of fo. 
getting, overlearning, interest, 
cidental learning, retroactive 
hibition. i ll 
Professor Horn advocates what > 
has long been evident to teachers « 
of experience: there must either be 
be an increase in the time devoted ; = 
to the social. studies, or a material 
reduction in the amount:to be | 
learned. “This insistent emphasis. Pa wy 
upon the reduction of the amount - ane 
to be learned does not imply 4 i 
curtailment of details or a diminu- | 
tion of the rigor of the search ee 
for thuth . . . What is needed 15. 
more rigorous thought, operating 
on more details, best devoted to rit 
a study of a smaller number hy f 
basically important matters. ; 
struction in the social studies 08 
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ue JNDAMENTALS OF .PSYCHOLOGIC 


GUIDANCE 
By Albert J. Levine, Ph.D., 


Fducational Monograph Press, 822 
Linden Boulevard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There is much sound and shrewd 
good sense in this little pea 
on guidance. Dr. Levine's head 
is clear, and so is his vision. This 
is no mean achievement in a field 
marked by a partisanship whose 
violence increases with the square 
of its distance from the real truth. 
The cool sanity of Dr. Levine's 
suggestions is welcome and salu- 
brious. Much of the mystical 
blather about and inept toying 
with the adolescent’s subconscious 


a _ could be obviated by adhering’ to 


~- ` some of the principles Dr.: Levine 
= lays down. / 


Fundamentally, Dr. Levine, like 
any conscientious counselor, is con- 
cerned with the boy’s or girl’s 
salvation, social, Spiritual, or per- 


sonal. He js not willi 

t willing to im- 
is the adolesce i 
o 


constitute the sub- 
and: whence mephitic 


in following 


+ í -€ on- 
eclectic wisdom to which all, c 
cerned. with guidance in its ‘psy 


chological aspects must lend a £e-_ 


spectful car. A scientific object- 
ivity and a fear of fixing the per- 
sonality unalterably in a formula 
have given Dr. Levine the caution 
and balance necessary to evaluate 
claims that are variously com- 
pounded of . brilliant intuitions, 
flamboyant rhetoric, pure literature, 
pseudo-science, and just bare 
hunches. - 
The early chapters deal with 
such matters as the discipline of 
systematic guidance, qualifications 
of a counselor, therapeutic pro- 
cedures, the preliminary interview, 
the use of tests, the research, the 
adjustive, and the integrative in- 
terview. The material here is hard- 
ly new, but it is presented with 
some freshness and novelty. If 
any criticism might be leveled 
against this discussion, it would 
be that it suffers occasionally from 
a sort of wooliness of terminology 
and haziness of concept. This, 


no doubt, is inherent in the very 


attempt to treat critically in a 
limited Space with the Freudian 
Jungian, Adlerian, and Rankeian 
therapy. Such Procedure tends to 
ting about the very kind of con- 


fusion jt seeks to avoid. We 
merely mention this in i 
: Passing, 
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The sections on “DOS and 
Dont's for Counselors”, “Do's for 
Counselors,” “Dont's for Coun- 
selors” is, to us at least, worth 
more than the preceding matter. 
Here, the author is on terra -firma, 
and his recommendations have an 
earthy quality quite different from 
the necessarily abstract disquisitions 
on the mechanisms of the will 
and the subconscious. Both the 
tyro in guidance and the seasoned 
counselor will find much that is 
profitable here. . 
- We are particularly pleased with 
such suggestions as: 
“Resist the temptation to regard 
every symptom from an exclusive- 
ly psychological angle.” Into this 


_kind of fatal error, the amateur 


and the dabbler are likely to fall, 
and in failing to distinguish be- 
tween simple nausea, vgaue mal- 


aise, and purely economic stresses 


at home, may lead the student into 
needless and futile misery. 
“Distinguish sharply between the 


' problem child and the child with 


a problem.” This is a difficult 
point, but the counselor must ap- 
preciate this distinction if he is to 
fulfill his function with any de- 
gree of adequacy or effectiveness. 

Among the “Don'ts” we are 
especially glad to see such admoni- 
tions: “Do not encourage psy- 


chologizinig on the part of the 
analysand,” “Do not probe too 
deeply into the inner life of your 
cases,” “Do not engage in gratuit. 
ous probing,” ‘Avoid emotional 
entanglements.” We should like 
to see these more universally ho- 
nored by counselors. p i 

This text has its limitations. It 
is not specific enough on many 
points, particularly in the matter 
of testing. A critically annotated 
list of the objective tests available 
at present for the guidance coun- 
selor would not have been amiss. 


A more liberal citation of illus- 


trative “cases” to bring home many 
of the principles enunciated would 
have given many portions of the 
book a greater concreteness. We 
refer to the first sections which, 
in spots, are overpoweringly theo- 
retical. . 


In the main, however, Dr. 
Levine has done a fine piece of 
work. Above all, we are pleased 
to note the humility with which 


: is is 
he has stated his case. This 


a rare enough quality in any sar 
It is cause for comment in “ment? 
therapy” where intellectual pao 
ance is rife, and where there A 
almost as many gods as there ^! 
worshippers. 
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Reviewed by A. M. Ginsburg 4  “ 
| Ee his work guidance; the grade ad- 
4 by Benjamin Franklin Davis . . . +: ; 
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í Reviewed by A. Ms Ginsburg “l 


1 am glad to discuss this topic 

f for it seems to me that an urgent 
- need in school work today is clari- 
~ fcation of this much used and 


much misused term “guidance.” 
Perhaps it is natural that in the 


| 
I 


A pay aod new techniques in per 
A New Deal for Students of Stenography | cae  Ẹ sonnel work in the last few dec- 
By Mollic S. Rosoft 7 ' ades the specialist in each section 


. of the field should have seized 
upon the label guidance to cover 
~ his special discoveries and his 
3 3 services, Thus the psychologist 
i thinks of himself—and rightly— 
| 48a guidance counselor and calls 


viser or dean speaks of her work 


S ance; the vocational counselor or 
i Placement officer calls his or her 
/ Work guidance. What we need 
i ak to bring these workers to- 
A Sa tė their best thought and 
ip ih Si the functions 
rate aoo personnel work, and 
pon a coördinated program 

the essential sery- 

Ba ne guidance workers and 
n be adapted in various 


t the Special needs 


n 

k.. the larger sense, all education 
3 fa dance, Perhaps more 
= = aS a basis for our p 


help- 


resent 


sudden growth of a new philoso- - 
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WHAT FUNCTIONS SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN 
SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


thinking is Clothier’s definition: 
“the systematic bringing to bear 
on the individual student of all 
those influences, of whatever na- 
ture, which will stimulate him and 
assist him, through his own efforts, 
to develop in body, mind and 
character, to the limit of his indi- 
vidual capacity for growth.” * 


If this definition is accepted, 
guidance in New York City high 
schools will mean assistance and 


direction of:students in every area 


of their school life. 


Briefly I should list these areas 
as five: 


1. Educational guidance. 


The most important function of 
a high school, I take it all of 
us would say, is to educate boys 
and girls. Time was, when a 
common curriculum and the firm 
belief that “he who would could” 
learn, made guidance in high 
school largely a matter of choice 
of course and periodic reproof or 
commendation as reports came in, 
vt foe past twenty years psychology 
as revealed wide ranges in stu. 
dent ability and aptitude, and edu- 
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cational research has developed a 
wealth of courses, subjects and 
classroom methods to meet the 
needs of our increasingly hetero- 
geneous student group. 


As a result, the first need of 
the high school girl or boy today 
is guidance that will help him 
choose from the bewildering fare 
of courses: and subjects set before 
him, and plan his way through a 
four or six year offering of rich 
and varied educational dishes. Such 
counseling requires knowledge of 
courses of study and subject con- 
tent, and familiarity with learning 
and teaching problems, and can 
be done best by those who as 
cooks and tasters themselves have 
first-hand knowledge of'the school 
menu. Grade advisers and teacher 
counselors are doing competent 
work in this field and will do an 
even more effective job with in- 
creased time allowance and smaller 


pupil loads. 


Educational guidance of course 
does not stop with the first choice 
of course or subject. It involves 
follow up, adjustment, constant 
experiment. It means measuring 
achievement in terms of ability, 
encouraging slow workers and 
stimulating ‘the gifted . child to 
realize the full measure of his 
gifts. It demands continuous co- 
operation of advisers, testing spe- 
cialists, program committee and 
department chairmen. An effective 

program for such guidance is the 
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for high scho ae 
- 8 Schoo] edu. 
2. Guidance for Personal prg 
lems. 7 Š A? 
Second in the list of guid 
areas I should RE ia 
Should ‘put guidance for 
personal problems, that is dagi 
sis-and counseling of the individ- 
ual child who is ill adjusted in the 
school situation. Difficulties in dis. 
cipline, excessive shyness, over ap. 4 
Stessiveness, retardation, lead the 
adviser back again and again to 
personality conflicts and maladjust- 
ments in the school or home en- 
vironment. a 
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Some cases respond to simple $ 
diagnosis. and advice. Others re- 9 
quire .more thorough treatment, © 4 
contact with the home, perhaps $ 
the aid of skilled psychiatrists and OE 
experienced social workers. Reme- Ẹo 
dial work with these boys and E a 
girls is essential to the health of E 

the school community, but it 1$ 
only one phase of guidance woki 
and should not blind us to the 
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the specialist 
ment officer. An effective program 


| trends, and placement and 
of the student on the 
the work of the class 
de adviser or similar 


the vocational counselor, 
in tests, the place- 


will require codperative effort a d 


4 a careful plan for individual and 
a group counseling. | . 

4. Guidance in Social Activity. 
An essential area in the guid-. 


ance of normal high school boys 


and girls is the planning and or- 


ganization of extra-curricular activ- 
ities, those extensions of school 
work that often function more ef- 
fectively than classroom work in 
the physical, mental and emotional 
development of the child. Ad- 
visers of school clubs, sports and 
service squads are the staff officers 
3 this section 'of the guidance 
_. ia should be ‘conscious 

guidance program that 


Bitls to work md o for boys and 


important task of planning 2° By | together Somá Pay effectively 

directing the activity of normé a | cessful trainin p most suc- 

students. p Pe; acter, ian. leadership char- 

! heath ve endeavor and 

3. Vocational guidance. a E ; er social activity can be pro- 
Third in the list I sto ia | cen val i Program has 

vocational guidance, the prep Se 1 Planned, 

tion of such information nce = p 

employment as can be provided Eo k: 

this rapidly changing technologi TE i 

civilization, It will include 29% T 

about the preparation for a ge in 2g 

field of work, word of _occup a “Dies ; ; 
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5. Guidance for Health. 

The field of health guidance 
that I name last should perhaps 
come first, for it underlies all other 
guidance work. We have come 
in recent years to accept health of 
body and mind as fundamental in 
a child’s school success. Health 
education and hygiene teachers, 
the school nurse, the doctor, and 
the entire health program are 
basic factors in the school guid- 
ance system. 


These, then, are the areas or 
functions that it seems to me 
should be included in the high 
¿school guidance set up: 


1. Educational guidance 
.2. Guidance for personal 
problems i 
3. Vocational guidanc 
4. Guidance in social 
activity 
5. Health guidance 
Personnel, techniques and equip- 
ment for such a program will, and 


probably should, vary with each ~ 


school. And there need be no 
question as to who shall do the 
guiding. There is work and plenty 
of it for all. 


MILDRED K. KAMMERER, 
Curtis High School. 
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` SURVE 


CONTROL GROUP . a 


The following study was under- 
taken, in the Fall of 1936, for the 
purpose of comparing the extra- 
curricular activities of two groups 

. of students; one, the Arista, con- 

sisting of 118 boys and girls, and 
the other a control group made 
up of the same number of pupils 
not members of the society. The 
survey was sponsored by the Arista, 
and conducted by a committee of | 
five of its members. 
- A questionnaire on the extra-cur- 
ricular activities of the school was 
drawn up and arrangements were 
made for submitting it to the two 
groups. The Control Group was 
selected at random from the 8th, 
7th, 6th, and 5th terms, all the 
grades from which members of the 
Arista are chosen. The number of 
boys and girls chosen from each 
of these terms corresponded exact- 
ly to the number of Arista mem- 
bers from the same term. 

After the questionnaires were 
completed, the committee prepared 
elaborate charts for each group on 
which was tabulated all the infor- 
mation furnished by the question- 
naires. Each chart showed the 
names of the students in alpha- 
betical order, their terms, their 
mid-term averages (computed by 
the committee), and the amount 
of student participation during the 
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fall term in each of the extn a 
ricular activities offered by the 
school. ae 


As the committee proceeded 
with an analysis of its findings, 
it soon became obvious that it 
would be necessary to weigh each A 
kind of service and activity in ac. 
cordance with its importance and E 
the amount of time given to it 
Otherwise, it would be impossible ` 
to determine with any degree of $ 
accuracy the relative activity of the f 
two: groups. For this purpose it ~ 
was decided to employ the point — 


system used by the Arista to evalu- 


ate the service and extra-curricular 
records of its applicants. On the 
basis of that scale, points wete  — 
assigned to the various Arista ac a 
tivities. It must be admitted that A 
this system is not so objective ke Ss 
it might be. It was originally 
worked out by a student and ia 
ulty committee of the Arista. 

scale is subject to revision ie 
term, depending upon changes $ 
the extra-curricular program. A A 
the point system just i d 
the committee applied it to 4 : 
activities in which the two grouP 

d been participating. 

oo br ih magnitude ot 
‘their task, the students sete eo S 
many weeks of painstaking W° aa Rs 
to the study.: Not content vt Ros 
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often amazed their adviser. of 

A summary of the findings a 
the committee as presented by t 
student chairman, Jack Hurvitz, 
appears below: 


Relationship ptn, 
rks And Participation In 
Ete Curricular Activities 
——— Arista Group 
------- Control Group 
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"The 
sive survey conducted last term by 
the Arista dispel completely all 
notions that students who are suc- 
cessful in the classroom keep only 
to their books and refrain from 
entering into active school life. 


The carefully tabulated statistics 


reveal that participation in extra- 
curricular activities varies directly 
with an increase in scholastic 
achievement. They also show that 
students become more and more 
school-minded as they advance 
each term, reaching the greatest 
period of activity in their senior 
year. 

“Including service of the Fall 
term only and with the various 
activities having a point value 
ranging from 1 to 15, it was 
found that the Arista averaged 
12.5 service points per student, 
and the Control Group (students 
chosen at random) 3.1 points per 
student. The eighth-termers led the 
Arista with an individual average 
of 18.6 points, followed by those 
in the seventh and sixth terms, 
the fifth-termers being last with a 
point average of. 8.8 per student. 
The Control Group was also top- 
ped by the Seniors, with an indi- 
vidual average of 5.8 points, head- 
ing the sixth and seventh-termers, 
with the fifth-termers being last 
again with 1.2 points. Of the 
Arista number, approximately 7% 
were inactive, while 46% of the 
students chosen at random were 
found to have no service at all. 
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results of an exten- 
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“Mid-term report car 
the Arista with a scholastic elt 
of 83.61 and the Control Get 
with an average of 69.52 ote 
former group, the senior a the 

ponp; seniors ranked — 
highest; in the Control Group me 
seventh-termers. The most impel 
tant finding of the committee wag i 
the relationship between mid-term 2 
averages and the students’ partici. 
pation in the various activities of. 
fered in the school. With the Ae 
scholastic averages of the two = ae 
groups classified in five point divi- a 
sions commencing with the 90:95 $- 
range, the tabulation charts clearly i 
emphasized the fact that the stu- i: 
dents in the higher scholastic divi- 4 
sions surpassed the others in serv- e 
ice activities. As shown by Chart p j: 
I, each successive five-point drop $ © 
in scholastic average was accom- $ 
panied, with one slight exception, J 
by a gradual decline in extra- ` 
ticular participation, students 8 {| 
the 50-55 range being the Tee | 
active of all. Further analysis od a | 
the data compiled by the comma e 
tee revealed that the bulk a Ka “eal 

: i he 80-85 division Te 
Arista was in t le 


. servi verage, W 
with a 9.1 service 4 PA I 
found t° | 


ds revealed 
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have most of its memb 
65-70 group which had 4 : 
point mark per student. E- 4 | 
“The study clearly sho | 
indicated in Chart IJ that ak 
Arista was more active than 
Control Group in every z 
the extra-curricular progs nem 
cluding athletics. Furthermo 7 
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survey disclosed that most of the 
major elective offices in the school 
were held by the former group. 

“The Arista, as noted in Chart 

II, devotes the greatest portion of- 
its time to the society itself, then 
to work on the squads and com- 
mittees (e.g. The Program Com- 
mittee, the Service Squad, etc.), to 
Community Government activities 
which include all official class of- 
fices; to assistance in departmental 
and special offices; to participation 
in the thirty-odd clubs of the 
school; to interscholastic and in- 


tramural athletics; to writing for- 


the several school publications, and 
to Senior Class. activities, the se- 
quence given in order of prefer- 
ence. The last activity is confined, 
of course, to eighth-termers only. 
The Control Group showed its 
greatest participation in athletics 
and in serving in departmental 
and special offices; then in coach- 
ing for the Arista Tutorial Or- 
ganization (qualified non-Arista 
members assist in tutoring as 
shown in Chart II, column 1). 
This group was also represented 
in Clubs; in Senior Class work; 
in the Community Government, 
and in various squads and com- 
mittees.”” 





The study clearly showed that 
the Arista is exerting a strong in- 
fluence in the life of the school. 
The fact that the greatest portion 
of its time is given to the society 
itself is explained by the nature 
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of its activities. One of 


the Auxillium, an organisa ae 
students that offers help to me 
deficient in their studies. It ee 
twice weekly, With. few an i 
tions all the members of the Ansa 
are associated with this activity, 
Its operation with any degree oh 
success requires a great deal of 
their time and effort. To enlist w 
the support of the faculty aadal 4 
student body each term there must. 
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be countless ' bulletins, reminder 
notices, posters, and personal con- 
tacts. Whatever success ‘the tu- 
torial organization has is due to 
the tireless efforts of a corps ofo 
students interested in the ideal of — 
community service. Often more f 
than one hundred pupils report . = k 
for help‘in one afternoon. Many — 4 i 
of them, according to the reports =} 
of their teachers, benefit consider- E 
ably from the instruction offered | 
by their fellow students. | i 
The Service Bureau is another hi 
division of the society to which a 
many members give considerable 
time. Through this Bureau, the . 
Arista meets the requests of chait- ai 
men and teachers for student help- 5 l 
ers, and it aids pupils to find ma ay. 
portunities for rendering rib i d ! 
A careful record is kept © at 
records 0 
ons, af ee 


he teachers 
calibet 


About 











scholastic and service | 
those assigned to positi 
the end of each term t 
are asked to estimate the 
of the assistance rendered. 
two hundred students are 
in positions each term.  : o 
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ctivities, most O ‘fl ; 
society, as indicated 


are associated with 
f the extra-cuf- 


rs of the 


rhe survey, 
hases O 


various P It should be 


program. should £ 
oted that their participation 1N 
n . 
other activ! 
They are enc 


quired to in 


ouraged, but not re- 
terest themselves in 


Although it was expected that 


| the study would find the better 
> students more active, it was some- 
= what surprising to find a fairly 
` large number of boys and girls in 
-the Control Group seemingly with 

© ot any interest in the non-aca- 
f demic phases of school life. Most 


authorities agree, to-day that if 
extra-curricular activies are bene- 
fcial to the superior students, 


k> they are helpful in the develop- 


t It „was 
decided, therefore, that it would 
€ advisable to give greater pub- 
licity ‘0 our social program. A 
committee of Arista members has 

à appointed for the purpose 


ot supplementi 
i ng our present ef. 
forts In this direction P t ef 


$ Be z >i, 
Jaced, E 
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: We recognize that 
' some students’ to 
= theirt scholastic work 


ties is purely voluntary. 


“The determination O 
desirable program of school experti- 


t 


it is better for 
concentrate on 
than to have 
ar experiences. piri 
ences in the capacities and 1n P 
ests of individual students rk 

be taken into consideration when 
planning their extra-curricular as 
well as their curricular schedules. 


As one authority has expressed it, 
f the most 


extra-curricul 


ence for an individual pupil is a 
fundamental: problem in education- 


al guidance.” 


In conducting this study, the 
Arista received help and encour- 
agement from several members of 
the faculty. The Society is in- 
debted to Mr. Arthur A. Boylan, 
Principal, for making the survey 
possible; to Mr. Joseph B. Orleans, 
Chairman of the Mathematics De- 
partment, for his helpful criticism; 
to Mr. David H. Frank, of the 
same Department, for his sugges- 
tions concerning the charts; to Mr. ` 
Malcolm Schuler, of the Mechan- 
ical Drawing Department for his 


supervision of the final draft of 
the charts. 


FLORENCE C. MYERS, 
Adviser to the Arista, 


George Washington High School 
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EDUCATION IN THE THIRD REICH: IDEAS 
AND IDEALS = 


i 
w, 


To the foreign observer, the 
most outstanding characteristic of 


the German school system is its ` 


completely National Socialist orient- 
ation. Every subject and every 
lesson is colored by the new Welt- 
` anschauung; it is ever-present, it 
permeates everything. From the 
kindergarten up, the school system 
has become one vast enterprise for 
the indoctrination of the children 
with the ideals of the Third Reich. 
Some of this instruction is brazen, 
some of it is ridiculous, much of 
it is subtle and skillful. 

First of all, every lesson begins 
and ends with a lusty “Heil 
Hitler!” from class and teacher. 
This holds even for the one-room 
village school, where the same 
teacher instructs the same pupils 
all day. The greeting is also given 
by anyone entering or leaving the 
room, by teachers and pupils meet- 
ing in the halls. It resounds a 
thousand times daily through every 
school-building. 

Secondly, the Fihrer’s picture is 
everywhere in evidence. The fre- 
quent absence of any other picture 
in the classroom centers attention 
on it. Furthermore, it is by no 
means stereotyped, but is of vari- 
ous formats and depicts its subject 
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a 
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in various poses. In the class. 
rooms of a famous old Catholic 


Gymnasium of Köln, a crucifix g 
hung beside the portrait. No. $ 
where, in all the hundreds of 1 
classrooms I visited, did I see the _ i 
picture of any king, not even of $ 
Frederick the Great, and only three 


times did I find Hindenburg’ shar- 


ing the honors with Hitler. In 
corridors and assembly halls the $- 


bust of Hitler occupies a promi- “a 


nent place. 
erstwhile Jesuit Gymnasium in 
Fulda, the bronze bust, with a huge ; 
golden swastika above it, adorned 

the former altar space. Sometimes | 
there are flags and wreaths, giving — 


the whole arrangement the aif of a 


a shrine. 
In the third place, 


In the chapel of an — : 


. ools 
the posters and mottoes, 1m sch a 


and outside. Frequently they A: 
quotations from “Mein aes F al 
which are treated with Scrip 

reverence. They appear as : ras 
tions in stone, in metal ° are 
vainted mural decorations; they, u 


terse, simple, and striking: jes i" 


bist nichts, dein Volk ~ le is ‘ 


eop 
(You are nothing, your oa “gis 
everything.) “Mehr Aad ou 
scheinen.” (Be ae d 
seem to be.) Murals 
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ally physical“ 
ae peasant plow EEE or 
7 his ample Hausfrau publicly 
wale the youngest of her blond 
i brood. The sentimental 
AN m also skilfully introduced: 
— ular pose of Hitler shows 
ePi aking hands with a litle 
girl in blond braids. The caption 


4 of the poster reads: “Auch DU 


gehörst dem Fuhrer!’ (You too, 
belong to the Führer!) 
This Hitler-worship is an inte- 
gral part of National Socialism. It 
far exceeds the homage paid any 
monarch; it approaches deification. 


` The Fibrer’s words are holy, his 


person is sacred. Typical was the 
reply of a Direktor in Hamburg, 
wnom I asked about freedom of 
expression: “Oh, you can criticize 
anything and anybody, only not our 
Fibrer—he is above all criticism!” 
Whereupon I remarked: “Why? 
Is he like God?” 

There are, how 
of other Nazi id 
large in the cur 
tion in German, 


By ave eco 
andist, that 


ever, a number 
eals which loom 
riculum. Instruc- 
history and biolo- 


ue SO largely propa- 
It is 


surprisin 
at there are in P g to find 


addition periods 
che Erziehung. 
Patty auth an period patriotic 
ten À Ors have t 

isplaced O a great ex- 
lar a E classics. In a 


itl 
Schog in Hamburg they 


a text enti 
it] us 
Neues im Wer de ed “Das 


ational; n~—Zeugnisse des 
Selections taken from 


O nati 
onal bolis; 
In bolitis 


the writings of Hitler, Goebbels, 
Schirach, and lesser party lights. 
Some of the titles were: “War 
and Germanism;” “Political Youth,” 
“Heroic Culture,” “The New Real- 
ism,” and “The New National- 
ism.” The thirteen young ladies 
who constituted the class were 
reading a chauvinistic selection in 
which the Germans were glorified 
as “young, strong, heroic, full of 
vitality, the most barbaric among 
civilized peoples.” The enthusiastic 
teacher, who looked anything but 
Nordic, spoke with mild contempt 
of Goethe’s political ineptitude and 
even snubbed Bismarck in compar- 
ing him with the “heaven-sent 
Hitler.” - 

In -the elementary school the 
readers have been codrdinated for 
the whole Reich. They still con- 
tain many of the popular old 
poems and ballads. In addition, 
however, the pupils are-compelled 
to buy and read a school publica- 
tion “Hilf mit!’ (Help along.) It 
is well printed and illustrated in 


-rotogravure, Typical of the con- 


tents are the following offerings 
of one number: a two-page nar- 
rative describing pagan customs In 
the Teutoburg Forest; & Nordic 
pagan poem with full page illus- 


tration; an article on falconty; 2 


marching song; several parole 
stories; four pages describing “Re 
cuits in the Tank Corps"; a stary 
denouncing living conditions dats 
ing the Republic; and two articles 
on homecrafts. 
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ing, in the compositions, the 
“heroic”, the Nordic, the war-like 
is stressed. An examination of the 
very neat blank books of some 
elementary school youngsters re- 
vealed themes entitled ‘Der Führ- 
er,” ‘His Work,” “Air Defense,’ 
and the like. 

According to the new educa- 
tional philosophy, body, emotions, 
and mind are to be trained in the 
order given. The purely intellec- 
tual Bildung is condemned; much 
is made of Schulung (training) 
and good character. The character 
sought is not the good European 
or even German; it is that of the 
good National Socialist. Every 
youngster is to become “hard, 
- brutal, blindly obedient, fanatical.” 
(These are favorite Nazi terms.) 
The ideal is the soldatische Mensch. 
(Soldierly man.) The citizen, the 
civilian, the cultured liberal are 
despised. “The citizen is the type 
of a past age . . . Citizenship is 
the betrayal of Germanism . . . it 
is un-German. The fundamental 
law of the soldierly man is fighting 
. . . A state that can demonstrate 
hardness and brutality is . . . ra- 
cially sound . . . We who have 
realized our German mission, who 
see our problem as a sacred duty, 
want to be soldiers—lords (Her- 
ren) in the service of our Féhrer 
for Germany!” 

In the geography and history 
periods the lost territories and colo- 
nies, the density of population in 
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the Reich, the distribution of Ger 
mans in Europe, and so forth, a k 
stressed. The treaty of Versailles! 
is regularly referred to as Dikta 3 
and the cession of the colonies a5 
Raub (rape). The fact that over , 
a third of the Germans live beat 
yond the boundaries of the Reith 
is continually emphasized, verbally 
and in effective graphic displays, 
Every child has to contribute to 
the fund for Auslandsdeutschtum, 
Carefully worked out pamphlets ; 
suggest numerous methods of cor.. 
relating the question of the colo- 
nies with every subject ‘in the 
curriculum. Every school has a 
colonial room, colonial memorial k 
exercises, colonial clubs, colonial 
collections, and so forth.’ “In 
school and family, at home and — 
abroad, may the thought constant- 


< 


of which we were robbed through A 
the deliberate lie of war-guilt, 4 
have become through German 
labor, German skill and German A 
blood, a bit of Germany abroad | 
An entirely new subject ie 
duced by. the National Socialist k 
is Rassenkunde (Race Hygiene) E 
It is tied up with German, ee E 
raphy, health education e ou 
gy. A good deal of it 15 © phe in G 
ly unscientific, One biology ` 
structor in a Berlin 


oberschult 

eapi to ™ l 
remarked to me, REE u this. 
neck: “I'm filled up vie ‘Sit 
stuff up to here!” AT AA ef 
dienrat, who was Not ; sed ê 
in name nor in phystq™™ = 


ye 


k 
A 


y.* 


Bok he himself had written. 


l Beethoven 
~ mixed race” and then continued: 


«|, the mixture of people of 
~ German stock with foreign races 


; Jews $i «x 


“were obviously of 


must be rejected unconditionally. 


‘The mixture of German with 


. disastrous . . . Jewish 
traits are entirely opposed to the 
most valuable German traits . 

One can read no poem of Hein- 
tich Heine without perceiving this 


| only too clearly!” 


Most amusing is the saturation 
of Latin with Nazi propaganda. 
(More Latin is being taught now 


than formerly.) In a ten-page out- 


line from a Frankfurt Gymnasium 
the aims of the Latin course are 
Ai as `(1) making the pupil 
conscious of the physical and spir- 
h iii of the Nordic race 
ia es and artistic expres- 
Ron, of the kindred Greeks and 

aS, and (2) arousing the 
race through the 
the loss of racial 
a Grace used the downfall 
latter S and Romans.” The 


te pi 
heroic Pictured as a “Nordi 
OG Political” a 


ie ee finally 


Sowledge that 


race, whose vir- 
in undermined by 
ental infiltration of alien 


dec € ement 2 
0 pane S : 
s ition» Causing racial 


ey t e 
ar Materi : 
E.: coloreq aN GE instruction 


the new Weltan- 


e 
text admitted that only 45% -50% 
of the Germans were of pure 

Nordic stock; that Socrates, 
| i chelangelo, Luther, Goethe and 





Reifeprifung 
examination) 
Here are the topics 
man essay on the last 


0 ss 
oldest “allen rie 
Wallenstein: a trasie penile 
* a tragic Fibrer per- 
sonality. 2. Bismarck’s attem 
solve the social i oki 
! question. 3. The 
evolution of German soil, as evi- 
denced by the surface formations, 
4. “Nothing that is great in the 
world, has been presented to man 
as a gift.” (Adolf Hitler.) 

The possibilities of visual in- 
struction are fully exploited. Be- 
side the ordinary classroom show- 
ings of 16mm. educational films, 
the pupils must attend every four 
weeks one of the full-length staats- 
politische Filme. Classes are sus- 
pended and the entire school pro- 
ceeds to the theatre. 

These films deal invariably with 
“heroic” subjects — war, aviation, 
sport, and the like. One entitled 
“Wolkenstiirmer” (Cloud Con- 


(comprehensive final 
reflects it, 


for the Ger 
examination 


querors) is based on incidents 1n 


the American naval aviation serv- 
ice. In the printed summary for 
the pupils (Vorbereitungsheft) ap- 
pear a résumé of the plot, an ad- 
dress by Hitler to the army, and a 
militaristic poem entitled “We are 
free again!’ The teachers are 
supplied with more derailed and 
illustrated booklets, for each him. 

Schoolmen, being state officials, 
are on the whole quite patriotic. 
I did encounter, however, & num- 
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ber of principals and teachers WhO. 
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expressed themselves unfavorably 

in no unmistakable terms. ` Inci- 
dentally, the vast majority of teach- 
ers are not Nazis; a school staff 
usually does not contain more than 
one PG (party member). Most 
of the instructors, to whom 'I 
spoke, deplored too, the anti- 
Semitic policy, and all of them 
denounced the “Stürmer” vehe- 
mently, 

The training in the “heroic” 
ideal is fortified and continued 
in the various Hitler Youth. or- 
ganizations, membership in which 
IS now compulsory. They are 
considered part of the educational 
system, holding the boys up to 18 
and the girls to 21. In addition, 
there are the Adolf Hitler schools, 
the “national political institutes,” 
and the Land Year for elementary 
school youngsters, And finally, 


A PROGRAM FOR 


Whatever the cause or causes 
for the poor reading ability of pu- 
pils on the elementary and high 
school levels, the fact is that large 
numbers of them, measured by the 
available standardized diagnostic or 
survey silent reading tests, score 
below their grade levels, in some 
instances showing a retardation of 
several years. That this is recog- 
nized by the educational authori- 
ties is attested to by the presence 
of hundreds of tutors, under a 
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there is the one-year com a. 
Labor Service for men ee 
the ages of 18 and 25 oy a 
military service of two ee aa 
| With the elimination of . 
institutions, the ‘Suppression 
Catholic parochial schools, a 
compulsory membership in 
school organizations Practical 


ever been devised. 


Contemplating these millions of a 
fine healthy youngsters who are 
being filled with the Nazi Weltan- 
schauun g, a British observer sum- A 


marized the ideal in the words: — 


t . x , EEEE S. 
Mens insana in corpore sano” 


THEODORE HUEBENER 


Assistant Director of Foreign 
Languages. si 


W. P. A. grant, both in the “a mi 
mentary and the high school levels 


who, working under special 4 ‘ 
ministrative set-ups, with te : 
niques and materials designed Or 
cially for slow-learning indivi à 
have attacked the retardation 
reading on a large scale. Ke 
published and ‘unpublished, 

to show that this proce : 
ductive of gratifying results 
from the viewpoint of im 
silent reading abilities 49° $: 


Patek 
‘rs tT 
E 


private 
of the 
nd the 
extra. 
yup 
to the age of 25, no Aryan Ger. 
man can escape the most intensive emedia] work is feasible and prof- 
scheme of indoctrination that has — f: 
e 2 attack upon the problem -was some- , 
what different from the one usual- | 


js here presente 
















| 1936. 


dure 1s pro A 








=, considerati i 
j Ro, ich materials and 
hygiene 
2 ads are best ( z 
r however, remains a prob- 
å purposes 


tem yet to the studied. ‘The fol- 
3 ate report is merely an attempt 
) i present the experience’ of 
$ school in facing the problem, an 
i d. to offer addi- 
tinal evidence tO the growing 
: mass of data which shows that 


“table, Since, furthermore, our 


ly followed in high schools, our 


‘others. The data were gathered 
at the Samuel J. Tilden High 
_ School, from February to June, 


pe Using Form 8 of the Thorndike- 
a McCall Reading Test, we examined 


"ee percent of them, 266 in 
number, were found to be retarded 


Six 
i months or more, However, 
© selected only those. 


ore. This 
To this num- 
pupils then in 
ho had already 


on of pupil mental. 


suited for this 


-= experience may prove helpful to | 


a i the incoming February 1936 class l 
l A a of 618 pupils before the begin- 

> aS a: . of the new term. Forty- 
REMEDIAL READING | 


ecom- 
writer, and on the f 


principal and 
f the chairman 
epartment, the 


resent 
Mecid hii of the 
with the consent © 
of the English D 
226 first term an 
term pupils were programmed : 
take their entire English couts 
with the W. P. A. tutors. For 
this purpose the following pro- 
gram was evolved: 

1. Pupils were programmed in- 
to classes of 5 or 6 on their read- 
ing ability levels; i.e., pupils with 


fifth grade ability were put to- 


gether; pupils with sixth grade 
ability together, and so forth. 


2. These pupils were given a 
simplified English course, barely 
more than the minimum essentials 
in spelling, composition, usage, 
grammar, etc. Their literature 
work included the texts scheduled 
for the grade. They were required 
to do the supplementary reading 
of their respective grades but their 
reports were simplified. 


3. Until the time texts in 
remedial reading were supplied, 
remedial matter was taken from 
the daily newspapers, magazines, 
simple texts, etc. These were 
“written down” to the various 
levels required and arranged so 
that the work progressed from the 
Simple to the complex, in each of 
the following types of reading: 


a. Selecting the main idea, 
- Selecting details, 
é. Summarizing, 
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‘Com eting a given line 
of thought, and so forth. 
4. Instruction was mainly indi- 
vidual. Only testing, motivation, 
and introduction to new phases of 
the work were conducted as class 
activities on a socialized basis. 


5. Two periods a week were 
devoted to remedial reading with 
the mimeographed materials already 
described. One period a week 
each was given to dictionary work 
(a series of graded exercises de- 
signed to develop word-book tech- 
niques), to grammar and composi- , 
tion (a unit in which the gram- 
mar was purely functional as an 
aid to composition). The latter 
was designed again from the 
simple to the complex, to develop 
concepts from the writing of the 
different varieties of the sentence 
to the composition of a paragraph. 
One period a week was devoted 
to literature. Mimeographed ma- 
terial was designed with various 
study and editorial helps to facili- 
tate reading for appreciation and 


at the same time test comprehen- 
sion. 


6. The supervisor met the tutors 
for one period daily, during which 
time the lesson scheduled for the 
day was practically “taught” to the 
instructors. When the remedial 
reading classes were in session, 
he spent his time in class visita- 
tion, discussing observations with 

the individual instructors concerned 

and making general suggestions as 
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„per day. 
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the daily meetings, ve a t a 
_ 7, Instructors had four ie 
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8. In addition to the initial 
reading test, the following ‘exe 
nattons' were given at appropria a , 
times during the term: | ve 
| ee 


a 
a. The Otis Group Intelligence: 
Test—Form A. 7 


Ej t 
a 


2. The Sims Score Card for” E i 
Socio-Economic Status—Form le p as effect, our control group: 
c. The Sangren-Woody Reading 41, The Otis Group Intelligence 


oo č z 7 ~ <M i wR hs Test—Form A. 
given because we wished to deter- | 


mine the specific weakness of pu. | 
The Thorndike-McCall test | — 


Test—Form A. This „test was 


pils, 


is not diagnostic. S 


i ; ik 





ener, E 


d. An ‘unstandardized reading 


test made by selecting pertinent 4 S: 
paragraphs from Books 4 and 5. | 





of the Crabb-McCall Reading Ex- a. 


aa 


ercises, and arranged in order of > 


difficulty. This was done in order x 
to determine progress in reading | 
ability in the middle of the tef™ 


e. A series of bi-weekly liter® ; 
ture tests in accordance with Eng- S 
lish Department requirements: Vig 
Seven tests in all. 


. -. of 
f. An individual diagnos! “4 ise 
oral reading difficulties. 


te inâ- S f: 
g. The final uniform exam me Sy 


glish = 
tion in English One and Engh È 


pert | E: the study was 
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j j Ror 
on the results of 


motion partly depended. 


The Thorndike-McCall Read- 
: t—Form 5, to determine 
t of progress made. 


; Findings and Interpretations: 


In order to determine how much 
progress might be attributed to 


the organization of instruction out- 
lined above, we gave the follow- 
ing tests to the regular English 
One and English Two classes, and 
used these findings. in our inter- 


pretations. These classes were, in 


2. The Sims Score for Socio- 
Economic Status—Form C. 


3. The Thorndike-McCall Read- 
ing Test—Form 8 (at the begin- 
ning of the experiment) and Form 


5 (at the end of the experimental 
period), 


The average intelligence of the 
entire incoming class (618 pupils) 
Was 101.7 with a mean of 101.7 
and standard deviation of 10.74 

is indicated an ay i 
ah: (The normal in stand. 
4 intelligence tests is included 
= n 90-110. The average of 

000 SB children tested in 1931 


aS part of a 
retardation sty ` 
“w York City, dy in 


was 100. 
average intelligen ) The 


ce of the 4 
e incoming class incited 


95 With a Standard 


erage or nor- 





| deviation of 


‘wm and a range from / 


This indicated that — 


73° to 128. ai 
the group as a whole was 2 n 


mal one, and that if reading = 
ty is partly determined by + 
gence, it was not lack of inte é 
gence that was responsible. . Tha 

intelligence and reading ability go 
partly together is ‘attested by our 
finding of a coefficient of correla- 
tion between intelligence and read- , 
ing of .67 plus or minus a Prob- 

able Error of .03, a figure which 

denotes substantial or marked rela- 

tionship. 


The average socio-economic sta- 
tus of the whole incoming class _ 
as measured by the Sims Score 
Card was 14.8 with a standard 


- deviation of 7.2; that of the reme- 


dial reading group was 14.9. This 
means that the social-economic 
level of this group is between 
medium high and high. The rela- 
tionship between socio-economic 
status and reading ability is .52, 
plus or minus a Probable Error of 
017, a substantial or marked agree- 
ment. Since the status of the ex- 
perimental group and the control 
group was very much the same, 
the deficiency in reading cannot be 
laid to the door of socio-economic 
Standing. As the relationship be- 
tween socio-economic status and 
intelligence is only .15, plus or 


. minus a Probable Error of 015. 


an indifferent or negligible agree- 
ment,. it does not 


; à enter our r 
sideration here, ide 
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this, we found that the languages 
spoken at home, despite our ex- 
pectations, were as follows: Eng- 
lish, 225 or in 60% of the group; 
Yiddish, 67 or in 18% of the 
cases: Italian, 34 or in 8% of the 
homes; Yiddish-English, 28 or in 
7% of the homes.- The rest were 
scattered among a dozen other 
Janguages and combinations of lan- 
guages. 


Analysis of reading difficulties, 
both silent and oral, revealed cer- 
tain rather important conditions. 
_ More than 50% of the 373 chil- 
dren tested showed definite weak- 
ness in Following Directions, Or- 
‘ganization, Total Meaning, and 
Rate. Between 40% and 50% 
showed weakness in Fact Material, 
Central Thought and Word Mean- 
ing. In oral reading between 30 
and 45% mispronounced words, 
were word readers, read jerkily, 
were repetitious. There were eleven 
other types of error made by ap- 
preciable numbers. 


From all these data we may 
conclude that these children had 
not developed proper silent read- 
ing habits in their previous school- 
ing. We are next to consider 
whether silent reading deficiency 
can be removed or improved. Our 
experience proves that in an ap- 
preciable number of instances the 
deficiency can be removed (as this 
may be judged by achievement of 
a reading level equal to of greater 
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Some progress can “he 
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than the school grade leye | 
that in an even greater. 
of cases, ; 
achieved. 


The average of our whole no E 
coming class in the initial A 
ing test was 10.40 with a ṣ§ 


ei tand- $, 4 
ard Deviation of 1.94. The equiva: Pe 
lent. figures for the final read. 4- 


ing test were a mean of 11.02 3 


ann 
A 


and a Standard Deviation of 28- | 


This shows an average gain of 62 $ 


of a year due to growth and ex. | 


posure to the ordinary educational , — 


procedures (one-tenth progress per 4 


month of instruction is considered. $ 
normal). . The children who were | 
given remedial reading, on the | 
other hand, showed an average of : i 
6.50 with a Standard Deviation of | 
1.99 in the initial test, and a mean j- 
of 8.80 with a Standard Deviation q 
of 5.80 in the final test. This f 


shows an average increase of 23 339 k. 


e Sie 
months — two years and three 


months’ growth in five months of a 


. . e z cies 3 
Statistically signite SPA 
. 1S AAR 

is the fact that this increase ‘D 


instruction. 


more than three times as A 
as the average gain of the con E 
group. 

The following table 
story succinctly: 


TABLE I 


eS vas 

A. Showing Gains (Percen naa oi 
are based on total for whom Gane 
were available data). 
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1st Term 


|. Students 
p Gains 49—23% 
Eoo a ” 47—224-% 
p: I o yr. 21—10 +% 
2 T 39 yr. 12— 5+% 
ka oy 21—104% 
alll unt nt ai 
6 yr-—6.9 Ji T #3 . 
7yt.—7.9 Yi i ake 
8 yr.—8.9 yE. Wi ae 
Totals 182 87+% 
No Progress 3— 1+% 

B. \Showing Losses 3 
— 1—9 mos. 17— 8+% 
"1 yr —1.9 yr. 5— 2+% 
E. 2 yr—29 yr. 2a 

Totals 24—11-++-% 


Grand Totals ~ 226 


Of the students for whom com- 
plete data were available slightly 
Over 86% showed gains; a little 
over 1% showed no gain; slightly 
Over 12% actually lost ground. 
Somewhat over 7% of the total 

ôte not included because of dis. 
atge or absence from the final 


2nd Term — 
Students 
30224% 
21—15+% 
18—13+% 
12— 8+% 
13— 9+% 
16—114+-% 
4— 24% 
3— 24% 
Pe 
117 864% 
upe 


13— 9+% 
4— 24% 
1 


wee OOO 


18—13+% 
11 


—a 


147 


i 


Total 


79—22+% 
68—19+ Jo 
39—11 +% 
24— 6470 
34— 9+% 
28— 8+% 
12— 3+% 
11— 3+% 
4— 1+% 


————— —S 


299 86+% 
4— 149% 


30— 8+9% 
9— 2+% 
n 

42—12-4-% 

28 


72 


reading examination. . 

- Another way of looking at the 
same results is shown in Table II, 
It should be borne in mind that 
before the remedial reading pro- 
gram was inaugurated all these 
children were retarded from gne 


to five years. 


Totals 
34 
94 

217 
28 


Sa erties. 


d TABLE II 
Owing Reading Levels at End of Experimental Period 
| lst Term 2nd Term 

/ Stud 

No. of children at level i B ore 

No. of children above level 57 ~ 

No. of children below level 133 a 

0. with incomplete data 17 5 

ll 
otals 7 226 

| 147 
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Of the 92% of the pupils for 
whom complete data were avail- 
able, 128 or more than 37% had 
been brought up to or above their 
grade levels in reading ability, 
while 55% were still below their 
grade norms, though it should be 


TABLE III. 
Analysis of Progress in Reading 


Number % Aver. I.Q. Aver, C.A, Aven M.A 3 
More than 5 s 
Normal Progress 260 70. plus 92 14.5 yrs, 13.9; y e 
Normal Progress - | | pe 
(1 per school mo.)10 2 plus 91 14.95 yrs. 13.45 yrs, 
Less than | | , po 
_ Normal Progress 29 7 plus 91.6 _ 147 yes...” 13.8 eyes 
No Progress ...... 4 1 plus 91.6 14.6 yrs. 13.0 yrs 
Retrogressed `... 42 11 plus* 93.6 A. 14,5 yts. 13.58 yrs 
Data Incomplete.. 28 | plus : 
TOTALS ~.n.. 373 98 plus 


That not all children made the 
same progress can be explained, 
in general, by referring to individ- 
ual psycho-physical 
situations with which teachers are 
familiar. But that more than one- 
tenth should have actually lost 
ground, in some instances, more 
than two years, was something 
requiring a study we did not have 
the time nor the equipment to 
make. However, the differences in 
achievement in the entire group 
as shown in Table III, is not to 
be explained by an average dif- 
ference in intelligence, mental 
age, or chronological age, for be- 
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conditions, . 
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tween no two groups in any of 
the aforementioned factors is there 
a difference statistically significant ~~ 
enough to be the cause. We may 
add that the teaching difference 
does not enter either since the : 
pupils involved in the aa 
ing group came from a numbe 
of teachers. ` 

Another interesting angle to the 
achievement of these pupils 1s re- 
vealed by the final school nae 
examination results. Of the 3 
students who took the tests (253 
were either absent or had been 
discharged) 114 in the first term i 
and 90 second-termers, a total O ae 
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inf or 58%. made a grade of 
E 203, 


or above. Though the aver- 
A ercent passing in this test 
a be of the grades as a whole 
of 


=, much higher than 58% in this 
S hoo there is a modicum of 
3 m in the thought .that these 


blem children, taught on a 
imum achievement basis, were 
able to do so well in an examina- 
tion designed for normal progress 


pro 


3 4 pupils. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


We began our study of the 


2 Remedial Reading Project as a re- 


habilitating educational adventure 


with certain questions in mind. 
_ > They were: 


1, What individual physical fac- 
tors enter into the normal silent 
teading activity ? 


2. What environmental factors 
enter into it? 


3. What Psycho-physical factors 


(€.g., interest, 
xperience, etc.) 
4. What facto 
can determine th 

Schoo] Set-up, 
ficiency in ef 
Can silen 


fatigue, previous 
enter into it? 

IS, as far as we 
ese in an Ordinary 
are responsible for 
lent reading? 


t reading deficien 


cy 
6. What a 


achieving 


fe the best Methods 
tioned? 


the item last men. 


In the opini 
Opinion of the 
ts and the prese SEARE 


nt i 








J 


ical tone, 
indisputably enter in atte 
eral silent reading ae a sie 
Language spoken at ia ms 
eral cultural level at ho Sheer 
neighborhood in which = rs 
friends one’ associates Witi, 
amount and quality of paren A 
supervision, the type of free rea 


i i and the ` 
ing, movie attendance, 


like, no doubt influence the nor- 
mal silent reading activity. , 

All the qualities of personality— 
psychoses, inhibitions, repressions, 
intelligence, previous training in 
reading—are among the many fac- 
tors doubtless entering the silent 
reading activity. With these fac- 
tors as they are we cannot, how- 
ever, be concerned, as we get chil- 
dren when personality and habits 
of work are pretty well formed. 
Except in a therapeutic phase we 
can only record the status of a 
child in intelligence, socio - eco- 
nomic status, and the like, since, 
on the whole, we can do very lit- 
tle about these factors as we find 
them. 

Since the group under discus- 
sion was normal in intelligence; 
Since, furthermore, the socio- 
nomic status of this 
measured it, is normal Or -rèn 
better; since, finally, so many 
get caknesses in silent read. 

at renee we Must con, 
must Pi sui for the 
© with the ele 
chools ere eith 
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suited to develop the best reading | 


abilities of the pupils. 

That silent reading deficiency 
can be improved and in some in- 
stances removed, the data adduced 
above tentatively proves. However, 
follow-up procedures must be in- 
augurated to determine whether 
the pupils showing such improve- 
ment maintain themselves in other 
classes under normal classroom 
set-ups. Only when they do, can 
a final affirmative be written. 

As in every other educational 
technique, the method described 
above is not necessarily the best. 
We found it to be productive of 
a satisfactory amount of good in 
our particular situation, and we 


Í 


Owen Pavitt, a diminutive but 
enthusiastic freshman member of 
the bank staff, inquired of the 
faculty director, “Has the princi- 
pal, Dr. McNeill, an account in 
the school savings bank?” When 
the query was answered in the 
negative, Owen, intent upon se- 
curing business for the bank and 
undaunted by the importance of 
his latest prospect, ventured, “Sup- 
pose I try to sell the principal an 
account in the school savings 
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‘dents of the reme 


‘of units of activity calculated to 


mitted for the sta 


present it here so that othe? 

dial real : 
problem may be informed of oe 
additional successful ex z 2 
and may take therefro ae 
they find useful. That the 
other desirable set-ups, othe 
cedures, other methods, the pool. 
ing of New York City hia 


school experiments will reveal. Ul- $ 


INA 


tima sericea 

tely we may evolve a series 
produce the maximum amount 
progress in remedial’ reading. — 


_ SIGMUND FOGLER, _ 

Formerly Supervisor, 

Remedial Readin 

S. J. Tilden High School, 


THE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF THE 
ERASMUS HALL HIGH SCHOOL 
SAVINGS BANK w 


ents 
ue 


bank?’ This line of attack called < 


for a “council of war” of the es | 
bers of the bank staff at ve 
Owen's proposed plan was as 

g's considerato 

nd action. >. | 

i Miss Ann Borget, stude 
manager, resided an x 
the aAa of the piss i ; 
plain why he wished to ell,” 
principal a bank account. eat DE 
Owen responded, ‘WE -soave 
McNeill in assembly saying, : 











ar money for useful gifts for 
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«hte, SY 


Christmas, for Mothers’ Day and 
, n graduation expenses. Join the 


chool bank. Wouldrt it be swell 
f he were to take an account and 


m the example. We could go. 


around and get many fellows and 
-~ girls to join the bank on the 
-“‘trength of the fact that the prin- 
| cipal is a depositor. He is a ‘regu- 


| har fellow.” 
<> After a hurried consultation 


with other staff members, Miss 


B Borger announced, “Owen, you 
are right. Go to it. We shall be 


glad to have you serve as chait- 


` man of the Faculty Bank Member- 


ship Committee.” : 


“big game,” shot over to the prin- 
cipal’s office and awaited his turn 
to see his latest prospect. Finally 
_ his hour had come. “Well, young 
man, what can I do for you?” the 
principal inquired with a merry 
twinkle in his eye. 
“Dr. McNeill, do you have an 
account in the school bank?” 
Popped Owen. 
“Why, no.” 
“Wouldn't you like to join? 
You see it would help us lots if 
We could go around and tell the 
, a students that you are a mem- 
“a of the bank. You are a regu- 
ar fellow and they'd all follow 
your example,” 
| € principal, impressed by the 
young man’s salesmanship ability 
replied: 

“What other inducement js 





ap 
. 
a f- 


Owen, confident of catching 





r} : rie 5 s > 3 k- 
there for me to have an account’ 


“Well, just think. If you put 


a nickel a week in the school . 


bank, -you will have two dollars 
inside of a year and then yout 
account starts to draw interest at 
the rate of two per cent interest. 
Your money earns while you work, 
rest, or play.”~ - 

Owen dashed breathlessly into 
the bank office and jubilantly 
ctied, “I got him! Look; the 
principal’s signature card and his 
initial deposit.” The young sales- 
man’s enthusiasm and triumph in- 
spired the bank -staff to greater 
vigor and further achievements. 


PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL BANK 


It is obvious that the purpose 
of a savings institution is to assist 
people to save. The students of 
the Erasmus Hall High discovered 
that they were often unable to 
purchase necessary school supplies, 
tickets for school entertainments, 
paper, and athletic contests, Christ- 
mas, birthday gifts, and gradua- 
tion expenses made demands on 
already empty pockets. It is not 
surprising that the students them- 
selves took the initiative in re- 
questing a school bank wherein 
they could deposit their idle funds 
and to resist the temptation for 
wasteful spending. 

A group of alert and able boys 
and girls, anxious to serve their 
fellow students and to acquire a 
knowledge of business and bank 
Operations, volunteered to organize 
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and promote a bank. The opera- 
‘tion of the bank began in 1916 
and the bank received more than 
one hundred thousand dollars in 
student savings during the fol- 


lowing nineteen years. Strong sup- ' 


port was accorded most school ac- 
tivities due to the improved finan- 
cial status of the student body. 
Many a parent was surprised by 
the size of his child’s bank ac- 
count or by his generous gift. In 
recent years there has been an evi- 
dent respect for the property rights 
of others as every depositor is in 
a sense a “young capitalist.” 
Of course, the bank received a 
charter from the General Organi- 
zation, drew up its own constitu- 
tion, and is one of the most valu- 


able and respected organizations 
in the school. | 


REORGANIZATION OF OLD 
BANKING SYSTEM 


While the original system of 
banking was efficient and operated 
smoothly in a small school, cer- 
tain limitation arose when the 
' school population reached eight 
thousand, which made a change 
in methods of banking desirable. 
The increase in deposits number- 
ing several hundred on many days 
and a corresponding demand for 
withdrawals so taxed the time and 
energy of the bank staff that it 
became customary for the. bank 
manager and tellers to remain daily 
for an hour or more after the 
close of school in order that the 
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_ posits and withdrawals 


every effort to prevent such error. 


accounts might be checked, e 
compared with “cash oo aad 
and the books balanced - | Ne 
cessive amount of time ang aa a 3 
was consumed in the mere A E g 
chanical operations of deial g 
work. Whenever. a “thrift drive 4 E 
was undertaken or Pressure 4 e 
plied to ‘induce students to ș eg 

the staff found itself swamped a E 
with an almost unending stream a E 


A Lg 
of accounts. I do not have to. it. 


ih 


s 









‘mention to those familiar with a. 
bank work the delay and trouble |) 


occasioned by the search for even | 
so small a sum as a nickel to bal f 
ance the books. Seldom, but occa- i 
sionally, our difficulties would be — 
increased by human. error in er bg 
tering or adding a record despite _ 2a | 
? 
We, therefore, welcomed the . 
generous offer of the Lincoln Save 
ings Bank to become our deposi- 
tory and to assist in the promotion 


4 * 
} z Ly wy 
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_and operation of the school bank. 


Briefly, the new system rie a i 
September, 1935, called for C45" ii 
i These deposts i Ņ 
room collections. oye IN 
were to be brought weekly y 
class bank representative pe 
day of collection to the s, 
bank where they would þe i 


lo, the 
_ Charles Ropp?™ ag 
ered to Mr = seca Sav: 
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representative of t 
ings Bank. Mr. 
return to his ban n oden 
posits and use the lates 
mechanical devices 1 
The bank books with 








~ þooks be 


save, Ao 


` bureau. 





off ned to the school bank on 
ee allowing morning. Class bank 
i tives would call for the 
fore their official class 


back the prized evidence 


and give 


of saving. 
In order to commence opera- 


tions under this system a request 
was sent to each of the one hun- 
dred and eighty teachers during 
the second school week in Sep- 
tember, 1935, to designate an en- 
terprising, intelligent young man 
or young lady with “sales appeal 
in her official class as the bank 
representative. Six meetings by 


~ grades of these chosen: representa- 


tives were held at which the stu- 


dent bank manager instructed this 


vat army of co-workers in the 
mechanics of the system and suit- 
able methods of securing deposi- 
tors and of having them maintain 
active accounts. .A brief sales talk 
such as each representative might 
‘make for his class was given by. a 
Member of the bank’s publicity 
They were advised to 
select an assistant to help in class 
collections and in stimulating their 
fellow students. A member of 
© Opposite sex was preferable as 
an assistant, since boys and girls 
were assembled in the same of- 
cial class. 

The teachers were thanked in 
Written form for their choice of 
bank representative and their co- 
Operation requested. The teachers 
Were informed in writing of the 





psits neatly ‘stamped would be operation of the 


system, but ai 
not expected to participate. hich 
was a student undertaking Wit 

we felt could be efficiently man- 
tained by an interested and 1n- 
telligent bank staff and group tep- 


resentatives. 


The faculty adviser, too, was 


anxious to prevent the school 
bank’s becoming another addition 
to the already heavy burden of the 
teacher's official class duties and 
routine. It is axiomatic, I think, 
that a school enterprise is .suc- 
cessful if the teacher's good will 
toward and friendly interest in it 
can be developed. 

The student body was informed 
briefly of the bank’s desire to aid 
them to save through the channels 
of the school paper, notices to 
the classes, and an announcement 
to each grade at its weekly chapel 
exercise. The student manager 
would have the responsibility for 
all these-and usually made the an- 
nouncement before the entire stu- 
dent body. A word of encourage- 
ment and interest from the prin- 
cipal and faculty adviser usually 
supplemented the manager's re- 
marks, 

An important phase of the sys- 
tem was the organization of the 
immediate bank staff which we 
might well call General Head- 
quarters. A student who had 
served an apprenticeship of a year 
or more and who possessed execu- 
ae Ty was chosen student 

ager by the faculty dì. 
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rector. Other members of the 
staff, such as the assistant man- 
ager, tellers, clerks, grade man- 
agers, chairmen of various allied 
committees, were designated by 
the manager after consultation 
with the adviser, A “pep” talk 
encouraging the staff to give their 
best to their fellows and an 
acknowledgment of the value of 
their services was made by the 
faculty director. He asked the 
staff to consult the student man- 
ager in matters of bank policy or 
of routine and expressed briefly 
his confidence in the ability of the 
manager, Miss Ann Borger. ‘This 
young lady presided at an in- 
formal meeting during which pro- 
pesals for promoting thrift were 
- discussed; and the details of the 
new system outlined. After duties 
had been assigned she adjourned 
the meeting with a request for 
their whole-hearted support and 
cooperation in the bank’s policies. 


_ THE ACTUAL OPERATION 


It was considered best to have 
weekly collections in class rather 
than daily or semi-weekly, and to 
encourage students to deposit reg- 
ularly and systematically. For pur- 
poses of control and administra- 
tion some forty-five different 
classes were assigned a specific 
deposit day; another group of 
forty-five classes to another day, 
and so forth, thus permitting 
every class to make its deposits 
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day to permit the staff to 
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during the first four da 
week. . Friday was a n 


ys of th 





$ = Chae 3 
tasks that had accarmslated a si E 
the previous four busy days > 
The second and third grades T 
would bank on Monday, Toward 
the close of the fifteen minute zi j 
official period the representatives E 4 
would bring their large fibre en. 
velope containing individual. de — 
posit envelopes with a coin or bill 3 ‘3 
and the depositor’s book to the | 
school bank. A staff ` worker cam S 
known as a student grade man- = i 
ager, would receive the envelope ~ 


i- 


and check the number of deposits 4 P 


as indicated by bank representative |. 
on the face of the large fibre en- =} 
velope. Five minutes after the 
close of the official- period the 
envelopes would be placed in the 


pe = Voie Sie 


Bank representative. ni 
By this system the school bank: —s 
is relieved of the tedious monot- 
ony of clerical work and of vie | 
responsibility to students 1 _ 


losses. ‘The bank's depository oy ey 
sumes all risk, responsibility, ee Eat 
clerical work. The staff r aE pE 
permitted to devote its ful aah a 
to promoting and stimu/a 


thrift. 
Under the former cage al = 
not infrequent that the calle 
would make deposits on in 
or Tuesday and then a ite al 
slightest temptation W! MEE 
savings on Thursday OF vedi 
While the staff. was delig tec eae 
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it was more anxious 


d that depositors suc- 
ily to their fancies 
ms of the moment. Of 
could have permitted 


withdrawals on but one day & 


and regrette 


a week, of have required money to 
4 ih on deposit a month or more be- - 


fore being withdrawn. It was our 


> | policy, however, to conduct the 
= bank in accordance with past cus-_ 


tom and to operate in the usual 


~- manner of a business bank. 


The present system checks to 
a material degree the impulse to 
withdraw funds on the slightest 
- provocation by requiring the de- 
positor to visit our depository 
which entails a ten minute walk. 
‘It is evident that withdrawals have 
fallen off considerably despite a 
large increase in deposits. Any 
obstacle placed in the way of one’s 

attaining an objective results in 

the faint of heart and less det 


. 3 er- 
Mined in not reaching their g 


oal. 


THE BANK STAFF IN ACTION 


A de 


POsitor ent 
tearful] crs the b 


ank and 

y exclaims, “I deposi 
ceived p eterday and a 
n 
ai ack my bank book.” The 


Manager ref 
depositor of the ers the young 


se 
'S grade manage cond grade to 


: Co Verip.: 
: fact that a deposit hae ping the 


pra n made 
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-and 


ceived it. 


F ou ht 
had been i previous day, 
n 9 ou r de- 
who 
of 


school bank O 
the case is referred t 


pository’s representative E 
checks the statement 10 re 2 
the depositor with his records.’ 

an entry has been made, the sea 

is continued among the large fibre 
envelopes of other classes — into 
which this particular book ‘may 
have been misplaced. It 1s likely 
that a student in another class Of 
another grade manager has re- 
The attention and co- 
operation of the staff are courte- 


ously given to the satisfaction of . 


all depositors. If the book re- 
mains undiscovered, a new one iS 
gladly provided the worried de- 
positor. | 

The student manager assigns 


qualified staff members as man-- 


agers ‘of the various seven grades. 
(Our first grade is in an annex 
without the service of the school 
bank.) She appoints an assistant 
to our liaison with the outside 
bank; selects students to take care 
of supplies and to return large 
envelopes; assigns tellers to make 
payments of accounts retained un- 
der the former system; appoints 
chairmen of the several allied com- 
mittees; represents the bank at the 


meetings of the Student Council; 
and assists the faculty adviser in 
selecting new members of th 
staff. The assistant ; 


i mana is 
Liven ger its 
alt 1 the duty of Supervising tł 
Ctivities of the ng r1¢ 


SEE et staff and where 
e of relieving the man- 


to the 
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ager of routine duties. It is our 
policy to promote the assistant to 
manager; hence there is the need 
for that official to acquire thor- 
ough practical training in the re- 
sponsibilities of the manager. 

The seven grade managers, one 
for grades 2 to 8, become familiar 
with the bank representatives in 
their grade and are aware of the 
daily thrift activity of each class, 
as well as of special difficulty in 
a class such as an incapable repre- - 
sentative, lack of teacher interest, 
or the poor financial condition of 
the students. It is through the 
ready fund of. information and 
knowledge of the grade managers 
' that we can solve many problems 
and make adjustments. and 
changes. If a representative does 
not return his envelope to the 
bank on the regular deposit day, 
the grade manager sends a note to 
him asking that he call at the 
bank. For purposes of control, 
we desire to have every envelope 
brought to the bank regardless of 
whether there have been any de- 
posits. The classes that respond 
with frequent and regular deposits 
receive a note from the manager 
of the grade and sometimes from 
the director commending the rep- 
resentative and class for their wise 
saving. The grade manager will 
request a speaker for a class if 
it lags behind its usual activity, or 
if it needs further stimulation. 

The secretaries of the staff who 
are typists and have a knowledge 
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aR 
eae 


t man. 
teachers who are familar stl IS 
the ability of the secretaries, The “as 5 
young ladies are asked to onl 
letters for teachers, Officials of the A 
Board of Education interested A 
bank work, and for our- deposi | 
tory and other agencies, as well] fae = | 
communications for the press, pro- og 
grams for assembly exercises, and 
notices for the bulletin board. The 
stencilling and mimeographing of a ti 


forms and letters are an important |, 


part of their work. We, too, try 4 5 
to train our secretaries in habits | 
of accuracy, neatness, and an un- |- 
derstanding of the essentials of | 
ordinary business technique and an og 
a N 
STIMULATION AND PROMOTION aay: 
It has been interesting to Ob- pee 
serve the results of an attempt t0 
stimulate further thrift activity by 
proper publicity and promotion el- 


‘forts. The staff believes in adver- 


tising and through several mediā . i 
informs the school of the ba 4 
and its services. eee 

A most active committ 
Speakers’ or Publicity 
composed of seven gifte 
dents who visit ea 
during the first mont 
after at the invitation 
representative Or 8f 
It is vitally mecessaty, 
that the speakers write 
talks and deliver them ! 


ee is the 5 | : 
Bureau, 
stu- 


ch class Once 

h and there 

of the class 

de manage! 
howeves 

out theif 4 
n advance ` 





a 
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te 
“who has 


been selected for his tal- 
effective public speaking. 
t in training these 
ers will yield rich 


A week spen 


youthful speak 
Jividends. 
Fach term for an i 
the bank presents a program in 
the school assembly, thereby reach- 
ing every student. During these 
“thrift? was not men- 


entire week 


programs : 
tioned at all. The more appeal- 
ing term of “conservation was 


referred to. It was the staff's be- 
lief, however, that more business 
would be obtained if the program 
were pleasant. During the fall, 
1935 term the bank’s offering, 
which consisted. of songs and 
musical selections, a “March of 
Time” monologue in verse with 
musical accompaniment, and a 
brief two minute talk by a stu- 
dent on “Brother, can you spare 
a dime?” was well received. In 
the spring of 1936 a delightful 
skit filled with humor was pre- 
sented. The staff was proud to 
Eii i =. he annexites heatd 
World Dacen't ae to The 
ing” and a we You a Liv- 
© present ee that the skit 
i; €d in their assembly, 
Cveral thrift 
; contests 


dollars 
ave been offered 
sters are exhibited 


for first prize h 
€ winning po 








i a the -assembly 


‘rman of the committee | 
chat school’s foyer. 


Save all your 


As.a result of these 
“k has some one 


contests the ba for display. at 


hundred posters 
strategic places 1N 
ithe a assembly program. ch 
f outside ofacials, su 

presence oO 

as the promotion man 
Lincoln Savings , 
judges’ committee, has added to 
the. business aspect of the con- 
test. It is customary to select an 
outstanding art student as the 
bank art adviser. 

The English and Speech De- 
partments have assisted in promot- 
ing essay and speaking contests 
on thrift. The best essays are 
exhibited on the bulletin board 
and a résumé is published in the 
school paper. Awards to the suc- 
cessful contestants are made in 
the school assembly before the 
student body. Our publicity bu- 
reau derives some effective and 
original ideas from these contests. 

Dr. J. Herbert Low, former 
principal, wrote a bank song short- 
ly after his retirement. The music 
department has trained its or- 
chestra and vocal society to play 


and sing the selection which fol- j 


lows: 


d 


THE E. H. H. S. BANK SONG 
By J. Herbert Low 
“Bank, bank, bank, bank! 


be a oor pennies and you'll 
€ a rich man. 


Lots of folks a 


te doing it 
One can, lied 


` any- 
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A penny saved is a penny not 
spent. 


Money put at interest is money 


well spent. 


So howl every day as you swim 
in the tank, 


‘The more sense I have, the more 
cents I'll bank.’ ” 


“Thrift drives’ among the 
classes of a particular grade and 
later. a contest between grades, 
have been effective in increasing 
new accounts and the amount de. 
posited. These drives are preceded 
with proper notice in which class 
and grade spirit is appealed to. 
The drive continues for two 
weeks, during which frequent an- 
nouncements are published of the 


status of each class or grade. Stu- 


dents enjoy the publicity given to 
their deserving efforts. During 
assembly exercises a word of com- 
mendation is extended to the out- 
standing class and its representa- 
tive. In addition, the class has 
enjoyed the complimentary re- 
marks of the bank manager or 
director during a personal visit. 


THE BANK PAPER 


The bank, publishes each term 
its official organ called The Ex- 
chequer. A special staff for this 
purpose is recruited from among 
the literary lights of the school. 
An organization meeting takes 
place at the beginning of the 
term at which the editor 1s se- 
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The General Organization - of 
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the school promoted a mass dis. 
play of all club activities in which So 
the bank participated under the 


name of G. O. on Parade. The 


bank's exhibit, which received sec 
ond place in a field of more than 
sixty activities, consisted of a ‘col 
lection of rare and valuable coins 
estimated to be worth one thous i ; 


sand dollars, modern machines 
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used in banking, record books and. 
and attractive | 


banking material, one 
thrift posters, among which Cee 
an enormous one of a graduate; 
with cap and gown and the, | 

ank 
was in attendance at the PAA 
booth anxious to explain the op ne es 
tion of the system and to Be 
information. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITY 


sae 
The staff planned three 5 


p . o > a eaf. è 
activities during the Y in 


z mal party 
infor Pe the 
freshmen” 


first was an 
school from three to 
afternoon at which fe 


were served; e 
ty afto 


vided; and an opportuni 









socia 


F a 


$ 
t . 


the words f World War, dancing and the se- 


° d ‘ 
entertainment P E * large extent responsible for the 


| &0d fellowship and esprit de 


& the boys and girls to enjoy 
A h other's companionship in a. 
ea 


| way. Arrangements for this 
to the extent of selecting the 
refreshments, service, and program 


-of entertainment were entirely in 


ertak. $ he hands of a student committee. 


fy f 
pies. f 


As the twentieth anniversary of 
he founding of the bank ap- 
proached in March, 1936 the man- 


ager suggested that the occasion 


be fittingly commemorated. In 
accordance with her suggestion, a 


‘committee took care of all details 


and extended invitations to inter- 
ested faculty members and stu- 
dent officials to ‘attend the anni- 
versary event. A neighboring din- 
ing hall was engaged for an after- 
noon, where the. staff and its 
friends enjoyed the refreshments, 
the speeches of the principal and 
another teacher whose service in 
the school began in 1900 and 
who directed the bank during the 


lections of a school trio. 

The staff reserved a block of 
thitty tickets to attend as a group 
the dramatic society's play “Grow- 
‘ng Pains” at the local Academy 
of Music. To this school social 
sent, the boys and girls brought 

fir fair ladies or handsome es- 
Corts and took keen delight in this 


even} . . 
vening function and enjoyed 
Meeting one another's special 
friends. 


These opportunities to 
Come better acquainted were to 








corps that always prevailed among 
the staff, 


VISIT AND INSPECTION OF THE 
LINCOLN SAYINGS BANK 


The bank manager readily ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Lin- 
coln Savings Bank to show a select 
group of twenty-five students the 
details and operation of a busi- 
ness savings bank. ‘The visitors 
were treated to a talk on “Sav- 
ings Banks and their Origin and 
Purpose” by the manager, Mr. 
George Neumann. An explana- 
tion and demonstration of the 
school savings department and the 
regular savings department were 
given. The students showed deep 
interest when they inspected the 
vaults and observed the cash on 
hand. The huge fourteen ton 
safe door engaged their attention 
and afforded reflection on the dif- 
ficulties of  safe-crackers. Miss 
‘Borger, at the end of the tour, 
expressed the appreciation of the 
staff and said, “We have almost 
all these things in our school bank 
—except the money.” 


VISIT TO THE ANNEX 


The bank's board of strategy 
was disappointed because the ad- 
ministrative difficulties prevented 
the establishment of a branch in 
the annex. The manager felt that 
the annex provided a fertile field 
for thrift practice. In order to 
gain the good will and interest in 
the bank of the “freshies” who 
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would enter the main building the 


following term, it was decided to 


visit the annex during the last 
month of school and offer a pro- 
gram of entertainment. Mr. Elbert, 
teacher in charge of the annex, 


and. trustee of the school bank, í 


was most receptive to this plan. 
A period of forty-five minutes 
was provided during which the 
bank manager acted as master 
of ceremonies, She introduced the 
several members, who played sel- 
ections on the violin, piano, and 
trumpet; the cast in the skit 
“The World Doesn’t Owe You a 
Living”; the President of the 
G. O., Mr. Sydney Cahusac, who 
spoke humorously on “From 
Spain to Hollywood in Two Min- 
utes” and incidentally indicated 
the link between travel and sav- 
ings; and the director of the 
school bank who remarked about 
the esteem in which the bank held 
the annexites and extended a wel- 
come to them for a visit the fol- 
lowing term. Part. of the enthusi- 
asm of the second grade each suc- 
ceeding term is attributed to the 
interest the school bank has shown 
when these youngsters were “poor 
freshies”. 


RECOGNITION OF 
STUDENTS’ SERVICE 


While awards and medals may 
be considered insignificant and of 
minor importance by some, we 
know that the young people prize 
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manager of the bank after a 
service. Other staff workers X 
ceive a pin for a year’s R 
Testimonials are given to the ae 7, 
successful bank representatives t 
the form of a gift penc T 
every case of satisfactory 
notation of the kind of 
made on the student's 


‘Service 


permanent 


record, Throughout the term, ere B 
sonal letters written by the ‘faculty f 


director are sent to deserving stu- 
dents commending them for their 
valuable contribution in serving 
the students and the bank. To 


succeed in our work,:we have | 


Paes E 


* 
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found, depends upon a harmon 


ous relationship and a zeal for Oa 
Operation among the staf, hee 
class representatives, and the st  { 


d 
j 


dent body with its vast army fo i 
depositors. Our latest bank ea | 
ment shows that the school bank — 
has more than 3,500 depositors. | 


es 


with a balance of approximate oe 
$15,000 at the close of busin B 

arch 31, 1937. . 
et fee that the students derive ‘ 
more benefit from the school =i 
than the mere opportun” y a 
forming: the saving habit. aati 
180 students with an rege | 
each class share 4 aeie a A 
sibility for the safe aer nee 
funds and the rendering E ejoa ai 
ous and efficient service tO- 
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students. An opportunity akers, | f 
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vided talented artists, PF. 
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ublicity workers to use their 
talents in a practical business. The 
manager and the members of the 
bank staff are trained in respon- 
sibility and the management of a 
business enterprise, in honesty, ac- 


7 curacy, and dependability, as well 


as in the important art of “get- 


3 ting along with other people.” : 
service is. 


I cannot close this story of the 
bank’s development without ac- 
knowledging my debt to the staff 
and the young people with whom 
I have come in contact during my 


association with the school bank. 


Their genuine enthusiasm and 
whole-hearted interest in school 
and in life have been contagious. 
I don’t believe one can grow old 


ARGUMENTS FOR 


among such youthful sp i 
ideas are refreshing and novel, 
even to the extent of presenting 
a skit in each of the 180 class- 
rooms, and a parade of the bank 
staff with its posters at Ebbets 
Field, the local ball park. I was 
embarrased but once in the oper- 
ration of the bank. Amd that 
was when our expert salesman, 
Owen Pavitt, fresh from his 
triumph with the principal, turned 
on me and demanded, “Have you 
an account?” I reluctantly admit- 
ted my guilt and promised to re- 
form, immediately. 


JOSEPH C. DRISCOLL. 


Erasmus Hall High ‘School. 


MODIFYING THE 


REGENTS EXAMINATIONS 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Regents examinations are more 
frequently talked and thought 
about in connection with the 
teaching of the Social Studies than 


| "ny other topic. Like every other 


educational Practice, the Regents 
have their “pros” and “cons”. 
Since it is axiomatic that profes- 
‘tonal subject teacher Organizations 
should concern themselves primar- 
ily with questions of importance 
to their members, The Association 
of Teachers of the Social Studies 
deemed it advisable to devote its 





first general meeting held on Jan- . 


uary 16, 1937 to the subject of 
the Regents tests. 


I hope that the association will 
gtapple with this problem until 
some definite conclusions are ar- 
rived at. The symposium: at this 
meeting is only a first step. I 
am confident that a sufficient num- 
ber of our own members will 
volunteer their services as the 
speakers at this symposium have 
done, to render a contribution not 
Only to their colleagues in the 
Social Studies, but also to the 
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entire corps of high school teach- 
ers. No matter what the conclu- 
sion will be, they must lead to a 
better understanding, and, there- 


fore, an intelligent approach to 


the entire problem of Regents ex- 
aminations. : 


It is indeed a pleasure for me 
to express in the name of the 
Association of Teachers of Social 
Studies its appreciation for the. 
lucid presentation of their points 
of view by Dr. Herbert A. D. 
Donovan of Bayside High School, 
Mr. Samuel Steinberg of Tilden 
High School, and Mr. Samuel 
Wallach of Alexander Hamilton 
High School, whose papers are 
presented in this issue of HIGH 
PoINTs. I believe that our As- 
sociation should make an increas: 
ingly larger use of the great tal- 
ent within our own’ membership. 
Teachers will do well to accord 
the same recognition to their col- 


leagues that they do to those out- ` 


side their immediate ranks. 


To the editors of HicH POINTS 


I wish on behalf of the Associa- 


tion of Teachers of the Social 
Studies, to extend its gratitude for 
enabling it to bring to the atten- 
tion of the teaching staff the vari- 
ous points of view concerning the 
Regents examinations in the So- 
cial Studies. I trust that as the 
association progresses with its in- 
vestigation of this subject, the 
editors will see their way clear to 
allow it the use of HIGH POINTS 
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In my opinion, the 
purpose of testing is teaching, nop 
measurement. It is, therefore : E 
an instrument of better Eoo 
that I shall evaluate the Regents 33 
examination. a 
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the technical aspects of the exami. 1 
nation. As a matter of fact, as far 1 
as written examinations go, it is | 

r Ra EE l 


a pretty good one. Of course, it © 
doesn’t test the attitudes, abilities, A 
and interests that we ultimately 
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written test that does. My citi | 
cism, rather, will be confined to J 


A, 
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the examination as to a state-wide te? 


ds. 
‘a number of benefits. By means: — 


test. ae 
The Regents examination yiel 


of it the State obliges every com 
munity to equip its pup 
common denominator 0 
edge. (If rightly acquire 
knowledge is associated Ww! 
products that con 
citizenship. ) As 
rter of loc 4 
a the State has 4 Le sa 
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constitution with the joe ihe 
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definiteness and concreteness to. 


instruction. It creates a need for 
purposeful review at a time when 
there is generally a lag. Espe- 
cially salutary is this “regimenta- 
tion” in the case of the weak 
teacher. For want of a definite 
goal, our social studies classes too 
frequently become battle-grounds 
where hot air is the chief weapon 
used. Too little subject matter 
“to cover” is just as harmful as 
having too much “to cover”. The 
charge that the Regents examina- 
tion cramps the teacher’s style is, 
in my opinion, false. The wide 
choice permitted affords plenty of 
leeway. Teachers who get all 


worked up over “teaching for Re-, 


gents” are often the victims of 
their own anxiety psychoses. Oc- 
casionally, incompetence, not Re- 
gents, is at fault. Given non- 
Regents classes, these teachers, ob- 
livious of the ultimate objectives 
of secondary education, go on 
dishing out the same “tripe.” 
The Regents test is beneficial 
to the pupil. It incentivates learn- 
ing. It is sufficiently challenging 
to require effort to pass—a condi- 
tion which is becoming, alas, more 
and more rare. It 
ders respect for the 
Burnham in “ 
Says, 


engen- 
subject. 
x The Normal Mind” 
The zest in doing a task 
e highest attraction to chil- 
in a normal environment. 
Above everything else, they de- 
light in doing something that is 
Serious, just as they see adults 


ren 
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working at their daily tasks. ei 
can develop an interest 10 te 
a job as a real job should 
done.” Incidentally, Regents tests 
benefit the pupil in another way. 
It provides the pupil seeking to 
go to college with a strong enter- 
ing wedge. ‘This is especially im- 
portant at time when subjective 
restrictions are on the increase. 
Now to present the other side 
of the picture. I believe there 
is a weakness that inheres in the 
system of state-wide Regents ex- 
aminations that cancels all the 
good points discussed previously. 
It springs from the fact that New 
York City as a sociological organ- 
ism is a very different thing from 
Glen Falls, Ithaca or Buffalo, let 
alone Herkimer, Austerlitz or 
Malone. This difference has sig- 
nificant implications for the test- 
ing program and for the instruc- 
tional process of which it is a 
part. It means, for one, syllabus 
revision. Up to now the Regents 
examination has been a deterrent 
against real revision and experi- 
mentation. Local committees 


_ Charged with the task of drawing 


up new syllabi have always been 
concerned over the Regents ex- 
amination. “Will this course of 
study prepare pupils for Regents?" 
was an eternal question with 
them. I know; I was a member 
of one of these committees. The 
same question has plagued super- 
visors and teachers when th 

were confronted with the problem 
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of adoption. You will admit that’ 
considerations such as these are 
harmful to true experimentation.1 
The problem that remains then js: 
What system of examinations can 
be instituted which will retain the 
benefits derived from Regents and 
at the same time remove its limit- 
ations? My answer is a system 
of city-wide uniform examinations. 
It is to operate on the following 
principles: 

(1) Tests-are to be drawn u 
by committees appointed by the 
High School Division. These 
committees are to be composed of 
teachers and chairmen. 

(2) The scope of the tests 


f 





“On February 9, 1937, the papers 
announced the following: “The State 
Examinations Board of the 
Department has decided that the State 
examinations be not used in such a 
manner as to interfere in any way with 
the development of experimental in- 
structional materials for pupils of su- 
perior ability or. for pupils of lower 
mental level.” This removes my main 
objection to the present system of Re- 
gents’ examifiations- 


Tr 


The problem of Regents ex- 
aminations is certainly a timely 
one. For a long time we have 
been concerned about our testing 
program. I am certain that as 
I generalize about their defects 
every one of you will be able 
to supply innumerable specific ex- 
amples to bear out my charges. 
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should be based on g. 
syllabi and on whateves , 
mental syllabi’ the High. 
Division approves of. ra 

(3) Tests are to be sabe 
to the State Board for apa 


Of committees must he co 





of an experimental school ` shou], 
be taken into consideration, a 

I realize what the dangers ‘ar 
of my proposal. A rigid “system 
of city-wide examinations may 
under certain ~ conditions, becom 





perimental teaching than ‘are the 


present Regents examinations. It J|. 


would be a case of the cure being — 
worse than the disease. However, 
it’ would be a situation always — 


tae 


within our control. Eternal vigil- ee UE 


ance would, in this instance, have. S 
to be the price of liberty. = 

SAMUEL STEINBERG = 
Samuel J. Tilden High School | | 


It might be wise in begi ERa A 
a presentation such E iosi 
remember that our P? ; e 
and principles of aE A 
undergone profound ¢ 2 A Bit: 
recent years. In order round, ae 
the subject on a common oe iene 
we must agree to accept roni tte 
portant fact of change. <o ee ae 
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e pphasis on subject. matter as a 
le 

E, disciplin 

atten 


e we have shifted our 
tion to the individual and 
his growth. In setting up our 
educational aims we are placing 
nd more stress upon the 
inculcation of attitudes and ideals, 
A development of habits of criti- 


f- “cal thinking, historical - minded- 


ness and research, as well as the 
acquisition of factual material. 
We are aiming’ at the creation 
of worthy citizens, not specialists 


in history or economics. Our sub- 


ject matter becomes a means to 


an end, not an end in itself. Fur- 
ther, we must be aware of the 
fact that a changing school popu- 
lation means that thousands of 
pupils will never attend college 
and that the influence of. college 
requirements must be conditioned 
by the needs of students who will 
enter the world of work directly 
from our classrooms. 


‘I should like to say at the out- 
-set that my discussion will be 


limited to the city of New York 
only. Arguments advanced for 
the need of uniform examinations 
upstate may or may not be ac- 
curate. I do not Propose to con- 
sider them in the short time. at 
my disposal, Also, I feel that 
One who points out the ‘defects 
in the system of Regents exam- 
‘Nations cannot be expected in a 
very limited time to submit a 
Perfect substitute. That particu- 


lar aspect of the problem is one 
Which educators,. administrators 





à / 
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and teachers must face. 


That is 
a task which we, collectively, = 
our committees and professiona 
organizations must assume. 

A. technical analysis of Regents 
examinations shows that they are 
subject to’the three major weak- 
nesses of most written tests. In 
the first place, they are not valid.. 
They fail to measure those things 
they purport to measure. A 


: grade on a Regents examination 


may indicate the degree of mem- 
orization of factual material, or 
of definitions, or even of simple 
relationships. It does not show 
the more important attainments 
which we describe in our aims as 
attitudes, ideals, and desirable 
civic action. In the second place, 
the Regents examinations are not 
reliable. Numerous studies have 
been made which show the dis- 
crepancies in grades given to iden- 
tical papers. by different teachers 
or by the same teacher at different 
times. Finally, Regents tests are 
not objective since the personal 
bias of the scorer is of tremendous 
influence in grading papers. 
These criticisms, however, : ap- 
ply in varying degree to all writ- 
ten examinations and since we 
are discussing the Regents tests 
only, I intend to elaborate upon 
those defects which are peculiarly 
characteristic of Regents examina- 
tions. Because they are uniform, 
state-wide tests, and because so 
sy importance is attached to 
sm the Regents examinations 
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What an amazingly important : 


position Regents examinations 
have attained in our scheme of 
secondary education! Pupils are 
passed in their studies, graduated 
from school, rewarded with 
medals and scholarships, admitted 
to college; teachers are given rat- 
ings in results obtained, special 
honors classes, and other privi- 
leges; schools maintain a reputa- 
tion for scholarship—all this on 
the basis of Regents examination 
grades. No wonder, then, that 
a question booklet containing the 
examinatión papers of the past 
few years should supplant the 
syllabus as an indication of the 
work to be accomplished. Regents 


marks have come to mean too- 


much to pupils and teachers to 
permit of any waste of time on 
material or activities’ which do 
not appear on examinations or 
which cannot be measured by 
them. Unfortunately, the Regents 
tests not only give rise to an 
emphasis on those things which 
are most easily measured, at the 
expense of objectives which. are 
often more valuable, but they also 
tend to perpetuate this treatment 
of the curriculum. ‘Teachers hesi- 
tate to change the course of study 
to meet the needs, interests, and 
abilities of pupils, the special con- 
ditions in a community, events of 
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Mnemonic devices of all 
tated notes, review books ‘and 
question books, coachin g sessions 
during class and after school— 
these become the methods and 
tools of teaching for weeks be- 


fore the examination. Very few | 


th 





teachers dare to experiment witi 
VES 


know that Regents tests will be 
the criterion of success. 


The effects on pupils are most a 
Their sense of values ae 
is completely distorted. For them 


the aim in education is the pass- 
ing of examinations by any means 
whatever. 
and colleges have so impress 
on them the terrible importe : 
of Regents examinations, ie 
nervous and physical strain k E 
accompanies the examination F 


s 
i i e test ! 
riod is terrific. Once th d, the 


i | e 
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: a 
processes of forgetting a vil 


harm- 
urally 
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as rapid as they —— 
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ful notions result quite 
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Teachers and parents 
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© ` the creation of non- 


condemn. Cramming, cheating, 
bluing—almost any action can be 


bosti fed in a pupil's mind on the 


basis of the serious consequences 


of failure or low grades in Re- 


a Teachers also feel the effects of 
k ‘Regents examinations. The con- 


scientious teacher is certainly not 
gratified by the limitations im- 


F posed upon him by a state-wide 
examination system. 


h 
quently he finds that the quality 
of his work is judged by the ac- 


È complishments of his pupils on 


the examination. And being prac- 


fe tical, he forgets for a time his fine 
} plans for adapting the curriculum 


to pupils and conditions, for using 
visual aids, for trying out a dozen 
new schemes. Quite realistically 
he surveys the past Regents ex- 
 aminations in order to create his 
syllabus. Then he divides this 
‘material over the time he has and 
adapts as his methods those de- 


= Vices which will pass the greatest 


percentage of students. A disgrace- 
ful state of affairs, one which 
‘he detests. But then there’s the 
law of competition. Mr. Blank, 
next door, also has a Regents class 
and his pupils always do remark- 
ably well. How else will his 
Supervisor rate his work than by 
fesults on this most important of 
*Xaminations? Another interes 
effet of Regents 
With which we ate 


ting 
examinations 

acquainted js 
Regents Classes 


for pupils who are weak in. the 





f particular subject. 


Very, fre- 





Certain schools 
pride themselves on their fine pa 
ord in Regents results—the p A 
sumption being, of course, a 
these high marks indicate Ë : 
able attitudes, ideals, habits, ao 
those other traits of personality 
which we now realize are more 
important than knowledge alone. 
Can it be that these examinations 


‘have attained such significance that 


school administrators as well as 
pupils make them the aim of edu- 
cation? 

In conclusion, I should like to 
consider very briefly the arguments 
raised in defense of the Regents 

examinations and the improvements 
proposed by those who see certain 
weaknesses, but feel that the ad- 
vantages obtained merit the reten- 
tion of Regents tests after certain 
reforms have been made. 


The first argument in defense 
of Regents examinations is that 
they raise the standards of work, 
New York City has the largest 
school system in the country. Cer- 
tainly its teaching staff has been 
very carefully selected on the basis 
of training and ability. In addi- 
tion to these fine teachers, we have 
a supervisory staff capable of set- 
ting really intelligent standards for 
their own schools and capable also 
of helping their teachers to attain 
these standards. The defense is 
even weaker when examined more 
closely. First, because the imposi- 
tion of uniformity does not raise 
Standards everywhere., Standards 
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should vary f e; to place 
and for different school popula- 
tions. And, most important, no 
examination system can “make” a 
good teacher. And in the final 
analysis, standards of teaching de- 
pend on the teaching staff. Forty- 
six of the forty-eight states main- 
tain educational systems without 
uniform, state-wide tests. 

Another argument is that the 

Regents provide an incentive to 
pupils and teachers, They are an 
incentive to do the wrong kind of 
things and, also, they are the 
wrong kind of incentive. Incen- 
tives should arise from an interest 
in the subject on the part of the 
pupil and an interest in the pupil 
on the part of the teacher. Fear 
of an examination is certainly not 
the kind of motivation we would 
boast about. What are the goals 
toward which the Regents are an 
incentive? I need not repeat the 
undesirable effects on the objec- 
tives of pupils and teachers brought 
about by the Regents. 

The arguments that Regents ex- 
aminations provide a proper cri- 
terion for measuring the effective- 
ness of teachers is entirely errone- 
ous. These tests make good teach- 
ing difficult, and encourage bad 
methods and the wrong kind of 
supervision. The more significance 
attached to the Regents tests as a 
rating criterion, the more the 
teacher will set them up as his 


goal. 


Many will say that we need 
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. e Bo S en ers AN 
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posed. Upon analysis one finds, f 


that the major criticisms remain. ; a 
The uniformity imposed by a 2 
state-wide examination system an" 
the tremendous importance pai A 
tached to Regents examination WI ; 
continue to result in bad ef Sea S 
on pupils, teachers, anc g ti 
and methods. | 
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RETAIN THE REGENTS EXAMINATIONS IN 
SUBSTANTIALLY THEIR PRESENT FORM — 


In discussing this topic, obvious- 
ly interesting and timely, I wish 


to say in the beginning that I am 


basing my remarks upon (a) the 
Social Studies only; (b) the senior 
high schools only; and (c) the 
average of the Regents questions 
—not the best of them, or the 
worst, those that have occasional- 
ly brought forth lively protests. 
When I started to organize my 
thoughts on this subject, I found 
no difficulty at all in assembling 
quite a few valid arguments to 
support the belief that the Re- 
gents, despite their traditional un- 
popularity in certain quarters and 
for certain obvious reasons, still 
perform a valuable service, and 
one that can not easily be dupli- 
cated by any other practicable 
agency. Among the foremost at- 
guments that have occurred to me 
aS supporting this view are these: 
1. The prestige of ‘the Regents 
of the State of New York is de. 
eco high, and such prestige, 
m- vital to those presenting 
edentials, would probably be very 
difficult to replace for a long time 
by local certification. 
2. If the State Department of 
Education is to continue to have 
“Charge of the disbursement of 


money to high schools, it should 
logically have the authority to 
measure the results of the instruc- 
tion in such schools, according to 
its own standards, 


3. The Regents examinations 


tend to preserve a minimum stand- 


ard of accomplishment for the 


pupils in all schools of the state. 
It may be said that this helps the 
weaker schools, at the expense of 
the stronger. Well, for that mat- 
ter, there are various grades of 
accomplishment among our city 
schools. Probably, if the Regents 


were abolished, the discrepancies © 


would grow more decided, to the 
injury of many pupils who are 
unfortunately placed through geo- 
gtaphical accident. 

4. No normal pupil, regular in 
attendance and codperative in at- 
titude, has a legitimate excuse for 
“failing” in Regents examinations. 
The wide range of subject matter, 


variety in type and expression of | 


questions, the extensive choice of- 
fered, arid, finally, the liberality 
—not to say charity—of judgment 
exercised by the markers, give 
more than ample opportunity to 
all such pupils to win the desired 
rating. If the opposite objection 
be raised—that unworthy ones 
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often pass—the answer is, that 


one of the penalties we pay for 

democracy in education is that 
standards are levelled down. 

5. The Regents examinations 
have proved themselves flexible 
and responsive to the expression 
of changing objectives of Social 
Studies courses and newer tech- 
niques of questioning to a reason- 
able degree—as much as can fair. 
ly be expected. E.g, on the Janu- 
ary, 1935, American History paper 
a question was included which 
tested the pupils’ power of deduc- 
tion based on given data, , 

6. The Board of Regents has 
exhibited open-mindedness in in- 
viting and accepting criticism, The 
privilege thus extended has not 
been taken advantage of, in the 
proper spirit and to the proper 


- 


degree. 


7. The “sampling” of answer 


papers by the Regents—i.e, the 
practice of selecting certain quotas 
_ from certain schools for re-mark- 
ing—is fair, and not excessive. 
The results are usually corrobora- 
tive of good work, and are not 
burdensome to any one school or 
department—except for cause. — 
8. Regents examinations give 
_ better opportunity for supervision. 
Chairmen are more likely to inves- 
tigate and to detect errors in Re- 
gents than they would be in de- 
partmental examinations. 

9. Regents examinations tend to 
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_tude of individual units, too un- 
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‘the mark. Certain topic a 
Results of the Industria] Re a 
tion—are stressed so often. he 
Regents that teachers who hays 
tendency to ramble and orate K 2 
entertain their classes with travel 
ogues, still feel some necessity toe 
let the class do some: work one i9 
those topics, at least. | | 

10. Regents examinations are 
the lesser evil of two. If abol- 
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even to be fair. ‘Teachers in other 


jurisdictions—e.g, New Jersey— 
often would prefer our system. 


11. Most of the alleged weak- g p 
nesses of these examinations fe 


; in’, a 
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a í 4 SCHOOLS 
THE HOOK-UP OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


~ WITH AMERICA'S TOWN MEETING 
OF THE AIR* 


One of the most forward-look- 
ing experiments in the field of 
social studies in the senior high 
schools in New York City during 
the. past year has been the collab- 


oration among the League for’ 


Political Education, the. National 
Broadcasting Company and about 
thirty of our senior high schools 
in connection with the program 
known as “America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air.” The inception 
-of the experiment was largely the 
work of Dr. Michael Levine of 
New Utrecht High School. He 
noticed that there were often some 
empty seats at Town Hall when 
the program was broadcast. Ac- 
cordingly, he asked Mr. Leon 
Levine, the program’ director of 


America’s Town M 
Air, 


allow 


regarding the possibility of 
` ng a limited number of 
Senior high school students to be 
admitted by ticket to the broad- 


quest was granted. 
: en he approached the | High 
chool Division of the Board of 

Ucation relative to Official per- 


*See “Radio and Educatj 

uc bo 
Renjamin Rosenthal, on fd sank a: 
1957 "a HIGH POINTS for September, 


eeting of the - 


mission for the distribution of 
the tickets to high school sentors 
and the utilization of the programs 
for high school instruction in sO- 
cial studies. 


Frankly, some of the authorities . 
regarding 


were quite skeptical 
the possibilities of such a link— 
or, shall we say, adopted a scien- 


- tific attitude of reserved judgment. 


However, they asked Dr. Levine 
to consult the Social Studies Coun- 
cil of which the writer was then 
the chairman, for its advice. We 
decided to recommend that the 
project be given-a trial, at least 
for the balance of the term, for 
a limited number of pupils in as 
many schools as wished to join. 
To this the High School Division 
gave its approval. In a limited 
way, Mr. Sidney Barnett of Rich- 
mond Hill High School and Dr, 
Levine had already tried taking 
pupils to the broadcasts; they were 
doing essentially what we had in 
mind on a larger scale. Dr. 


tying Out the Project 
d them to the chia} 
Ocial studies, Official 


and presente 
men of şs 
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permission was then g 
experiment. 


The general plan was that any 
social studies department that vol- 
unteered to enter the project might 
send from some senior class two 
pupils each week to the broadcast 
of America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, provided the Social 
Studies Council was notified. Mr. 
Leon Levine supplied the neces- 
sary tickets. The classes from 
which the pupils came were en- 
couraged to devote some class time 
to a report of the delegates who 
had attended the broadcast and to 
a discussion by the class as a 
whole. The classes-were urged to 
listen in to that part of the pro- 
gram that is sent over the air. 


A committee of teachers in 
which Dr. Levine of New 
Utrecht, Mr. Barnett of Richmond 
Hill, Mr. Benjamin Rosenthal, 


then of Haaren and now of the ` 


High School of Music and- Art, 
and Miss Helen Hunt Smith of 
Theodore Roosevelt were the 
moving spirits, prepared questions 
each week for class work based 
on the prospective broadcasts. An 
effort was made through the ques- 
tions to ascertain the effect of the 
broadcasts in changing the atti- 
tudes of pupils. Of the work of 
this committee, Mr. Rosenthal has 
treated in another article. 


The pupils who attended the 
broadcasts were permitted to ask 
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of them met the distino 


: er- 
‘and ninety and in eight oa F) 










questions from the floot | 
. Ei ~ut 

the warming up period ‘before s] 
. pe ALLE 
speeches went on the air. {Sone 
baie." vme 


b 
g 


154 


Nguished 

speakers, a 

We were interested in 
ing the experiment, 

Barnett made a study 


ee 
evaluat. 
Of the ef. 


fects upon the attitudes of “the a a 
students. On behalf of the Socal i 
Studies Council, I 


prepared a 


questionnaire: with the approval 
of Dr. Tildsley, which ‘was sen 


to the schools that ‘participated, — 3 


The following is a digest of the 


replies to the questionnaire. 4 


1. Question: How many of the ‘ 
broadcasts did student repre 


T. 

CN ast 
e Sra 
a ot: 


W al ry Q: 
s ~ ° A AN ‘> 
sentatives from your class Dy 


b 
y 
9 
tsa @ 


attend ? 


Twenty-eight schools that had Be 
Of » theses 


participated reported. ae 
two had sent delegates to OS™ 
broadcasts, three to seven, seven wi 
to six, five to five, five to foul, — 
three to three, one to two 2 
schools to only one of the 
casts. 


age 
2. Question: What pres 8 
of the rest of the ¢ f 
the average, listened c 
broadcasts? 


In four schools less 
percent listened. In aie the | 
the percentage was — iyo 
and sixty, in seven betw© 
























nd two ZA . 
broad- f 


ss OD TE) 










E entage was between ninety and 
A BR hundred. One school was 
doubtful. 


3, Question: Did you have’ the 
delegates report’ back to the 


class? ) 
Twenty-five reported that the 


delegates reported to the class, two 
that they did not and one that 


they did some of the time. 
i 4. Question: Was the class that. 


was in the project a, class 
in American History or in 
Economics ? 


r 


Twenty-six. were classes 1n 


American History, nine in econom- 


ics, three were clubs and one was 
a combination class. 


5. Question: Were the reports 


of the representatives valu- 
able? 


‘ 


Twenty said the reports were of 
Value to the class, five were doubt- 


ful of their value and two thought 
they were of no value. 


6. Question: How many dis- 
cussions did you have fol- 
lowing the broadcasts? 


ari, of the schools had seven 
‘cussions, eight had Six, six had 


five, f 
m — had four and five, and 


7. Question: 
the discuss 
age? 


How long were 
10ns on the aver- 





: Seven reported th 


tude was little. 


at they had 


a in 
used the entire period rete 
the broadcast, for discussion p 
used about three-quarters 


period, ten about one-half of the 


i i nd in two 
period, six a quarter @ 


the practice varied. | 
8. Question: Did your school 
attempt an assembly on the 

Town Hall Meeting plan? 


Five schools reported that they 
had assemblies that followed the 
general plan used at Town Hall 
in the broadcasts. The project at 
New Utrecht was quite ambitious. 
It was broadcast. Among the 
officials. who attended was Dr. 
John S. Roberts, -the Associate Su- 
perintendent in charge of high 
schools. | 

9. Question: To what extent do 

you think the attitudes of 
pupils were changed by the 
broadcasts ? 


Two reported the attitudes of 


pupils were changed very much | 


by the programs. Thirteen thought 
there was a moderate change. 
Seven though the change of atti- 
Six were doubt- 
ful. ‘Three noted that there had 
been changes from a doubtful at- 
titude on the part of pupils re- 
garding some of the questions, to 
positive opinions. 
10. Question: To what extent 
were the preliminary ques- 
tions helpful? 
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Nine schools found “them very 

-~ helpful and thirteen moderately 

so. One said the questions had 

been of little use, one was 

doubtful and two had not used 
them at all. 


11. Question: Was the time at 
which the broadcasts were 
held (9:30 to 10:30 P. M.) 
a serious objection? 


Eleven schools thought that the 
time element was not objection- 
able. However, sixteen schools 
found that the time was bad. This 
was especially true of girls’ schools 
and of schools in outlying regions 
such as Staten Island. However, 
the national character of the broad- 
cast precluded its being put at 
any other hour since an earlier 
hour here would have meant too 


early an hour on the Pacific coast. i 


12. Question: Would you be in 
favor of continuing the 
project? ’ 


Twenty-three schools voted to 
go on with the project. Two 
said they would like to do so if 
some changes of detail were made. 
Two voted to discontinue the ex- 
periment, 


The reasons given for desiring 
to have the experiment continued 
were various. Eleven schools 
thought that the project stimulated 
the interest of pupils in questions 

of the day. Four found that it 
promoted discussion of these prob- 
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of the plan. 
that the project had caused parents i i 


lems by pupils. Six reported th A 
the. programs furnished = e 
foundation for. further consid K 
tion of the problems. Fou; scoala 
said that the programs ie 
the judgment of pupils With fe oem 
gard to present problems parti ail i 
larly. Eight thought that the ft 
fact that the students were ‘ine Sa | 
terested in the programs was suf. A 
ficient reason for the continuance 
One ‘school noted — 


to become more interested in: the 
school. Three said it was fine 
for the pupils because they heard 
divergent points of view. Three 
schools believed that the project 
turned pupils to the more serious 
radio programs and away from ae | 
the less educational programs. = | 
One thought that there was merit — Sp 


r 
o 


in that the relations with the 
broadcasting company and - hed F 
League for Political Education i q 
caused them to become more i oH 
terested in the schools. Six hose oR 
that it was of great value to E ie | 
pupils to see outstanding P SH | 
sonalities. } | ia | 
posed 


` 


The two schools that k we. 
continuing the project ae da Me 
their principal alec ie | 
there was too much cia ia 


| 
used. 


ols 

Although nineteen 5 2 Kit 
found the handling of the en 

of the project was sati torte 

five thought it was unsatis raa 

Four of the five said they odie 
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-to come several times. 


' of these had a tendency to make 
_ .. Nuisances of themselves 









the subjects: of the program, three 
objected because they were ar 
given more tickets and four wante 
less attitude tests. Ka 
There were some other criticisms 
of . the experiment. One person 
complained that some of the 
“Names” did not talk to the ques- 
tion at the broadcasts. Another 
said that the moderator had made 
fun of the pupils’ questions. , An- 
other wanted a summary of the 
devices used in various schools 
supplied to all. ae 
The program director of the 
broadcasts noted that too often 
schools allowed the same pupils 
A few. 


when- 
ever they got the floor, by repeat- 


| edly asking the same questions 


without tegard to the subject -of 
discussion. Some of the pupils 


A id 0 et that 
seemed inclined {0 ae 
they were present as guests. 


Some of us felt that both 
regular audience and the students 
at times showed very poor mannefs 
in booing speakers with whom 
they disagreed. 


As a result of the overwhelm- 
ing vote of the schools that par- 
ticipated, the Social Studies Coun- 
cil recommended that the project 
be continued. Since the studies 
made by Mr. Barnett indicated 
that the programs had an effect 
on pupils’ attitudes and since his 
studies agreed with the judgment 
of most of the participating teach- 
ers, we decided that there was no 
further need for elaborate studies 
of the effect of the broadcasts for 
a time. Accordingly, we have 
used less class time in recent 


weeks. The pupils continue as 
enthusiastic as ever. 


CONSOLIDAT 
ED REPORT ON QUESTIONNAIRE ON BROADCAST-PROJECT 


1. How man 
attend? 


No. of Broadcasts 


% of Schools : : : 3 
2. What 
Percent 
broadcast? SS Of the rest of the class on th 
19% 41 
10-19% 40-49 
2 x 2 
0-29% 1 50-59% 
30-39% 60-69% 
: 70-79% 


- Did you have delegates , 


Yes 25 
o 2 
r, Some 1 


(pron 
$ 





€Port back to 


y of the i 
e broadcasts did Student representatives from. your class 


a 3 ge 4 
> 3 1 2 


: Ts 4 
2 

l doubtful 
Class ? 
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10. 


ii. 


12. 


13, 


14. 


15. 
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. Was it a class in 





American History s 


Economics 
Club 3 
Combination Class 1 

. Were such reports valuable? 
Yes 20 
No 2 
Doubtful 5 


ican History or Economics? 


How many discussions did you have following broadcasts? 


No. of Discussions S T- GS., 4 
No. of Schools a 8° 6 4 


How long were the discussions on the average 


If your answer to question 12 is Yes, give briefly your reasons. 
Heard divergent points O 
Parents intereste 
Turned pupils to seriou 
rograms A 
See researc personalities 
Pupils made aware O 
problems 


Stimulated interest of pupils 11 
Promoted discussion 
Good foundation work 
Developed judgment 
Pupils were interested 
Get others interested in 
schools , 1 
Great possibilities of radio 1 


o Aa A 


If your answer to question 12 is No, give bri 
Too much class time used 


Was the handling of the routine satisfactory ? 
Yes 19 
No 5 


3 21 a 


x 2 | 
a 


f view 


S radio 


f present-day 


efly your reasons. 


6a 
2 


All period 7 One-quarter of a period 
Three-quarters of a' period 3 Varied i 
One-half period 10 Ri 
. Did your school attempt an assembly on the Town Hall Meeting Plan? ` 
Yes 5 | 
No 23 ; 
. To what extent do you think attitudes of pupils were changed by the | 
broadcasts ? hin: a 
Much 2 Doubtful GE 
Moderately 13 Change from doubtful to` 
Little a positive Yes or No 
To what extent were the preliminary questions helpful? i 
Much 9 Doubtful 1 
Moderately 13 Not used 2, 
Little . 1 
Was the time at which the broadcasts were held a serious objection? 
Yes 16 
No 11 4 
Would you be in-favor of continuing the project? 
Yes 23 
No . 2 
Yes if changes are made 2 


“HAW 


1 








Lali a 





16. If your answer to gestion 15 is No, what objections have you.to offer? 


Too little advance notice 4 
Need more tickets 3 
Give less attitude tests 4 


17. Other criticisms: 


Moderator poked fun at pupils’ questions 
Too much time taken jin class by discussion 
Some of the “Names” did not talk to the point 


A summary of devices used should be provided 


MARTIN WILSON. 
Social Studies Council. 


HIGH POINTS 


A FOLLOW-UP OF 
RECENT GRADUATES 


Year after year, hundreds of our 
students are graduated. Many of 
them go into business, others fol- 
low trades or take additional train- 
ing courses, and still others go to 
college. The school becomes so 
absorbed in its present students 
that seldom does it learn much 
about its former graduates unless 
they are either outstanding suc- 
cesses or glaring failures. 

In the editorial-columns of the 
September, 1936, issue of the 
“Business Education World’, the 
suggestion was made to follow up 
the “Class of 1936 in Abstentia’”’. 
As grade adviser and supervisor 
of the school’s placement bureau, 
in addition to my views as a teach- 
er of commercial subjects, I felt 
this to be a worthy project. After 
the names and addresses of both 
general and commercial graduates 
were obtained, plans for a follow- 
up were started. 





A . questionnaire was used as 
the medium for contact with the ' 
graduates. The purpose of this 
questionnaire was to learn what 
the graduates were doing, how 
many of them had found their 
high school training of definite 
value in obtaining and holding 
positions, how they obtained their 
first job, how many had continued 
with advanced study; how many 
had felt the need for more train- 
ing, and if they had found the 
high school course helpful, what 
subjects in school had aided them 
most. It was hoped that a frank 
inspection of the accomplishments 
of this class would suggest im- 
provements in the course of study 
now offered, particularly in the 
commercial department. 

The questionnaire method of 
correspondence proved to be the 
means -that best afforded an o 
portunity to follow up both gen- 
eral and commercial graduates of 
the “Class of 1936 in Absentia’’, 
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Jt consisted of eighte qu 
tions, with many subheads. Our 
acting principal, Mr. H. Norman 
Ford, who was very much inter- 
ested in the possibilities of such 
a survey, gave his full approval 
and coöperation. Mimeographed 
sheets were sent out to 200 grad- 
uates, with a stamped and self- 
addressed return envelope. One 
hundred questionnaires were re- 
turned. 

In reporting the results, only 
the questions most pertinent to the 
guidance of students are given 
here. | 


I. What was the source of 
your first position? 


Recommendation of school ..........15 
_ Aid of friend or relative.............25 
Employment agency senais LO 
Personal application in answer 
to an advertisement ..........s.-. PE. 
Personal application (no adver- 
tisement) amec BOs 
Other SOurceS aera nnnenscsenenvoseneennnsnvsesorce 5 
No position obtained yet... 25 


Il. Did you study in’ other 
schools after graduation? 


More than fifty students — 


had taken more advanced 
training in other insti- 

s tutions. 
II. What are your duties? 
Shipping merere , 


Bookkeeping memene - 
Stenographer-typist _cmvocesosecsssnsrssssotstt A 
Selling nmnseerenrveernerennenrnnenrerene š - 
Sales research seer - 
Quoting stock mememe é 
Marking goods wen - 
Mimeographing sene” —— 






. Transfer stock | 














Messenger-runner ....... 5 aai . : 
Inspector onain a ay i 
Telephone’ simati Rie: 
Typewriting monni. Ee 
Filia mea e a A nel 
Deckhand sie Ey 
a Mailing, iisa SatY ‘ae 
Ordering imamai VM z: 
Stenciling NINE E 


LALALE iLL LLL t ttt TT b LLETTTPTTS 
LLETZ ETET * LLETY 
d LLET 


Receptionist Hanada aR 
Clerical duties... T 


LLLI itt TTT yey 
LEET 


pansfer $tock suunis ee 
IV. In your work, what com- 
mercial subjects do you use 


most? ; 
Typewriting A E BE ome 257 
Shorthand E E OETA 
Commercial mathematics “102% 
BUN en ame 107 
Secretarial Study ..nssmssnnmnn g-ia 
Bookkeeping isiin LiT 
Business training SARS 5i ie 
Mimeographing TAME a aaa a 
Business English MEEA a : Er 
Commercial geography „s. Zi ie us 


np. 2 do FP 
SAR zs 
Par Se sad 


V. What other school subjects o 
would have helped you tO ` i 


do better work? 


= $ Bt: oy j 


Salesmanship `e * e 
Stenography see 3 
Typewriting see ni 
Adding machines eon of 
Business arithmetic 777" 3 
Telephone piethods see ; 
Switchboard rnin 
Advertising aomnoannnnn a : 
Biology el pi 
VI. Has lack of training eS , | 
| btaining 2 P° | 
vented your O Le | 
sition? If so, what tyP 
training? $ | | 
Typewriting so TT “a 
Office machines vere p e 
Shorthand ne ie i 


oe 
pees» 
aagonensoooeatt?? 
gacevert? 


Meeting people 








Dictaphone: sionas 3 
Accoustiae sikini TIEN a ae sA 
Piling pieniniai 2 
Se hD d oann ABE 5 


VIL. In the light of your ex- 


perience since graduation, 
how do you think our 
course for. secretarial stu- 
dents could be improved? 


More advanced typewriting and — 


dJonbāñd .pusiiimsinsiannama 25 
Meeting people erreccsesssssssesenanemeusen 29 
Offce machines nsssssisrureserressrsnsrss 21 
Filing and indexing „a 16 
Financial accounts .s...sessssesssrosonssssseeses 12 


Personal services for employer... 9 
Typing manuscripts and reports 8 
Interviewing prospective employ- ` 


OLS MEAE I 6 
Telegrams and cablegrams............' 5 
More business English and spell- 

T E T m_ 5 
Making pay rolls ..ssssssevssssseosssornsseee- A 
Editorial duties .eseosssssssoesnscssseeeenreemaen A 
Use of the slide rulle......... cn . 3 


VIII. As a result of your experi- 
ence since graduation, what 
kind of work do you pre- 


fer? 
Arenan na 5 
a, a Ce 20 
Receptionist .scssssesrressorrsesovnreerorterereesnnse 8 
NGS: aaa 8 
po ae ero AE EE A E ET 15 
IONS IOE EE AE 3 
General a noa 6 
Telephone Operator sssr 5 
Teacher ccsssscccssnwseseesesvosansocentessessssanssssoesevesve 5 
Bank Messenger sses 4 
Patrolman seenen VEENI 3 
Aviation WOIK seese 3 
Machines „n pettersen 3 | 
Mechanic cssusesssssseeeseernernnteerseeaeenenaansene 3 
Electrical engineer seseeeeene=n „4 
Cahier coercion A 2 
Policeman meenutas 1 





In answer to the question, 
“Who is your present employer?” 
the replies indicate that most, of 
our former students enter large 
business concerns, insurance com- 
panies, banks, and shipping com- 
panies. 

The answers to the question, 
“How long did you remain in your 
first position?” show that a com- 
paratively large number are still 
working in their first position. Of . 
course, some have left their first | 
job for various reasons: greater 
opportunties elsewhere, more in- 
teresting work, better salary. Never- 
theless, there were more holding 
their first job than those who had 
changed. 

Our survey reveals that the great 
majority of our graduates have 
made successful use of their high 
school training. Our conclusions, 
drawn from the answers to the 
questionnaire, are: 

1. The majority of graduates 
are willing to codperate with their 
school in reporting on what they 
have been doing since graduation. 
(A great many graduates of the 
general course are unable to an- 
swer the questionnaire completely, 
as they are at present attending 
college, or are unemployed.) 

2. The graduates find their 
high school training valuable in 
obtaining and holding jobs. 

3. Most of the graduates feel 
the need of additional training in 
advanced commercial subjects, They 
are attempting to satisfy this need ` 
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by attending night — school, busi- 
ness school, or college. 

4. The tabulated returns show 
a definite desire for more knowl- 
edge of office machines and their 
operation, more experience in meet- 
ing and handling people tactful- 
ly, additional training in business 
English and salesmanship, and 
more skill in conducting an inter- 
view for a job and in following 
up interviews. 

5. The answers regarding 


sources of first positions, show 


that the following three means 
are used most: Aid of a friend 
or relative, recommendation of -the 


high school, employment agencies, 


A vocational guidance bureau in 
the high school, staffed by ex- 
perts in this field, can accomplish 
a great deal if it will follow up 
the progress of graduates in the 
business world. Valuable data can 
be accumulated for the use and 
guidance of students who are fac- 
ing problems of future employ- 
ment. 

GENE D. BOLLER. 
Tottenville High School. 


ART SERVICE AT BAYSIDE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


At Bayside High School we have 
an art service club which serves 
a double purpose. It is a social 
gtoup and a service squad. Un- 
like most school clubs, it holds 
its meetings within school hours, 
meeting during the seventh period. 
It elects its own officers, and when- 
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there is a diversity of op 
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ever any question arises in wht 
decision is made by voti 
liamentary manner, 
The aim of the club is 
service to the faculty, cleri 
and to various school activitie 


ig , s by 
ma ng posters, notices, signs, : 
rit. 

charts or cartoons for the Schoo] 


paper. The work is entirely vol- 
untary. Students who have /ar 


tering, give up ‘a study period to 
do this service. . 
is conducted virtually as a class 
except for the fact that discipline 


is not strictly enforced, the mem: 


a 


bers of the group receive’ only 
service credit. ae 


The requests that come to out | 
att service club are varied, and ‘Sor 


are assigned to different students 


according to their ability. There 


tO givers 
cal staff ie 


z 
ep 
ae 
Nes 
> 


“4° . \ “any A ) ; 
ability in art, principally in let- 
No scholastic _ 
credit is given them. Although it — 
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. e SrA 
are occasions when most of the — 


group work on the same’ problem 


such as filling a request for 4 


dozen posters for biology 


. su 
meeting, or a swim por Ks te 
s ou 
student wor 
a case, each is varie- 


own layout, so that there ! phi 
ty in the result. There are “king 
too, when each papih ® Yee 
on an entirely different p"° ae 
Some of the work done by 


club ak 


this term jis listed below. 


13 Biology club posters 
70 G. O. signs i 
6 Baysider signs 


cons FOL. | af 
2 large thermometer Sea es S 


G. O. 9x15 


i 






12 swim meet nil | 


134 place cards for College 
Night , 
37 pennants for College Night 
6 large posters for , Flower 
Show 
Signs for library 
Signs for clubs M 
Signs for the swimming 
pool. 


These boys and girls work hard, 
but they enjoy their work for 
many reasons, among them being 
chat they are free to talk while 
they work; secondly, that they can 
see their work around the build- 
ing; and lastly, that they are giv- 
ing their time and effort with no 
recompense, but delight in their 
common endeavor to create some- 
thing pleasureable to the eye. 
ANNA C. BUTLER. 

Bayside High School. 





A BULLETIN ON BULLETIN ` 
BOARDS | 


Most teachers admit that’ bulletin 
boards play an ineffective role in 
Classroom instruction. Usually only 
a few students post clippings and 
Pictures for the benefit of their 
, More curious fellows. In addition, 
Some teachers use the board for 
displaying projects and model an- 
Swers, Then, periodically the board 
is plucked of its plumage and 
Space made for new pictures and 
Newspaper items. If this type of 
bulletin board were removed, few 


= Students would feel any loss, or 





with my own, 


hear any grinding in the peda- 
gogical machine. 

A little reflection showed me 
that the reason why my board 
wasn’t doing a good job was be- 
cause I hadn't clarified in my Own 


‘mind exactly what I expected from 


it. It had served as a decorative 
appendage because no specific plan 
had been formulated to make it 
function as an effective teaching 
tool. | , 

Why have a bulletin board? An 
effective board enriches the class- 
work, develops a spirit of help- 
fulness in the pupils, stimulates 
reading and constructive projects, 
and aids routine. 

Analysis showed a number of 
reasons why my board wasn't per- 
forming these functions.. They 
were: (1) No special time was 
provided for its use. (2) It was 
not used steadily as an integral 
part of classroom instruction. (3) 
The nature of the material posted 
gave it only a limited appeal. (4) 
No opportunity was provided for 
students to detach material for 
more detailed examination. (5) 
No specific incentives had been 
provided for its utilization. 

The next step was to devise a 
concrete program to eliminate these 
causes of failure. With the stu- 
dents’ aid, I worked out a reme- 
dial program. Their suggestions 
showed that their analysis agreed 


They advised that 
the class be allowed to detach 


material from the board for more 
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detailed home stud the time 
be set aside during class periods 
for the study of bulletin board 
material, and that a method be 
devised for calling the class’s at- 
tention to unusually interesting ma- 
terial. Utilizing these suggestions, 
I tried to plan a program which 
would pump vitality into what had 
been a rather lifeless decoration. 

I hoped to transform the bul- 
letin board into a circulating libra- 
ry which would have a rapid turn- 
over of materials. A librarian was 
appointed for each class, whose 
job was to call attention to par- 
ticularly interesting items, to ar- 
range for special displays, to help 
me keep the board looking pre- 
sentable, and to do the manual 
work of tacking, signpainting, and 
so forth. To spur the circulation 
of material, a concession was made 
to extrinsic rewards. When stu- 
dents posted or studied material 
they were given an Opportunity to 
enter their names on an appro- 
priate “extra credit” form which 
was tacked to the board. Thus, 
when student X wanted to post an 
article he numbered it, entered his 
name on a list of contributors, 
and noted the number of his arti- 
_ cle. When a student wanted to 
study some material at home, he 
detached it and entered his name 
and the number of the article de- 
tached. In this way, when an 
atticle illustrated a point under 
discussion, I could easily locate 
both the students who had’ posted 
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it and those who had 
and they could be calle 
additional information, 
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portunity to utilize special kno a 
w oe = g 


edge motivated the collection ang 
study of illustrative material, vid 
in a week fifty students had postat E 
items and one hundred had read 4 
them. An active bulletin board of 
had started a train of beneficent. | 
causes and results. It had given A 


a moive for posting material, ss 
which resulted in better material | 


being posted, which meant that | 
the board would be used more, | 
which, in turn, gave a more power- 
ful motive for searching and post- 
ng, Eo o 
The bulletin board librarians 
helped the class in several ways. | 
First, they listed on the front board | ; 
the titles of unusually interesting > | 
articles. Also, after the assignment a: 
had been given, they listed pert: f 
nent material. At the end of the © i 
period some students would de a 
tach this material for home study. pS: d 
From time to time the librarians AEA 
would arrange special timely dis- 
plays such as “The Civil War 1 
Today's News” or “Recent Books 

on Napoleon”. 

The cartoon art ga 
ing of student-drawn caren he 
one of the term’s most a ot 
ing exhibits. The students di dae 
confine their cartoons tO ie 
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bject 
matter. 

One of the reasons why the stu- 
Jents hadn't used , the bulletin 
board was that no special time 
had been provided. Experience 
roved that the board could not 
expect more than ‘a cursory glance 


during the few minutes between 


periods. Why not devote some 
study periods to studying the bul- 
letin board material which the class 
had collected? This idea was put 
into effect. Dusing this type of 


` study period, materials passed from 


hand to hand, with students taking 
notes on interesting items. Next 
day this study served as the basis 
for an enlivening discussion. Time 
and again materials studied dur- 
ing these periods were used later 
in the term. ‘Thus, enrichment 
material enlightened the whole lad- 
der rather than a single rung. 
The following bulletin board 
assignment was found effective. 
The students were asked to pair 
off. Each. pair read and discussed 
an item on the board. Each mem- 
ber of the pair then explained the 
item to the class, described his 
Partner’s reaction to it and ex- 
plained . why he agreed or. dis- 
agreed. The class would take sides 
Or state its opinion. It was hoped 
that this practice would not only 
help develop the ability to under- 
Stand another’s point of view, but 


also, by giving an insight into 
thought processes, would destroy 


; E thar dogmatic self-righteousness 





' x in > Ag 3 y- ; 
which ascribes opposition tO maler 


olence. i 
Developing the bulletin board S 
fullest possibilities still remains a 
problem, but my students and I 
are conscious now that there 15 4 
bulletin board in the room, and 
that it is more than a depository 
for lacerated newsprint or a gather- 
ing place for the curious. The 
board speaks the language of the 
world, urging us always to/ climb 
out from between the covers of 
our text. A definite pedagogical 
program has given volume and 
command to that voice. 
IsADOR RUBIN. 

Erasmus Hall High School. 


A NEW APPROACH TO NUMERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY 


Our experience in the teaching 
of the unit of trigonometry as in- 
cluded.in the Ninth Year Algebra 
Course leads us to believe that the 
students lack the background for 
a true understanding. Whereas 
geometry should be the basis, such 
concepts are developed incidental- 
ly. We decided recently to lay 
greater stress on geometry, espe- 
cially on geometrical construction 
work, and to spread the unit over 
a longer period of time, introduc- 
ing the necessary geometric ideas 
much as we do in the beginning 
of our geometry course. A great 
deal of time is spent visualizing 
diagrams, estimating results, and 
understanding such terms as ad- . 
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jacent angle, included angle, op- 


posite angle, hypotenuse, ratio, 
proportion, similar triangles, con- 
gruent triangles, right angles, rec- 
tangles, etc. The pupils also be- 
-come skilled in handling geomet- 
tig tools and in the construction of 
geometric figures. 

During the first term, a purely 
geometric unit is introduced, with- 
out any reference to trigonometry. 
It consists of the construction of 
right angles and rectangles, and 
the measurement and construction 
of angles, using the compasses, 
ruler and protractor. Since many 
of our second term algebra pupils 
come from Junior High Schools, 
and have not had the preliminary 
training, we introduce the geome- 
try unit again at the beginning of 


our second term, this time in: 


greater detail and with greater pre- 
cision and direction, since. it forms 
an integral part of our trigonome- 
try unit. Our second term work 
is begun with angle measurement, 
and the construction of perpen- 
diculars, triangles, and rectangles, 
using ruler, protractor, compass 
and squared paper. : 
From this we proceed to scale 
drawing and finding sides of tri- 
angles by means of it. We do 
some actual measuring of heights, 
` using the right isosceles triangle, 
and other right triangles whose 
arms are in the ratio 2:1, 3:1, etc., 
with the pace or stride as a meas- 
ure of length. The need for more 
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accurate measurement intr 
to the use of the trig 
solutions. There is not 
new in this treatment, e 
the work is spread over a greater 
period of time. However, we fe A 
that we can afford the time, be 
cause of the satisfaction and u 
derstanding the pupil gets out of it = 
and the speed with which we can 
progress in other - topics, - since 
many fundamental notions about _ 
equations, proportions, problem _ 
reading, checking and estimation — 
of accuracy, have entered into this 


=i 
s 


unit of trigonometry. If necessary, 


we take less factoring and frac | 


tional work, to allow sufficient J- 


time for this unit of trigonometry. 


I think I can ‘give a clearer | 
idea of our method and procedure, — 
by submitting here some of out — i 
first nine lessons in second eal 
term algebra, together with some ae 
of the exercises on scale measure- q 
ment, used to supplement the text  § 
book exercises in the trigonometty . | 
section. Beginning with lesson 9, a 
we use the text book exercises x Eo 
much as possible, solving them 7 
scale measurement at this at 
and keeping them in a nate ee 
so that the results may be j 

. š ic solutions 
pared with trigonometri : 
later. a 


le, right 
e ang Es- 


: e 
Lesson 1: Meaning of angle, 
t 
gree, acu 
angle, obtuse angs: es. A EA 
timation of 298 ts Bee 





Lesson 2: 


Lesson 3: 


Lesson 4: 


Lesson 5: 


Lesson 6 





Measuring angles with 


a protractor, Making an 
angle of given measure 
with a protractor. 


Meaning of triangle, 


right triangle, rectangle. 


Estimation of lines, and 
measuring and laying 
off lines with ruler 
and compass. Con- 
struct rectangle with pro- 
tractor, given its length 
and width. 


Construct right angle 


with compass. Apply to — 


construction of right 
triangle, given its arms. 
Construct rectangle, 


given length and width. 


Naming parts of trian- 
gle A, B, C 4DE 
Construct triangle, given 
S. A. S. and A. S. A. 
Using protractor and 
ruler, measure the three 


remaining parts of the 
triangle, 


Copy a given angle with 
a compass. Copy a given 
triangle or one con- 
structed as in lesson 4, 
by the S. Ai S. method 
without protractor. Check 
resulting figure by meas- 
uring parts and compar- 
ing with given triangle, 
: Need of dr 
scale, 
and ph 
ing of 


. awing to 
in plans, maps 
otographs, Mean. 
ratio and propor- 


LUUL via 
angles. 
lengths to SCA | 
of notation 1” 59> é 
or 1:600. s 


Reduction OF 


Lesson 7: Construct to scale a ttt 
angle given 3 sides, and 
a rectangle given base 
and altitude. Find actual 
size of diagonal from 
scale. 


Lesson 8: Construct, 
triangle given S. A. S. 
‘and A. S. A. Find the 


remaining sides. 


Lesson 9: Construct to scale, using 

| a compass, a right trian- 
gle, given 2 arms, or 
hypotenuse and one arm. 
Find the other arm and 
acute angles. Check by 
using the Pythagorean 
Theorem. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXAMPLES 
IN M2 


1. Draw lines of the following 
lengths (a) 214" (b) 3%" (e) 
17%" (d) 2%” (e) 1 5/16" (£) 


2 3/16” (g) 3.4” (h) 4.2” (ì)- 


13/5” (j) 2 1/3” (k) 2 3/7”. 

2. Draw 5 lines of different 
lengths. Estimate theìr lengths. 
Check your estimate with a ruler, 

3. Without a ruler (use merely 
p straight edge) draw lines of the 
ollowing lengths (a) 2” (b) 3° 


<c) 4° (d) 2%" (e) 114°. Check 


your estimate with a ruler 
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4, Using the al e of 1”>250',, 
reduce to scale the following 
lengths (a) 100’ (b) 300’ (c) 
225’ (d) 175’ (e) 320 (f) 160' 
(g) 20’ (h) 83’ (i) 1.3 miles (j) 
21/3 miles. 

5. Repeat using the scale 1”> 
-20 yds., that is, repeat example 4. 

6. Repeat example 4 using the 
scale 1:500. | 

7. Repeat example 4 using the 
scale 1/400. 

8. (a) If 300’ is reduced by 
scale to 4”, to what will 500’ be 
reduced? (b) If 150 yds. is re- 
duced by scale to 8”, what length 
was reduced to 3”? (c) If 225’ 
is reduced to 214”, to what will 
475’ be reduced? (d) If 80’ is 
reduced to 3”, what length was 
reduced to 514”? 

9. Using a protractor construct 
the following angles:—(a) 40° 
(b) 35° (c) 68° (d) 82° (e) 
90° (f) 106° (g) 160°, (h) 130° 
(i) 1/3 of a right angle (j) 34 
of a right angle (k) 34 of a 
straight angle (1) 1.2 right an- 
gles. | 

Mary F. GORMAN. 
Franklin K. Lane High School. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY AT HAAREN 
HIGH SCHOOL* 


I have been asked to discuss 
Highway Safety and ‘what we are 
doing about it in Haaren- High 
Schoo]. It is necessary to state 





*An address at National Safety Coun- 
cil Convention, Panel on Safety Educa- 
tion in the Schools, April 14, 1937. 
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here that Highway Safety is Ss 
-Dut 


_ Sake E the phrase. This will be clearer 
pics. are 


Safety in the Home; Safety in the , 4 when I tell you that _out boys 
School; Safety in Shops. a come from poorer families, from 
in Industry; Safety in the s a Jower economic groups which do 
Safety in Recreation (incty et not own automobiles and do not 
gyms, playgrounds, hikin ng f uke trips week-ends, holidays, and 
camping, swimming and 2 ick E so forth. True, as I have indi- 
and Safety i wi ing), cated above, they do know the 
atety in Transportation: ang $ atte. “Sach 
a brief unit on First Aid pE ag automobile mechanic y: Suc 
it will be seen shail te : us; | things as grinding valves, valve 
part of the course is co ma timing and ignition timing, piston 
with Highway Safe KA p ‘ and ring fitting and clearance, fir- 
would like to point ia ik y ing orders, cams, cam shafts, gears, 
| at Our 
building is known as the Aviation saat kaga- ail oF ny a 
Annex; that is, the boys i aa study in shops quippe n? e 
he C ia ursue |. purpose, but they do not drive 
eir ae ae iy e ie of ce cars on the highway; they do not 
b JOE SSH ECS: US, ys i we -know from first hand experience, 
oys are more conversant with | as do the boys from rural and 
mechanics than is the average high =| suburban communities, the prob- 
school student, and they possess į lem of highway safety. Rather, 
a fairly good technical knowledge | the traffic problemi in the city, the 
of the mechanics, structure, on | aey prblem af the ‘pedesidians 
and working of the automobi TE. which we consider in the topic 
And they are familiar with the . 





safety procedures used in aviation, < | they know at first hand. And 
s jes 2 e vyer- . 

such as periodic inspection, o A while the problems are related and 

hauls, and other precautions have some things in common, the 

are routine in aviation. ee two are distinct problems as I see 

With this clearing of the Fa it. I feel that it is important to 


I believe we are ready to varie Point out this distinction at the 
in detail Highway Safety as 4 fP , outset, For I shall limit myself 







rse. = s 
in our Safety Education e "a to discussing Highway Safety, not 
I shall discuss thts oe safety in the city streets. 
pects; content and na enr ee respect to the content of 

With regard to one ad m ighway Safety, I shall not try 
point out that our stu J not | to indicate in detail the material 
New York City boys highway considered in our course. For, due 
therefore familiar with an ia to the method employed, and the 

J unders changes constantly going on in all 


safety as you an t 


aspects of the problem of high- 
i or ` 7 pen 
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Safety in the Street, is the one 


way safety, I never try to include 
exactly the same amount of ian- 
formation in the course for each 
class. Rather, let me sketch broad- 
ly the basic approach and indicate 
some aspects of the problem that 
will serve to illustrate the content 
of the topic Highway Safety. I 
like to think of it myself as the 
“3 E Plan” first used, I believe, in 
Milwaukee, and recently indorsed 
by the National Safety Council. 
The “3 E Plan” means, engineer- 
ing, law enforcement, and educa- 
tion. I know the trend to-day is 


‘to ‘teach driving where possible; 


or to teach facts of driving and 
car operation where actual driving 


‘is not possible. But actual driv- 


ing instruction under school aus- 
pices is not likely for most high 
schools; nor, is it, driving, the 
only factor in the problem of high- 
way safety. 

I know of no better epitome of 


the problem. By way of contrast, 


the New York police department 
featured the ‘3 C Plan”, care, cour- 
tesy, and common sense, but these 
do not reach the heart of the prob- 
lem at all. 

If we add to the “3 E” the fol- 
lowing statement (and to whom 
credit is due I don’t know), we 
will have my notion of the stress 
of Highway Safety; an 85 mile 
an hour car, 35 mile an hour road 
and a 25 mile an hour driver. 

Specifically some topics as the 
following are considered: 

1, Statistics and Highway Driv- 
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ing: Statement of the Problem 

—An attempt to develop at- 

titudes of safety, considera- 

tion for human life, law ob- 

servance, necessity for Safety. 

2. Periodic testing and inspection 
of cars. 


(The New York State legis- 
Jature turned this down last 
year. Our students discussed 
this plan, and I am sure that a. 
more enlightened future citi- 
zen will not accept it.) 

3. Better, more accurate, and 
scientific testing of operators 
for license to drive. 

4. Better, safer “fool proof 
roads”, (Excellent articles on 
new type roads, and other 
factors in Highway Safety ap- 
pear from time to time in the 

Sunday Times.) 

a. Problems of trucks and 
busses on our present 
roads. 

5. The problem of night driv- 
ing, head lights, road courtesy 
(dimming of lights), high- 
way lights obviating the need 
of powerful head lights (sodi- 
um vapor, mercury vapor 
lamps, etc.), fog penetrating 
lighting for head lights and 
highway, and the use of po- 
larizing lenses to take the 
‘glare out of night driving. 

6. Highway speed and safe brak- 
ing distances. 


7. Problem of law enforcement 
in ‘connection with highway 
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speed and other 
tions. 

-8. The use of governors, 
and cons, thereof. 


9. Streamlining, and the trade! E 
toward more and more speed, 


a A 
ee 
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ay 


tion from the auto 
` makers. 


away, “fixing” of tickets, etc. 


faulty mechanical conditions; 
rules of the road, left and 


right turns, passing on hills, 
or curves, hand signals, etc. - 
12. The necessity for education; — 
securing enlightened public _ 


opinion and a genuine safety 
consciousness; what to do as 
a good citizen, and how to §° 
about getting this safety pto- 
tection. 

(Of course this note ran 
through most of our topics an 
was considered in one way OF 
another with each topic. : The 
hazards or accident making 
factors, the remedy, correc- 
tion or prevention, and es 
application of this prevention: 
these were considered 19 ĉ 
the topics. 

Now, as to the method used. 
First, each aspect, each topic 4 
safety, was considered as ĉ pe 
lem. The problem-solving appro 
was used for each. The Pape 
five step method of reflective think 
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- ináples of problem solving to 
E each topic as â standard procedure; 
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> : a 4 - yentives. 
11. Various items of safe driv- 1 


ing, other than speed and 


Were required in writi 


was applied to each problem, 
of course, We did not tell this 
he pupil; we applied these 


| ye used the problem-solving pat- 


indicated the general 
and then the specific nature of 


= each problem. Pupils gathered data 


i , a : bearing on the problem. As men- 
10. “Holding court with the po- $ a tioned above, this included: what 
liceman”, paying him to pet | 


are the hazards, what are the pre- 
And thus our generali- 


` ations were formed: our hypoth- 
<. eses for each problem which if 
. applied, if practised, would result 
`. in fewer accidents. 


In' some cases, 
we could actually test, as in shop 


_ ot school safety (by reductions of 
| accidents), but this was obviously 
impossible in the case of highway | 


safety. The best we can hope for 
here, I believe, is an enlightened 
public opinion in the future, when 
and if our safety education courses 
are given generally in all secondary 
schools, and when and if they truly 
bear fruit, 

A second feature of the method 
used, was to make each topic a 
Project for those pupils electing 
t; a project to be done individ- 
“any or in groups: After two 
ae of discussion concerned 
Sue as a broad view of the 

(orientation), the topics 


es listed ; Pupils selected the 
Opic they wished to work on 


ates were assigned and report 
S 
ng. Biblio- 


&taphic aids. and other Material 
Ta als, 


` 





ore 


were furnished by the mee. 
Boys could take. more than O 

topic if they wished, or @ group 
could work on one topic. It is 
interesting to note in passing that 
the boys preferred to work by 
themselves ;—team work in the in- 
tellectual field is rather infrequent- 


< ly seen, at least in our school. I 


hope to see an improvement in 
the future. i 

And last, each recitation was 
really socialized. Each pupil pre- 


sented his report orally and acted » 


as the chairman of the discussion. 
His classmates could question him 
further or disagree with him. He 
conducted the recitation; proper 
decorum was soon in evidence; 
the teacher sat in the back of the 
room and participated merely as a 
member of the group, unless ap- 
pealed to to settle a problem. Of 
course, he took the class and de- 
veloped the topic further when 
necessary. 

= I would like to say here, that 
while the socialized recitation did 
not cover ground as quickly as the 
teacher could by the usual question 
and answer type of recitation, it 
was vastly superior in providing 
for genuine class participation in 
the discussion, for free expression 
of opinion, and for those aspects 
of the learning process called by 
Kilpatrick the “concomitant learn- 
ings”. Oftentimes a tangent was 
followed, brought on by the free 
discussion which would have been 
taboo in a regular lesson with a 
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ctive problem, a few well- library, “3s a project which will 


subje 


teacher in charge (if indeed it and ‘practices will help all of e a “now truths are worth repetition, stir their ardor. Each sponsor 
ever would have come up), and to do a better job, I am sure SA 1 poety should be read to gain a is to print and decorate his own 


I feel that the digression, was at 


least as important as the regular 
topic. 


selection. 

Among other devices to animate 
the lessons ‘are the chanting of 
ballads with suitable refrains, the 7 
dramatization of a poem to which 
the pupils may add a wealth of 
imaginative detail. In the study 
of lyrics, a vivid picture or emo- 
tional response should be sought 
in place of intellectual ‘insight. 
Analysis often destroys the single- 
ness of the impression; in compre- -_ 
hending the parts, the child loses 
his grasp on the whole. In the 
case of certain poems, such as 
“Ancient Mariner,” a study of the 
pictures and a proposed illustra- 
tion by the class, enliven the 
ordinary procedure., 





SAMUEL E. CANTOR. A 
Haaren High School, Aviation 3 
Annex. | 


4 full appreciation. But it should 
pe read, never declaimed. The 
beauty of the rhythm and the 
music of the words should never 
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Another feature of the project 
plan was that boys with an ability 
or a- willingness to make posters 
could elect to do this instead. 
Three posters were required; they 
had to deal with safety; they had 
to be accepted by the class, as 
significant safety poster material. 
This provided opportunity for dis- 
cussion by the class as to what 
constitutes an effective poster; and 
it furnished many posters around 
the school and helped campaign 
for safety among those students 
not taking the Safety Education 
Course at that time. We also 
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HOW TO n d so as to obscure the 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 10 ENTHUS p” aan the poem. Theodore 
TIC APPRECIATION OF POETRY A d vai: + suggests that the reader, 
In my opinion there ate four s pausing slightly at the end of each 
| line, yet retaining the same pitch - 

of voice, will obtain the best ef- 

fects. Moreover the usual intro- 
ductions are more stimulating if the 
poems selected have stories behind 
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fundamental questions which are — 4 
at the root of this problem. These) 4 
concern (1) the teacher—his abil a : 
ities, sympathies and methods, Q)4 | 
the quality, quantity and variety ze | 
of the poetry itself, and (3) the a z them, e.g., Coleridge and “Kubla 
writing of poetry with a twofold | ~ Khan,” Poe and “The Raven.” 

purpose, as a means of spontane- TEI The second question is this: 
ous self-expression and as a valu- T what quantity, quality, and variety 
able aid in poetic appreciation; | of poetry are desirable?’ To my 
and lastly, the use of formal tech- mind the first and most vital step 
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secured literature, posters, and films 
for use in the course and in the 
school program from various or- 
ganizations interested in safety, 
e.g., National Safety Council, New 
York Police Department, AAAs 
Metropolitan Life, and other in- 
surance companies. 

We ran a safety assembly which 
included the community singing of 
safety songs, some films on safety 
and an outside speaker. 

That is what we have done thus 
far. We expect to improve as 
time goes on, for New York City 
will soon have a course of study 
in safety education for all the high 
schools and thus for all students; 
and interchange of ideas, opinions, 
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nique and in particular its effet 


upon the students’ enthusiasm. 
In the consideration of the first 
question the character of the teach- 
er is of primary importance. He 
must be a sincere lover of poetry, 
and must possess the sympathy, 
understanding and tact to elicit the 
proper response from the varied 
types under his care. He must 
know when to praise, when to 
correct and when to preserve ĉ 
discreet silence; he must realize 
that poetic, expression is spontane- 
ous and supplies a natural need, 
not of the instructor, but of the 
il himself. 
g” T presentation of poetry» 
which for the most part is @ 





in the climb to a full appreciation 


is the child’s exposure to good . 


poetry of infinite variety. The 
teacher will arouse more easily 
the zeal of the novice if he be- 
Zins with narrative or humorous 
Poems and, if possible, poems re- 
lated to their experience. Poems, 
Which appeal to the rhythmic 
sense, inherent in every individual, 
also provide a fine starting point. 
So far as is feasible, the children 
Should iselect the poems to be 
Studied: and should cull selections 
from the current magazines and 
the public library, to be read to 
the class. A class anthology, 
Compiled with discrimination by 
the pupils and added to the school 


i ; 
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The third question involves the 
writing of poetry by the children. 
I realize fully that less than one 
child in a thousand is a poet, but 
all without exception should at- 
tempt to write poems. In the 
effort to write will come the real- 
ization of the difficulties attendent 
thereto and therefore a more 
genuine appreciation will result, 
The more they write, the more 
they will be interested in what 
others write. Poetry is naturally 
in children, but few, indeed, can 
make its inspiration articulate, 

Every child tastes a sweet JOY 
in creating something, The 
teacher should impress on him the 
fact that a great poem like a 
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great picture is a work of art. child fumble and be vivid, tha = conclusion it must be clearly ers of most trigonometry me 
| Ws B In t ood that” the ‘response, es- books, 
eck BH ndess 


He should destroy the impression, to interfere too soon and. ch Tat, 

so prevalent in children, especially the inspirational flow, It might A aly in the writing of poetry, What can the teacher of ig 

boys, that poets are long-haired be mentioned ‘that the ability mo E A Jefinable and difficult to as- onometry do, then, to bridge the 
| Viv ae js 1 


eccentrics or emasculated individ- the teacher to write poetry can be moreover, that it is im- gap that has unnecessarily existed 


a : and, À i nuer 
uals. A short talk about Joyce a powerful stimulant to the chid S g ‘ble to infuse everyone: with between his subject and secondary 
Kilmer or Alan Seeger, should am poss 


It brings poetry within his own ae Ps deep love of poetry. But if school physics? ae can ~~ ha 
effectively remove this inhibition experience and close to the realm e o ei rinciples stated peren ae np ep pii jn l Í Ti in 
from the child's mind. ` of possibility. | a CA ; : A a I feel that the maximum emphasis S ‘ton 7 any sim- 

There is no specific time and -> To make the work purposeful A i + benefit will result, at the ne pecan a i ou be per- 
assuredly, no certain method for to the child, the following rewards . a i allowing for need of variance ple Ts E ir empii 
stirring the urge to write. Steep or goals can be displayed in tempt- eo on i slow of sub-normal classes. formes Kair to a tuning 
the children in poetry and, when ing fashion: t SA I wish to reiterate the of attaching r i in lightly 
you feel the moment is propiti- a eS a e e T 


class poetry maga- $ And finally, ; f 
zine, publication in the school Ñ. ital factors in the arousing ot — erpendicular to 
ous, ask or suggest that they write. ‘ily ee : oe ea Po tion over a 
Never require them to do so, for’ eat ee all 

















paper, amateur sections of daily - 3 ‘appreciation of poetry—namely— 
papers, „bulletin board displays. | 4 full and varied exposure to its 
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i ; o ei „covered glass surface 1s S 4 

then creating becomes mere drudg- Moreover class portraits, valen- | —multitudinous suns, the writing of . a aan to the physics 4 
cry. TÉ the class has a period de- tines, G.O. slogans, seasonal greet: | poetry as an aid toward that goal SOMIY OF does it not just as 
voted to. the writing of poetry, ings and autographs may serve to | -and the skill. of the teacher in stude i belong in the trigonom- 4 
motivate by correlation with litera- inspire additional efforts. Needless | protecting, from the blight of a Be a y > ‘There is also the simi- 3 
ture, the “Odyssey” or “Ivanhoe,” to say, this work of creation de- | formal technique, inadvisedly used, etry classé with a pendulum. 4 
for example; or ask them to add a mands the utmost of sympathy and | a very fragile and perishable lar experiment d's ‘helio cy 
fourth stanza to “Cargoes,” or let understanding from the teacher. -f flower. In a like manner, = a a | i 
them express something vital in The fourth principle to be dis- 7 f JoHN LEE MURPHY. spring, held ~ o adea ak thè 3 
aee ei x cc Before . cussed is primarily a negative one., F | - P. S. 136, Brooklyn. vibrating nee acre along at 2- a 
the actual writing, ease the way. Formal methods, memorization, €x-  } other end, is drawn direction 3 
with preliminary work in vocabu- haustive analysis, and the intellec- THE SINE FUNCTION IN NATURE constant speed again re kei e : 
e . e . ° 1 F, 

lary, particularly the forming of tualizing of poetry dampen the - | When Gallileo looked into his perpendicular to k kae ates i 
images. Show them that poetry ardor of the children and quench — oA telescope for a confirmation of the vibration, the weig aap in 3 
is really image-making. Have the poetic spark before it can be p ; eet, © Copernican theory of the solar to describe a sinusoidal oe pa : 
them express ordinary objects in kindled to flame. It makes Poe 74 System, he found it in the simple These three simple re at 
a new and vivid way. And if, a job, and a tedious, detesta 3 | harmonic motion (the physical constitute applications © Sat 3 
after all your effort, some fail to one. It kills the bud before oe ee Counterpart of the sine function) function to sound, a Inci A 
make the attempt, do not force ever has a chance to a, a af described by the satellites of Jupi- movement, and elasticity. d T 3 
them in any way. Suggest the is true that formalism has a pi | ter. Thus he revolutionized man’s dentally, the curve obtain y % 
writing of stories, anecdotes, crit- in the teaching of poetry, but ay i, idea of his world. That the sine projecting the helix on a plane $ 
icisms or dialogues or perhaps the at the proper time—when 3 p a function has application in the passing through or parallel w the E 
illustration of a poem. love of poetry has arisen 1 1 ee Physical world, compared with axis of the helix, is also sinusoidal. | 4 
This cardinal precept must be heart of the child, and he 3 which the solution of triangles are $ 


An application to electricity may 
be seen in the motion of a gal- 
vanometer needle with the gal- 


rn 
held in mind. It is safer to let ready and even eager to, i 
the imaginative expression of a more of such a fascinating mistress. 


telatively trivial, has long been 
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ple” interest to trigonome 


vanometer attached to a simp es 


generator. In order to show that 


the galvanometer needle, when the- 


armature is rotated with constant 
speed, has exactly the same mo- 


_ tion as the pendulum, the two 


motions may be superimposed and 


synchronized by adjusting either - 
_ the speed of the armature or the 
- length of the pendulum. 


A crude but perhaps instructive 
device for drawing a part of a 
sine curve consists of the follow 
ing: : , 

A bar is allowed to swing with 
0, a point near one end as a fixed 
center, with a pin, P, attached 
anywhere along the length of the 
bar. 
pin with a weight, W, at the 
other end of the string. A piece 
of chalk, c, or a pencil, is at- 
tached to the string at a con- 
venient distance, between the pin 
and the weight. 


board as the bar swings around 
at the same time, care being taken’ 
to maintain the vertical position 
of the string. The proof that the 
line traced out by the chalk is 
indeed a sine curve is left to the 
reader. 

A device for drawing combina- 
tions of sine and cosine curves is 
described in an article by R. C. 
Colwell in the December, 1936 
issue of School Science and Mathe- 
matics, Dayton C. Miller's book, 
“The Science of Musical Sound,” 
contains, among other things of 
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A string is fastened to the 


The chalk is 
-pressed lightly against the black- 


oa tty te hee 
descriptions of devices A Hal 


hot given but may easj! 
plied by the reader. 
interest in this connecti 


Proof that the path of 
on the circumference o 


which the mathematics 


calculus are reached. 


Out of the wealth of applica- = | 
tions of the sine function to’the f 
physical world only a few have — f 
been cited. But enough it is hoped 


to show the possibility of having 
students appreciate its importance 
in the interpretation of vartous 
kinds of periodic phenomena. 


ABRAHAM M. GINSBURG. 


Williamsburg Vocational - High 


School. 


WEBS TO CATCH FLIES 


After reading about that gol 
age of American literary bisto 
that Mr. Van Wyck Brooks wit 
a scholar’s nostalgic affection e- 
scribes in “The Flowering of New 


den 


igg- 9 eo 


y be sup. 
Of Special 


any point 
f a circle 
revolving within a circle twice the. SS 
diameter of the smaller one isa 
straight line, involves only a -= 
knowledge of plane geometry and. 1 
radian measure. Here, by' the way, e i | 
is one use for radian measure Be 
student 
ordinarily learns in his trigonome- 
try. course, but does not actually 
use until analytic geometry and 


hypocycloid of two cusps. Ther i aj 
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4 gngland’, we, who are school A 


teachers, must pause in envy, to 
exclaim: “That was an age for 
teachers!” .The need for foster- 
ding in schools was unneces- 
sary. Students did not need peda- 
gogical introduction to the classics 
but pursued them for their own 
private pleasure. Not only scholars 
like Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
who, at the time of his graduation 
read French, Spanish, Italian, Latin 
and Greek, and later acquired 
German, Portuguese, Hebrew and 
Swedish; like Theodore Parker 
who read Dutch, Danish, Russian, 
Coptic, Chaldaic, Arabic, Ethiopic 
and was found by one of his 
friends deep in a grammar of 
Mpongwe; but common laborers, 
like Elihu Burrett, a blacksmith 
who kept a Greek grammar in the 
crown of his hat and made a ver- 
sion of Longfellow in Sanskrit, 
were typical figures of the time. 
Mill girls of New England wrote 
poems, subscribed to the British 
reviews, knew “Paradise Lost” 
by heart and talked about Word- 
Sworth, Coleridge and Macaulay 
in the intervals of changing bob- 
bins on the looms. 

That was an atmosphere to in- 
cubate titans and they appeared— 
Longfellow, Emerson, Thoreau. It 
was a period of great mental ac- 
tivity and reading which charac- 
terized all levels of society. 

No one will deny that the 
twentieth century is a period equal. 


ing rea 


~ 


bw A a 





ly active in literary production and 3 
appreciation. But our mill girls ee 
do not know “Paradise Lost’ . For 


that matter, neither do our stu- 
dents. Unlike the New England- 
ers of a previous century who were 
not diverted from serious pursuits 
by the movies, the radio, baseball, 
and so forth, our generation has 


grown soft by too much entertain- 


ment. Their reading has yielded 
to the softening process also. 
Oh, for some mill girls in our 


-classes who subscribe to British 


reviews! How many high school 
students of their own volition 
make the acquaintance of our qual- 
ity magazines and reviews? 

This term, in a desperate effort 
not to neglect this field of read- 
ing any longer, I decided to do 
something about it. I realized 
that it would be impossible to 
ask the classes to subscribe to the 
periodicals. Too many of the stu- 
dents are financially incapable of 
undertaking this. It was impos- 
sible to depend upon contributions 
from home as too many come 
from homes that have no stimulus 
toward reading, and it was this 
very inertia that I aimed to com- 
bat. Some, I discovered, do not 
even have access to a good daily 
newspaper. 

My problem was finally solved 
by the school librarian who kindly 
offered to send me the back num- 
bers of the magazines on file, 
provided I would notify her one 
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day ahead of the time I intendec 


that in using back numbers’ I was 
defeating the purpose of ‘periodical 


reading, which should feature re- 


cency. That is all very well if 
one has the means, but I think 
I have made clear my obstacles. 
Besides, the fiftieth anniversary edi- 
tion of Scribner's magazine clearly 


showed that a good article or short. 


story can stand the test of time. 
Some articles do not date because 
the issue may not be settled at the 
time of reading, e.g. Housing, 
Education, and so forth. 

The greater worry than that of 
obtaining recent magazines was that 
of getting back the same numbers 
that were distributed and in the 
same condition. For this reason 
it was important to arrange for a 
routine distribution and collection. 

This experiment in- magazine 
reading I undertook in four 
seventh term English classes. I 
arranged to use the magazines on 
the unprepared day for five weeks. 
The magazines I brought to class 
were the Atlantic, Harper’s, Forum, 
Scribner’s, Current History, and 
Fiction Parade. There were enough 
of each magazine to distribute a 
different one to each row in the 
class. By the end of five weeks 
each row had read all five. 

Of course the ideal procedure 
would be to put the magazines on 
the teacher’s desk and count on 
the students to do the rest, but 
in some classes the periodicals 


TA 


zip might do a jig and no ‘on 
to use them. It may be objected 


terial for discourse at social. gath- 
erings. I pointed out that read- i 
ing magazines would also: en- — 


. each. 


(ls SAE 
touch them. In fact, one ae | 
a tabloid fan, felt that I was Eo 
ing out the class to culture. 3 E a 
complained that no other teach x 
made her classes read magazines. 
I explained to him as well ata 
the class that many of them would am 
never go on to college and would 


reading. I told them thata maga. . 
zine would give them timely eae = 


lighten them on topics in English 
and History that would help them 
in the Regents examinations. These 
arguments and a few others finally 
converted many to the refined | 
pages of the Atlantic. pee 

The first lesson was an orienta- 
tion lesson. Be 
tion was directed to the table of — 


contents and they were asked to = | 
note the types of writing to be Z 
how | 


found in a magazine, €g- 


tO- ae 
many essays, how many short sto” | 


ries, how many articles, 
cted 


columns. Then they were instruct 
in methods of citing a magazine 
article, that is, to note the name 
of the magazine, month, year, VO 5 
ume number, title of article, autho’ 
page. They were told that j A 
week they would be given * ea | 
ferent magazine and would ate 
to read at least one article 

In order to avoid the surrept 
tious slipping in of sf 


or zi 
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f histor zi 
of the magazine, or the idling of 
5 ihe time away, I required a writ- . 


i Ti summary was due and checked 


S by 
i: E Jesson. 


The students’ atten, - f 








_ > Pearance. 
eee. ki -Willing to circulate constantly and 


mo 






y book between i 


1e covers 


ummary of the article read. 


me on the following magazine 
This meant that the stu- 
Jent had no time to waste in the 


5 classroom if he had to read an 


: Eo arize it. If the 
need a current guide to ; tio o g article and summari: 
| SC reading was not finished in class, 


he had to finish the reading on his 
own time in the library. Thus 
surreptitious dawdling was elimi- 
nated. 

The writing of the summary 
gave the student practice in get- 


; a ting at the core of the article, and 


gave him valuable drill in précis 
work of the sort he is called to do 
in the Regents’ examination. While 
the student was writing the sum- 
mary of the article in hand, I had 
an opportunity to check on his 
summary of the previous week. It 
also gave me an opportunity to 
check on the type of reading he 
was choosing this week. 

At the beginning of the project, 
I instructed the students to vary 
their reading. If they chose a 
light article one week, they would 
have to pick more substantial fare 
the next. This was to discourage 
the lazy reading of the short-story 
addicts who protested at reading 
articles on current political or eco- 
„nomic significance. In this check- 
up I noted also citations and ap- 
Unless the teacher is 





supervise closely, this project is a 


failure as students will only re- 

peat and fix certain errors. that- 
should be anticipated and pre- 

vented. Even after a thorough les- 

son on citing their bibliography, 

there will be many errors to point 

out and correct. 

During these lessons 1 left a 
large dictionary on my desk and 
invited students to use it freely. 
It was a great satisfaction to see 
them take advantage of the op- 


portunity. I advised them to em- 


ploy the new word in the sum- 
mary and to underline it for future 
reference. 

At the beginning of the project, 
‘I had informed the students that 
the material they were accumulat- 
ing during this five week period . 
would be used as the basis for an 
oral report. They might, there- 
fore, if they chose, unify their 
reading around a specific topic 
(e.g. the Supreme Court contro- 
versy was the subject of the mo- 
ment) or they could vary it. The 
oral report was to be in the form 
of a comparative study of the five 
magazines centering around this 
question: “To which magazine 
would you send your subscription? 
Why?” 

This comparison was to take 
into account a study of the con- 
tent, policy and appearance of the 
Magazines. If none of the maga- 
zines appealed to them I warned 
them that they would have to give 
a more profound reason than the 
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usual “I was boted” because: 
pointed out that people often read 
for information, not for amuse- 
ment, anf EA 

If the project was successful, 
_ and it was more successful than 
I had a right to hope, I must 
admit that like the wily spider, 
I spun a web to catch my flies. 
I declared that all students who 
completed the written and oral re- 
ports would have the work count 
as a book report. Out of the four 
classes, only two reports were not 
accepted. All my unwary flies 
had stepped into my parlor and 
the librarian tells me that several 


came after class to read other mag- 
azines, 


It is difficult to measure the 
actual values derived from an un- 
dertaking of. the sort. If one has 
a conscience, one feels better (even 
if they don’t)’ at knowing that 
they are doing reading that is 
Supervised and guided. One has 
an Opportunity occasionally for re- 
medial reading, as in the course 
of a lesson of this sort I discov- 
ered that the reason one boy was 
failing was his inability to read. 
There is an opportunity also to 
put into active use the dictionary 
to which we give lip service but 
rarely find time to employ in class. 
It furnishes us food for the oral 
periods in English. But the chief 
virtue in this project lies in intro- 
ducing adolescents to magazines 
they would ‘not choose ordinarily. 
It may be a case of bringing the 
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A NEW DEAL FOR STUDENTS OF = 





‘mountain’ to Mohamet- 
3 


least we know that We a p 


bati te con 
tributing toward that provi a 
for leisure time ‘that wil] so laras 


ly occupy their adulthood. X 
SARAH THORWALD STIEGLITZ. i. s 
Thomas Jefferson High Schoo 4 


A NEW AND COMPLETE IND 
OF HIGH POINTS 


` ig i : o a 
There has been. prepared a f. 
complete cross-referenced index of i 
HicH Points, Volumes I-XVII, 
1919-1936, which consists of 179 
pages of topical listings by years 
or volumes. 2 

To each ‘school will be distrib- 
uted, in- October, a limited num- 
ber of copies of this index and to al 
libraries that receive the publica- : H 4 
tion one copy will be sent. Any “fe 


eae) Te 
-of our readers who desire a copy | 
and who are unable to obtain one: f- 


in their school, may secure one by ai | 
addressing the editor at 500 Park i 


a 
Avenue, Manhattan. MEE 
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STENOGRAPHY a R 
Is the fact that stenography re-". is . 
mains in the lowest bracket of a 
“percentage passing” of the E 
subjects in the curriculum pei 
general-commercial high = 4 
due to the alleged low menta hes 
pacity of the students who as, ; 
the commercial course? The ae ` 
swer is definitely, “No”. ge | 
contrary, I contend that 3 = g 
herculean mental endowmen 


~ ld ‘ be 
required of alli who! WOtena a: 









ie cone 
e Ai 









E dent, 


' pi inciples, 


k this automatic, ` quick, writing- 
4 reading habit, termed shorthand. 


To cite one of the many dif- 
ficulties which confront the stu- 
and which is ‘typical of 
numerous complexities that abound 
in this subject, I will-use as an 


3 illustration one of the “shortening” 


known as the “Revers- 
ing Principle”. In the elemen- 
tary theory-learning stage, this de- 
vice is defined as -follows: “If a 


- circle vowel is reversed, that 1s, ` 


written in counter-clockwise mo- 


tion, before a straight-line , con- 
sonant, after a straight-line con- 


sonant, or between two straight- 


line consonants in the same direc- 


tion, an r is expressed after that 
circle vowel without actually neces- 
sitating the writing of the sounded 
r in the given word.” 

In this simple (?) manner is 
the writing of a single sounded 
‘consonant obviated. And then no 
more is said about the “Reversing 
Principle” until the learner reaches 


_ the intermediate  theory-learning 
Here he is taught three 


level, 


more, and more intricate ways 


and exceptions of reversing a circle 
between strokes, the same purpose 


obtaining as before. 
follow: 


l. A circle vowel is reversed 
between a downward and a Straight 
forward consonant (and that in- 
cludes, contradictorily and incon: 
Sistently, the curved blends “ent” 


The cases 


ne A and “ten” ) on the straight strokes 


‘ R Foa 
RE, A a ‘ 
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permitted. to reverse 


oo S ° toe 
ssible, and J 5 
whenever 


Gon) 


whenever pO 
curved strokes 
more. convenient, 
violates the first 
uncompromisingly, 


law, impresse 
‘about ‘being 


on á straight stroke. — 
>. Between a horizontal and 
an upward stroke (again T% . 
curved “ent” and “ten Pen 
are taken in), the circle “vowe 


is reversed on the upward stroke . 


to express r after it. Here only 
the straight upward strokes # and 
d and the curved blends 


ent”. 
and ‘‘ten’’ were admitted into the 


case provisions, whereas if the 


straight strokes n and m were 
also included, words like “gar- 
ment”, “garnish”, “Guernsey”, and 
the like, could be put in this 
category. 

3, In words containing the 
combination of letters 5, a circle 
vowel, and r, or ¢h, a circle vowel, 
and r, and if such a combination 
of letters is followed by a straight 
stroke (this time the curved blends 
“ent” and “ten” were definitively 
kept out) take special heed, the 
manual cautions, to reverse not 
only the circle vowel on the 
straight stroke, but also the s or 
the ¢#h that precedes it—in order 
to express an r without writing it. 

And then follows a long list 


_ of words containing ar, er, or or, 


that do not lend themselves to 
being “shorthanded” in accordance 
with the three cases learned ele- 
mentarily or the three additional 
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cases learned intermediately, so 
the student is.simply told that 
somehow, phonetically, such an 
r, if you don’t or didn’t live in 
Chicago, loses some of its r-ness 
(I fail to hear an obscure r sound 
in the word “worry’), and so if 
you go home and practise writing 
the short-hand outlines for these 
and the following twenty-five sup- 
plementary words from five to five- 
hundred times, you ought to begin 
to know, them. 7 : 

The foregoing is only one of the 
feats of analysis that the uncon- 


voluted 15-year old mind is called 
upon to encompass, granting first 


that his instructor has the powers 
to analogize and the skill to pre- 
sent succinctly and clearly, such 
abstruse data. 

Besides being expected to know 
word forms for which the special 
way of writing has been developed, 
students are expected to apply 
these writing rules to new words 
almost instantaneously; to memor- 
ize hundreds of dogmatic brief 
forms for’ words and phrases of 
high frequency; to learn abbrevi- 
ated stenographic outlines for 
words and expressisons relating to. 
any special field, be it literature, 
science, the five arts, commerce, 
trade, business, or anything tech- 
nical or general;—not to men- 
tion the difficulties of learning an 
entirely new and strange chirogra- 
phy requiring a horde of fresh 
correlations of mind and muscle. 
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Can’ anyone compare this 
with the asserted difficulty 
prehending, 
compendiated by Allan 


bids us “with words signifying to 
help, 


, please, trust, be: 4 
lieve, persuade, command, obey, a 
serve, resist, envy, threaten, par- l e | 
don, spare, and their Opposites, = | 


to use the dative?” 


in the automatic application of: 


these myriad labyrinths of “theo-'- ~ 
ty’, they find themselves falling =|. 
by the wayside again, because their © >- 


knowledge of practical English is 
deficient for general and business 
use. 

Is there any wonder that so 
many students of stenography 
awake one drizzly morning, and 
aided and abetted by depressing 
atmospheric conditions, pronounce 
in accents unafraid to the teacher 
and even to the department head 
and grade adviser, “I don’t like 
this subject; it's too hard!” 

Unfortunately: teachers do not 
have to wait for gtay days 
and other dismal features of 
climate to reach a similar oa 
sion that stenography is indee 
“too hard”. A little reflection on 
our part would readily gaya 
us that we are attempting to ım 


ce of com. 43 
memorizing, and ap. 
plying even the longest Latin tule ` | 





G and. 9 
Greenough, such as the one which 4 


| ments 






draws 


a highly involved skill, which 


a ee pai being self-embracive, 


upon @ multitude ‘of ‘pre- 
knowledges, _such as 
gmmar, . English composition, 
rinciples of phonetics, the ele- 
` of logic, a- discrimination 
of fine differences, etc.,—qualities 
which we cannot expect to find 
within the scope of adolescents. 

The time has come for stenogra- 


| phy teachers to concede that the — 
And then, when and if: they | established, traditional method of 
ascend to the transcription-class. s a8 | 
stage, where they must gain pro- ay 
ficiency, popularly termed “speed”, 


instruction is too highly ramified 
and too’ full of contradictions ane 
exceptions for us to “put across 
successfully; that the results ob- 
tained are not commensurate with 
the efforts exerted by us and the 
students. ) 

I maintain that stenography, 2 
subject with a high degree of 
utilitarian value and many cultural 
by-products, should not be con- 
tinually accompanied by a learn- 
ing process of difficulty and dis- 
couragement. Instead, it is one 
of the cardinal objectives of prog- 
tessive education to make con- 
fidence and pleasure, not failure 
and frustration, the concomitants 
of progress in a new art or skill. 





and pedagogically 


ww 


In 1935, the Gregg Publishing -` 


Company brought out a new man- 
ual based upon a radically differ- 
ent approach to the teaching of 


` stenography. This has been termed ` 


the “Functional Method”, and has 


won many enthusiastic adherents, 


both among faculty members and 
students, not only in New York 


‘City, but elsewhere as well, It 


has been proved that the Func- 
tional Method makes it possible 
to achieve a high degree of 
efficiency without the disappoint- 
ments and failures that the tra- 


ditional method carries with it. 


If the . Functional Method of 
teaching stenography is the an- 
swering panacea, then it is morally 
wrong for us 
to continue in the old, drudgery- 
paved ways, only because these 
traditional ways are 
synonymous with good ways. . And 
I feel emphatically that ıt 1s 10- 
cumbent upon us to experiment 
with both content and methoc in 
a field sown with such widespread 
failure. 


MOLLIE S. ROSOFF. 


Evander Childs High School. 
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MEN ‘OF MATHEMATICS. 


By E. T. Bell, Simon and, 


Schuster. | 

‘What sort of creature is a 
mathematician outside of © his 
mathematics? What kind of life 
does he lead? What is his love- 
life like? His Welt-anschauung? 
The reader who expects to find 
in Men of Mathematics a generic 
answer to such questions is likely 
_ to be disappointed, Contemplation. 
of the impersonal is not guarantee 
of personal honesty; freedom 
from prejudice and bigotry in one 
field is not a necessary accompani- 
ment of the search for truth in 
another. | , 

As an illustration of the amus- 
ingly human side of genius there 
is the story of Euler and his ever 
growing stack of mathematical 
papers awaiting the printer who 
would gather up a sheaf from 
the top of the pile whenever ma- 
terial was needed to fill the trans- 
actions of the Academy. ‘Thus’ 
it happened that the dates of pub- 
lication frequently ran counter to 
those of composition, The crazy 
effect was heightened by Euler's 
returning many times to a subject 
in order to clarify or extend what 
he had already done, so that oc- 
casionally a sequence of papers on 
a given topic is seen in print 
through the wrong end of a 
_ telescope.” 

Although the primary concern 
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: of the book is with human a i: 7 
mathematics itself is ay 


In all of its hundreds of n $ 


there are only three lines Be 


| in a 
footnote) of formal Rais" the’ 
Euclidean demonstration of thes 


‘irrationality of V 2. For the rest, 
mathematical discussion is limited: ; 
to definitions of terms and ‘state. 


ments of striking theorems, The, |— 


topics treated in this way includ 
number theory, analysis, group: 
matrices and invariants, projectiv 
geometry, non-Euclidean geometry 
the origins of general relativity 
symbolic reasoning and transfinite 
numbers. The biographic mate- 
rial concerns, among others, Des-. 


cartes, Pascal, . Newton, Leibnitz, | ~ 
-= Euler, Gauss, Lobatchewski, Hamil- . R Eo 
ton, Salois, Riemann and Cantor. - =f- 


The most general of readers is = 
bound to find in this painless pop- ™ 


ularization of ' a generally un a 


popular subject much of interest a 
„about the lives and personalities ~ 


of the great mathematicians. ne ae 
more mathematically minded wi Teens 
gain some’ idea, however incom: 


plete, of what modern mathematics x A 
is all about. SA 


Brooklyn High School of 


Auto- R 
motive Trades. 


HAND TEACHING — 


7 
` A STUDY OF SHOR a Davis, 


By Benjamin Frankli 
Ph. D., Teachers College, 


bia. oo 



















A. M. GINSBURG. 


Colum-  Ẹ 


to teachers of shorthand and type- 
writing, especially to- teachers in 
our own high schools, 

The introduction of shorthand 
as a subject of study in the local 
high schools was for the purpose 
of providing instruction in a mat- 
ketable vocational skill. The first 
teachers of the subject were large- 


ly practitioners or business-school 


instructors with a minimum of 
understanding of the art of teach- 
ing. This fact, together with the 
nature of the text material, did not 
facilitate learning. 

During the interval of years, 
the text ‘publishers have experi- 
mented with. many different edi- 
tions, but the so-called “traditional 
methods” of teaching have been 
used almost’ exclusively up to quite 
recently. Elsewhere, experimenters 
prompted by the teaching of read- 
ing in the grades have developed 
“direct”? methods of teaching short- 
hand that have met varying suc- 
cess. Keeping in mind the voca- 
tional objectives of shorthand, they 
have sought a way to hasten the 
completion of the work and make 
the acquisition of the skill more 
certain. The teachers in the local 
high schools, on the other hand, 
were more concerned with a de- 
velopment of the subject so that 
it might be deemed “cultural” and 
worthy of a place alongsisde the 


academic subjects. 
Latterly, some changes in meth- 
ods have- appeared as the work 


have been accorded only a limited 
acceptance. One of the latest, the ip 
“functional,” by Leslie, has been. 
making headway among teachers 
of. Gregg. Several teachers have 
evolved- modified applications -of 


the “direct” method, among them -- 


the author of the book, whose 


adaptation has had a somewhat E o 


wrider trial than others. i 
‘ To this situation, Dr. Davis has 
brought his inquiry. In the first 
two chapters, he traces a funda- 
mental similarity in the learning 
materials and in the learner’s prob- 
lems between the study of-a lan- 
guage and.the study of shorthand. 
The revolution in the teaching of 
primary reading and the almost 
entire elimination of the study of 
formal grammar in modern lan- 
gauge work pointed out to him the 
desirability of experimenting along 
similar lines in the work in short- 
hand. P 
The book gives a summary of 
the significant characteristics of the 
various experiments in methods of 
teaching shorthand. Perhaps the . 
word “method” is not-the correct 
term to apply to some of them. 
A brief and impartial evaluation 
accompanies the summaries, i 
The major part of the study 
is directed to the experiment at 
Walton High School under his 
own direction, and on a smallet 
scale at some other schools. The 
experiment is described in detail, 
showing the organization and ad- 
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ministration of the work, controlled 
conditions, testing procedures and 
the results, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations at which he arrived 
after several years of work. Several 
times, due to administrative neces- 
sity, or to pedagogical desirability, 
he changed his procedures so that 
this final technique of teaching 
included elements that were at 
first absent. 

Dr. Davis’ conclusion that a 
hybridizing of method would prob- 
ably produce one that would avoid 
the objections of many teachers to 
the mechanization of learning and 
the elimination of rationalizing. 
It is unsafe to assume, as is the 
case with so many of our teachers 
who have tended to become static 
in their pedagogical outlook, that 
what is, is better than what may 
be proposed. It may not even be 
as good. | 

The book is recommended as a 
worthwhile contribution to the lit- 
erature of shorthand teaching. 

JOHN FOERSTER. 
Richmond Hill High School. 


THE HANDMAIDEN OF THE 
SCIENCES 

By Eric Temple Bell; Reynal 
and Hitchcock. 

Considering the plethora of ex- 
cellent popular accounts of recent 
developments in the various scien- 
ces, it is high time we had some- 
thing of the kind in mathematical 
physics. And that is what we find 
in “The Handmaiden of the Sci- 
ences”, This book is intended as 


$0 





a companion volume to "Te i 


Queen of the Sciences” 
in 1931 and now -unfortunat 


book provides us with an airplane 
tide over the territory of Modern 
pure mathematics, the author now 
takes us on a similar excursion’ 


over the field of applied mathe. ` 


matics. The title, is perhaps slight- 
ly misleading since the applica- 
tions here discussed are almost 


entirely in the domain of physics, 
- Lucidity of exposition, liveliness, 
a certain humanness of treatment, 
and infectious élan are the out- 


standing qualities of this book.. 
The reader with little technical: 
knowledge for whom the book is 
primarily intended will find here 
genuine meaning in such concepts 
at Laplace’s Equation, Fermat's 
least or stationary principle and 
Riemennian manifolds. Not so 
much can be said for the rule: 
for multiplication of matrices which , 
is likely to appear arbitrary to 
anyone unacquainted with linear 
transformations. 


An index and a bibliography, or 


if that be too formal, a hint here 
and there as to where the reader 


may turn to for more extended 


discussion, might have added to 
the value of this altogether ad- 
mirable book. Teachers of mathe- 
matics eager for a widening of 
horizons will find it well worth 


their attention. 


Brooklyn High School of Auto- 
motive Trades. 
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SS 7. “AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE NEWSPAPER 
E a READING TASTES AND HABITS OF HIGH 
@ : SCHOOL STUDENTS* - 


A í 7 In an effort to gauge the news- newspapers; 


and they were im- 






















— of adolescents, the writer recently frankness was essential. ‘The ques- 
: q 8 + conducted a survey among the stu- tionnaire was administered by the 
dents of the Abraham Lincoln writet’s colleagues in the depart- 
` High School. ment of English in the school and 
To determine, among other things, he feels ‘reasonably certain that the 
ma 3 - whether these interests and habits findings are authentic. 
„Ñ undergo a change—and if so, just The research yielded several in- 
He what sort—during the four years teresting facts. 
S d = Bons which they are exposed to The newspaper habit seems to 
-the educating process, two hun- be fairly well established even in 
~ dred students who had just entered first term students, for 91% of 
the school, and two hundred who, the 400 indicated that they read 
_ having completed the course of at least one newspaper a day reg- 
Study, were about to leave the ularly, while about 40% of them 
school, were chosen. To discover read two newspapers each day. A 
| any possible differences in either negligible percentage read three 
interests, habits, or growth be- papers a day. It seems that those 
| _ ween the sexes, one half of each who do not read newspapers when 
they enter high school have not 


7 ; k the two groups was made up 
Forland 1} °% boys, the other of girls. yet acquired the habit when they 
leave high school, for the per- 


‘oe 1 Ei very simple questionnaire was 
=" | (“ebmitted-to the four hundred stu- centage of non-readers is approxi- 
mately the same among eighth 


ts To insure honest replies, 
Sy were told that they did not termers as among first termers, 
namely, about 9%. 


-ave to write their names on the 
- Paper, or in any way reveal their A marked difference between 
a identity, They were told that this the freshmen and the seniors is 
Was part of a larger survey being 
ST aducted, the purpose of which *A brief advance report of this sur- 
as only to find out «something vey appeared in the educational section 


3 3 4 about hos Boys ap d girls read of the Sunday New York Times last 





semester. 





| paper reading interests and habits pressed with the fact that absolute ` 
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indicated in the choice of a favor- 
ite newspaper. Among the former 


-the Datly News leads all others, 


being the first choice of approxi- 
mately 50% of the students. The 
Post is the runner-up for top 
honors, being the favorite of about 
37% of the freshmen; the Times 
runs third, being the choice of 
about 10%. It is interesting to 


~ note that the Journal, a Hearst pub- 


lication, was the first choice of 5% 
of the students and that even the 
Mirror, Hearst tabloid, polled four 
of the 200 freshmen votes. 

Among the seniors, on the other 
hand, the Post is the favorite news- 
paper (39% voted it “first’’) 
with the Times second and the 
World-Telegram close upon its 
heels (approximately 21% chose 
the Times, 20% the World-Tele- 
gram). The News, first choice 
of the freshman, polled but 16% 
of the “firsts” and this item is 
particularly noteworthy. Especial- 
ly significant is the rather remark- 
able fact that not a single one of 
the 200 seniors voted for any of 
the Hearst publications. The 
Herald-Tribune received no votes 
from the first termers and but 
seven from the older students. 

Interesting, too, are the rea- 
sons given for their preference. 
~The freshmen voted for the News 
chiefly because of the abundance 
of comic strips and its convenient 
tabloid form; some liked it best 
because it has many interesting 
columns; a few placed it above all 
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Ry 


others “because “it uses et 



























worden le 
S ; several chose jt peg 


it handles sports well, a > 
Those who voted for the Jon 
nal did so because “it. has po 4 
comics” and because it has gogi 
Sports writers. The few Who chose 
the Mirror gave Practically the 
Same reasons. Even the Daily 
Worker polled two votes (among 
the seniors) because of “its point 
of view.” Two students who $ 
favored the Herald-Tribune did so 3 
because “its type is easy on the § 
eye.” The Sun received a total 
of but three votes, — s} 
Among the seniors the Post is $ 
the. most popular newspaper be- 7 
cause of “its liberal policy” and 
“its truthfulness,” “its readable, $- 
unbiased, editorials; because “its f 
news is complete and reliable,” be- E 
cause “it is written in simple 7 
fashion,” because of “its abun- f 


dance of human interest stories | 


and because (and it is interesting | 
to note that this was on a Pa | — 
with “liberal editorial policy,” % | 
one of the two main reasons), of | 
its “coupons and contests.” Fe A a 
of the freshmen who voted for the | | 
Post mentioned its editorials bui | 
voted for it chiefly because of its : | 
liberal policy and the book coupe? | 
and contests. ib- : | 
Those who gave the blue * a 
bon to the Times did so bette A E 
of the impartiality, the relia 


hon Ge 


pY- 
< 
b 


and the accuracy of its a Ps 1 
World-Telegram was place K 3 


by those who did because, accof 7 a 


ing to the freshmen, it is “inter. swers were that they had started 





pi 


esting, “easy to understand,” and as small children by reading the 
“has good comics ; according to comics and from that had pro- 
the seniors, “because it is enter- 


taining,” because of “its impartial ` Paper; that they had begun read- 
point of view,” because of “the re. 


columns.” x wanted to “know what was go- 
To find out something about ing on in the world,” “that they 
the way they read their newspapers, read a newspaper to ‘pass time’.” 
the questionnaire called upon the The answers are given in order 
students to list the order in which of the frequency of occurrence. 
they read the various parts of the The one outstanding difference 
newspaper. Among the fresh- between the girls and boys is that 
men, 60% revealed that they de- the female adolescent is appar- 
vour first the comics; 30% read ently more morbid than the male, 
the sports news first. ` for nearly a dozen girls a 
Forty percent of the seniors read that che first thing they scan e 
the news before looking at any newspapers each day is the o p 
other part of the paper; about ary columns. Not a single boy o 


20% go to the comics immedi- the 200 revealed any such peculiar 


. . d 
ately; among the male seniors, interest. Except for — mer 
about 30% dive to the sports sec- for the rather obvious ms a 
tion first. Only a sprinkling of most boys read E = E de 
the first-termers read the news and that practically no £i d the 
first, | and that most- girls pir Ea 

n ‘ > t 

Exactly half of the freshmen do fashions or — oe gnifi- 
not read the editorials at all; only practically set ja i noted, and 
5% of the seniors fail to read cant differences s A E 
them. Of the 400 students ques- -the conclusion mus i 

. little important difference 

tioned, 388 read the comics be- makes lı š ding tastes 
fore they throw the newspaper in the adolescent’s reading 
aside: only 12 said they never and habits is investigation 

p 5 y i The results of this E wie 
tead the comics. espects enlightening. 

ut how the are in some respe 

in an effort od pa is formed: It is most heartening to learn that 
ews papet cme students were nine-tenths of our students i 
in children, iy" they had formed sufficiently alert to want pis? 
asked to state ots a newspaper a newspaper every day. ( S 
the habit of read™S inant an- somewhat perturbing, however, 
regularly. The Pf | 7 





8tessed to other parts of the news- 


ing a newspaper every day be- 
liability of its news,” and because cause they were sport fans; that- 


of “its excellent features and they read a newspaper because they a. 
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"realize that four “years of school- 
ing cannot make newspaper read- 


ers of the nine percent who are 
not newspaper readers when they 
enter high school.) | 

Encouraging, too, are the facts 
that our students turn from the 
tabloids as they grow older and 
wiser, that the few who in their 
earlier days are beguiled by the 
blandishments of the yellow jour- 
nals unanimously renounce them 


as they grow intellectually, that a. 


“liberal policy” and “an impar- 


tial point of view” are reasons for 


reading a particular newspaper. 

A questionnaire answered by 
most of the teachers of Eng- 
lish in the school, revealed that 
many of them make some attempt 
to direct the newspaper reading of 
their students. However, in many 


cases this direction is haphazard . 


and repetitious, and hence the 
writer feels as a result of this 
study that there is plainly a neces- 
sity for setting apart a definite 
section of the curriculum in Eng- 
lish for this purpose. Possibly in 


the very first term of the high. 


school course, a term project might 
be “The Newspaper,” and a series 


of at least half a dozen simple 


lessons along the following lines 
might be developed: 


LESSON I—My Favorite News- 
| paper 


Assignment :** Bring your fa- 


ee a 


**These assignments should all be 
Biven at least a week in advance. 


8 


! vorite Aewspaper to ‘class, ‘Be 


RESSON Il—4- ‘Comparison of ihe 


Assignment: An analysis of a ; 


LESSON WI—"Readin g Between 


Assignment: Read the same _ 


LESSON IV—Editorials <8 
Assignment: Bring to class, (WO) 





Prepared to defend it aging ‘ 
attack of your Classmates an : 


to tell why it is your sot, À 


City N ewspapers:: — 


favorite newspaper, listing, the 
contents. Make a bar = 
showing the proportions - Of 
different types of materials ee 
(as advertising, news, feat. ES 
ures, etc.) found in the news 
paper. 

Analyses of the. dife E: 
newspapers are placed: side oe 
side on the blackboard’ to s 
just what each has to- offer. oy 


a 


the Lines’ : 
news story (e.g. news from A 
Spain or a strike story) in aa 
as many different newspapers oe 
as you can. Bring the“ E 
pings to class with you. In | 
tabular form make a. <a h 
comparing treatment of the 
news in respect to: -A = 
_ 1. Position in newspaper a 
2. Size of story ie 
3. Coloring, if any 
4. Accuracy 
5. Fairness 


editorials on the same topic E i 
clipped from two newspape a 4 5 3 
with a brief summary of each. © 
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piscussion: ’ The purpose of edi- 


— Assignment: 





torials — their importance — 

how they differ from news 
stories—a comparison of dif- 
fering editorial points of view 


on the same subject—reasons 


for it—why we should read 


“a the editorials. 


J [SSON V—W orthwhile Feature 


Writers. 


Each row is as- 
signed a different type of 
feature to be found in each 
newspaper: theatre’: columns, 
opinion column, book review, 
political commentators, humor 
column, etc., and asked to clip 


as many newspapers as possi- i 


ble. 

As a result of this lesson, 
students hear for the first 
time of Heywood Broun, 
Westbrook Pegler, Brooks 
Atkinson, Ludwig Lore, 
Walter Lippman, F. P. A, 
Ernest L. Myer, Lewis 
Gannett, and other worthwhile 
feature writers on the metro- 
politan dailies. 


| LESSON VI—Biggest News of 


the Week 


Assignment: Several times dur- 


ing the term, either as oral 
English or as composition, the 
students should be asked to 
select with reasons what they 
consider the biggest news of 
the week, Such lessons not 
only add to the students’ 





—_— 


| fan of knowledge concern- 


ing vital‘ current events, but 
are good exercises in organ- 
ized thinking. 


For teachers able to devote more 
time to a study of newspapers, 
some of the following projects, 
many of which appear in the 
New York State Syllabus in Eng- 
lish, are recommended: 

1. Prepare a display of old 
newspapers. 
Make a collection of news- 
paper political cartoons. 


3, Start a clipping and pic- 
ture file. 

4. Make a comparison of 
American. with English 
newspapers. (Write for 


samples of» the English 
papers. This makes a good 
letter project.) 

5. From today’s news columns, 
forecast with what topics 
tomorrow's editorial will 
deal. Compare your list 
with the editorials actually 
appearing. 

6. Make a collection of cur- 
rent words and phrases, as 
found in the newspapers. 

7. Trace-the accuracy of news- 
paper reports as a single 
incident over a period of 
days (e.g. flood). 

8. Make a model newspaper 
by clipping and arranging 
material from a large num- 
ber of newspapers, 
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9. Visit a newspaper plant. 

; _ 10. Make a comparative study 

4 of standard Newspapers and 
: sensational newspapers, in- 

cluding tabloids. 

11. Make a study of the As- 
sociated Press and the 
United Press: accuracy, poli- 
cies, methods, etc. 

12, Make a study of the humor 

i columns and pages in the 
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Armed with a general letter of 
introduction from the Ministerium 
admitting me to any school in the 


It was housed in an older type of 
building with a spacious court- 
yard. Three hundred boys were 
in attendance. : 

A word about the new organiza- 
tion. All German secondary 
schools have been reduced to two 
types, the Oberschule and the 
Gymnasium, the former being the 
standard, predominant form, and 
the latter being the old humanis- 
tic academy. The most important 
changes in the educational system, 
made last spring, are the simpli- 
fication in school types, the as- 

- Signing of English to first place 
among the foreign languages, and 
the very marked reduction in the 
number of classical Gymnasien, 
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EDUCATION IN THE REICH: PRACTICES _ 
AND PROCEDURES | 


Reich, I enter a Berlin Oberschule. 
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they justified? ees or” 

































13. M Or tles the student to admission to 
43. ake a study of the comin F.. university. 


Are they harmful? yy, i 


ype Herr Direktor of the school 


> purpose do they say frst visited conducted me to his ~ 
Should newspapers on, in a (highest class) in English. 
them? E n boys sat along two rows 

14. Publish a class newspaper of tables. They were reading a. 
(mimeographed) ; Ta a 5 Fion entitled “English Edu- | 


JESSE Grumete 4 


i ation” from a text called “The 
Abraham Lincoln High School 


Fnglish Study.” This book had 


"self (1937) and was profusely il- 
"fustrated with reproductions of the 
: pictures and charts adorning the 


British Empire, Art, Architecture, 
= Poets’ Corner, Education, London, 
"and so on. Here and there ap- 
| peated captions and proverbs. This 
= was the English Room; there were 
- also a Cabinet Francais and an 
to 10. From here on several pos- | American Room. The latter con- 
sibilities present themselves. The f. tained a bust of Washington, an 


oe 
| 4 we 


which ‘are now provided for boys 
only. Latin is taught in both ty ne: | 
of secondary schools. | = 

All German children. attend ‘the 
free, public Grundschule from 6 


a 


i 


mediocre pupils continue in the | American flag, an autographed 
for four years, when their com: | : 
| ‘mile of the Declaration of Inde- 
pa {| Pendence and numerous other in- 
year course of the Aufbauschile | 
The gifted children enter the cien i 
year secondary school (Oberschu f | ‘mary picture of Hitler. 
3 . . 
an examination. The system, 45 ! 2 “Onsisted of a rapid review of the 
er chief epochs in British history. The 
| 
pupils enjoying a secondary educa- pia i 
4 Who pointed to various pictures on 
a $ the walls as illustrative of the 


Oberstufe of the elementary schoo: | _ Photograph of President Roosevelt, 
pulsory education ceases. Those | 

: ‘eresting items. Incidentally, none 

1 e beginning of the lesson 
obvious, is highly selective, © A 

teacher’s questions were answered 

tion. Toward the end of the eight." i 
hensive oral and written examint s A Petiod mentioned. | 









ot à portrait of Lindbergh, a fac- 
better qualified may take the | ix A 
| % these rooms contained the cus- 
or Gymnasium) upon the basis oe | 
10% of the elementary S0% | 
fluently in English by students, 
years, a Reifeprüfung, a compte È 





teen written by the Direktor him- 


walls, These were neatly arranged 
under various captions such as 





v.. 
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visit of the class to England. The 
Participation of the boys in various 

British activities, excursions into 

the country, comparison of the 

English and German school sys- 

tems, and the like, were touched 

upon by the teacher. Both teacher - 
and pupils had an excellent vo- 

cabulary. 

Finally the text was taken up. 
Two boys read aloud and a third 
translated the paragraph. The -next 
article was entitled ‘The Boy Scout 


€ teacher then discussed the £ 


F 


Movement,” the beginning of i 


which I was asked to read aloud. 
I did so and to my amusement 
the teacher remarked: “Do you 
notice how the Americans nasalize 
their vowels?” 

Considering the fact that Eng- 
lish was put in first place rather 
suddenly, and occupies it in most 
schools only since last Easter, the 
instruction in this subject is com- 
mendable, especially in beginning 
classes. Many teachers who for- 
merly taught only French were sud- 
denly called upon to handle Eng- 
lish; they are doing so rather well. 

For example, in an attractive 
secondary school for girls in Frank- 


furt, I observed a Sexta (begin- 


ners) of 47 pupils. The teacher 
was an alert, middle-aged woman 
with an intelligent face and a very 
friendly manner, Framed pictures 
adorned the walls; a Laxttafel 
hung from a stand. 

The lesson began with individual 
and concert recitations of rimes 
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like ‘“Simple Simon,’’ and 


“Humpty Dumpty.’ Vari. 
ous pupils then read from the 
textbook parts of a selection en. 
titled “The Face.” Corrections 
were elicited from the pupils, who 
not only gave the correct pro- 
nunciation, but identified the mis- 
pronounced sound by its phonetic 
value, as “voiced s, voiceless ee 
and so forth. | 


The pupils were then asked to 


point to various parts of the face. 


“Show me your chin!” ‘Show 
me your mouth!” “Show me your 
teeth!” The latter question led to 
comments on the irregular plural 
and other examples of it in Eng- 
lish, as well as the relationship of 
these to German philologically. 
The questions on parts of the 
face continued with much enthusi- 
asm on the part of the girls and 
some humor on the part of the 
teacher. When a girl replied 
“two” in answer to the question: 
How many noses have you?” the 
teacher laughed and remarked, 
“Just think if you had to run 
around with two noses!” At the 
question, “How many teeth have 
you?” she humorously commented 
on her own dental equipment by 
remarking, “I bad 32 once.” The 
mention of numbers led to count- 
ing. The texts were referred to, 
and the teacher commented here 


and there on various numbers, | 


bringing in a little elementary 
Philology. For example, she ex- 
plained the transposition of r in 


12 


ten year old charges 


_ gave an “Oh!” 


metic game. 





























arem » the omission of a ‘ 

ei i si: ca -i 

8 teen ; the similarity of ; twa 
Wenty 


to the low German twentig, Her 


were ‘able t 
give her readily h an 


The bell rang and the 


of disappointment — 


that the lesson was over so soon 


The assignment was dictated with d | 
4. 4 two girls who stood before the 


friendly asides by the teacher, 


The pupils also commented freely, q : 
o f you a do's house?” “What 


showed by their interest and en. J. rooms are in the house?” “What’s 


without raising their hands, and $ 


thusiasm that they were enjoying 
the work. : : ae 


In beginners’ classes in English — q 
I frequently’ found devices em. $ 
loyed w 
ployed that we also use for-arous- W 
ing interest; such as singing, 4 


dramatization, games and rimes. 


In the Sexta of a Lyzeum in E a 
suburb of Köln the exchange of | 


greetings was followed by the =|] 
singing of a round (“Follow me'i) i i 
by- the eighteen little girls with ' 
blond braids. 

then asked what they wished to 
do next. They chose another song 
(“Pussy Cat”) and then an arith- 


A mere mite of a` | 











girl volunteered to lead; she went > 
to the front of the class and made $ | 
up rather complicated examples | 
for her classmates such as:- "3 and nia 
6 and 6 less 5, divided by 2, and | 
3 and 4, times 2, divided by 3.” ae 
The teacher then took out & 
cardboard clock-dial with the t | 
mark: “This is the clock that says. 
‘tick-tock’.” A girl was asked tO 
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i. whee 02e per i 
examples of Lautverschiebun g! ; a D 
ae g September” being ‘recited in con- 


gids $ , | 
girls = cert. The day's date was written 


EFN 


. E bf A % 
The children were: A 





< manipulate the hands while the 
teacher asked “What o'clock is it 
pow?” ee. 


Some attention was devoted to 
dates, the time “Thirty days hath 


on the board by a girl, 
Next came a dialogue between 


cass. ‘Good morning!” “Have 


the color of the cups?” “Tell me 


`. something of your doll!” — 


The conversation evidently was 
impromptu; the girls’ vocabulary 


"was quite extensive for beginners. 


The teacher finally entered into the 
conversation, suggesting questions 
and skilfully motivating the sing- 
ing of “Sleep, baby, sleep.” 

After the recitation of ‘There 
was a little green house,” a guess- 
ing game was played. A girl who 
had ‘left the room had to guess 
the name of an object or a pupil 
from the first letter. 

The lesson ended with eight 
girls forming a ring before the 
Class and singing and acting out 
“All Around the Mulberry Bush.” 

This class, also, sighed with dis- 
appointment when the bell rang. 

Not all beginners’ classes were 
as pleasurable as this one, but 
most of those I visited were lively 
and interesting. The French 


Classes were less 50, and it was 
worth noting how much more 


a Be 
` Ul ; 
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\ \ 


fascinating English seemed to the 
children than French. 

The basic books are all very 
new, most of them being. dated 
either 1936 or 1937.. A rather 
fine selection of reading material is 
presented in the upper classes; I 
saw such texts used as ‘Treasure © 
Island,” Galsworthy’s “Strife,” and 
anthologies containing selections 
from Dickens, Darwin, Ruskin, 
Morris, Carlyle and Newman. 
Two things surprised me agree- 
ably: despite the complete Na- 
tional Socialistic orientation, liberal 


English ideas were presented, and 


American civilization occupied an 
important place in the syllabus. I 
attended classes in which students 
discussed evolution, individualism, 
the labor problem, the Salvation 
Army, Parliament, and the Vic- 
torian Age. In the Prima of a 
girls’ school in Berlin, where the 
21 girls were reading Ruskin's 
“The True Felicity of the Human 
Race,” as on many other occa- 
sions, I was asked to speak toward 
the close of the period. I chose 
as my text the quotation from 
Ruskin’s essay, “That nation is 
the greatest which produces the 
largest number of noble and happy 
citizens,” and enumerated some of 
the many spiritual and material 
blessings that make us happy in 
the U. S. A. 

The English, American, and 
French rooms I described above 
were the only ones of their kind 
I saw. ‘There are, however, some 
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other commendable features of 
the. work in foreign languages 
which are typical sa 


There are, for example, the 


student exchanges with England ~ 


and France, maintained by many 
of the secondary schools. In a 
Berlin school I visited, 18 Pyj- 
maner spent three and one-half 
months at Bishop’s Stortford Col- 
lege.. Upon returning to Germany 
they associated with the 18 British 
boys who had come on an ex- 
change visit for three and one- 
half months. A diary had been 
kept of the trip; all the boys had 
prepared reports in English. One 
student had taken several films of 
‘ their activities and five boys de- 
livered illustrated talks to the par- 
ents’ association which paid for 
the trip. Pictures and mementos 
of the stay in England were pre- 
sented by the group to the school. 
These annual excursions are looked 
forward to by both teachers and 
students, and are considered an in- 
tegral part of the school program. 
It is not generally known that 
these exchanges are also carried 
on with the United States. I 
visited a school in which the son 
of a Columbia professor was an 
exchange student. 
_ Another commendable feature, 
which applies to work in all sub- 
jects, is the voluntary Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft. This is a sort of re- 
search seminar conducted largely 
by the students themselves. <A 
faculty adviser guides the young 
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people” fi their study of ana 
problem or project. In one 3 a 
Oba 
Schule the » following were ae 
topics for one year: thes 
“Construction of Chemi 
paratus” — 
“Aviation” ka 
“Germans Abroad” - (Ausland: E 
deutschtum) Soi e a 
. “Philosophy: Faust” 
“American Problems” 
“Marionettes” 
“American Literature” 
-Essentials of French Grammar’ 
Noteworthy is the variety of 1 
the topics selected, and the ap- $ 
parent absence of propaganda in — 
the subjects (except for two). Of 
a school register of. 300,- 93 st -< 
dents participated voluntarily in 
these projects. | ee 
The spirit of the German school 
was, in fact, far freer than I had 
expected. Nowhere did I see any 
rigidity or suppression. B eh 
elementary and secondary schools} 


pupils were permitted to comment 
without raising hands; they gave ane 
vent to their feelings freely, and — R 
in the intermission between 

periods they were even boisterous. <- 
In fact, I was amazed at what li 
saw at the closing exercises of a 
renowned Gymnasium in Kolo. 
The exercises took place in a large 
hall with a stage; at long tables 
sat parents, relatives and teachers k. 
behind steins of beer, conversing = | 
calmly while the youngsters amet 
merrily “scaling” cardboard Bier- cA 
teller about in one end of the j| 
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hall. No one restrained. them. 
„Tater they appeared on the stage 
and sang beautifully: the selec- 


tions were fairly difficult ones 
from Händel and Bach, 


Much fine work, too, is being 
done in the field of visual instruc- 
tion. In Berlin I was conducted 
through the Film Seminar, a mod- 
ern six-story fire-proof structure 
with the latest mechanical con- 
trivances. Here there are. on file 
a hundred thousand slides and 
copies of all the, available educa- 
tional 16 mm. films. Any school 
can telephone to the Seminar, for 
illustrative material and two swift 
motor vans are always ready to 
make delivery. In addition there 
are 40 sub-stations in the Province 
of Brandenburg. 


Besides the archives containing 
films and the elaborate card cata- 
logue, there are projection and lec- 
ture rooms, laboratories, a complete 
motion picture theatre, a library 
and dark rooms. The Seminar 
tries out and rates all educational 
films, stores and distributes them, 
Provides courses for teachers in 
motion-picture operation and pho- 
tography, and acts as a central 
agency for all visual instruction in 
the schools. AS many as two 
hundred teachers are enrolled in 
the courses at one time. 


The pressing of a button lowers 
the shades in the theatre, draws 
the curtains, raises the screen and 
controls the lights. Every room is 





_ equip 


ated shades. 


Not only are the educational A 


films of a high type; the instruc- 
tion in connection with them 1s 
also exceptionally good, both in 
the elementary and in the secon- 
dary. school. 
class of 38 boys I observed a 
very interesting showing of a film 
on sheep. The general topic was 
“We are running a farm.” A film 
on peasant life had been shown 
several weeks ago. The boys 
were now asked to make simple 
statements about the animals on 
the farm. These contributions, 
given in a clear voice and in com- 
plete sentences, ran somewhat as 


follows: “The cows are in the 
pasture.” "The horses are in the 
stable.” “The sheep are in the 
barn.” “The chickens are in the 


yard.” The teacher, whose speech 
and voice quality were exemplary, 
now asked for imitations of the 
sounds made by various animals. 
‘These were given individually and 
in chorus. ‘The teacher's humor- 
ous comment on one youngsters 
realistic imitation was: “You really 
do it so well, we could almost 
use you as a sheep!” 


The discussion now centered _ 


around sheep, sheep-raising, the 
shepherd and his dog. Simple 
facts were elicited. The teacher 
commented in a friendly, intimate 
manner, insisting however, on ac- 
curacy in expression and pronun- 
ciation., 
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With the comment: “Kinder, 
wir sind jetzt recht artig, nicht 
wahr?” the film was begun. It 
ran automatically, permitting the 
teacher to devote his full atten- 
tion to the picture. Occasionally, 
he had a youngster stop the film, 
so as to allow for a longer observa- 
tion of some activity. During 
the showing the boys were. per- 
mitted, in fact, urged, to com- 
ment on the picture. They did so 
freely, without raising their hands 
and without ever clashing. The 
teacher, standing in the rear, skil- 
fully guided them by a judicious 
comment now and then, telling 


the pupils what to look for, or 


contributing 
was new. 


information which 
It was made all the 
more intimate by his friendly and 
enthusiastic manner, and by his 
use of the second person singu- 
lar: “Sieh dir das mal genau ‘an! 
Was merkst du denn an dem 
Hund?” The youngsters, on the 
whole, made rather sensible re- 
marks; occasional humorous com- 
ments called forth bursts of loud, 
unrestrained laughter. It appeared 
to be a very enjoyable perform- 
ance for them. 

As creditable a lesson, though 
more scientific, was a film show- 
ing of “The Development of the 
Pea” in a secondary school biology 
class. Here the students com- 
mented freely, and asked ques- 
tions which the teacher answered. 


Raising of hands was dispensed 
with. 3 
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piliing of cement and glan for 
‘ipstruction in biology and botany. 
~~ Unusually fine’ work is done in 
| “the vocational schools, I was shown 
i hough a model: institution of 
Bis type in Frankfurt. It had a 
“register of 1,300 and provided 
| yellequipped shops in glass work, 
- abinet-making, upholstery, paint- 


In the’ Französisches Gymna if 
which was founded over two hun.” 
dred years ago by the Great Elec. 
tor for the children of the thoy. 
sands of French Huguenots who 
had: fled to Prussia, I saw how the _ 
film was used in the new subject 
of Rassenkunde. (race hygiene 
Here twelve boys and’ two girls 
under the teacher’s guidance, en. 
deavored: to classify and identify 
the racial types thrown on the 
screen, by observing the shape and 
size of the ‘head, nose, mouth, 
forehead, and chin. ‘Incidentally, 
in this school French is still. the 
language of instruction in a num. 
mer of subjects. The institution — 
is attended by the children of the 
foreign representatives and — con- 
suls. Of the 320 pupils, over 30 
were Jewish. (Jewish teachers, | 
however, have all been pensioned.) | ee P teachers 
Although i good deal of build- 14 Every aspect of the educational 
ing is going on in Germany, new | a stent thas: beer: ade uni amm od 
schools are not being erected to = | | i i 

; b- . | “e Reich. All teachers are state 
any extent However, in a. su a =e l ll t the same 
urban section of Berlin, I inspected Ree P ran ae pas 

al be- . | ‘Xaminations, all are on the same 
several buildings which were GEE slaty schedule. whether they teach 
ing completed. They were two- in è ais a ll villa e 
story structures with large, aty gail edn T ae "eal . an 
classrooms and wide corridors, SO . P ifference is ma le only in | 2 
constructed that additions could aaa The Direktor ees 
ial dily be made. Each of the Ae, and the a. ya it 
buildings had its school garden. iv school building. : = 
One was not far from a large "8 of the former is arpa k ma 
community enterprise of this kind, Spacious, I was in several that con- 


| tical work, and the like. Only 
twelve boys were, taken at a time 
Ein each shop. Required subjects 
| were German, civics, arithmetic, 
| business practice and drawing. The 
“institution was also a free, com- 
| pulsory continuation school for ap- 
- prentices, who had to attend one 
| morning and one afternoon a week. 
| Evening classes were voluntary; 


a monthly. The ‘instructors are 


worked by the pupils of 38 schools. re 3 ‘isted of three floors a "i m 
Trained teachers and gardeners 4 4 as fourteen rooms. ved #0 
superintended the work. jlo. the R ° secondary school se Kom 
center of the farm was a modani a 500.600 marks monthly. 





4 ing, printing, bookbinding, elec- 


i; tuition ‘amounted to 22. marks 


| licensed artisans as well as trained’ 


are. paid 10% more than women, — 
who are considerably in the mi-. 


nority. In boys’ secondary schools 


there are no women teachers and © 


even in mixed elementary schools 
they constitute only one-fifth of the 
‘staff. 


What is my final estimate of’ 


the German school? 
‘In the first of my articles* I 


tried to show how completely the . 


entire educational system of .the 
Reich is dominated by the Na- 


tional Socialist ideology and how - 


the fundamental aim of the school 
is to inculcate this ideology. In 
this article I have endeavored to 
present a picture of the classroom 
instruction, especially in foreign 
languages. 
I found the German classroom 
a far livelier place than the French 
or Swiss classroom. The pupils 
seemed less restrained; they ex- 
pressed themselves frecly from the 
lowest grades up; they were not 
afraid to argue a point with the 
teacher (even about National 
Socialism); they indicated their 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
the lesson. Classrooms generally 
were decorated with pictures; in 
some schools the corridors were 
thus adorned. The equipment of 
the buildings was good Here and 
‘there one came upon rather mod- 
ern structures, although new schools 





+Education in the Third Reich: 


Ideas and Ideals. HiGH Points, No- 
vember, 1937. 
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are not being erected to any ex- 
~ tent. 

As in England, France and Swit- 
zetland, I found. the board space 
limited (usually one movable board 
and one fixed board). Organized 
board-work, as we are accustomed 
to it, seems unknown. The greater 


part of the recitation in languages - 


is usually devoted to reading and 
translating and the favorite pro- 
cedure is the question and answer 
method. Silent reading does not 
seem to be employed. No use 
seems to be made of word and 
idiom lists, achievement tests, drill 
devices, and the like. This lack 


appears to be common in Europe. | 


In beginning classes in English, 
as described above, there were 
some interesting features. Text- 
books are quite up-to-date; this is 
due largely to the revamping of 
the entire system this year. 

As in the case of English, 
French and Swiss schools, I still 
feel that language teaching in our 
New York schools is more pro- 
gressive. We employ a larger 
number of devices, plan our reci- 
tations with stricter economy, and 
cover more ground in the compara- 
tively brief period we have the 
pupil in our foreign language 
classes. I am thinking of phases 


of our work which are entirely or 


almost entirely lacking in European 
classrooms: economically planned 
boardwork, permitting every pupil 
to recite; the skilful employment 
of motivation; the use of a wide 
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variety of drill methods and o d 
vices; the use of silent reay © 
the teaching of pupils ho 
pare their assignments: 
quent testing for achieve 
weaknesses; the use -of remedial | 
teaching. It is startling to find 
so little Herbartianism in the Jand 
of Herbart. | ae 
To summarize my impressions _ | 
of the European classroom: a dig- 4 
nified, 
gentleman presents his subject to 1 
a comparatively small group’ of | 
bright, highly selected pupils, who, | 
realize that their education is a | 
privilege. The European, evi- 
dently, is confident that the daily : 
contact of a mature, scholarly 
mind with younger, above-average. | 
minds will naturally result in -| 
learning. | ara 
It undoubtedly does. From 
what I have observed in hundreds 
of Continental classrooms I have 
come to the conclusion that Euro- 
pean secondary education, begit- 
ning at 10 and extending to 18 Of 
19, is better organized than out 
own; that the insistence one iG 
quired program of studies -1$ < 
perior to our own elective syste™> 
that the prominent place of for- 
eign languages in the curriculum 13 
essentially sound; and that- the 
comprehensive oral and written 
examination at the end of the 


course is a far more logical an 
efficient device than our practice O° 


re aca 


Oy a 
PMS aaas djl | 







jects. In addition, where there 15 


centralized control as in France 
hod Germany, the Standards. of 
‘attainment, the teacher qualifica- 
‘ons and the salary schedules are 
yniform for the whole country. 
“This cannot fail to make for a 
- well-knit system on a high level, 
one which turns out well-trained 
minds. 


reading. 
w to pre. q 
the fre. ? 
ment and | 


cultured, well-equipped S 
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But I still believe that our 
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Not very long ago, a teacher 
came in to talk about the problem 
of a student in whom he was 
especially interested. The student 
had been having a difficult time in 
one of his classes and had asked 
for a change of program not usual- 
ly allowed. The request had been 
tefused and the official class teacher 
Wished to say that in his opinion 
the Guidance Department had been 
unnecessarily hard and inflexible, 
in fact, that counselors are over- 
Severe, 

By a strange coincidence, while 
that teacher was talking the mat- 
ter over, another was waiting to 
discuss a student who had made a 
similar request. In the second 
Case, the request had been granted. 


This teacher felt that the Guidance 
pa 
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methods are more progressive, that 
the spirit of our school is brighter, 
and that our aim—providing a 
free, general, secondary education 
for all—is loftier than that of any 
other public educational system. 


THEODORE. HUEBENER, 
Assistant Director of Foreign 
j 
Languages. 


HOW SHALL GUIDANCE BE GUIDED?* 
DO COUNSELORS CODDLE? ARE THEY OVERSEVERE? 


” 


Department had been unneces- 
sarily soft and yielding, in fact, 
that counselors coddle. 

You can imagine how interested 
the counselors were in such a dra- 
matic contrast of comments upon 
the Guidance Department. If 
there is one thing the department 
welcomes and respects—and tries 
to profit from—it is the honest 
expression of opinion of the teach- 
ers of the school, no matter how 
severe a stricture of the depart- 
ment’s work that opinion may fep- 
resent. There was no reason to 
think that these particular teachers 
were inspired by anything but theit 
usual good common sense and 
honest desire to help our students. 
It seemed necessary to examine the 
conscience of the Guidance De- 
partment. 

Suppose counselors were ha- 
bitually inflexible in their in- 
terpretation of school regula- 
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tions? That might mean that 


many students—numbering hun- 
dreds perhaps — were being 
cheated out of experiences and 


Opportunities in the school that 
might represent the differences. 


between success and failure for 


them now or later on. Permis- 


sion to change from one subject 
to another might, for example, 
mean passing a subject that 
would otherwise have been failed: 
which in turn might lead to a 


sense of achievement that would ` 


stir dormant powers and produce 
far reaching personal and social 
benefits. Undoubtedly, adhering 
slavishly to a school regulation 
- without admitting exceptions to 
it could work havoc to some in- 
dividuals. 


Again, if the department were 
applying rules indiscriminately, 
would it not be guilty of failing 
to carry out a basic aim of guid- 
ance—to make the theory of in- 
dividual differences a reality? To 
apply a rule in a particular case 
without examination into those 
factors in the situation which 
might make such application dis- 
astrous to the student would be 
an unprofessional procedure on 
the part of the Guidance Depart- 
ment. Had this perhaps happened 
in the case under consideration? 
On the other hand, were 

. counselors regarding the school’s 
regulations so lightly that they 
were indeed yielding, without 
Serious reflection, to requests for 
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regulations? 
that were so, what of the ‘sch E 
morale? For, to issue rules fa 
sumably’ good ones) rod Val 
lightly make exceptions to eee 
is conducive to 4 ` ee 
moral tone in a 


as in a nation. 
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And what) if 
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ing, with which counselors as 
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l ible principles on which. 

peen based. 

` which governed the Counselors in 

; arriving at a decision in each 

FT ‘case are given below. Were— 

| and are—they good ones by which ` 8. 

| to be guided in advising boys and 

counselors were assisting students | girls? ESAR 
atural | 1, Each student is an individual | 


° . O i aA p, 
pleasant. or difficult Situations in. f 










stead of facing them and being | 


challenged by them, could the f 
e . . ° one, % ee A 

be discharging its responsibility f 
for character training? Be 
But, says. the first teacher, life 1 
for many of these youngsters of | 


make them happy when we can ff 


- anf 


b $ D i 
do so so easily? Is not the aim 


of counselors to make, students 
happy? And the second teacher 
counters with: it is precisely be- 
cause life is hard that we should af 
be careful to prepare students for sie 
hardship by not giving in to their | 
every whim. The impact of “a is 
uncomprehending world will 
come as an unbearable shock to | 
youngsters whom the school has 
failed to discipline. Is not de- 
ferred happiness sometimes more 
important than immediate satis- 


faction ? ee E 
Certainly there was much to.be Y- 


TE 
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Guidance Department be said to | 


important to look intg 


. The immediate happiness or 





ander discussion, ang the cases 7, Self-control, willingness and 
F Bes not so lt other simi- ability to take orders and carry 
. ' 2 justify the them out, willingness and abil- 
"action as to uncover any discern. 


ity to face difficult situations, 
_ patience in suffering the conse- 
quences of one’s own mistakes 
—all of these are habits im- 
portant for present and future 
happiness, pns 
It is important that a student 
clearly understand the reasons 
for the decisions made con- 


action had 
Those principles 


for security and sense of jus- 
tice will be satisfied by dis- 
cerning the philosophy held 
by those in authority over 
him. 


with capacities, skills, interests, 
and needs, differing -from 
those of his neighbors. 


The best development “of each 
student requires that his indi- 
vidual needs and abilities be 
considered (as well as the wel- 
fare of the school community) 
in making decision concern- 
ing him. 


teen years of age or fifty, likes 


be dealt with, in a merely 
arbitrary way in a public school 

- in a democracy. . 

Guided by such a philosophy 
as these statements represent, two 
different answers to identical re- 
aa i his be- quests were made by the yi rm 
half, Department. It seemed onl e 

e . . a 
The inflictin g of hardship Of . needs of one student a age 
the refusal of a request is not refusal; those of the other 
necessarily a benefit to an 1n- sent. 

ivi these an- 
dividual. There had pea ia 
The granting of favors or the swers a careful piece o H 5 
removal of hardship is not including a review of ea ia 
necessarily a benefit to an in- dent’s complete record; n = 
divide l tion with his parent, some o p 
ee for the present satis- teachers, one or more chairmen e 
on udent often in- subject departments, and in one 
case with a social case worker. 
There had been considered the stu- 


unhappiness of a student is not 
always the final test of the 


Provisi 


factions of a st ] 
arae with his future happi- 


ness. 





cerning him so that his need 
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dent’s mental capacity, emotional 
stability, and physical development, 
as well as departmental and class- 
room morale and such adminis- 
trative considerations as the size 
of classes. Above all, the coun- 
selor had taken the student into 
her confidence so that he realized 
that his problem had been pain- 
stakingly, though objectively con- 
sidered, and he was made aware 
of the reasons for the decision. 
In the one case, where refusal 
had been made, the student was, 
naturally enough, not happy over 
the decision; but, he had a clear 
understanding that success, in his 
studies was up to him to achieve 
and that the Guidance Department 
would not keep smoothing the way 
for him, that he must assume his 
rightful share of responsibility for 
knowing and carrying out school 
regulations. Immediate gratifica- 
tion of that student’s wishes might 
have been a disastrous thing for 
him, in the light of all the avail- 
able facts concerning him. . 

In the other case the student, 
very naturally, rejoiced over the 
consent given to his request. He 
was not morally strong enough— 
yet—to withstand the strains which 
his school environment imposed 
upon him; therefore, that environ- 
ment had been modified for him. 
But, he was given a clear picture 
of what is expected of him by the 
school, and he knows that it is up 
to him, now that extraordinary 
obstacles to-success have been re- 
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firms the statement that to avoid 


and doctors, occasionally adminis fF 


moved from his path, to K 
good. , ve 

Two students had been piven 
equal consideration, in spite of te 
wide divergence of decisions an 
dered, because unequal .conditione 
of their lives had been unequally 
treated—the only way of produc. 
ing true equality of opportunity, 

It is conceivable that neither _ 
decision would be considered en. 
tirely satisfactory by every teacher 
in the school. It is seldom possible 
to please everyone. Surely the life 
experience of every teacher con- 





, 


chaos one must be guided by some- 
thing over and above the desire 
to please. a 
The question is what shall 
that “something over and above’ 9 
be in cases of the kind under dis- 4 
cussion? It is not easy for the f 
Guidance Department to discharge — a 
the responsibility in this matter - 
imposed upon it by the principal 
of the school. The counselors — 
would find it easier to coddle, 02 | 
most occasions, than to be severe | 
They share our common humanity — a 


in preferring to see children laugh — k 
and smile rather than weep aag ee 


wail. But, they must, like teachet? 
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ter the difficult task and the bitte! iE 
dose for the individual's welfare: A 
And they must, like all good citi- } 
zens, always regard the individual's | 
needs in relation to those of thé | 
larger community. A 

what 


se 


shall the |p 


But again, 
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which guidance shal] be 
il ded? I have done my best 


> to answer this question by Stating 


above . the principles which tepre- 
sent the philosophy of a group of 


counselors, and I am sincere in 
‘asking you to criticize that phil- 


osophy. Do you agree with the 
basic ideas that influence our 
recommendations .and decisions?’ 
If not, how do you suggest we 
modify them? We shall be grate- 


r ful for your help, because you wili 
have helped us to discharge our 
© responsibilities as counselors better. 






ASS 


e There ‘can be no doubt that it 


will help us—and help students— 


if counselors and teachers share a 
common philosophy in matters of 
this kind. If that common phil- 
osophy is good, and if we keep 
hewing to the line, then it seems 
to me we need not be unduly con- 
cerned about an occasional differ- 
ence of opinion among us. Such 
differences, openly discussed, will 
serve to clarify our understanding 
of mutual tasks. 
ELsa G. BECKER, 

Chairman, Guidance Department. 

‘Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION AT BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL | 


“Core, curriculum” — “activity 
programs”—“‘breaking down sub- 
ject matter lines’——‘“‘shared inter- 
ests”-—“‘democratically arrived at” 
—"integrating the language arts 
for social purposes.” 

Like static over the air come 
these expressions to the busy pub- 
lic school teacher who, perhaps al- 
teady overburdened with too many 
pupils, a heavy curriculum, over- 


crowded buildings, often pays but 


little heed. 

But the pioneering spirit in the 
average American teacher will not 
She can and does 
meet the new demands of the day 
in education. By sharing her ex- 
periences with those of other 





teachers through such organs âs 
HicH Points, it becomes easier for 
her to overcome the ever present 
obstacles. i 
What are some of these new 
demands of the day in education ? 
An accepted dominating ob- 
jective of the language arts Is 
the communication of socially 
significant content. 
The trend in modern curricu- 


lum construction is toward the 


. e kd . ina- 
rigorous modification of elim 


1Cited in Kaulfers, Walter V. and” 


Roberts, Holland D.. A Cultural a 
for the Language Arts. Stanford BS 
versity, California, 1937, P: j- at 
“Reorganization of English in secon 

ary Schools,” United States Bureau © 
Education, edited by. James Fleming 
Hosic, Bulletin 1917, No. 2, pp- 30-31. 
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tion of ail non-functioning ob- 
jectives and materials, 
, the descendants of many varied 
peoples, we are recognizing the 
building of a new creative 
Americanism as our purpose and 


facing the necessity of- learning © 


to understand other peoples to 
understand ourselves.2 


The busy teacher is like the 
wife of the scientist who had been 
testing certain theories on the ac- 
tion of vitamins on white rats. 
One evening he went home elated 
over a discovery and reported it 
to his wife. Her immediate re- 
action was: “That’s fine! 
does that mean that I give Johnny 
for supper?” So the New York 
City teacher is asking, “What does 
all this mean that I give Johnny 
for history and art and assembly 
programs?” Perhaps if we take 
one social problem at a time in 

our thinking, and clarify our edu- 

cational objectives in terms of this 
problem, we shall get nearer to 

“Johnny's supper.” 

One educational objective of 
which all New York City schools 
should be conscious is the need 
for developing more appreciative 
attitudes among our culture groups. 
Out of about 1,500,000 school 
children in New York City under 
fifteen years of age, only 523,000 
are of native born, white parents. 
New York City is not unique in 
this, the normal community in the 
United States being heterogeneous 





*Kaulfers and Roberts, op. cit, p. 3 
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' As to the problem, with i v 
growth of nationalism in. Europe 
and the Orient, tensions among the : 
various culture groups develop in 
our country, and are quickly re. 
flected in the schools. Many Ney 
York City teachers know somethin 
of the tensions between Jew an 
German, Italian and Negro—te if 
flections of conditions: in Europ a 
Much is already being done in an. d 
incidental way throughout our city a ; 
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schools in such subjects as social — 
studies and foreign languages and 

literature to overcome these ten- $ 

sions. But an attitude of under- | g 
standing sufficient to withstand the 4 a 
impact of everyday prejudice and ` : 
propaganda requires well planned 
educational experiences. g 
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Many schools, too, are planning EA, 
such activities—activities which will G 1 
make it possible not only to allay = $ 
these tensions but also to develop § 
such understandings among mem- 
bers of our culture groups—be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, Oriental 
and Occidental, Negro and white, 
first generation and eighth genet 
ation—as will tap a great wealth 
of cultural resources. Maxwell 
Anderson challenges our thinking 
on this very need: “What we need 
now to draw us together is 4 
flowering of the national arts, a, 
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PE bad- been staph aa’ al 
French ate, by my grandmother 
to hate ‘the Germans but when 
the program was given, I found 
out that they are the same as 
we are. ~ (9B boy) 

I have learned to ‘call all peo- 
ple my neighbors. I -have 
learned: to love their ways of 
living and to respect them more 
for what they have done. (8B 
girl) wee #0, 

I have changed my ‘attitude 
toward. the Mexicans: and now 
regard them as one of us.- My 
attitude was changed when the 
program: was brought to our 
assembly. (High school 
junior) 

These statements refer to ac- 
tivity programs in several schools 
in the Metropolitan area recently 
guided by the Service Bureau for 
Education in Human Relations.4 
This article is an attempt to give 
a short report of the work which 
was done in one of those schools 
—the Benjamin Franklin High 
School. i 

From February to June 1935, 
the assembly programs, homeroom 

iscussions, and classroom activi- 


ties were carefully planned, and 
it was decided to use the resources 


es 
*New York Times. October 17. 1937. 
‘Now the Commission on_Intercul- 
tural Fducation. Progressive! Education 
Assocjation, 310 West 90th Street, New 
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of the community as much as 
possible. mp it | 

At a preliminary meeting with 
the principal and faculty mem- 


bers it was decided to concentrate - 
on those culture groups which _ 


predominated in the school: Ital- 
ian, Slavic (emphasizing Polish 
and Czechoslovakian), and Latin- 
American (emphasizing Puerto 
Rican and Mexican). The ‘Jap- 
anese were chosen as a fourth group 
because it was felt that many 
misconceptions about them pre- 
“vailed, and because, if a group so 
far removed were chosen, it would 
not seem as though any particu- 
lar group was being singled out 
in the school. 

As a first step, a special atti- 
tude test, prepared to cover the 
four groups in question, was 
given, by outside people, to about 
five hundred students. This test 
was given in such a way that no 
connection could be made between 
it and the special school activities. 
Two hundred and sixty-five test 
pairs were selected for analysis. 
Fach student was asked thirty-five 
questions covering the culture 
groups which were to be taken 
up. The test gave the students 
a chance to answer in three 
ae 

1. A mistake showing an sn- 

favorable attitude toward the 
culture group. 

2. A mistake showing a fa 


vorable attitude toward the- 


culture group, 
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3. An answer based on facts. 
ey the pre-test it was found 
at the most unfavorable attitudes 


existed toward the Japanese; the 


most favorable toward the Italians, 
(It should be noted here that 
‘many of the children in the group 
tested were of Italian parentage. 
However, all nationalities were 
¡most favorable in their- attitude 
toward the Italians, probably be. 
cause they were better informed 
as to the historical and social 
background of this group.) 
| Since by appreciative attitudes 
1S meant not pity, not toleration, 
but thinking, feelin g, and acting 
together, it was possible to use 
three approaches, which, though 
they overlap somewhat, were di- 
vided for convenience into the 
intellectual, the emotional, and 
the situational approach. 

The assembly was effectively 
used for the emotional approach. 
Interesting and attractive person- 
alities from each of the four 
groups were invited to the school 
to participate in the initial guest 
programs. : 
First Assembly 
Japanese—Monday, 

Group I students 


1. Program chairman — Miss 
Miriam Ephraim of the 
Service Bureau 


Feb. 25th— 


2. Address: “Japanese Contri- 
bution to Civilization,” Mc. 
Scott Mijakawa (graduate of 
Cornell University, just re- 













J apanese—Tues day, rar A 


up 


students 
Second Assembly a 
Puerto Rican — Monday, ‘March 


25th—Group I a 

1. Introduction of Gues 

Mr. Covello 2am 

* Address: “J ourney throug h E 

. South America and the Wet Ẹ 

Indies in Music’—Madam f 

Irma G.. Labastille (spent 

five years in South Americ, f. 

husband born in Haiti) 

Puerto Rican — Tuesday, March F 

26th—Group II eae d 

1. Faculty Chairman— 

Mr. Abraham Kroll Ri 

2. Address: “Out Neighbo % 

South’—Mr. Herbert Well | 

stock, of Committee of i | 

ral Relations W! 74 

— editor of “Tue i 

Americas” ee 

3. Dance—‘Jarabe’ F pa | 

girls from — | 
Union — 
settlement 


“eT 


onl % 
praag 


` + y i 


Florence Acutt 
Marie A'rmione 


Third Assembly 
Italian — Monday, Apri 
Group I students 
1. Faculty chairmaa— A 


ı 29th— | 


Mr. Covello | | 





Hon « 
Program repeated for Group | E 


t Fourth Assembly 
| Cechoslovakian — 


Address: “Italy's Gifts to 


Civilization, 


Amendola 


pa k H 3 Orchestral selections s= JA 
pe: Kadawaki nese Athletic 3 


piece fretted string ensemble 
of Italian children from 
Harlem House Union Set- 
'tlement — “Iwo Guitars,” 
“Quartet from Rigoletto,” 
“Fantasia Napolitan,” and 
“March” 


: “Italian — Tuesday, April 30th— 


Group II students 

1. Chairman—Miss Miriam R. 
Ephraim, Service Bureau — 

2, Address: “Italy's Gifts to 

Civilization,” Miss Marguerite 

Amendola 

Orchestral selections — “I0- 

termezzo from Cavaliera 

Rusticana,” “Rimpianto” 

4. Vocal soloist — Margherita 


n 


» Miss Marguerite 


gi. i Songs:—Madam Burgtorf an 
| “Bred Ny Crai,” “Stuh Er 
"$0. vhid,” ‘Na yah Tat,” 
“Stava Mutka,” "Tzila Tabl,” 
4. Piano solos: “Dance,” by 
Smetana: “Folk Songs,” b 
Dvorak. aE 
The situational approach—by 
which is meant the providing of 
situations in which the students 
could meet members of the vat- 
ious culture groups—was made 
through small group contacts. In 
other schools, the home coame 
department gave teas in honor of 
after the 
the guests. However, 3 fads | 
assemblies at the Laser ar Bi 
School, a gathering was h ae 
Mr. Covello’s office where = 
tives of each cor 
ak ee 
the guests and talk Yea ae 
the reception for the 


representa 


a. 
Toscana (in costume) Puerto Rican guests, s in p! 3 
s, Daes Tamela PS et E 
Marie Annone jent discussio” about the maoy 
Violet Grosso ests and t3 of appreciation in 
Yeta Adler qualities worthy ie, 
Elvira Calderone the culture of amg roa was 
e intellectual P discus- 


room 
Monday, MF made through atk these pe 


Duri 

20th—Group 1 Studer day io x d ited from wa 

Same program given s 1a d gathered y 
C e P i students) 5 n° atercultural EA 
to Group so Miriam tion on Tatera pis 
1. Chairman — ce Bureau cation,’ were p~ i a cultural 
Ephraim, Serv!” jovakia saformation on F e con- 

P . "Cz chos!0 e ’ time f rhe group» its 
2. Address: a and Cop background P American life, and, 
Its a Burgtor ur cributions saa. 
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certain pertinent facts in connec. 
tion with its culture, were given, 
It was during these discussions that 
many misconceptions about the 
various groups were counteracted. 


In order to assist the teachers in 
these discussions, meetings were 
held with them and Special mate- 
rials distributed, such as discussion 
outlines, books, magazine articles, 
Pictures, etc. These suggestions 
were used only as starting-points, 
much being left to the teacher’s 
Own discretion and initiative, 


In addition to homeroom dis- 
cussion outlines, classroom mate- 
rial was given out to the teachers 
of certain subjects which was to 
be woven in incidentally when. 
ever possible. This material, pre- 
Pared by the Commission on In. 
tercultural Education, Stressed the 
cultural contributions of each of 


the four groups in art 
Music, etc. 


Japanese 
The Colorful Arts 
East 
Japanese Sports 
Japanese Etiquette 
Japanese Flower 
Japanese Immi 
Children 
Japanese Bibliography 


Italian 


» Science, 
A sample list follows-6 


of the Far 


Arrangement 
tants and Their 


Italian Immi gration 


The Italian Farmer in the United 
States 
ee ; 
cee ae Procurable at five cents 
90th Street, N. yo Con ieni 
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Tontitown (an I 


Community) 


talian Farming students were also 


- ation. xhibits 
' to exhi 
Italians in Chemist Pha informed aa ah tained 
Italian Contributions ¢ ee : oogtou he gy wae 


and Medicine i ‘ology 
oh. P. Giannini (an Ita 
fan Banker and phy. 


A the groups studied. 

At the conclusion of the se 
> gration, the teachers reporte | a 
$ children representing Minot- 
E i country had be- 
fiy gonps 10 O = and proud 
- come more interested in and p 
% i of their backgrounds. They - 
| seemed to have gained a new 
A ; conception of American culture 
md what their own people had 
contributed and still might con- 
“tribute to it, The members of the 
called majority group had an 
| eye-opening experience in finding 
out how very unique and rich 


Jia 
gh Ti 
yo 


Life 
ome Cys. 


Italian Music in American 
Italian Cookery and H 
toms 
Italian Bibliography 
Latin-American Bes 
Latin-American Music . E: 
Mexico—A Museum of Art a | 
Mexican Cooking and Its In- 
fluence in the United States 
Mexican Bibliography - N £ 
Slavic a ee 
Polish Arts and Crafts American culture and life is Be 
Polish Immigration cause of its gifts from many anes 


Poles in American Agricultural Ml and races. ‘The after-test of at- 
Life | . 

Slavic Music and Musicians 1 
Polish Bibliography 
Czechoslovakian Bibliography 
Whenever possible, additional 

experiences were arranged. For 


instance, Mr, Abraham Kroll, ad- 






In his essay on “Jargon,” Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch names i 
word “character” as one of a hal 


ministrative assistant of the school, | dozens words the inexact use of 
who had spent three years in - | which is the mark of the speaker 
Puerto Rico, spoke on April 15th and writer of jargon; and he 
and 16th about life in Puerto quotes the English clerk who 


. ° iff n- 
Rico, the reasons for mi | Wrote, “In the case of jona P 
Station to the United States, as- `} kins, deceased, the cofin was- i 
similation here, occupations entered to whic 


here by Puerto Ricans, contribu- Quiller-Couch adds, “Coffins have 


the usual character,” 


tio unusual.” 
miliare. pi gm pie hiem no character, usual Deceit” of 
; an i o ° m i i i 

so on y The Studies !9 with their 


Hartshorn and Neer 
finding that characte dd, “Men 
Might incline O° | 


instruction by the Japanese Athletic, , 





ki 
f 
/ 


G 


ested in Jiu-Jitsu were offered free 
i 
| 


/ 
titudes added evidence of the gen- 


eral tendency of the group tọ . 


develop more appreciative atti- 
tudes toward the specific groups 
studied by the school. 
In the words of Mr. Covello, 
principal of Benjamin Franklin 
High School, lies the final evalua- 
tion of the work described above: 
This is a fine work. It is 
what our schools need. It is 
vital, alive, real—ir makes the 
students think and reason. It 
should be a part of the activity 
of every school in the city. Yes 
—it should be—but just wait— 
it will come—it’s too important 
not to .continue. 
RACHEL Davis-DuBOaISs, 
Director, Commission on Inter- 
cultural Education. 


| CTIV G 
THE OBJECTIVES OF CHARACTER TRAININ 


have no character, good or i 
for the same individual might be 
honest in one set of gare 
and dishonest in another, n - 
forth.” And i we speak O 

er training: 
Or eee is the ar pri 
of man who is an animal, n 
animal who thinks and wills, w - 
part of personality 1s character 
It is the power for consistent 
action which the personality has 
buile through repeated exercise 
of the same principles. Soul, 
body, desires, habits, surroundings, 
—all these have their place in 
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and influence on character. 

‘Metaphorically, character is a 
dynamo that is charged by exam- 
ple, ideals, and above all, by doing 
the harder right. ` Its power comes 
from all greatness: Aeneas bear- 
ing the aged Anchises on his 
shoulders from the ruins of burn- 
ing Troy, and Beowulf descend. 
ing into the deep mere to slay the 
loathly dragon, are no less potent 
in character building than Sir 
Philip Sidney sacrificing his pre- 
cious cup of water to a more badly 
wounded soldier on the field of 
Zutphen, or Walter Reed sacri- 
ficing his life to saving the rest 
of mankind from yellow fever, 
These examples, presented without 
moralizing or sentimentality, de- 
velop character, for like the deeds 
of Gettysburg, “they are beyond 


the power of our poor words to 
add or detract.” 


But character is 
saic than glorious, 
is charged by eve 
of the right thin 


thing appears 
attractive, 





more often pro- 
and its dynamo 
ty performance 
& where the wrong 
easier or more 
People who have knowledge of 
what is right and* what is best 
in conduct and who have’ con- 
Sistently lived up to this knowl. 
edge in their actions are said to 
have “good character.” Their 
right action is both the proof of 
past good character and the source 
and promise of their strength for 
future tests, 

We are, I think, agreed that 
30 





character training is a 
sideratum in education t 
that it involves first, 
what is right; second, th 


Steat de. 


e inclina. 
tion to do what is right because 
it is right; and third, the op. 


portunity to practise doi 
is right. 


edge of what is right, and 
inclination to do it. 


chines. : 


Our objectives must accordin 


ns 
s 
= 


ae 
a'm 
os 
ee 
1 


ng what 
The objectives of char. 
acter training are therefore, knowl. 
the © 
It is our | 
belief that these objectives may 4 
be achieved by training students’ 
as human beings and not as ma- 


~ 
a 


0-day, and 
Knowing 


gly 


be large, and should concern the. 


essentially humane and universal 


Se 


aspects of human growth, rather 


g 


than an elaborate list of isolated 


and unintegrated adjectives. 


The great natural ally in char- ` 
acter building is conscience, which. — 


is reason deciding what is right 


and what is wrong in every situa- 
tion. 


make the pupil look.at each action 
in its moral aspect. What he 
wants is only part of the question. 
Whether that desire is in accord- 
ance with the nature óf man and 
the rights of others is even more 
important. The conscience is 
sorely in need of awakening; too 
often it is merely hardened into 
a mold. 

The second objective is to make 
the pupil conscious of his free- 
dom of choice in mora] questions, 


and of the responsibility which 


‘ 


ps ee 


ff 


i | 
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the fourth objective is 


) 
E 


pim aware 
at in the be- 
: m but with symp athy p af 
-gevolence which sees the life 


` 
r 
t 


E 
rings W" te 
ys preedo objective was E ' 
thira “Know thysel. 
e Greek i f 


of the rights of others, 
“good deed a day 


gif as an integral and inextricable 
wt of the vast order of humanity. 


The fifth objective is self-mas- 
| tery, and this is character building 


TERS 


in action. 
self, the theory of the first four 


Without control of 


objectives is frustrated and futile. 
Vith self-mastery man follows 


/ teason, and ethics is a reasoned 
~ Science. 


Consequently, the first ob- f 
jective of character training is to J 


\ 
a, 


S 


e- 


E. i 


The sixth objective is nobility 


| and high idealism. 


These objectives are at variance 
with the theory that man is but 


er 
nimal whose charac! 


i to a host of i spe- 
ae ates with mechanical J 
C ; 
aii results, much as = Aen 
trained for hunting. T 
ledge that character 18 z 
ae ing, and that the objective 
ry a training must oe 
like the untravelled wor Ks 
Ulysses, “whose margin ae 5 
forever and forever as We m a 
They are based upon 4 concep ai 
human dignity taught by =e 
and Aristotle, Thomas - - s 
and Spinoza: the concept O 


a complex 4 


Hi aaor hie a 
free responsibile man choosing 


defy unchanging law. 

ah gate of the objectives of 
character training of coffins 1s 
jargon, because “coffins pan no 
character, usual or unusual. But 
these bones live; men have more 
than characteristics. They may 
have good character. 

PAUL SCHWEITZER. 
DeWitt Clinton High School. 


IN DEFENSE OF YOUTH 


When all the world appears to 
in a state of chaos; when peo- 
Slaughter each other, burn 

S and villages, and ruin mag- 

ent art treasures that never 

fan be replaced; when dictator- 

Ships flourish and world hatreds 

threaten world peace; when strikes 
tween capital and labor chal. 

nge the belief in the brother. 


ple 
town 
Nific 





s hi à 
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4 Aira N 

aoe ` 


hood of man, it is small wonder 
that the outlook Youth has upon 
life has been sadly affected. All 
their lives they have seen a world 
gone mad—first a war torn uni- 
verse, then a materialistic grasping 
one, when Prosperity was every- 
where—then a depression with its 
accompanying weariness and woe, 
starvation and unemployment. 
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All this have they seen and 
known; for none of it are they 
responsible. Thus today, we look 
with fear and trembling at a 
Youth which has lost its eager- 
ness, its optimism, its faith in 
any kind of ideal. Our boys and 
girls cannot seem to fit into the 
scheme of things. At the age of 
eighteen many are willing to ad- 
mit they are still on a horse “rid- 
ing in all directions.” They do 
not know which way they are 
heading—a sorry condition, indeed. 

To many of us, teaching in re- 
cent years has seemed so futile. 
In spite of our efforts we have 
felt that the majority of our 
students had no manner, no con- 
sideration for others, no respect 
for authority, no sense of respon- 


sibility. ‘The hardness and bitter- 


ness of the outside world, which 
we adults have made for them, 
has crept up on them until it has 
pierced their very souls. We are 
quick to condemn them. We brand 
them lazy, disrespectful, stubborn— 
do we realize why they have be- 
come what they are? Always, as 
adults we are self-righteous, hold- 
ing fast to our own opinions and 
rationalizing as we go. 

To have set Youth such an 
example, must cause us to blush 
with shame, but to see our Youth 
deprived of the glow and radiance 
that make life in the teens worth 
while, should stimulate in us 4 
resolve to make amends by striv- 
ing to change their philosophy 
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and help them to adjust th 
to the world they must f 

How can we do it? Firs 
optimism must be restored. 
the teacher of literature partic. 


larly has a great Opportunity 
With inspiration from the sf 


Here 


been all wrong? 


assured that it will come through: 


An appreciation of the little 


things in life 


ing persistently toward it 


Service for others 
Active participation instead O 


. N 
passıve acceptance 
Work 


Spiritual guidance 


Through discussions 


out of the literature, these ideas 
can be covered step by step. I 


so happens that in the Abraham 
Lincoln High School, “Twelve 





-o SASA 
$ el | 
ace, ag 


t, their 


eat 
writers of all ages, there should 
be no difficulty in formulating a 
valuable code of living. Can we- 
not show them that this topsy- 
turvy world is in search of happi- 
ness, but the point of attack has 
The emphasis — 
has been placed upon material 
things. Wealth and what wealth — 
can buy have too long been con- 
sidered the standards of success. 
If they will accept the fact that- 
happiness is the only thing worth 
striving for, they must also be 


a 
Knowing one's goal and sttiv: — “insanity through inheritance. Thus, 
jhe had to find happiness else- 
_ 4 Where. Happiness he found in 
f č ; poverty, in the joys of anticipa- 
tion, in service, in work. 


growing 
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: Rolvaap, the strong, robust pioneer 


World these Norweg 


| tabli Ives, why. 
Centuries of English Prose and $ ablished for themse 


Poetry” is the text used by eighth ; 
term students. The following ex- 


ti 
P 
li 
i 


-answer the question: 


o top?” ‘This shows 





pility to 4P 
“for what they are- 
m active participant 
ison and Steel show the 
aloe of developing a keen sense 
f observation and a critical atti- 


en from that text are 
pm how the code could 


gdt’ + surely all great 
ig develop ne ove the points 


perature will p! 


jed „a his diary shows the 


of observation—the 
preciate little things 
are worth. He was 
in every 


. 


‘ude toward the society in which 
we live. | 


A discussion of the autobio- 
paphical nature of “Dream Chil- 
dren” reveals the idea that even 
though Lamb had to forego the 
ultimate aim in life—love, matr- 
tage, and children from a happy pation. 
union—still he felt that the greater 
good lay in caring for his invalid 
sister and in not inflicting upon 
future generations more cases of 


In “Giants in the Earth’ by 


: is introduced. After discussing 
the book, the students attempt to 
“Jf oppor- 


tunities were equal 


‘ans had es- 


did 


Per Hansa always 


~ 








necessity for such character traits 


as persistence, endurance, courage, 
initiative, faith and optimism. The 
last two qualities are emphasized 
particularly because so many of 
the students today are dreadfully 


“pessimistic in their outlook toward 


Job hunting is a 
bugaboo. They must make it 
an endurance test. Here they are 
pioneers in a different age. Many 
lines of work where advantages 
lie are mentioned. With endur- 
ance however, they need faith and 
optimism, — faith in themselves, 
faith in their fellowmen, faith in 
their country, faith in God. . 

Stevenson’s “El Dorado” carries 
out -this same ‘idea of hope and 
optimism as well as the lesson of 
work, anticipation, active partici- 
Such lines as: 


There is always a new hori- 
onward looking 


the future. 


zon for 
men. 

To be truly happy is a ques- 
tion of how we begin and 
not of how we end. 

` To travel hopefully is a bet- 

ter thing than to arrive and 

the true success is to labor. 
always inspire a class to do greater 
things. The students love this 
essay. 

Gissing’s “Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft” furnishes a new 
‘dea. A good beginning is found 
in the lines: 

“Sweet are the uses of adver- 
sity 
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Which, like the toad, ugly 
and venomous, 


Wears yet a precious jewel 
in his head.” 


From the word adversity, the les- 


son develops. Adversity should 
make one gentle, like Lamb, sym- 
pathetic and understanding, tol- 
erant, and so forth. A review of 
all the men studied should follow, 
with a few from modern times 
added. “The Papers” will then 
reveal Gissing, the cynic, who be- 
came hard and bitter because he 
had lost faith in mankind, had 
` become pessimistic, and had re- 
tired from the world in an attempt 
to escape it, but could not. 


Ruskin informs them that every 
man has, within himself power for 
better things; Browning again 
brings out the joy in striving; 
Tennyson shows “Old age hath 
yet his honor and his toil.” Thus 
the code grows. 


A fitting conclusion for all these 
discussions might be: 
“When the fight begins with 
himself, 
A man’s worth something. 
God stoops o’er his head, 


Satan looks up between his 
feet—both tug 












































and girls are realists athe, ae 
romanticists, they will challen, aà 


we'll accept your ideals as , Re i, 
as 


we have money in out soil 
A fellow who is hungry, can 
live on ideals.” We cannot ; i. ; 
the challenge, either. Until te 
very necessities of life are satis 
fied—food, shelter, and clothing- 
we cannot expect them to p 


~ 


y 


: ae . . aie 
forth saying, “An aspiration is ą 
joy forever.” A 


However, something can_ be 
done. Mauch of the real trouble 
lies in their not understanding 
the joy and satisfaction that come 
from work. In this age, many of 
our young people feel that the 
world owes them a living, but 
they do not see the necessity of 
doing anything about earning their 
place in the world. Many have 
ambition, but they do not know 
how to proceed. ‘They do not 
realize the tremendous advantage 
offered them in our schools. Be: 
sides book knowledge, they 4% 
given training in all kinds © 
manual work. 
schools are unequipped for teach 
ing arts and crafts, cooking, print: 
ing, bookbinding, sewing, shop 
and so forth. But what do 0% 


i a service well 
| yperati0" for ‘ 
and persistence, 
dge of 
who has 4 knowle E tm 
j Mf might be able to 
: e’ repair trade. 
| who can sew well, could 
| jresses fOr neighbors who 
F do the work themselves. 
we gil who cooks might be 
‘ble to provide delectable fe- 
feshments for tired hostesses. 
nt all this would require work. 


wP furnitut 


jih 2 


7 socal sciences pave the way for 


dnight and upright living. Surely 
ty pointing out how shameful con- 
‘tions have been for so long, 
‘al what has developed from such 
tomuption, the necessity for a new 
mode of attack can be revealed. 

Art, music, foreign languages 
‘told help the pupils to appre- 


THE FUNCTION OF T 


Recent experience in guidance 
leads to prove that in order to 
‘bain the best results counselors 
"ust have the help and support 


ground. | 
to realize how much pleasure this 
knowledge would afford them in 
their leisure moments, perhaps they 
would turn their minds to things » 
more profitable in return than 
mere possessions. 
be shown the way. They need 
to know the satisfaction to be 
found in work! ! | 
be assured that “God's in His 


heaven!” 


ciate the value of a cultural back- 


If they could be made 


They need to 
They need to 


To the cynic, this teaching may 


seem unreal, farfetched, and worth- 
less, but to those who believe that 
Youth must have a chance 1n this 
seething world, I feel the plan 1s 
worth trying. 


` | MurieL B. NEWTON. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


HE TEACHER IN CO- 


OPERATION WITH A GUIDANCE SERVICE 
INTHE TREATMENT OF INDIVIDUAL STUDEN 


Very few high} 


tion to note whether he is Or 1S 
not accepted by his fellow stu- 
dents; whether he is cheerful or 
morose; whether he is nervous ; 
and whether he is or is not mak- 
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students do with the knowledge § teachers The teacher, in home 


i Let us consider here 
and skill they glean from thesê | tom and classroom, sees the stu ing progress 
courses? Can we not show the™ | d 


i e ways in which it is 
tt in his everyday relationships, Some ee f 
how to put this knowledge t0 


nd possible for the teacher to CO- 
f Sa member of the gfouP 3 ith a guidance service in 
work? Can we not suggest theif 
developing their skill, first as 2 


. erate W1 
tader the tensions involved in the Op 


The soul wakes and grows.” 
—Browning. 
But English is not the only sub- 


ject that can help them change 
their philosophy. Since our boys 
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| i _ the treatment of individual stu- 
king of examinations 


is dents. 
‘seid .. in a posi 
IC recitations. She '§ 
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In spite of the fact that she has 
F large numbers of students to deal 
- with, it is possible for the skilful 
teacher to identify some of the 
students in need of individual 
| help. For this she needs a mental 
hygiene point of view and a 
knowledge of the symptoms of 
emotional disturbance. ŒE. D. 
Wickman, in his book ‘Children’s 
Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes,” 
lists a number of such symptoms 
in the order of the importance 
ascribed to them by a group of 
psychiatrists and psychiatric social 
workers. Some of them are repro- 
duced below. To some degree 
these are usually part of the nor- 
mal development of boys and 
gitls; only in extreme cases are 
they indicative of maladjustment. 


1. Unsocialness—lack of partici. 


pation in group activities, lack 
of friendliness, lack of pop- 
ularity among students; 

- Suspiciousness—lack of trust 
in fellow Students or teachers; 
generally paranoid tenden- 
cies; 


- Unhappiness or depression— 


lack of Spontaneity; lack of » 


participation in group activi- 
ties; preoccupation ; 
Resentfulness — carrying of 


grudges apainst student 
teacher; 


indignati 


or 
frequent response of 
On or displeasure; 

Fearfulness— fear 
tions; 
of p 


of examina. 
fear of teachers; fear 
articipation in activities; 
36 
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11. 


12; 


13. 
14. 


m, 
16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
Zh. 
22. 
2s 
24, 
23; 


26. 
7m B 
28. 
29. 
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Cruelty—to fello, A -g 
. Ow X . a . n 4 
animals ap, Imaginative lying 


linser ents, i 
inse Tats 
: cts, ete a =g guidance counselor who is 


Discouragement — >, 


a The ee student is very 
of interest and confidence a working wrk every bit of in- 
cause of lack of imme ai eager t "i ch may relate in 
success ; S formation to the problem. Here 
Su BBgestibility—readiness ta He "ome way tO 


gain, the teacher has : age 
portunity to, cooperate by giving 
wy information which may prove 
-of help in the counseling process. 
2 statements giving an estimate of 
A he student's ability in the par- 
-talar subject, the progress he has 
~ mde, his potentialities in the sub- 
ject, evidences of interest, and 
other abilities noted ‘perhaps only 
| incidentally, will be of help in 
j analysis of the problem. In addi- 
tion, the counselor should be in- 
formed of the student’s position 
` in the group, his relationships with 


cept the ideas of others wish 
out consideration or criticism. 
Excessive criticism of ‘others. 
Sensitiveness to criticism On 
the part of teacher or stu. 
dents, ar to implied | slights 
or “knocks” which may or 
may not actually be presen : 
Domination—attempt to im- 
pose ideas or will upon others; 
Sullenness — sourness; gl m- 
ness; moodiness;  petulancy; 
churlishness; > Eo 

Stealing; Bi 
Shyness—shrinking from con 


gas E a | fellow students, his reaction to the 
tact witl a Sa, ne teacher, and the teacher’s reaction 
Cowardice; ae to him. 

Selfishness ; : 


. Information regarding the prog- 
f s or lack of Progress of a stu- 

dent who is under guidance is as 
sty for the counselor as such 
į tion about a patient is for 


o e 
l e agan, the 


E y A rd 
Temper tantrums — outwal 
display of anger; da 5 
Dreaminess—inattention, “7 


ae 

a P "o $ 4 
dreaming, etc. ; ity ae 
Nervousness—excitabi Yo 3 


$ € physicia 
Stubbornness ; oe ysician, Her 


Unteliableness ; A ey ant? Meets the student 
Truancy; ey | toom Pi i classroom and home 
Untruthfulness; — 4 5 ion, y ations is in a key posi- 
Cheating; Be om. ak Rote ch 1S Possible for her to 
Excessive interest 1n =i AUN. a 


n 
+ in a S in work 


osite sex; 1 Se e attitude, "lk in interest, 
Comal lack of interests rE ‘t her to he it is possible 

esi ing; E Sisin P the counselor in 
Enuresis—wetting; y% 


c Student 


esi E ng, 
._* ne not ie Such 
Writing of obsce n ormation, 


- tion; $ 
Attempts to attract atten a ey teacher 
A ting of Who shares under. 
“udent’s difficulty 


by Passing 





3 E 2 
with the counselor is for that rea 


son just so much more apt to CO-. 


operate in prescribed treatment. If 
the problem of a particular student 
is called to her attention, if per- 
tinent points in his background 
are related, and if the causes of 
his behavior are explained, she 
can be counted on to supplement 
the work of a guidance service 
by carrying out prescribed treat- 


ment. It is not possible, nor is 


it necessary to give her full details 
regarding the student; she under- 
stands that=those facts which the 


student gives to his counselor in — 
confidence may not be divulged. 


When an extensive program in 
psychological testing is undertaken, 
the teacher who cheerfully accepts 
her share in it is an asset, not 
only to the school as a whole, but 
more particularly to the guidance 
service in that school. It is im- 
portant that the teacher be con- 
vinced of the worthwhileness of 
the testing program. If she real- 
izes that the ultimate aim is that 
of helping the student, she will 
be glad to codperate. More im- 
portant than the test results them- 
selves are the application and use 
of these results. Teachers are often 
glad to obtain objective measures 
of teacher methods, They are 
cager to compare the level of 
achievement with the level of in- 
telligence. They want to fing 
weaknesses by means of diagnostic 
tests. They look forward to the 
establishment of group teaching 
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methods, Dalton Plans, or activity 
programs on the basis of results 
of prognostic and diagnostic tests. 
The teacher who knows something 
about tests and their uses will ap- 
preciate the opportunity of work- 
ing with the guidance service of 
the school in the matter of a 
testing program, if such is con- 
sidered necessary, 

It is common practice among 
social agencies and guidance serv- 
ices to meet in conference for the 
purpose of case discussion. This 
procedure helps the counselor clari- 
fy his own ideas and gives others 
involved an Opportunity to express 
opinions and make suggestions. 
Frequently it is considered wise to 
invite those who have come in 
contact with the student to partici- 
pate in such discussion. It is 


sometimes advisable, in a school - 


Situation, to invite one or more 
teachers who may be of help. The 
teacher who knows that this is 
a Opportunity to contribute some- 

ng will be very happy to join 
i Conference If she understands 
= ms S an Opportunity to learn 
r ing about one of her stu- 
Sara to obtain insight into his 
i ites, to sce a point of view 

at is different from and not 





















There are other 
ments that the teacher “ust, 
the student make. Toe A hel 
volve the fine help pe Sy in 

: : NE that AS. Often 
a in creating better a ab i i 
its; the provision for o in 
when a student has had fam y; 
forced absence; the changin 
seats for the student who is sup 
fering with a hearing or visual 
defect; the attempt to bolster up 
self-confidence by means of pre g 
where it is due and omission of 
blame where it is necessary; the 
creation of an atmosphere of ease 
for the student who ‘has a speech 
defect, and many others. © > 

Thus can the teacher. coöperate 
with a guidance service by finding” 
those students who 


b 
[] Y 


Me 
: i ` 





by making follow-up reports. 


constant contact with them. ; 
is important in the success O° 
guidance testing program ana < 
the application of results. 


4 
a 


? 
. e Ei 
can contribute suggestions, tO 


t- 
Guidance Department for tree 


ment of students, and sh 

assist in the treatment of | 

as she meets them in class! 
and home room. 

Jennie MONTAS, 

Guidance Depa! 

Samuel J. Tilden High Schoo 


them 
oom 


1. 


| tion” 
James Monroe High School were 
= organized on a Codperative basis. 


need in i 
dividual attention; by furnish: $ 
ing information regarding those $ 
students who are under counsel; | 
She J 
is a necessary agent in the treat- f 


ment of students because of het J 

She — 
f the fo 
din $ 
She f 


e can d 


tment, , | | 


N bt Fa? Lw le a se aO Uf Can? y OB bee a h ee 
X Eer ai E A F EII aA PTR ; ras tees tae te 


i 


As a result of a survey on “Stu- 


4 dent Help in School Administra- 


the secretarial classes of 


It has always been the policy 


K of Dr. Henry E. Hein, principal 
- of our high school, to give the 
: pupils of the school the best pos- 
sible training in secretarial work. 


He saw a field within our school 
which would offer our secretarial 
students an opportunity for prac- 
tical experience. A plan was de- 
vised, with the approval of the 
chairman, making it possible for 
advanced pupils of the Secretarial 
Classes to secure practical secre- 
tarial training in the offices of the 
departmental chairmen, faculty ad- 
visers, and administrative heads of 
the school. The purpose of this 
plan is to develop self-confidence 
and poise in the students before 
they enter upon their first posi- 
tions. Furthermore, a wider field 
for the development of desirable 
eee traits is provided by a 
i contact with people engaged 
ù teal life situations. 

n our school, the term “co- 


0 erta = LE = i 
oP tive” has a special meaning. ° 


$ O A LE = DE 
3 ee basis we mean 
i lsc pupils alternate between 
c : 
4ssroom and the offices in 


"COOPERATIVE" SECRETARIAL CLASSES. 


‘same pupils report to the same 


“employer” every two weeks. In 
all, each faculty “employer” assists 
in the training of only two pupil 
secretaries a term. In this way, 
our pupils are enabled to see 
worked out in a natural setting a 
number of the theoretical situations 
taken up in the classroom. À 

Our organization of the plan 
begins as follows. Towards the 
end of each term, a circular letter 
addressed to the faculty is sent 
out to find positions for our stu- 
dents. Following is a copy of 
Form No. 1. 


FORM I: A PRIVATE SECRETARY 
FOR YOU NEXT TERM? 

Can you use a student secretary 
during the fourth period every 
day next term? If you have school 
work of a secretarial character, we 
shall be pleased to give you the 
supervised assistance of our ad- 
vanced students. 

If your work includes: 

1. Dictation of letters, 

2. Typewriting, 

3. Filing and Alphabetizing, 

4, Any other secretarial 
work, 

Fill in the blank lines, and re- 
turn this notice to Mr. Fromberg 
as soon as possible, 


p 7 
BPS ay 


à aa z 3 . * ¿ b $ 
p $ Ste ee EM ae FM S ath PESTE T jp 
ft lei ee y eo Sid A AEN Se P 3 ciana: WIENS 
a Wit MN E E E A AA S e EL Se E a e PR ole eee oe A 
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eveccesese 
evecevssonessoserese 
genennscoerre® 


2, Faculty AdVISCL ---------scnse-e 


cecsanscnnescccanosesensssoooeseee asraon t 


directed by the instructors of sec- 
retarial studies and rated as part 
of the pupils’ term marks. 
BENJAMIN FROMBERG, 
| Chairman. 

After all the requests for help 
have been received, we fill the 
special requirements of the ‘‘em- 
ployers” as far as possible. Lan- 
guage teachers desiring the assist- 
ance of secretaries having a knowl- 
edge of Spanish, French, Italian, 
or German are supplied with stu- 
dents possesing the required knowl. 
edge, 

Two classes are programmed for 
the same period. One pupil from 
each class is selected to alternate 


na given position. During the — 


two weeks in which the class is 
doing field work, the instructor 
travels from one office to another 
to visit the pupils at work. 
These visits enable the instructor 
to assist a pupil with a difficult 


Piece of work, to. give any needed 


advice, and to receive an oral re. 
port on the students’ work from 
the employers,” They also en- 
able the instructor to gather su 

gestions concerning the work in 
general, Such suggestions receive 


a the Consideration of the chairman 


an ʻi 
d the instructor; if practicable 
°Y are carried Out. When the 
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class meets as_a group, inform, 

, . sD 3 “SND 4 
tion considered beneficial to 41, 





E t time to get an idea of 


; metal to. th | gyfficien 
students is made a topic of pene È p quality of the students’ work 
discussion. Sa ia. > end ersonality, he is requested 


. ‘of ae P gll out a report on the follow- 
As it is impossible for one pen ‘ 

son to cover, in one period, a 
entire class at work throughout - ia 
building, the “employer” a is veel 
quested to keep a record of the 
attendance of the pupil assigned 
to him. i a 


ing form: 


Bons iil: REPORT ON STUDENT . 
) SECRETARY 
Please return this report to........ 


eccerce neces esanse een seceessceseereesosssse 
eo 
eaoaeee 
e... 


e SA 
aes ab 


The following form. No. NAG: © oxconntiisizitnntznaneonse<suscserneneenents 


Arte 
Sy 


e 


a is g oo ae Hel ping. scccsbcen. 
seo; to each faculty emp loyer,” q Stenography | i ee Se 
giving the . name of the stud nt | Time of Service PRI a ae ea it nae 


assigned and the necessary instruc: 9 Date of RepOrteee.sssssssosssscssssnseeeees 


tions; pe -CRA Place Of SEEVICE wan nccsecoepenmnnnesenneves 
| = U Type of Work Done | 
FORM Il; Mestenography  scscesiesevesneeusee2i-s 
BE TYPEWTItIN GS .......eecccscceresesiee 
Date.......-----+--nsscveesnsseeere T E E tanenws 
a O Be Other ET a aa OON S 

We have assigned.....escecsnenneenet : See sescennnuescvonnnnesassnics š 
a to assist you dut- - _ Rating 
ing the 4th period as a student | Ti rate the following traits 
secretary. ‘a $ ; in or C. 

This pupil will meet you daily ea Guarana E eee 

1 gwill n 
for two weeks. Another pupil vili R 4 initia NEE TE E 
then alternate for the followind , bank 
two weeks, You will instruct butiki Salty Of Wotk nanana 
= f  Reliabili 
two pupils all term. O ns caalasscccenaneeeeenee 
° e f Times Ab 

Please keep a daily attendant | oy oe a are 

record Sah mS TARE cc wcaccesdgswviwvucqcaittionens 
2 | fethe | Remarks _ 

The instructors in charge ° : een, 
Secretarial classes, will make i. eR anenasesonnrennennsiaiiint 
Odic visits to check up and ss as 

upils i Se eer eee 
pupils in the work oc a Signature 

BENJAMIN [ROMB Eo oon after vt iRnonnnrnanansenenncsdettaN 
Chairr:21- A Sign t the pupils have been 


> the instructor informs 





iA after the “employer” has had 


them of the report which is to be 
filled out concerning them by their 
“employer.” In this way, they get 
an idea of what is expected of 
them. This report is given some 
weight in arriving at the pupils’ 
term marks. 

Sınce this plan has been in 
operation, we, in a measure, gauge 
its value by the statements of both 
.pupils and teachers. 

Following are .some remarks 
made by teachers about their pupil 
help: 

(1) This young lady would be 

an asset to any office. 

(2) A fine girl. A credit to 

our school. 


(3) Most courteous, willing and 
‘efficient helper. 

(4) Accomplished excellent 
work and demonstrated ex- 
ceptional ability. 

(5) A splendid secretary—not 
quite perfect. l 

(6) Most willing, more than 
just efficient, really knowing 
how to do things “on her 


own”. 

(7) Miss.....--.-s-eeesse00 as well 
as the other secretary as- 
signed, have done excellent 
work in the Biological Of- 


fice. , 
(8) MisSS----+--111211111™ type 
the telephone reports for 
me which were signed by 
Dr. Hein. I was pleased 
with the reports. 


The following are some of the 
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upils’ comments on the “coöper- 
ative” work: 

(1) A point I learned is that 
one must make sure of the 
requirements before begin- 
ning work, One must not 
only have an idea of what 
to do, but one must know 
what to do. 

(2) I liked the work immense- 
ly because I was put on my 
own responsibility. 

(3) I found it better to go 
slowly and be thorough 
than to hurry and have to 
do the work over again. 

(4) In order to have things run 
smoothly, one must be sys- 
tematic. 

(5) I have learned to hand in 
neat copies and to complete 
all I was required to do. 

(6) I learned the importance 

of being polite, willing to 
do things, and of being 
neat and accurate. 
I feel that I am getting 
actual office experience by 
working in an office here 
for a teacher, | am be. 
oe used to the general 
utine, which i ‘ 
portant. =e vey, 1m- 
(8) aa the office has 
a great deal, I 


(7 


w 


t 
as given me self. 
pa self-confidence 
(9) was in the Health Edu- 
ation Office and I learned 
42 





a 


4 


that responsibility falls N 
> 0 


my shoulders, Į 3 
broader ‘Knowledge of 
fice work through actua 
perience. I typed h 
lectures and annual reports 
for the head of the Heat 
+ Education departme 





ave 


be 


nt, 


(10) I derived a great deal of 


experience from working in 


an office. I took letters in 
shorthand, then typed them, 
I also did filing and other 
general office work. I think 
this plan gives very good 
actual experience and self. 


confidence to the pupils for 


future work in the business 


office. 


It is our belief that the benefits ” 
of the “codperative’” plan of pro- 
gramming the secretarial pupils — 
warrant its continuance. Although — 
we do not claim that this system | 
of conducting secretarial classes is — | 
100% perfect, we feel that the f 


practical experience gained by the 


a, 
l ex. 
ealth 


Health 






















pupils is worth while. Their con- 


tact with real life situations at 
the knowledge that the wol 
turned out is put to actual 


develop a feeling of self-conf: 


dence and many other valuable 


character traits. 

In addition to the adva 
gained by the pupils, for Y, 
this plan was primarily dev 
the individual teachers aP 
school as a whole receive ™ p- 


needed assistance. 


nta ges 





use, 


whom. 


fo i i aa 


Ry? 


= 2 an 
Kp gn ~ eZ 


4 


q iaventories in qu 
tices tO 5 
j ost card n 
i ting OF 
bon copies, 4 
draft manusctl 
«hool publications. The instruc- 
tor supervises and inspects this 
york, insisting upon a high stand- 
ard of accuracy and neatness. Such 
dass projects offer valuable train- 
ing for the pupils, developing 
| accurate and painstaking habits on 
real, not theoretical problems. 


oom, our secretarial 
d upon throughout 
various Class 


the class! 


he jerm for diiferent departments 


J, such as laboratory 
adruplicate, no- 
ection officers, letters, 
otices to Alumni, cut- 
of stencils, making of car- 
nd copies of rough- 
ipts for the various 


The pupils are encouraged to 
make use’ of the library and to 
familiarize themselves with at 
least the most commonly used of- 


~ fice reference books, thereby gain- 


ing experience in looking up and 
tem reference materials. 
hs ee = much interested 
Hes, fe z on secretarial 
Dich inspi which they derive 
outlook. on and a broader 
I 
j ey to make the necessary 
E Secreta, to business conditions 
eet man y ust be prepared to 
exercise i Situations in which the 
Bence is p Judgment and intelli- 
Must scessary, The secretary 
Of + ee with the usage 
“'ephone, telegraph and 


5, a 
Pose nd should be able to com- 


"4siness letters. The 


use of the library assists the pupil 


.to understand many of these prob- 


lems. The following list of 
library reference books contain 
excellent material pertaining to 
secretarial subjects: 


Brown, The Secretary's Handbook 


Turner, The Private Secretary's 
Manual | | 

Kilduff, The Private Secretary 

Spencer, The Efficient Secretary 

Foster and Loso, Fundamentals of 
Office Practice 

Kirk and Waesche, Junior Train- 
ing for Modern Business 


Brewer and Hurlbut, Elements of 


Business Training ' 
Hamilton and Gallagher, First 
Lessons in Business Training 
Sorelle, Office Training for 

Stenographers 

Nichols, New Junior Business 
Training 

Jackson and Cody, Fundamentals 
of Business 

Stickney, Office and Secretarial 
Training 
Wilkes-York-Terrill, Elementary 
Training for Business 
Taintor-Monroe, The Secretary's 
Handbook 
Jones-Bertschi-Holtsclaw, General 
Business Science 


‘Strumpf, Problems in Office Prac- 


tice 

Johns, Business Letters 

Anderson-Waesche, Clerical Prac- 
tice 

Kirk, Buckley and Waesche, In- 
troduction to Business 

Reed and Morgan, Introduction to 
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Business 
Schoch an 


Business 
Egan, Edelson, Veit, An Elemen- 


tary Study of Business 
Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon, Man- 
ners in Business 
Secretarial courses probably offer 
more opportunity for projects and 
problem-solving than other courses 
in the secretarial department. The 
teacher may assign numerous 
projects to be typed and illustrated 
attractively, based upon library 
readings. A suggested list of 
topics for projects which may be 
amplified are: 
Qualifications of a secretary 
Duties of a secretary 
Handling of the mail 
Filing 
Meeting callers 
Telephoning 
Telegraphing 
Use of office reference books 
Systematizing the day’s work 
Planning itineraries 
Our secretarial pupils have 
pea Sany very commendable 
projects, which have afforded them 


e 3 
n opportunity for both creative 
and artistic endeavor 


d Gross, Elements of 


e c se . . 
Operative secretarial train- 





comprising one term’s wor a 
aim of whichis to fami a 
pupils with the commonly-eel 
office appliances, their Be AS 
and operation. They are Tea 
to .develop a ‘reasonable amount 
of operating, skill, which may be 
developed further on the job, and 
also to achieve a superior skill 
in the operation of the kinc “of 
machine for which they are pe 


e pear 
liarly adapted. ` Coot 


The method used is a combina- 


tion battery-rotation plan, throug 1 
the use of job sheets. Thus, skills 


are developed in ‘the use. of the 


files, telephone, switchboard, speed- 


ograph, dictaphone, mimeograph, 


at the conclusion of the one- 


e. . . . e A É. 
course in secretarial training. W A 


t 
have arranged our course 5° tha 
the pupils may be prepa! 
the Regents examination 


necessary. 
BEN JAMIN FROMBERG, 
Chairman, Departme kr- 

Secretarial Studi 


James Monroe High School. 


adding machine and Burroughs n: 
calculator. E 
The state syllabus calls for ar 


Regents examination to be given 
yeat 
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| THE FRIDAY FEAST 
- No it isn’t a mistake. I mean 


; feast, not fast. Did you ever feel 


-exhausted after a hard day’s work? 
-<That’s the three o'clock feeling 
on Fridays. What a godsend the 
a : week-end is to a weary teacher! 
= No more checking of homework 


papers, no more expounding of 
-the eternal truths of mathematics, 
~ no more emphasis on neatness and 
accuracy, no more guidance for 
problem pupils, no further strug- 
gles with pupils with 90 I.Q.s. 
No more? Well, nót until Mon- 


_ day when a physically, mentally 


and spiritually renewed individual 
with a keen sense of humor ap- 
pears in the mathematics classroom. 
Feeling thus, why should I take 

4 university course on Friday after- 
Noons? In-service courses to im- 
Prove the teacher and her teaching 
ate required for salary increment. 
oa N the theory of func- 
ed je complex variable, syn- 
wy ne geometry, differ- 
theory sea the Galois field 
other r analysis a 
thesig k a wrote a master's 
Miei the € correspondence be- 
ideals bi Pama of Classes of 
et me cont at of quadratic forms. 
ess: this knowledge of 


ti 


© HIGH POINTS 


higher mathematics has not im- 
proved my teaching of elementary 


algebra or trigonometry. I selected 
these courses because I enjoyed 
solving difficult problems. The 
thrill of achievement was well 
worth the effort. However I never 


was enthusiastic about such gradu- . 


ate courses. I: have taken methods 
courses in which the suggestions 
offered were absurd. I have seen 
a novice teacher become a failure 
because she attempted to put col- 
lege-taught theory into practice. I 
have been bored to distraction with 
education courses. 


What are my reasons for taking p 
this particular Friday afternoon 


i 
A: ag 







course? It is a pleasure to listen ee d 


to a lecturer whose apt references 
to current happenings are wise and 
considered, whose philosophy of 
life is so mature and so sensible, 
whose judgment is calm and just, 
whose enthusiasm is contagious, 


whose zeal for scientific research . 


is unquestioned, who is never im- 
patient when interrupted by pu- 
pils who ask trivial questions, who, 
although the busiest of administra- 
tors, always has time to discuss 
problems with individual students, 
whose vast grasp of subject matter 
and wide knowledge of the field 
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are prese | 
serie unit. What is the title 


of the course? That is immaterial. 
The professor's personality makes 
it a vital force for the renewal of 
one’s spirit. 

Six o'clock! Tired? Not in the 
least. On the contrary, inspired, 
enthusiastic. At seven o'clock in 
evening school pupils who come 
to the office for advice get a cheer- 
ful greeting, sympathetic hearing 
and careful counsel because of the 
Friday feast. When I sat down 
at my desk this evening, it was 
with the purpose of writing a term 
paper on the educational, economic 
and social consequences of federal 
control which will be a concomi- 
tant of increased federal aid for 
education. This effusion is the re- 
sult. A term paper? I still re- 
member the twinkle in his eyes. 

LILLIAN Moore. 


Long Island City Evening 
High School, 


SELF-EXPRESSION IN THE 
SHAKESPEARE CLASS 


“How,” I asked 


of 
friend, OF anor 


= can I help girls of four. 

uO enjoy a Shakespeare play?” 

Let them act, act, act,” he said. 
To them “acting it out” means 
amply reading from the text. The 
scene ts familiar enough. Several 
girls take Places before the class, 


Where they | : 
y lean against th i 
ard, lose their a ick 


which parts they are 
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forget 
taking, forget 
ht time, mur- 





o —_— 


nted to the class as an - 


‘only requirement was that the _ 


der pronunciation, pe wae 

glance at each other, ang entire] bal 
overlook the meaning of the |. Y. 
at +. 99 oa c Word eee 
Exit.” The result is saq ->a 
is C5 
Tempest.” From each act we sc 
lected several from four-to-six-one. 
minute scenes,” involving’ two a 
three characters each. (No yee 
? (S 

did not use Att II.) Parts were a 
assigned a week in advance of the 
oral English recitation in which. a 
they were to be presented. The 


parts should be memorized per. — 
fectly, with attention to cues. Any- 
thing in the way of spontaneous 
stage business or in the use of — 
simple properties was encouraged. : 
No supervised rehearsals were held. 
That is just all there was to it, 
except that the plan worked beau-  ~ 
tifully. Each girl had at least one e 
part, some had several. Every one 
was willing, even eager to pet- a 
form. They memorized painlessly E 
their parts and cues. With’ n0 S 
books to hold, they were free to 
make involuntary gestures, tO put 
some degree of spirit into the 
speeches, and to manage thelr e E 
provised properties. e 
At the close of the reading, W© ASF 
tied up the study of the play UF | 


a 


x1 
repeating all the scenes during on 3 
oral English period, and 5O g Ab 
presented to our audience et fa i 
vited guests the high spots a: 4 


entire play of “The Tempest. 
MABEL F. BROOKS: 


Julia Richman High School. 4 






















ATEUR MOVIES IN THE 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASS 


In 1933 I became interested in 
otion picture photog- 


amateut m hoto; 
` raphy. Two years ago, while in 
Paris, it occurred to me that it 


would be an interesting experi- 
ment to produce a reel on Paris 


f. suitable for classroom use. I there- 


fore went about filming the out- 


| standing monuments, and places of 


interest, typical cafes, boulevards, 
traffic, pedestrians, and some of 
the famous squares. When- I re- 
turned home, I carefully edited the 
vatious scenes with suitable sub- 
titles until the 350 ft. reel en- 
titled “Paris” represented a uni- 
fied, up-to-date travelogue on the 
French capital. 

After seeing these pictures, the 
members. of the department were 
very encouraging about the class- 
toom possibilities of this film. 
Since then, I have shown it to my 
classes once each term and without 
exception after every showing the 
students have made very enthusi- 
astic comments. The consensus of 
Opinion was that they learned more 
about Paris in this manner in fif- 
teen minutes than in hours of 
ee study. For days after- 
im eis spoke excitedly about 

ings they had “seen.” 

l. The trip down New York 
harbor on the Normandie. 

€ arrival in Paris. 

The Eiffel Tower and the 
Seine River, 
The Cathedral of Notre- 


LO; 
11. 


12. 


L3. 


14. 
15. 


16. 
1%. 
18. 


19. 


Si. 


Dame and the nearby “‘bou- - 
‘ quinistes,”’ 


The historic Place de la 


- Concorde. 


The lovely Tuileries Gar- 
dens. 

The Champs-Elysées. 

The Arc de Triomphe with 
its Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 

The Invalides. 

The impressive Panthéon. 
The cosmopolitan Café du 
Dome. 

The aristocratic Café de la 
Paix with the Opéra near- 
by. 

The beautiful boulevards 
with their heavy pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic. 

The Place de la Bastille. 
The Basilique du Sacré- 
Coeur. 

The Louvre. 

The Métro. 

The Parisian policeman. 


The French soldiers and | 


sailors, 

The quaint “ruelle’’, la Rue 
du Chat Qui Péche. : 
And, finally, the Quai Mala. 
quais made famous by 
Anatole France. 


I may add that previous to each 
showing the class was told about 
the contents of the film and was 
requested to pay particular atten- 
tion to it since a discussion of it 
would follow. It was a great 
source of satisfaction to me toa 
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film had made such 


a vivid and lasting impression On 
the minds of the students. It 
would be interesting to make simi- 
lar reels on the various provinces 
of France which are studied in the 
different grades. 1 am convinced 
that the use of such films to sup- 
plement the work on cultural ma- 
terial in foreign language. study 
is of inestimable value. 
SALVATORE CATANIA. 

Boys High School, 


learn that the 


ADVENTURES IN TECHNIQUES 
IN RELATION TO OBJECTIVES 


“Adventures in Techniques”, as 
a subject, glows with enchanting 
possibilities. But I beg first of 
all to call your attention to the 
qualifying phrase that binds it to 
the earth; “in Relation to Object- 
ives,” 

That gives one pause. So many 
objectives, in the long history of 
education, have given us pause. 
Sometimes under one name, some- 
times under another, they change 
pass, ranging themselves, for 
= most part, in magic numbers. 
n% i long ago there were seven 

€ the seven deadly sins—oh t 

. ? n 
really like them! : 

At a i 
E ll events, if we choose to 

€ ourselves as young Colum. 
gazing over the rolli 

of education, we can roke 

th perceive that 
€y are dotted with illnewe : 

called dite illusive isles 
Objectives, Th 
- dhe techniques, 


x are routes i 
ives; and to these object- 


it is our high adventure 
43 


+ 
O ; 

7 
az 


~~ 


to chart the surest and mo, T 
lightful routes and to mark n. 
with buoys, lighthouses, anq Bo 
yoù will. Boe 

The particular techniques that ra 
propose to chart today, lie within = 
the English Department, ip ‘aoe 
Realm of Outside Reading. Thies À 
division has, in the last quarter of 
a century, grown vastly in impor. 


tance, as is evidenced by numerous _ 
lists and booklets on the subject 
of leisure reading, by the codpera- 
tion of librarians, and by correla. 
tion with other subjects. The still 
growing importance of outside - 
reading is due to just the fact- that + 
it lies squarely in the route to” 
some of our fairest objectives, 
namely, the establishment of- just 
standards for measuring values in 
life; a sense of enjoyment in liv- | 
ing; a sense of proportion; and 
the fulfillment of obligations to 
others. Of course I do not mean g 
to imply that other fields of English =f 
do not contribute even more t0 | 
the attainment of these objectives, 
notably the intensive study of liter- 
ature, and the oral work with ts 4 
stupendous impetus towards all the BS : 
social objectives. But this is an a 
adventure, you will remember; 40° f 


the techniques in which I am 4 ; 4 th 


venturing are those of outside read- “a 
ing. 

T would seem to us who at 
from infancy, been fed on bons 
that outside, or leisure reading 
should need no technique E 
teaching; that the sole P7 ag 





4 ue 


E ro wate 























child should be to find 

$ i examine the wealth of 

s that surrounds him; that we 

uld have only to lead a horse 

- r—but we would forget the 
‘ending of the proverb. 

pia these techniques, I should 


E sy, fall into three groups; and 


these groups fit into the categories 


2 of objectives. The three aspects 


of outside reading that can be thus 
stematized are motivation, choice 


i bof books, and the check-up. In 
g motivating the reading we steer 


towards the objectives of having 


= a sense of enjoyment in living. 
This is a very powerful objective, 
= already well developed in even the 
very young. With most of us, it 
= has been so long and so naturally 


contributed to by our reading, that 
we are apt to overlook the need 
for such motivation. 
while the only legitimate motive 
for leisure reading may be enjoy- 
ment, there do exist pupils who 
fnd no pleasure in books. With 


‘these, it is best to stoop to their 


ia and let them begin where 
zd ps They must first of all 
tae at it is fun to read. Bet- 
ke ion than nothing. Bet- 
j se commonplace, the puerile, 
Jı  Sational than no books at 
A all, Jife is like that.) 
mote „ady the idea of reading 
hae ee books can be 
composi into these pupils. ` A 

à oes on “My Changing 
Makes H Books” often helps. It 


e ; 
m book-conscious. For ` 


However, - 


the majority who do habitually ; 
read, their enjoyment is to be deep- 
ened and broadened. They ate 
easily motivated by having their 
attention directed to new reasons 
for reading, and. so to new ways 
of finding interesting books. The 
reading of biography presents a 
new and special kind of pleasure 
to almost all second year high 
school pupils. They think, as I 
once thought, that the only fun in 
reading is that of the story—the 
romance—the mystery—something 
above and beyond real life. If 
you say to them, “Read these biog- 
raphies to see that life is stranger 
than fiction; these others to learn 
history is an easy and pleasant 
way; and these to find character 
lessons that you can apply to your- 
self,” they will be more willing 
to take the plunge. 

Motivation for reading more and 
better books of fiction is found in 
the desire to learn about life in 
other countries or in other days; \ 
to learn about human nature; to 
get a good laugh out of the funny 
things people do. Or, for the older 
ones: Try to find a book that 
gives a picture of life as it really 
is today, and another that tells a 
story far more exciting than real 
life usually is. Thus do they learn 
the distinction between realism and 
romance. 

Such motivation gives the pupils 
a big start., A day or two at the 
beginning of the term, spent in 
studying the reading list, using it, 
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making individual lists from it, 
. well repaid later on. 

. iy M Sa choice of books, the 
best technique, with book-shy pu- 
pils, is, as in motivation, to take 
them where they are. It may be 
that you will listen to a report on 
Seaman Mysteries until softening 
of the brain sets in. However, in 
some exceptionally slow English I 
classes that I have taught, an epi- 
demic of Seaman would eventually 
give way to Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. This was progress. This 
meant the slow but sure establish- 
ment of standards. They do like 
to read books that are known to 
be well written. They even per- 
ceive that better written books are 
more interesting. Kathleen Norris 
stirs their human emotions sensa- 
tionally, but leads—sometimes—to 
Willa Cather, 

Frequently, simple plans or pat- 
terns of reading help children to 
choose worthwhile books, A dull 
class is appealed to by the orderly 


. Toutine of reading one book of 


each type during the term: a novel, 


a play, a biography, some poems 


—with dates set well in advance 


= each report. What must be 


done, is done; and they learn to 
take it and like it”, 
Mos older and better classes, 
a Se patterns can be de. 
as bait, I have i 
som 
asked Students ine 


to read bo 
groups, or units oks in 


» in relati 
some definite ig ion to 
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' books, the “Forsythe Saga” `, 


he following l 





units and follow it up through a j 
the term: ; eet | 
A. Books about some fami . 


the “Jalna” books, the “Matri ie 


Sp foal 
B. A play, a novel, a book ad 
short stories, a book of essays, valli | 
by the same author, as Galsworthy, 

C. A biography, a novel, a 
play, a poem, whose theme is the. 
life of some famous person such _ 
as Mary, Queen of Scotts, or 
Abraham Lincoln. . Bea 

D. Books centered on one sub- 
ject such as music; for example, 


a biography of Wagner; Willa 
Cather’s “Lucy Gayheart” ; and the 4 
opera, “The King’s Henchman.” et 5 

Reading in units such as these, 
guides pupils in their choice of © | 
books and plays into the teacher's <= 
hands in attaining objectives—the = | 
objectives sought in the choice of 
books being, obviously, establish- j 
ment of standards, broadening and E ; 
deepening enjoyment of life, and a 
attaining a sense of proportion, | 
including humor and tolerance 1” Bo 
one’s attitude towards human < | 
beings. ee 


The biggest problem in technique | | 


is presented by the necessity zi 
checking up on the reading. oa is 

ups are valuable, however, 1” ing 

tion to the objective of oat 
obligations to others. Persons iF 
I should interpret this objectiv® ó A 
including also the obligatio™ n | 
intellectual honesty—an oblig? 

to one’s self. | 


4. cead- 
In checking up on outside “° 



















ariety of techniques with a 


ing a Y ” h l di 

heavy emphasis on the oral dis- 

cussion, ÍS the most successful. 
3 


pupils schooled to shape all their 
reading to some stereotyped sum- 
mary of report form, come to dis- 
like the reading as well as the 


report, In fact, if I had to re- 


port on every book I read, I’m 
sure I should cease to read. The 
ideal technique is the oral discus- 


sion based on some unifying 


theme: 
A Meeting of the Poetry Club 
A Meeting of Dramatic Critics 
A Debate on “Why Read Biog- 
raphy” 
By means of oral discussion, 
pupils are stimulated by the read- 
ing that others do; and bluffing is 


easily detected. 


However, both, as a time-saver 
and for practice, written reports 
and tests are occasionally necessary. 
A test based on a quotation often 
draws forth interesting comments: 

There is no frigate like a book 

© bear you miles away, 

aa any courser like a page 

f Prancing poetry.” 
k e about the book that this 
What aad makes you think of. 
What ne 5 i carry you away from? 
ban bia people, or ideas 
uce you to? 


te Or 


E swali are to be tested, 
w 
ang dipesteg and some chewed 
Q Whi ch 


class you would put 


the book you have just read? 
Write an essay explaining why. 

i Or 
“The modern type of biography 
1s not content with a mere recital 
of incident, but seeks to set forth 
the personality of the subject, with 
the frailties and his weaknesses as 
well as his excellencies and his 
virtues.” Tell about some of the 
frailties and some of the virtues of 
the man or woman whose life you 
have read. 


In short, the technique of teach- 


ing outside reading consists in . 


some form of motivation, as in 
any subject; in helping students 
to choose good books; and in de- 
vising adequate forms of oral and 
written reports. But—and this is 
where the adventure comes in—if 
you like, “hitch your wagon to a 
star” and your techniques to an 
objective, the whole thing will be 
more fun. 
ELEANOR WHEELER. 
Julia Richman High School. 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER 
BECOMES ACQUAINTED 
WITH HIS STUDENTS 

One of the outstanding tenets 
of education today is that we must 
recognize and respect the individ- 
uality of our students. Certainly, 
the English teacher has long 
learned that the success of his 
wotk depends in great part on 
whether or not he follows thts 
principle. Because of the peculiar 
nature of his subject, different in 
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- 2) ne ee 
it ae 


a oa . . . 

in the curriculum, it is imperative 
that he become acquainted very 
quickly with the personality of the 


individua! student. True, in time assignment frequently, the Students | 
he does acquire a great mass of begin to doubt the Originality of qa 
information about his students as the teacher, and furthermore, de. a 
the term progresses. So true is velop a certain amount of mist a 
this that when the authorities in tive insincerity. Moreover, “a a 


schoo! desire full and exact data 
about a certain student’s personal- 
ity they turn expectantly to that 
student’s English teacher for aid 


and 


disappointed. The English teacher, 
however, realizes that he cannot 
afford to wait too long in order 
to acquire this information. Some 
teachers, therefore, early in the 


term have their students write Ei 
biographical letters to them, Te | 
serve a useful purpose, to a pte 
extent, but having been given re oo 


y respects from the others 


students, ignorant of the pedagog- p 
ical reasons underlying the assign. a 
ment, do not furnish pertinent — 
data. Having taken into acount ; 
all these considerations, the writer 
devised a questionnaire which he 4 
gave to his students at the begin- | 
ning of the term. The question: s 
naire, an analysis of its contents, 
and the conclusions drawn follow. — 












in most cases they are not 


W 
r 
£ 
va) 
7 


j 


PERSONAL HISTORY E E 
ee 


English Class Last name Given name Official Cl. 

1. Age: » aoe 
> i Yaaa months. : ieee 
ho ae i nec ae J 
1 Languages spoken at home .uuuuusrrsensorereresrsreteerennnseersennorsretterrtnnne na Ta 
À a many days absent last term because of illness ?.necvwseecenenereenenenmmmmmme eT” I 

on many days absent for other reasons ?..ucmennennnentisenmeennnnnni ú me i 
5 Haw many days absent the term before last because of illness? van a 
3, n you defective hearing or vision ?..sessermssenrressrrorrssrtnrenneee y in | 
> e any other physical disability which interferes with good wor a. N 
7. Do you work after school? mnie At What nummerne HOWE mm 
i te bes melting to any organization in school ?..cccssccssesennssennesnenseneenennnneni ak. aah 
9. Do yon fh time do you give to its activities Paume" per We 
How mua, uS to any Organization outside of school ?...... mee | 
io. Whousapan do you give to its activities P.e per | ae 
We Did vee JO% English teacher last term ?oermrvennnnnnnnnmannnnit a 
Bleek dx 1 fail in English? see eeeerererees W hat term yc r g ' 
jóa OF leion £ en sat $ 
PomPosition a on Cailitg ERE Son iho enone aa i 
r S A Soeeeroerereresseossottess a ae ee. fe F 
12 Che pmework edited «a . i anes ee et | 
* &heck your weakness: Co, so SENCE seasesesssarsnnentoneceneenreesnneee 58 enone E 
13. If composition an i Composition... nan Literattt C.so Préc ae 
H Wie” aré your two chief errors Peeersrnnssneenensensmrernr T" ee 
. hen yo PO i Siac a EN mel ar" ake 4 i 
u are i aatia aa e ia aana R S 3 u t f 
ong time to aae mposition to write during the period, do y anette 
15 Ve: you finish before th CAeaeenoneseneseresoreeaeseseoneengateeeetes i eee a are ' 4 
` “Me you ill at cas e end of the period ?.ssosssevorsrsossssersesereseeenoseneette" “he class © f 
52 e when you are asked to stand before -A 









1 
ha? 
$ 





PePreeeretepeteeeeseserese ‘ 


recite? me “ver had anything published in a school magazine? 


16 Have you t? 
hat WaS 10 Lescrvecrsessorenensrressorenseveee easansenes gorrie tertre ‘ 
7 re you a member of the public library ?..rm.cmmmmunmnesnminmnninninneininrn er von 


| What is your 
A Mention the 


a a 
eseese 
pucenarenee® 


pbeceessereeneceeneseceensneosseeroessere 


eotaronnensescoensocseserrres eceeresesonereeorrsenee 


of this sheet. i 


: i A T AT NSE 

at is your favorite newspaper : 
Wa favorite MMAQAZIME Parevrrrrsrrenrmnsrserarrntnenesenesrnte 
titles of the last five books you have read. 


SReeesaees ese res aeseceeracsendsereseasseseneeoreeed $O0000 4 ctOes POs FoR PROTEST ES ETO S SSIES 


eneresareeceseoesacecesoaee® seweeereoraves: 





21. What book are you reading NOW Pumin jagis 
32. Are you a slow or a medium or a fast reader? ee 
23. Do you do your English homework during study periods or at home?............ ni 
24. Which part of the English work appeals to yOu MOSt ?.uursuursrmitsinuuuursseesrrenrnnaeersener j 


snaneertsrootooteetoesttoesaseressaassteteteptosaseopnnetasttespotbobostsstsesesesacceseet e 


ONT T aaa aE = A E pail iii iii lili . 
.. 


25. “Have you a hobby ? asm 
26. What do you intend to 


ecenesee .. seweeeseseoesssrese 


A; study of the questionnaire 
will reveal that some of the answers 
ate of great value to all teachers 
and that most of them are of espe- 


dial value to the English teacher. 


Among other pertinent facts, he 
learns the language background of 
his students, their past success in 
the subject, their reasons for fail- 
ure, their special weaknesses in 
composition, their ability to speak 
before the class, their success in 
creative work, their reading back- 
ground, and their personal inter- 
ests, All these facts, learned very 
carly in the term, enable the teacher 
to make individual assignments in 
Composition and literature and to 
“&in promptly a program of in- 
vidual remedial work. 
~~ Da as possible, he will ob- 
LO ie the office records the 
3 Ani each student and enter it 
ricer box at the head of the 
Onnaire. It is understood, of 


nn WO AE 18: BU aain 
do after you leave school ?...esasmsnensrne 
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course, that the teacher will check 
the accuracy of the data against 
his own experience with his stu- 
dents and, in some special cases, 
add to his fund of information 
from other sources. 

The writer made a study of the 
answers immediately upon their 
receipt and then another one about 
three weeks afterwards. It should 
be stated here that the question- 
naire was answered by two classes 
of grade seven and two classes of 
grade eight. Of the latter, one 
class is an honor group. The writer 
came to the following conclusions 
which, he believes, are of interest 
to English teachers. 

1. The students of foreign birth 

read the more serious books. 

2. The better students read about 

four times as many books as 
the normal students. 

3, The normal younger students 

read books of adventure and 
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then not many of them. 
The slow readers read books 
of adventure almost exclu- 


sively. 


_ Almost all the students are 


members of the public library. 
The normal and poorer stu- 
dents remember- few of the 


- titles of books they have read. 


~ 


It seems that the normal and 


poorer students in every few 


"cases read more than the books 


10. 


11, 


13, 
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required in the course as texts 
or supplementary reading. 


. Only twenty admitted that 


they read “The Daily News”, 
two “The Mirror”, three no 
paper at all. Twenty-eight 
read “The Times”. 

There is, therefore, no cause 
for great alarm about the read- 
ing of tabloids, 


. The students know their faults 


in composition. 

Of the twelve students of 
foreign birth, only one ever 
failed in English during his 
high school course. 

All of the students say they 
study at home, but very, very 
few revise their work, 

Many of those . who have 
failed in the past before reach- 
i the seventh or eighth 
a have not gained strength 
despite their increased matur- 


i aas 
ty or the repetition of their 


failure. 
Those who have 
Excessively in t 
already begun t 


been absent 
he past have 
© absent them. 


D 







selves excessively this* 
also. 


14. The brighter students 
interests which they follo 


conclusions are tentative and should 


be validated by further stu af ae $ 
believes, however, that they are 4 


very suggestive and that the ques- ve 


tionnaire itself serves a useful 
pose to the English teacher. 


GUSTAVE SHOR, ^ 


Morris High School. 


HEALTH EXAMINATION ee 


AND FOLLOW-UP 


A qualitative analysis of our 


educative process is proving to 


many of us that we are attempting 


to build marble temples upon foun- 


dations of quicksand. We spend a ` 


great deal of time and energy on 


curricula projects, socialized recita- 


tions, 


integrations, correlations, 


classifications, and so forth, and . 
neglect to diagnose through the 


Medical Examination the child’s 


physical being, to see if he is 


capable of shouldering the various 
“burdens” which school and extra- 
curricular life place upon him. 


Some may rationalize by saying» 


“The Board can’t send a doctor tO 
our school; so Iet’s forget about 
Health examinations.” Others on 
say, “It's not worth the effort. 
Still others may remark, “A Health 


examination set-up is too compli- 
cated,” 


term aa 


have yi 


. : Wup 
in their reading and thes a 


work outside of school hours Pe 
The writer realizes that thes a 


pur. 


eee 

a a 

oy 
4 


yi 





We hope the first two types of 
teachers mentioned do not exist. 
This paper is presented for the 
third type, who understand the 
basic need and value of a health 
check-up as a prerequisite to all 
educative endeavors. We feel this 
paper will act as a guide in setting 
up a simple, but efficient procedure 
in Health Service, without any 
financial outlay, Board physician, 
Health examination room, staff of 
assistants, cumbersome records’ and 
wasteful files. ` 

1. Here is exactly how we placed 
our machine parts together: 

(a) We secured the services of 
a prominent physician in the neigh- 


= borhood, who had been attending 


our team athletes, gratis, and who 
was willing to help us in our work, 
by examining the boys in our 
school for the special price of 
_ twenty-five cents. 

(b) We “prepared” our faculty 
to assist us in our work, by issuing 
a letter to each member explaining 
hòw he could help us spread the 
gospel of preventive and corrective 
procedures in Health. 

(c) We “prepared” the parents 
of all the students to help by send- 
ing home with the boy a request 
for a Physical Examination with all 
necessary explanations and details. 

(d) We “prepared” the boy by 
broadcasting the features of the 
examination in all Health Educa- 
tion classes for a full week. 

2. While the outside .of this 
mechanism was being prepared, cer- 


tain inner parts were being fitted 
into position. 

(a) A small room, previously 
used for. storage purposes, was- 
cleared and cleaned. A scale, cot, 
desks, chairs, lamps, were moved 
in from other parts of the build- 
ing. Nothing new was bought. . 

(b) An examination blank was 
stenciled and mimeographed, to be 
used during the exam. Two N. Y. 
A. students, wha were seeking em- 
ployment in the building, were 
given the secretarial position of 
aiding the doctor with duplicate 
forms, one for the home and the 
other for school records. 

(c) Little yellow “notification 
blanks” were stamped up, remind- 


ing the student of his appointment - 


with the doctor. 

(d) A blank record book was 
put into use. As a boy's fee and 
application came through, his name 
was entered in this book on the 
page set aside for his particular 
room. At the same time the yellow 
notification slip was sent out to 
his home room teacher, and dupli- 
cate exam blanks filled in, in pre- 
paration for the doctor's use. 


This record book, because its | 


pages were arranged numerically 
by rooms, was used as a source for 
motivation. From this, a progress 
chart was drawn and posted in 
the hallway. This drawing showed 
graphically the “progress” made by 
all classes, progress being measured 
by numbers of boys examined. 
When this examination becomes 
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t term, these latter 


ex 
compulsory ? Il not be needed. 


two devices wil 


3, Follow-up. | 
Counselors in Health Guidance 


know that their real job begins 
where the doctor's “ends.” We use 
this word advisedly, since the doc- 
tor will be recalled at regular in- 
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Examined: Nov. 11, 1936 


Diagnosis: (a) Mitral Murmer 


(b) Bilateral Inguinal Hernia 


(c) 









tervals for continued Health 4 
aminations and Follow-up ae 


This is what we did for a 
that deviated from the normal ac 
cording to the doctor’s diagnosis 

A. Special 3x5 card file (in 
alphabetical order). ae, 
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Recommendations: NO PHYSICAL ACTIVITY 
Programmed for Study and Drawing. 


(In Charge of Health Exam and Follow-up) 


SPECIAL CARD 
B. In a short interview after the 
exam, the doctor and Health Edu- 
cation teacher talked the findings 
Over with the boy, 


| and a clear 
understanding was reached No 
Scares,” 


no fears were injected 


into the boy’s mind. He was given 


ptimistic outlook 


or his future, Providing he fol- 


lowed directions, 


C. Diagnosis was 


the boy sent home with 


D. A follow. 


up lett 
€ parent w P etter was sent 


ith the diagnosis of 
56 
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N. L. ROCHLIN, 


A 


the boy's case followed in part with | 


these suggestions: Eeo 


saod it 


| ne an 
(a) Guard against excessive SAR 


pees 


climbing. oe | 
ol 4 

(b) Avoid strenuous after sche A 
activities. Eee i 


(c) See that rest periods onal 
i 


a part of his daily peok; 

$ rer 

(d) Avoid sending him g 
rands. | 

(e) Encourage a sedentary ) 

(outdoor if possible) « ae A 


. ‘onal © 
(f) Guard against emotion Bry 


y hobby 


citement. EE g 
Re ‘ 
ty 
E 


a e 


n ahs keia Se 
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E. A letter was sent to every 
teacher coming in contact with the 
boy with the following directed 


- suggestions: 


(a) See that he is provided with 
a seat. 


_ (b) Avoid sending him on errands, 
(c) Keep him out of intramural 


activities. 


(d) Encourage a sedentary hobby 
(outdoor if possible). 


(e) Make special provision for 
him in fire drills. 


(f) Guard against heavy home 
study assignment and emo- 
tional excitement. 


F. Boys who were to be ex- 
cluded from physical activity en- 
tirely were used to fill sedentary 
positions in Health Exam. room, 
under our direct supervision. 


G. Special work with these cases 


STM ONECRE oy, Sin 


was carried on in the Hygiene 


Classes. 


H. Elevator passes were issued, i. ee 
I, Following chart was posted ai : 
for every Physical Education teacher 


to consult. 


CONSULTATION CHART 


HEALTH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


SPECIAL CASES 
Teachers Note: The following 


boys in your section are to have 


limited activity. We suggest the 


_ following: 


(a) Facings and Marching. 

(b) Corrective Exercises. 
Rest . . . by sitting down dur- 
ing all other activity. Most of 
these boys are suffering from 
slight Heart or Hernia condi- 
tions. Explain to the boy ex- 
actly what he is to do, and 
when to rest. Make it confi- 
dential. 


oO 


pP Spot and , i 
er. Section Mon. Tee. Wed. Thur. wy. 
ra i ee ee 
i 2 1A6 Jones 1A6 Jones 
3. 3B1 Ryan, J. 3B7 Ryan 3C4 Ryan 
2 > 4A5 Lyons 4A9_ Lyons 
og 
3. 3D9 Brod 3D7 Brody 
3 r " : 4C2 Quinn 4cl1 
2. k 


Se ee 


J. Follow up letter to parent 


very 6 months, asking for a re- 


Port on son’s Health, so that avail- 


, able information will help us to 


adjust son’s school life. 
Conclusion: We have presented 

this paper as suggestive material. 

It may be modified to meet differ- 
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ent needs by those desirous of set- 
ting up a simple but effective and 
thorough Health examination and 
follow-up machine, where none 
seems possible, with both home 


and school aiding the citizen of 


tomorrow. 
Nat. L. ROCHLIN. 


Alexander Hamilton High School. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PHYSICS 

The following simple experiment 
is suggested for the purpose of 
supplementing our present work on 
air pressure, or replacing same 
that is now done. A half liter or 
quarter liter bottle with a rubber 
stopper No. 6 or larger is used. 

A strong boy is asked’ to force 
the stopper down and thus close 
the bottle. This is now placed un- 
der the bell jar, and the air from 
the jar is exhausted, 

Invariably the stopper will fly 
out, and a film (condensed water 
vapor) becomes momenta 
ible, 

If the weight of a liter of air 
has previously been determined, the 
pupils will be puzzled by the ex- 
periment, as they will not readily 
see the source of the force neces. 
sary to eject the stopper. 
experiment leads to a clear 
simple understanding of the 
ar pte ` m hyp okies, 

er explanation of 


rily vis- 


pressure j 
e weight of th e 1S caused by 


“ie overlying column 
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of air. The column in this 
been removed, and the pr 
nevertheless still there. Th 
experiment was worked oy 
with Mr. A. L. Yoder of 


the Rich. 
mond Hill High School. 3 


The following apparatus has a 
been found to be useful to me, i 
in illustrating several Points oni 


Case has 

essure jg 
e above : AN 
t jointly ; 


pressure, In connection With the Ea | 


topic of atmosphere in chemistry 


classes, where elaborate equipment nie 
on this topic is generally ruled out 4 


because of lack of time or equip- 
ment. ; 


A mason jar, one pint or one 
uart in capacity, is drilled near 
q 5 


the bottom, so as to admit a quar- _ 


ter inch running nipple. This is ee 
fastened with lock-nuts and rubber — 


a oe 
ree 


ter, DA 


gaskets. A long tube is attached k 


if the jar is to be filled with water. 


A short tube may be used for 
air alone. A rubber dam is used 
to cover the top of the jar. The 


dam should be laid smooth but E A 


with little tension put on it. Sev- 
eral stout rubber. bands are used 
to seal the dam over the top ° 
the jar. A four pound weight 
placed on a wire gauze (so 4S not 
to cut the rubber dam by pressure 
against the sharp edge of the jets 
on top of the dam. A pupil oe 
ing in gently will move the welig : 
in a very noticeable fashion. : 
“hydrostatic paradox” assumes a 
meaning to pupils who may, A 
study physics where these Pi 
ples are elaborated more ' ': 
When a hydraulic press 1S 
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jilable the principle is also illus- 
av 


trated in a simple manner with the 
f 


e apparatus. 
il ar M. STEIGMAN. 


samuel J. Tilden High School. 


NING FRENCH VERBS 
ROUGH BASEBALL 


The day after the official open- 
ing of the baseball season, as I 
entered one of my French classes 
I noticed groups of pupils scanning 
box-scores and zealously discussing 
the outcome of the diamond activi- 
ties of the preceding day. Being a 
baseball enthusiast myself, I was 
almost tempted to join in the gen- 
eral discussion; I determined to 
discover a plan to harness this ex- 
uberant baseball spirit of my pupils 


_. and direct it into educational chan- 


nels. This is the plan I evolved. 

The class, consisting of thirty- 
six pupils, was divided into four 
teams. One member of each team 
was chosen as captain and requested 
to submit a batting order to me. 
The game to be played was base- 
ball, but instead of balls we were 
going to “pitch” verbs, to be trans- 
lated from English to French. The 
verbs were divided into the follow- 
ng categories: 
ingles—a}j simple tenses 

le futur 

le conditionnel 

l'imparfait 

le Présent 

€ passé simple 


Doka Tonctif des verbes réguliers 


itréguliers 
+ barticipe présent, en 


——J6 subjonctif des verbes 


finissant 
preposition + infinitif, sans 
parler, avant de parler 
les verbes réfléchis, il s’est levé 
les verbes qui prennent être pour 
auxiliare, il est venu 
Triples—après avoir fini; après 
être tombé; conjonctions + 
subjonctif, afin qu'il aille, 
quoique vous ayez. 
Home Runs—the most difficult ir- 
regular verbs 


The game began with two teams 
pitted against each other. As soon 
as the members of the competing 
teams “hit” the verbs, a pupil 
wrote them on the diamond, drawn 
on the blackboard. The rest of the 
class was asked to translate the 
verbs as soon as they were 
“pitched.” The teacher acted as 
pitcher. 


Batter up! The pitcher “curves 
over” a future tense and the pupil 
responds with ‘j’irai.”” The boy at 
the board puts “j'irai” on the first 
base. The second batter misses a 
“subjunctive” and one man is out. 
The third man singles with “je 
faisais,” putting two men on base. 
The fourth batter strikes out on a 
“reflexive,” but the fifth fills the 
bases with “il vient.” The bases 
are full with two out and the class 
is in a feverish excitement, urging 
the next batter to score “j'irai, je 
faisais and il vient,” who are wait- 
ing impatiently to be driven home. 
Imagine the joy when pupil five 
“triples” with “après être mort” 
and scores three runs for his team, 
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On the contrary, imagine the dis- 
gust and disappointment when Ee” 
pil five “strikes out, leaving three 
runs stranded on the bases. Of 
course, this pupil is chided by his 
teammates and warned that unless 
he does better in the next game he 
will be “benched” or dropped to 
the bottom of the batting order. In 
the next game which this team will 
play with one of the three other 
teams, pupil five, who has mastered 
his verbs by now, will undoubtedly 
make a better showing. 

The game is continued for a 
specified number of innings, It is 
gratifying to note that with each 
succeeding. game the scores grow 
larger and larger and batting aver- 
ages rise steadily, to the great sat- 
isfaction of both pupils and teacher, 
Batting averages and the standing 
of the four teams are calculated 
and kept throughout the semester. 
iare make great strides in the 

1y of the term's verbs, as is 


evidenced by the mountin 


a g batting 


The advantages of this type of 


learning are obvious. The monot- 


aiy Which is fr 
with a verb dr 
nated: 


equently associated 
ill lesson js elimi- 









habits of coöperation and re 
bility. Pupils keep 


have definite proof 


maintained continuously, 
the learning is well-motivated and 
pleasurable, its effect is bound 
be more lasting. 


Of course, translation of verbs 3 
from English to the foreign Jan. | 
guage is not the only way to drill 


verbs; but this method was chosen oa 


to make the pupils tense-conscious 
and to give them an active knowl- 
edge of verbs. a 
MEYER SILVERSTEIN. _ 


Abraham Lincoln High School. © be 


THE PROBLEM OF PEACE 


In the course of a school year, — 
every school in the city is faced ` 


with the problem of peace. In Tot- 
tenville High School, the principal 
delegated the problem to the His- 
tory Club. This club had presented 
a “March of Time” program in 
October, 1936, which had met with 
a great deal of approval from the 
student body. The club decided to 


portray a mock program called the 
“March of Peace” instead of the i 


“March of Time.” 
The scheme followed was the 


same as that found in the regular 3 


tadio broadcast. A microphone s 
used, students read from a script 
imitating the voices that they wef? 
supposed to represent, and must 
was furnished at the proper integ 
ludes. The scenes presented wef 


Ad responsi 
their own rec 
ords of progress and at alj times a 


of their accom. 
plishment. Interest and attention are 


and since 


tom 










taken from true life events as por- 
trayed in oUF newspapers. We pre- 

ted four scenes: the first, a trial 
esi and how the killing of a 
man helped preserve peace in that 
state; the second, a scene in Ethio- 
pia and the killing of thousands 
of natives in the interests of peace; 
the third, leading statesmen pre- 
senting armament statistics and still 


giving lip service to peace; and 


lastly,, the United States and her 
good neighbor policy with Latin 
America. The popularity of the 
program was shown by the fact 


that it was voted the most popular | 


assembly program by the graduat- 
ing class. Thus the cause of peace 
was served—without fuss and with 
a great deal of pleasure. 
SALVATORE TORTORELLA, 
Tottenville High School. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


CITY WIDE HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC TROPHIES 


_ FOR GIRLS 


The two Girls’ Branch, Public 
School Athletic League All Round 


City Trophies for high schools are 


being awarded for the year 1937 
as follows: 

Catherine S. Leverich Trophy, 
competed for by high schools with 
2 registration of 2500 girls and 
over, awarded to Richmond Hill 
High School, | 


Egerton I. Winthrop Trophy, 


‘ompeted for by high schools with 


4 registration of 2000 girls and 
under, awarded to Port Richmond 
High School. 
ae trophies are awarded an- 
*"Y to those high schools having 
oul Fer percentage of girls 
“Ying for All Round Athletic 
“als, based on the number of 
Sitls on register, 
‘8n Schools with a registration 
“tween 2000 and 2500 girls 


may choose the class under which 
they wish to compete. 


CHORAL SPEAKING: 
A. STUDY AID 


Choral Speaking is issued by the 
Department of Debating and Pub- 
lic Discussion to meet a demand 


4 ’ n 
t Pe on + 
I a eee 


for constructive suggestions on this § 


speech activity, which has both ` 


social and educational significance. 
It was prepared by Georgia M. 
Corp, and is based on a series of 
Radio Talks given over WHA, 
the University of Wisconsin. 
Marjorie Gullan says of this 
Study Aid (“Good Speech, ' April- 
June, 1935, p. 2): that it is a 
signal service to the choral speak- 
ing movement.” Miss Gullan 


suggests that the Speech Fellow-. 


ship might well adopt the advice 
contained in one of the radio 
talks, “Prove for yourself the truth 
of John Masefield’s saying ‘Spoken 
poetry ought to be as exciting as 
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all game’. 
i sane 8 is assembled under 
the chapter headings: I. History and 
Value; II. Conductor and Choir; 
III. Stumbling Blocks and Pitfalls; 
IV. Material; V. Choric Drama; 
VI. References. | 

Choral Speaking is a forty-six 
page pamphlet and is available 
within the State of Wisconsin at 
25 cents per copy with a 15% 
discount on the purchase of 5 or 
more copies; outside of the State 
of Wisconsin, 40 cents .per copy 
with a 10% discount on 5 or 
more copies. 

A few opinions of the choral 
speaking movement: 

“We are in the presence of a 
new kind of utterance. It contains 
possibilities of renewing and vivi- 
fying the whole art of interpreta- 
tion.” —Gordon Bottomley, English 
poet and playwright, in Choral 
Speaking by Marjorie Gullan. 

“The enjoyment of poetry is 
rare among us. Perhaps it is be- 
Cause most of us do not know how 
to read poetry together, It can be 
done, however, and in ways that 
add greatly to the beauty and 
Power of what is read."_-H, H. 


Overstreet in A Guide to Civil- 
ized Loafing. 


“The verse-s 
conducted on 
definite contri 
the social as 
cative and arti 

ona Swann 
Choral § peech 


peaking choir if 
sound lines has a 
bution to make to 
well as to the edu- 
stic life of today,” 


in An Approach tn 
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“Choric reading and verse. 
ing choirs . . . have tair] 
into popularity. Are the 
other fad? Possibly; 
growths are dangerous. 
necessarily; creative writin 
swiftly into popularity and oE 


Speak, 
y leaped i 
y just an, 
mushroom 
But not Be 
8 Sprang 


seems to have attained in the bet am 
ter schools a permanent place ‘of eni 


usefulness. 


- + + We conclude that 


choric reading is sound ‘if: well 


done, and meretricious only 


if mis- : 
handled.” Editorial, “English Jour 


nal,” March, 1936, pp. 242-243 9 

For a list of and information on ae 3) 
all Study Aids, write to Almere Lg os 
Scott, Director of the Department ie Ke) 
of Debating and Public Discussion, 


University Extension 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


OF INTEREST TO THE 
ENGLISH TEACHER 

The National Conference on Re- 
search in English announces the 
following publications: 


1. Principles of Method in Ele- — 
mentary English Composition—The 


Fifth Annual Research Bulletin. By 
Dr. Harry A. Greene, Chairman. 
2. Research Problems in Read- 


ing in the Elementary Schools. AS 


research bulletin by Dr. D. D. Dut- 


rell with critiques by Dr. Paul 


McKee, Dr. William S. Gray, and 
Dr. Arthur I. Gates. 


3. Grading Children’s Books. A 


Research Monograph. By Dr. Carle 
ton C. Washburne, Miss Vea 
Weedon, and Mrs. Mabel Vog 
Morphett. 


Division, — 








4, A Summary of Recent Studies 
in Elementary School Reading. By 
Dr. Emmett A. Betts, | 
| 5, A Manual of Style in Ele- 


‘mentary School English — Grades 


4-6 inclusive: A Handbook of 
Good English for Grade School 
Boys and Girls. By Dr. Robert C. 
Pooley, Miss Delia E. Kibbe, and 
Dr. Lou LaBrant. 


The first two of these publica- 


tions are now available at 50c a 
copy. The release dates of the other 
three publications will be an- 
nounced in December. 

In “Principles of Method in Ele- 
mentary English Composition” Dr. 
Green has reported on more: than 
150 research studies in elementary 
school language, grammar, and 
composition. The principles are 
presented under the following 
headings: . 

1. Modern points of view in lan- 
guage instruction. 

. 2, Content and grade placement 
of language curriculum. 

3. Psychology of learning as ap- 
plied to elementary school English, 

4. Method in language teaching. 

5. Measurement of results of 
language instruction, and. 

6. Remedial and corrective in- 
struction jn language. 

€ second part of this Bulletin 
Consists of a series of critiques 
evaluating the work of Dr. Greene. 

“se critiques are by: (1) Dr. R. 
L. Lyman of the University of Chi- 
“480; (2) Mrs. Ethel Mabie Falk, 
Srmerly director of curriculum, 


Madison Public Schools, Madison, 
Wisconsin; (3) Dr. M. R. Trabue 
of the College of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; (4) Dr. Her- 
bert B. Bruner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; (5) Miss 
Fannie J. Ragland, Director of Ele- 
mentary Grades, Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and (6) Miss 
Claire M. Young, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, N. D. 

Orders for the bulletins may be 
placed with The Conference Secre- 
tary, C. C. Certain, Box 67, North 
End Station, Detroit, Michigan. 


THE NEED FOR A 
CONSUMERS' COURSE 


There is little doubt but that 
trends in secondary education as- 
sume an utilitarian character, We 
need but call attention to the grad. 
ual rise of vocational training 
which has been accelerated in re- 
cent years due to the economic up- 
heaval of the recent depression. 

In adjusting our secondary schools 
to the needs of a new and chang. 
ing economic society we, as edu- 
cators, are only completing part 
of our functions. The student is 
treated realistically as a potential 
job-holder. He is as educated as 
a potential citizen. But, strangely 
enough, little has been done to 
make him aware that he is a po- 
tential consumer, 

In a civilization where the needs 
of the average citizen are so varied, 
where there is so great a variety 
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of consumers’ ` goods to choose 
“from, is there not a place in our 
educational system for an sik ul 
tive approach to the comsumers 
problems? 

A perusal of the most popular 
reading matter of the day places 
the problem before us more vivid- 
ly. The daily newspapers and mag- 
azines which enjoy the greatest 
circulation are those which are 
crammed with advertising material. 
Examination of these advertise- 
ments shows us that each product 
offered, whether necessity or lux- 
ury, has numerous equivalents in 
the products of other companies. 
The consumers’ choices of these 
products are made in various ways 
Advertisers have learned that catch 
expressions, attractive pictures, and 
exaggerated descriptions are not 
the least important selling points. 
Why? Ignorance is the only pos- 
sible answer. 

Herein lies our problem. The 
citizen, the consumer, the student 
in our secondary schools must be 
taught a scientific approach to the 
consumers’ problem. 

Educators have not been entirely 
unaware of these needs, Various 


Courses include as a part of their 
syllabi incidentals concerni 


sumets’ problems. 
about Pure Foods And Drugs Act 
and related material. Physics and 
Chemistry teach the Principles poy. 
erning the mechanism of various 
eal necessities such as fe- 
"8etators, vacuum cleaners, elec- 


ng con- 
Biology teaches 
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trical apparatus, and the like 
if applied, would aid in 
ing these items. Home Economics 


deals with some phases of sensibla aan 
buying.. Business training teaches 


about installment purchases, 


an important phase of life. 


That the public realizes that =e 
there is a real need for such an 3 es i 
integrated approach is proved ‘by: ee 


the widespread popularity and rel- 
atively recent growth of organiza. 


tions such as the Consumers’ Re- = J 
search, Consumers’ Union, and + ed 
similar government agencies. But — Tal 


even these are not sufficient to cope 


with this problem. Advertisers are 
cleverer and richer than these or- 


ganizations. Nevertheless, there is 
a start in the right direction. 


Educators enjoy an unparalleled 


advantage because they reach the 
consumer first. If we, the teach- 
ers, can inculcate attitudes toward 
advertising, toward scientific meth- 
od of judging and comparing 
products to be purchased, we are 
taking a great step toward ful- 
filling that objective of education 
which points toward better and 
safer living. | 

The authors of this article as 
preparing a syllabus of study which 
is intended to fulfiill the general 
objectives stated above. This cours? 
of study is proposed for higb 
school seniors. Below will be 
found a tentative list of top! 





purchas. 


and 
so on. But nowhere do we find A 
really integrated approach. Now. A 
where are the problems unified ‘a5 E 





which indicate the general scope of 
the proposed course: 


1. The purchase of wearing ap- 
parel. 


2. The purchase of food prod- 
ucts. 


3. The purchase of drugs. 
a) Medicine goods. 

b) Cosmetics. 

sc) Health gadgets. 


á. The purchase of house fur- 
nishings. 

a) Furniture. | 

b) Household devices (e.g., ra- 
dios, vacuum cleaners, etc.). 


5. The purchase of luxuries. 
a) Entertainment. — 

b) Books. 

c) Gifts. 

d) Travel. 


6. Principle of Advertising and 
Retailing. 


7. The need for Government 
Legislation, 


_ 4) Existing legislation concern- 
Ing consumers’ needs. 

b) Revisions and additions that 
are necessary, | 

Courses which have as their aims 
those outlined in this article are 
now being given in a number of 
Schools among which are Thomas 
““erson, Haaren, Julia Richman, 


and San Mateo Junior College, 
California. 


PHYLLIS B. Busu, 


Ab JEROME W. HAMBURGER, 
taham Lincoln High School. 


GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 

The National Geographic So- 
ciety, of Washington, D. C., an- 
nounces that publication of its 
illustrated Geographic News Bul- 
letins for teachers will be resumed 
early in October. 


These bulletins are issued week- 
ly, five bulletins to the weekly set, 
for thirty weeks of the school year. 
They embody pertinent facts for 
classroom use from the stream 
of geographic information that 
pours daily into the Society’s 
headquarters from every part of 
the world. The bulletins are illus- 
trated from the Society’s extensive 
file of geographic photographs. 


Teachers are requested to apply 
early for the number of those 
bulletins desired. They are ob- 
tainable only by teachers, librari- 
ans, college and normal students. 
Teachers may order bulletins in 
quantities for class use, to be sent 
to one address, but 25 cents must 
be remitted for each subscription. 
The bulletins are issued as a serv- 
ice, not for financial profit, by the 
National Geographic Society as a 
part of its program to diffuse geo- 
gtaphic information. They give 
timely information about boundary 
changes, exploration, geographic 
developments, new industries, cos- 
tumes and customs, and world 
progress in other lands. Each ap- 
plication should be accompanied 
by twenty-five cents (50 cents in 
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iling cost 
ada) to covet the mai 
J ri bulletins for the school 


year . 


L TO THE ENGLISH 
A TENTS OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

There is a crying need for t 
closer correlation between English 
and Secretarial Studies. Members 
of the Secretarial Studies Depart- 
ment, teachers of incipient ste- 
nographers and perhaps potential 
executives, need more and spe- 
cialized coöperation from the 
English Department than they get 
at present. 

Teachers of stenography spend 
much energy and time making the 
notations “failing transcript,” 
with the accompanying diagnosis, 
“inadequate practical English back- 
ground”—only to be informed 
by the student that he or she is 
an 85 per center in English. And 
such students are guilty of “a 
rosy cow in the business sky,” 
“the boarder on the handker- 
chief,” “suggestive topics for office 
Practice,” plus a long array of 
similarly ludicrous and heart- 
breaking transcriptions, 

Added to the teaching of our 
Specialties, namely, shorthand and 
typing, we must assume the added 
T laying the foundations 
S fies fn ee bo 
violable M oF “a 
rules of punctuat; ‘res 
spellin ; ton, syllabication, 

& and last, but certainly 
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not least, of improving 
augmenting their vocabularies | 

The development and improve 


ment of the students’ vocabularies 


we stress constantly, for our Be 


dents are ever learning steno. 
graphic forms for words and ey. 


pressions relating to every field: 
lierature, science, the arts, 
merce, trade, politics, business 
technical and general subjects, 


Upon the attainment of a mini- 


mum 65 per cent ability depends. 


the students’ passing of the Re. 
gents examinations, and upon a- 

99 to 100 per cent ability to turn _ 
out acceptable English (not steno- aM 
transcriptions for em- 
ployers, hangs their fate to obtain — 


graphic) 


com- 


and 


į 


a A, e 4 
A Mo Le 





a job in the business world, a 
world which today demands pro- — 


ficiency and near perfection. 
The need for English depart- 
mental coöperation with the Secre- 
tarial Department is obviously 
imperative and urgent. Most as- 
sutedly, if teachers can help to 
smooth the rocky road that the 
youth of today needs must travel, 
it is their duty to do so. 
MOLLE S. ROSOFF. 
Evander Childs High School. 


PAGING THE COMMUNITY! 
“Mr. Wang, the Chinese Vice 
Consul, has graciously consented 
to speak to us this afternoon, 
announced the chairman of 2° 
English class, who were planning 
to write a book on some phases 
of Chinese life. Thirty minutes 





} 


j 


of intense listening, followed by 
lively discussion and subsequent 
theme work, vigorous and rich in 
content, were the result. 

I have found that welcoming 
members of the community into 
the classroom, in certain instances; 
and taking students into the com- 
munity, under other conditions, 
create a very live situation which 
can be capitalized for teaching 
purposes in English composition. 
For the past few years I have 
allowed my composition classes 
to select a broad subject upon 
which they felt they would enjoy 
working for three weeks. These 
topics have included local history, 
contrasts in our New York life, 
Chinese culture, and glimpses of 
Hungarian life. After the class 
had gleaned all they could from 


the library and from trips, they 


invited a member of the com- 
munity who was an authority on 
the subject to come to the class- 
toom. With interest already keen, 
the class made every moment of 
that period count. Among these 
various speakers they have wel- 
comed a retired importer, a pres- 
ident of the local historical so- 
ciety, a topographical engineer, 
4 social service worker, a promi- 
nent real estate man and even a 
reformed burglar. Since parents 
of the Hungarian children in the 
Class Wished to serve a real Hun- 
éatian dinner as a climax, they 
invited the entire group to the 
sement of the local Hungarian 


church where they displayed em- 


broidery, placques of -Kossuth’s 


visit to New York, and wood 


carving, showed a movie of a 


recent trip to Hungary, sang Hun- 
garian songs, and gave each stu- 


dent a medal with the imprint 
of the head of Jokai, the famous ~ 


Hungarian novelist. 

The resulting books were more 
graphic than the usual product. 
They have been valuable not 
merely to the students who wrote 
them, but to others. Those on 
local history were used by W.P.A. 
workers designing murals for the 
school; while the one on Hungary 
has recently been exhibited in 
Budapest by the Hungarian min- 
ister of education. 

LUCETTA HARKNESS. 
Bayside High School. 


PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES AT C. C. 
248, BROOKLYN, 1936-37* 

The general scope of the work 
at C. C. 248, Brooklyn, was di- 
vided into a threefold program. 
Activities were conducted under 
the general heads, athletics, club, 
and passive game activities. ‘The 
work was carried on at all times 
with a view toward correlating the 
three branches of the program so 
as to effect a well-knit manifold 
scheme of activities. At the same 
time, opportunity was afforded to 
every individual, no matter what 





*Community Center 248, Ave. 
U, and 86th Street, Brooklyn, is open 
on Thursdays and Fridays, from 7:30 
P. M. to 10:00 P. M, 
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his proclivities OF preferences 
were, to take his place in an ac- 
tivity which would motivate his 
attention and develop him as a 
citizen in the society of the com- 
munity center. 


CLUB PROGRAM 

The organization of athletic, 
civic, dramatic, literary, social, 
music and hobby clubs, meeting 
regularly, with a predetermined 
program, and conducting meeungs 
according to approved parlamen- 
tary procedure, was accomplished 
during the first month of the 
season of 1936-7. Shortly after 
clubs were organized and enrolled, 
the regular program of activities 
was instituted. Clubs were given 
regular assignments, both athletic 
and play, and parliamentary and 
cultural. Since the majority of 
clubs were interested primarily in 
athletics, it was necessary, through 
the employment of numerous mo- 
tivating devices and agencies, to 
point the activities of clubs in 
the direction of social, dramatic, 
literary and civic achievement. 

All athletic clubs were per- 
mitted the use of the gymnasium 
while all clubs were assigned to 
ai for meeting purposes, 
e- are took the form 
Meetings en aa ee 

2 minimal dura- 


tion of 45 minutes week] 
compulsory, 

it might be 
that after a b 
vation, traini 


y were 
In this connection, 
interesting to note 
tief period of moti- 
ng and habituation, 


a” 


Se 


it became unnecessary to map 


jF 
o SEY Se aay 
Gat -o T 
Loe Vs 
wt (Tess! 
R 1 
KNS ; 


make 


meetings compulsory. Clubs mt 
regularly and it even became neced 
sary so to guide the boys ap Ao 
young men as to prevent their BAe 
undertaking programs the ‘Scope Saa 


of which was too ambitious, 


A noteworthy development ati X He: 
C. C. 248 was the encourage- | 
ment of a group of boys who are | 
musically inclined, to develop a ora 
string ensemble under the dire, 
tion of a W.P.A. instructor as. BA E 
signed for that purpose. Another __ 
was the incorporation of a class AR 
in hobbies, arts, and crafts, in Eo 
the regular club program; this | 
also under the leadership of a Da 
trained staf of W.P.A. instruc- 
tors. A third activity worthy of 
special note -was the incorporation = 


of the W.P.A. adult education 
classes in the club program and 
the advertisement and motivation 
of adult education through the 
enrolled clubs. Further, the adult 
education classes were at all times 
under the direct supervision of 
the principal and club teacher. 
Club activities took the form of 
debates, musicales, entertainments 
and the parliamentary procedures 
of club life. The entire club 
program was calculated to develop 
in a neighborhood noted for de- 
linquency and anti-social tenden- 
cies, an attitude favorable to- 
wards social endeavors, Thus, train- 
ing, motivation, and encouragement 
were necessary to offset the influ- 
ences of so-called cellar clubs and 
pool rooms by the attractions of 





democratic club work. It might 
be pointed out in this connection 
that this aim for the club pro- 
gram was more than borne out 
in the activities of the community 
center year. The number of clubs 
énrolled did not measurably de- 
preciate and activities and interést 
were maintained up to the very 
close of the year’s work. 


ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


The athletic activities at C. C. 
248 were carried on in a large 
gymnasium and the basement 
playground. The basketball court 
on the gymnasium floor and that 
on the playground floor were as- 
signed to twelve organized, uni- 
formed clubs for periods of 45 
minutes duration. One corner of 
the playground was devoted to 
boxing activities, another to hand- 
ball, a third to shuffleboard, and 
a fourth to tumbling and 
wrestling. 

A basketball tournament was 
conducted during the second half 
of the year’s activities. This was 
4 round robin, and gold basket- 
balls were awarded to the winning 
team. The interest in this tourna- 
ment was high, and all the games 
were marked by gentlemanly and 
Sportsmanlike conduct on the 
Part of players and spectators 
alike. All of the games were 
attended by large audiences.- The 
Clubs enrolled at the Center, in 
addition to playing intra-mural 
ames, played host to numerous 


outside or visiting clubs. Thé- 


latter were at all times well treated 
by the home clubs and by partisan 
audiences that followed the home 
clubs. The basement playground 
was the scene of scrub-and-practice 
games as well as many varieties of 


games of high and low organiza- 


tion. 

Handball was played in a cor- 
ner of the playground and an 
elimination tournament was con- 
ducted, although much of the 
available time was devoted to 
teaching boys the skill of the 
game. Further, the facilities were 
poor and not very much could be 
accomplished with handball. 
Medals were given to the winners 
of singles and doubles tourna- 
ments. | 

Boxing, wrestling, and tumbling 
were supervised by a trained 
W.P.A. instructor who set up an 
arena in a corner of the play- 
ground. Four mats were placed 
on the floor and the boys carried 
on both training and actual com- 
petitive activities in those sports. 

All of the athletic activities 
were engaged in by boys and 
men ranging in age from sixteen 
upwards. Many of these boys 
learned a great deal in game skill 
and sportsmanlike conduct through 
their participation in the athletic 
program of C. C. 248. 


PASSIVE GAME ACTIVITIES 


One end of the basement play- 
ground was set aside and desig- 
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room for passive 
play activities. | Checkers, chess, 
archesi, anagrams, crokinole, 
camelot, bridge and ping-pong 
were taught and played in this 
game room. An official table- 
tennis table and the concomitant 
necessary equipment were put- 
chased with G. O. funds. Sub- 
sequently, ping-pong became the 
most popular game in the game 
room and was engaged in by many 
boys who never before had come 
into contact with such a game. 
It served as a very effective ano- 
dyne to the influences of the 
poolrooms and the cellar social 
clubs of the neighborhood. The 
Center could very well have put 
several more such tables to ef- 
fective and profitable use. A ping- 
pong tournament was begun and 
catried on despite the lack of skill 
on the part of the vast majority 
of the participants. 

Checkers, chess, and camelot 
were played both in tournament 
and practice games. Bridge was 
taught to many of the adult at- 
tendants at the Center. Ana- 
grams, parchesi and crokinole were 
indulged in, especially by the 
younger people at the Center. The 
i pete ee 

room that was car. 


ried on throughout the c 
center year, 


The Parent’s 
P B, 248 acted 


nated as a game 


ommunity 


Association of 
in coöperation 
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with the Community Cente, to ca 4 
develop the program, spread pub: | 


licity, and encourage the con. 


structive social work being ac. 


complished by the Center. ‘The 


principal of the Center addressed 4 


meetings of the Association on 
several occasions; his reports on 


the work accomplished and pro. : 


grams given were most fay.: 
orably received. (The members 
of the Parents’ Association, as 
well as other neighborhood lead- 
ers, were most favorably impressed 
by the work in progress and mate. 
rially encouraged the work of the 


Center, through their realization 


of the thoroughgoing need for 
such an influence in the neighbor- 
hood, and of the power for good 
afforded by the Center. 


The community center year was 
closed by an assembly at which 
awards were distributed, prizes 
awarded, addresses made and en- 
tertainment afforded. 


In closing it might be mentioned | 


that the codperation of Mr. Abra- 
ham Wilner, Teacher of Literary 
Club Work, and Mr. S. Sheldon 
Meyers, Teacher of Health Edu- 
cation, went a long way in fut- 
thering the aims and objectives 
and the accomplishment of those 
aims during the year 1936-1937. 


Murray W. BERK, 


Principal, C. C. 248, Brooklyn. 
New Utrecht High School. 
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Enrollment in the Different Foreign 


Languages in Senior High Schools 


as of October 15, 1937 


—————————————eeEoEo—————— ee ee 


Languages I II III 


IV V VI VII VHI Total 


el a ee 


French sussies 10,767 9,635 17,701 
German sse 3,690 3,106 3,578 
Geek persus 8 10 34 
Hebrew „esses 477 420 470 
Halia aaae 2,256 1,769 2,056 


Latin aroe 5,147 4,183 4,779 
Spanish sss 10,905 9,083 8,413 











14,570 8,331 6,834 497 257 68,592 


2,892 1,241 1,093 42 37 15,679 
23 4 Á aenn amf oan 83 
316 100 AE a a 1,825 


124 47 8,972 
256 154 21,828 
84 29 37,617 


1,439 810 471 
4,037 1,892 1,380 
6,461 1,489 1,153 


SEE 
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33,250 28,206 37,031 29,738 13,867 10,977 1,003 524 154,596 


Total High School Population: 2 


Enrollment in the Different Foreign 


59,800. 


Languages in Junior High Schools 


as of October 15, 1937 





Languages 8A 8B 9A 9B RB RC RD Total 
French oeececessessssssensrses 9,212 7,436 7,317 5,601 4,501 3,735 3,384 41,186 a 
German — vsus. 523 456 585 456 333 277 224 2,854, 
Italian sene . 1,600 1,268 1,008 704 306 158 241 52857 
i oe e 258 214 264 238 574 479 390 2,417` 
737 116 140 81 4,313 








Spanish „ssena 1,180 1,028 1,031 





12,773 10,402 10,205 


Total Junior High School Population: 127,000. 
ne 
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SCHOOL LEARNING WITH VARIOUS 
METHODS OF PRACTICE 
AND REWARDS 


By George Forlano, Teachers 
College, Columbia. $1.60. 


Dr. Forlano finds, in the fifth 
and sixth grade children he tested, 
that learning takes place more 
tapidly and more effectively through 
tecitation than through reading 
and re-reading. A combination of 

















7,736 5,830 4,789 4,320 56,055 


EWS 


reading and recitation, it appears, 
is more effective than mere read- 
ing. In general, other things being 
equal (and they rarely are!), re- 
ward increases the rate and amount 
of learning. Again, other things 
being equal, the effect of immedi- 
ate knowledge of results is more 
salutary to learning than delayed 
knowledge of results. 

This study, despite its neat ex- 
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hibition of statistical legerdemain 
and experimental ingenuity, seems 
inconclusive. There is little solace 
or light in these pages. The feeble 
glimmer that Dr. Forlano’s work 
throws into this naughty educa- 
tional world does not illumine, 
with any dazzling clarity, any of 
the unexplored recesses of the 
teaching or learning process. The 
analogy of the mountain in labor 
is apposite here. 
A. H. Lass. 
TEACHERS' MARKS AND OBJECTIVE 
TESTS 


By Frances S. Sobel, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Miss Sobel’s modest study bears 


out what most of us have ascer- 
tained for. ourselves: teachers’ 
marks are influenced by such spu- 
rious factors as the penmanship, 
punctuality, and personal attrac- 
tiveness of the student, Apparent- 
ly, teachers’ judgments are sorely 
lacking in objectivity. Miss Sobel’s 
work dramatically illustrates the 
need for a refining of our present 
Crude instruments, so that teachers’ 
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marks may begin to approximate a a 
to some degree, the students’ actual a 

achievements as measured by stand. a 
ardized objective tests. If intelle. . | 
tual consistency alone does pop | 
prompt a deracination of as many y 
as possible of the subjective ang © 
extraneous factors which enter into ` 
the grading process, then at least an 

a simple recognition that it isn’t ; a 
“cricket” to penalize a student for 

one’s own deficiencies ought to lead | 
to a rectification of some of the _ Red 
more glaring and, at times, brazen 
violations of the students’ right to cae 

be judged fairly in terms of what | 
he has done, rather than in terms Ps ie, 


of what he is. 


Miss Sobel’s study engaged only. a s l 
one hundred. and seventy-two stu- ~~ 
dents. These do not, however thor- » 


oughly explored, yield very repre- 


sentative data. The empirical obser- 


vations, however, of qualified au- 
thorities, check quite closely with 
those of Miss Sobel. We venture 
the statement that the condition she 
points to is far more prevalent 
than is generally imagined. 

A. H. L. 
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